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Abt.  I. — Db.  Harris's  Theory  of  the  Conversion  of  the 

World. 

The  Great  Commission  ;  or,  the  Christian  Church  consti- 
tuted, and  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  World. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.D.  Boston :  Gould,  Ken- 
dall, and  Lincoln.     1848. 

The  efforts  of  men  to  recall  attention  to  important  sub- 
jects that  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  give  them  the  place 
in  the  regards  of  the  church  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
sometimes  defeat  themselves,  in  a  measure,  by  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  methods  they  employ  for  the  purpose,  serious 
errors  which  they  intermix  in  their  speculations,  or  exagge- 
rations and  extravagances  to  which  they  resort  in  their 
desire  to  give  effect  to  their  views.  Dr.  Harris's  Treatise 
on  the  office  the  church  is  to  fill  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  is  an  example  of  this  ill-judging  zeaL  It  was  written 
for  the  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas,  offered  in  Scotland 
about  twenty  years  ago,  for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  Duty, 
Privilege,  and  Encouragement  of  Christians  to  send  the 
Gospel  of  Salvation  to  the  unenlightened  Nations  of  the 
Earth;" — ^and    naturally  ardent  and   imaginative,  in  his 
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eagerness  to  present  the  subject  in  a  novel  and  imposing 
nttitiitle,  and  make  a  strong  impression  on  bis  reudei's,  he 
pnt  fortli  a  view  of  it  that  is  in  ii  large  degree  the  work  of 
liis  tunc)',  and  attempted  to  snstain  it  by  reasonings  ao  one- 
eideii  and  fallacions,  kept  the  most  express  testiroonies  of 
the  word  of  God  tlmt  relate  to  it  so  entirely  out  of  sight, 
and  so  overwrought  his  delineations  and  appeah,  that  in 
place  of  winning  the  intelligent  and  impartial,  tliey  recoil 
from  it  as  the  wnrk  of^n  over-heated  special  pleader,  I'ather 
than  a  calm,  far-seeing,  and  thorough  inqnirer  into  the 
teacliiii/^  of  the  divine  word. 

The  theory  on  wtiich  he  proceeds  is  that  of  anti  inil- 
lenarlanism,  that  the  Ohristianization  of  the  world  and 
the  niillenjiinm  are  to  precede  Christ's  second  coming  ;  and 
thence  that  ihe  nations  are  to  be  brought  to  repentance  and 
faith  thnnigli  the  instrumentality  of  Ihe  church  in  the  use 
simply  of  the  means  that  are  now  employed — the  commu- 
nication of  tlie  gospel^for  the  conversion  of  men,  lie 
holds,  accordingly,  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  ciuircli  to  make 
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aotiudly  presses  that  influence  into  its  own  service,  and  proposes, 
hy  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  sanctify  and  employ  it  as 
the  chosen  instrumentality  by  which  to  expel  from  the  earth  the 
evils  produced  by  its  perversion  ;  till  every  man  shall  have  be- 
come once  more  what  he  was  primarily  formed  to  be — an  agent 
of  nnmingled  good  to  every  other  man,  and  the  world  be 
restored  to  Qoi.  Without  repealing  or  deranging  any  of  the 
original  relations  or  existing  arrangements  of  nature,  though 
they  had  all  been  perverted  into  means  of  destruction,  a  plan  is 
superinduced  which  proposes  to  turn  all  those  relations  and 
arrangements  to  the  hiyhest  account  as  the  means  of  recovery  / 
to  make  the  chain  of  our  mutual  dependence  once  more  fast  to 
the  throne  of  God."— P.  66. 

The  medium  through  which  this  influence  is  to  be  exerted, 
he  represents,  is  the  cross  or  work  of  Christ;  and  he  exhi- 
bits that,  in  a  large  measure,  as  accomplishing  its  effect  by 
a  mere  mauifestatioa  of  truth.     He  says  of  the  Redeemer : 

^^He  saw  that,  as  mind  rules  matter,  character  rules  mind 
Itself,  draws  other  minds  into  sympathy  with  it,  imparts  new 
impulses  to  society,  speaks  with  a  voice  heard  by  distant  nations, 
and  which  goes  down  to  future  ages.  He  said,  therefore,  that 
when  his  character  should  come  to  be  truly  known — known  for 
his  unconquerable  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  God  and  man,  in 
having  borne  down,  by  a  course  of  unexampled  self-denial,  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  universe,  made  his  way  from  heaven, 
through  the  ranks  of  hell,  into  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  direct 
to  a  cross ;  known  for  his  self-sacrificing  benevolence,  in  having 
effected  an  unbroken  descent  from  heights  of  glory  no  wing 
can  scale,  to  depths  of  humiliation  no  line  can  fathom ;  known 
for  having  presented  to  a  world  which  refused  to  live  unto  God, 
the  amazing  spectacle  of  a  God  living  to  it,  turning  his  whole  self 
into  a  sacrifice  compared  with  which  nothing  else  would  ever 
deserve  the  name ;  known  for  the  richness  of  his  gifts  and  the 
vastness  of  his  design,  as  including  the  happiness,  without  mea- 
sure, of  numbers  without  calculation,  and  for  ages  without  end — 
all  who  should  experimentally  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  would  be  penetrated  and  possessed  with  the  effect,  and 
would  compass  sea  and  land  to  propagate  the  report." — P.  47. 

This  looks  far  too  much  as  though  the  great  aim  of  Christ 
was  to  manifest  his  love  by  his  self-denial  and  submission 
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D  evil,  and  as  tKongli  liis  mediation  accomplishes  ita  offie«* 
iiigli  the  mere  meilium  of  molives, 

iaRiiencc  by  wliicii  this  knowledge  of  Christ  ia  to  be 
j^od  (o  mankind,  lie  holds,  is  tlie  irflnence  of  man. 

"Tliis  brings  ua  to  couaider  the  Scripture  ihoory  of  ChiiBttai 
Htrumentality  for  the  convor»oa  of  the  world.     The  cftrlj 
~  S  of  tho  gos)>el  demonstratt-d  thiit  tbu  infiiienco  of  th4 
a  was  not  left  to  find  its  vay  through  tbo  world  aa  it  conla 
o  operate  at  I'andoni.    The  ]ilaii  which  providol  the  inflti< 
f  tlio  cross,  provided  also  ibe  method  of  its  diffiisiou  and  pre 
MgalioR.  And  on  inspection  we  shall  find  that  plan  so  simple  li 
t  principle,  BO  cotinectod  in  its  parta,  so  cotuprefaensive  iu  il 
;  and  so  well  adapted  in  its  efficiency  and  success,  as  b 
low  that  the  wisdom  that  framed  it  was  divine,  and  that  nothing 
t  adher&ue  to  it  is  wanting  for  the  conoersion  of  the  wjwrfA  J 
"  Wo  have  already  shown  that  by  the  coDslilulion  of  our  n 
r  tore  we  are  made  to  influeiicu  each  othe^:  timt  the  perveraioi 
Lpf  that  influence  by  eiu,  is  the  great  eecret  of  the  world's 
Inued  depravity;  that  throngli  llie  aguney  of  the  Holy  Spirii 
"  e  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  liio  antagonist  principle,  the 
influence  by  which  aiu  is  lo  he  vantiuishcd  and  man  restored 
e  may  expect,  therelbre,  that  the  instrumentality  to  be  t 

n  the  service  of  the  eross  will  be  injl'ience  alsc 
jordingly,  hutnan  influence,  derisiog  its  efficacy  fVom  heavei 
"  0  specific  instrumentality  by  which  tlio  gospel  proposes  h 
^)pagate  its  tranforming  effects." — P.  62. 

\  finally  he  rounds  on  tliese  postulates  the  chief  bii4  I 
listinctive  doctrine  of  his  volnme,  that  the  great  object  < 
Christ  ia  renewing  iudividnals  ia  to  tit  them  to  fill  tliii 
1  tJio  conversion  of  otliera,  and  thence  that  the  lirst  onqj 
t  unperative  duty  to  which  the  renewed  are  called,  is  tlv 

ication  of  tlie  gospel  to  others  in  order  to  their  coth^ 
sion.  The  steps  by  which  he  reaches  this  conclusion 
,1,  That  each  individual  who  is  renewed  thereby 
s  Christ's  and  like  him,  and  therefore  ninst  live  in  ihm 
i  for  tho  same  purpose  for  which  Christ  came  into  id 
tamely,  the  salvation  of  the  perishing.  2.  That  a  chin 
;ct  of  the  union  of  the  renewed  in  a.  society,  the  churclu 
■  that  they  may  combine  their  influence  for  that  end ;  anw 
.  Tliat  the  first  and  supreme  duty  of  the  church  ie  to  csei 
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itself  in  its  sphere  as  the  instrnment  of  converting  the  world. 
Pp.  58-63.  The  sentiment  of  this  passage,  too  long  for  cita- 
tion, is  briefly  expressed  on  other  pages,  in  the  following 
forms :  • 

^'  And  this  reminds  us  that  not  only  are  we  his  by  original 
right,  and  bis  by  redemption,  but  that  the  great  object  for  which 
relatively  he  has  brought  us  under  such  obligations  [to  imitate 
his  benevolence],  and  for  which  he  has,  in  addition,  formed  us 
into  a  church,  is  that  he  might  engage  and  engross  ot«r  inetrih 
mentality  for  the  salvation  of  others?'* — P.  373. 

'^  Having  made  it  imperative  on  every  individual  disciple  to 
consecrate  his  entire  influence^  from  the  moment  of  his  convert 
sion,  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel^  the  Saviour  made  it  equally 
binding  on  all  to  unite  for  the  same  object."— P.  87. 

"  Christ,  as  the  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  authoritatively 
requires  that  each  individual  Christian  surrender  himself  and 
live  supremely  for  the  conversion  of  others ;  that  these  unite 
into  particular  societies  for  the  conversion  of  greater  numbers 
still ;  that  all  these  societies  in  every  land  combine  in  sympathy 
and  purpose  for  the  salvation  of  the  entire  race." — P.  111. 

He  devotes  his  Essay,  accordingly,  to  the  support  of  this 
doctrine.  His  theory  is  thus  founded,  not  on  the  teachings 
of  revelation,  but  on  psychology,  or  our  intelligent  and  social 
nature,  and  the  relations  to  each  other  in  which  we  are 
placed  ;  and  it  is  as  mistaken  and  absurd  as  it  is  devoid  of 
authority  from  the  Scriptures.  It  surely  does  not  follow 
from  the  fact  that  our  nature  and  condition  are  such  that 
we  exert  important  influences  on  each  other,  that  our  flrst 
and  supreme  duty  is  due  to  man  instead  of  God.  It  does 
not  follow  from  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  men, 
that  our  chief  sphere  of  activity  and  supreme  aim  are  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  his.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  mere 
fact  that  we  are  so  formed  as  to  be  capable  of  exerting  im- 
portant influences  on  our  fellow-men  who  are  in  sin,  that  we 
are  to  make  their  well-being  our  first  and  supreme  aim ;  any 
more  than  from  the  fact  that  it  is  our  duty  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry, it  follows  that  we  are  bound  to  make  that  our  exclusive 
or  chief  business.  It  is  only  one  among  many  duties,  some 
of  which  are  often  of  higher  and  more  imperative  obliga- 
tion.    His  assumption,  if  legitimate,  would  imply  that  the 
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holy  an^l?,  being  capable  of  exerting  inflnencea  on  those 

of  their  own  onlor,  are  under  obligation  to  seek,  above  all 
other  ends,  the  well-being  of  Satan  and  his  legions.  But 
instead  of  that,  their  duties  in  reference  to  Satan  and  his 
hosts  are  duties  of  reaistance  and  connteraction.  And  those 
of  onr  race  who  are  renewed,  while  under  obligation,  within 
certain  limits,  to  seek  the  contrersion  of  the  unbelieving, 
have  also  many  other  duties  that  are  equally,  and  often 
more  imperative,  and  that  sometimes,  instead  of  mercy,  are 
duties  of  resistance  and  abandonment  to  destruction. 

The  great  doctrine  of  his  hook,  on  which  he  relies  to 
prove  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  by  human  instru- 
mentalitv,  anterior  to  Christ's  second  coming,  is  thus  both 
founded  on  an  untheological  basis  and  mistaken.  lie  ac- 
cordingly fails — as  we  shall  proceed  to  show — to  sustain  it 
by  the  authority  either  of  the  Scriptures  or  reason. 

The  point  to  be  debated  is  not  at  all,  let  il  be  considered, 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  make  known  the 
gospel,  if  practicable,  to  all  nalious.  There  is  no  question 
between  ns  on  that  subject.     The  command  of  Christ  to  his 
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Bnt  the  question  is  simply  whether,  as  Dr.  Harris  main* 
tains,  it  is  the  first  and  supreme  duty  of  every  individual 
and  all  who  are  renewed — ^in  comparison  with  which  all 
other  obligations  sink  into  insignificance — to  communicate 
the  gospel  to  the  unevangelized ;  whether,  as  he  affirms, 
Qod  has  promised  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to 
them  shall  infallibly  be  attended  with  absolute  success ;  and 
whether,  as  Dr.  H.  asserts,  Gk>d  has  foreshown  that  the 
world  shall  thus  be  converted  by  the  '^  influence  "  of  men, 
anterior  to  Christ's  second  coming. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  he  ofiers  no  valid  proof  of  it.  The 
only  considerations  he  alleges  to  sustain  it,  are  drawn  either 
from  psychology,  which  is  no  proper  ground  of  such  a  doc^ 
trine  respecting  the  divine  purposes,  or  from  passages  of 
Scripture  that  present  no  such  statement,  and  involve  no 
such  implication  as  he  ascribes  to  them ;  such  as  the  com* 
mand  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  men,  which  he  afiirms  is 
virtually  a  promise  that  all  to  whom  the  gospel  shall  be 
preached,  shall  be  converted  by  it ;  and  predictions  that  all 
nations  shall  at  length  be  converted,  which  he  interprets 
as  predictions  that  they  shall  all  be  converted,  according 
to  his  theory,  by  human  "  influence,"  and  antecedently  to 
Christ's  second  coming.  But  the  command  to  the  apostles 
and  other  teachers  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  no 
more  implies  that  all  the  nations  to  whom  it  is  preached 
will  be  converted  by  it,  than  the  command  to  all  men  every- 
where to  repent,  and  other  injunctions  of  the  divine  word, 
imply  that  all  who  hear  them,  will  immediately  yield  them 
obedience.  Nor  do  mere  predictions  that  all  nations  will 
at  length  come  and  worship  before  God,  imply  that  they 
are  all  to  be  converted  by  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to 
them  by  men  before  Christ's  second  advent,  any  more  than 
they  imply  that  their  conversion  will  not  take  place  till  af- 
ter his  second  coming.  They  leave  the  time  and  manner 
of  their  convei'sion  to  be  determined  wholly  by  other  pas- 
sages, which  directly  treat  of  them.  And  this  fallacy  of 
building  demonstrations  on  grounds  that  yield  his  proposi- 
tions no  support,  reigns  thronghout  his  argument. 

In  the  next  place,  it  implies — in  the  representation  that 
the  first  and  supreme  aim  of  every  one  who  is  renewed 
sliould  be  the  conversion  of  others — that  man  has  a  higher 
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title  to  our  regard  than  God  :  For,  if  lie  has  not,  how  can  it 
be  a  duty  to  make  Iitni  the  tirst  and  chief  object  of  interest 
and  regard)  But  that  ia  absurd  and  contradictory  to  the 
divine  iaw,  which  requires  that  God  should  be  loved  with 
all  the  heart,  and  all  the  soul,  and  all  the  mind,  and  all  the 
strength,  and  limits  the  love  with  which  fellow-creatures 
are  to  be  regarded  to  the  measure  of  that  with  which  each 
one  loves  himself.  "ITioa  ehalt  love  tliy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." Others  are  not  to  engage  tiie  chief  interest  of  the 
heart,  therefore,  nor  be  the  chief  object  of  one's  aims  and 
activity.  It  were  in  effect  to  dethrone  the  Creator,  and 
exalt  fellow-creatures  in  his  place. 

In  the  third  place,  it  misrepresents,  iu  a  measure,  the 
office  which  man  fills  in  the  conversion  of  olhers.  It  ia  his 
work  simply  to  present  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  there  his  function  ends.  It  is  not  his  to  exert  the 
influence  by  which  they  are  made  efficacious.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  higher  power  to  open  the  mind  to  receive  them, 
and  give  them  an  elTective  impression.  The  mere  agency 
i.if  the  preacher  or  teacher  never  accomplishes  the  renova- 
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-tfccording  to  Dr.  Harris,  it  is  the  duty  of  any  one  indivi- 
dnal  who  is  renewed,  whether  man  or  woman,  young  or  old, 
as  much  as  it  is  of  any  other.  K  it  is  tlie  supreme  duty  of 
each,  it  must  equally  be  the  duty  of  all ;  and  Paul  was 
therefore,  in  fact,  no  more  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  nations  than  any  other  converted  Jew  -  or  Gentile  of 
that  age.  Bat  what  can  be  more  at  war  with  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  ?  The  appointment  of  witnesses  of 
Christ's  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  heralds  of  the  glad 
news  of  salvation  through  his  blood,  was  the  most  essential 
measure  in  the  organization  of  the  church,  and  the  office  of 
teaching  was  confided  to  comparatively  a  small  number. 
The  sphere  assigned  to  most  of  those  who  were  converted  was 
of  a  wholly  subordinate  and  less  influential  nature.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  churches  at  Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  at  Ephesus, 
at  Corinth,  and  at  Rome,  were  not  required  to  disperee 
themselves  in  the  surrounding  countries,  or  more  distant 
regions,  and  employ  themselves  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
They  were  expressly  enjoined  to  remain  in  the  callings  in 
tchich  they  were  occupied  at  their  conversion.  On  Dr.  Har- 
ris's theory,  those  churches  would  never  have  been  formed ; 
or  if  fiirmed,  would  immediately  have  been  annihilated  by 
dispersion  into  distant  realms,  as  would  every  other  churcli 
that  was  planted  in  subsequent  ages,  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity would  have  been  a  mere  disintegrated  mass  without 
organization,  and  without  union  or  concert  of  action. 

Bnt  it  will  be  said  that  Dr.  Harris  recognises  tlie  fact 
that  the  office  of  teaching  was  conferred  on  a  class  of  men 
especially  set  apart  to  that  work,  and  admits  the  legitimacy 
of  that  arrangement  in  the  church  of  the  present  age.  Yes,, 
he  recognises  and  admits  it,  and  in  recognising  it,  he  deserts 
his  doctrine  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  the 
unconverted  is  eqnally  the  supreme  duty  of  all  classes  and 
all  individuals.  Christ's  institution  and  Dr.  Harris's  theorv 
are  altogether  incompatible  with  each  other. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles  and  the  teachers  of 
the  first  age  was  successful  with  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
hearers.  Were  Dr.  Harris's  theory  true,  every  nation  and 
every  individual  to  whom  the  gospel  is  faithfully  preached^ 
should   be  converted ;  for  he  asserts  that  the  very  com- 
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I  niaiiil  to  prejicli  it  to  all  nations  is  virtually  a  proiniS' 

I  if  that  coinmariJ  ia  oltoyeJ,  or  ns  far  as  it  is  obcyeO,  ij 

I  word  prenclied  »liall  bo  luade  efficiicious  to  tlie  Balvatioa  J 

1  tli>«u  (o  wliom  it  is  made  Icriown.     But  tlie  apostles  indoj 

|UMy,  and  tlieJr    early   disciplea    tbrongh    the  tii'st  si*^ 

Beventy  ygare   from   the  day   of  Pentecost,   preachS 

(tli«  fioBpcl  faithfully,  and  wcro  attested  lu  their  tniniBtry  \ 

iraciilous  power.     Tet  of  liiose  to  wliona  they  proclaiinfl 

I  the  glad  lidinga  of  salvation,  only  a  small  proportion  | 

1  came  trne  couverta  lo  the  faith.     On   the  day  of  I'enteoq 

I  ilseir.  when  probably  several  hundred  llioueaiid  heard  tltd 

1  word— for  at  that  feast  a  large  share  of  the  nation  was  gof 

lercd   at  JeriiHaleui — only  three  thousand  were  converte 

I  and  nt  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  though  epokeii  of  i 

I  many  myriads,  those  who  had   lieeome  disciples  of  Chtj 

I  wore  probably  but  a  small  part  of  tlie  nation.     And  Pal 

I  and  lili  associates  in  their  mission  to  the  nations,  instead  d 

I  being  nniveraally  Biiccessful,  were  everywhere   met  hyjl 

I  body  of  nnbelieviiig   and    hostile  Jews;    and  after  thsT 

I  ceaseless  and  earnest  labors  of  thirty  years,  left  a  great  pH 

■  of   tlie   Gentile    popnlntinii    of    Aula    Minor,   MacedoQ^ 

1  Acliaia,  and  Italy,  under  the  utunitigated  sway  of  paganian 

lAnd  such  has  been  the  ill  success  of  the  faithful  witncs 

Ifor  Christ  in  every  subsequent  age.     The  church  of 

■believers,  instead  of  prevailing,  lias  everywhere  been  pen 

futed,   driven   into  seclusion,   and    almost    exterminate 

I  How  now  is  it,  that,  in  tlie  presence  of  this  fact,  conspiciu^ 

[  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  Dr.  Ilarris  eonld  venture  to  ma| 

\  tain  that  tlie  gospel  is  made  the  means  of  conversion  to  n 

I  just  to  Lheestent  in  which  it  ia  faithfully  preached  to  iheHJ 

1  It  never  has  been.     It  has  been   heard  hy  a  vast  share  | 

thoee  to  whom  it  has  been  made  known,  only  to  be  rejectee 

'  and  that  la  the  issue  of  ita  proclamation  now.     On  what 

ground,  then,  could   Dr.  Harris  aver  and  build  on  it  tlie 

towering  structure  of  bis  volume,  that  if  the  gospel  i 

preached  to  all  the  nations  now,  it  would  infallibly  be  ( 

means  of  their  immediate  and  universal  convei-sion  \ 

should  that  eflect  any  more  follow  now,  than  under  1 

preaching  of  tlie  apostlt-s  and  those  first  disciples  who  ( 

joyed  the  inspiralion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  \ 
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Oan  anything  be  more  manifest  than  that  Dr.  H.  wrote 
nnder  the  blinding  mist  of  a  false  theory ;  that  he  lost 
sight  entirely  of  the  express  teachings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament on  the  snbject,  and  the  confirmations  of  tlieir  truth 
by  the  history  of  the  church  through  eighteen  hundred 
years  ?  No  greater  innovation  on  the  words  of  Christ  can  be 
conceived,  than  would  be  wrought  by  the  insertion  among 
them  of  the  declaration,  That  whosoever  preaches  the  gos- 
pel to  the  unsanctified,  shall  infallibly  be  the  means  of  con- 
verting all  those  to  whom  he  preaches  it ;  and  that  all  those 
of  the  unrenewed  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is 
commnnicated,  shall  infallibly  be  led  by  it  to  a  saving  faith 
m  the  Red^mer.  Yet  these,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  are 
among  the  .most  indubitable  certainties  of  which  we  are 
assured  by  the  Bible. 

In  the  sixth  place,  he  wholly  overlooks  the  great  fact 
already  revealed  in  the  sacred  word,  that  the  present  is  not 
a  dispensation  of  unmixed  and  universal  mercy,  but  rather 
of  trial,  under  whicli  mankind  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to 
act  out  their  unrenewed  hearts  and  reject  the  salvation  that  is 
offered  to  them  ;  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  God  during 
it,  under  any  supposable  labors  of  the  church,  to  convert  all 
nations  and  deliver  the  world  from  the  reign  and  curse  of 
Bin ;  that  an  election  only  are  now  to  be  saved ;  and  that 
they  are  to  be  saved  amidst  great  and  fearful  difficulties  ; 
and  that  those  of  them  especially  who  are  to  be  the  last  in 
the  train,  are  to  go,  on  their  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
glory,  out  of  great  tribulation  from  the  general  apostasy  of 
the  nominal  church,  a  furious  attempt  of  the  civil  rulers  to 
exterminate  the  true  witnesses  of  Christ  by  a  general 
slaughter,  and  a  fearful  predominance  of  the  infernal 
powers.  Not  the  slightest  notice  dees  he  take  of  this  great 
feature  of  the  present  administration  of  the  world.  He 
declaims  and  reasons  everywhere  as  though  no  intimations 
of  the  sort  exist  on  the  sacred  page ;  and  as  though  nothing 
is  wanting  but  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  by  the 
church  to  all  nations,  to  insure  the  instant  conversion  of 
all  to  whom  its  good  news  shall  be  made  known.  This  is  truly 
astounding  in  one  undertaking,  in  a  sphere  demanding  such 
fidelity  to  the  truth,  to  make  known  to  the  church  what 
Ood  has  revealed  on  the  subject. 
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In  llie  soveiilli  place,  lie  entei's  into  no  consideration  what- 
ever of  the  great  tact  that  it  is  expressly  foreshown  by 
Christ  that  tiie  sjoepel  was  not,  and  is  not,  under  the  present 
dispensation,  to  he  made  efficaciona  to  all  to  whom  it  ia 
made  known,  hut  only  to  an  election  ;  that  he  forewarned 
hia  discipies  that  instead  of  meeting  a  friendly  reception 
from  either  Jews  or  Gentiles,  tliey  wonld  he  repelled  hy 
multitudes  of  the  great  and  powerful  especially  of  both, 
and  hated,  persecuted  with  implacahle  malignity,  and  put 
to  death  ;  and  that  that  would  he  the  lot  of  their  successora 
till  he  should  return  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  the  world ; 
that  the  clinrch  itself,  in  the  meantime,  in  place  of  a  body 
of  pnre  believers,  would  consist,  in  a  large  degree,  like  a 
mixture  of  tares  with  wheat,  of  false  professors  introduced 
b.v  tlic  art  and  malice  of  Satan  ;  that  the  teachers  and  rulere 
of  the  chorch  would  themselves  generally  apostatize  to  a 
false  religic  n,  and,  in  lengne  with  the  civil  powers,  endeavor 
to  suppress  the  trnth  and  exterminate  its  faithful  witnesses 
from  the  earth  ;  tliat  these  malign  powers  will  continue  in 
y  down  to  the  time  of  his  second  coming ;  and  that 
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by  the  divine  word,  but  is  at  war  with  its  most  indubitable 
teachings  ?  Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  a  course 
more  unworthy  of  a  professed  witness  of  Jesus,  more  un- 
candid  and  more  treacherous  to  the  truth,  is  not  often  pur- 
sued by  a  heated  and  bewildered  partisan  of  error. 

He  thus  neither  offers  any  direct  proof  of  his  doctrine, 
nor  makes  any  effort  to  relieve  it  from  the  charge  of  open 
contradiction  to  the  Scriptures.  He  proceeds  in  an  endea- 
vor to  corroborate  it  by  a  series  of  indirect  arguments,  but 
they  are  wholly  ineffective  and  fallacious. 

Thus  he  aims,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  iirst  part,  to 
show  that  his  "  theory  of  Christian  instrumentality  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  is  illustrated  and  enforced  from  the 
word  of  Qtod  f '  but  the  first  point  which  he  proves  is  sim- 
ply that,  under  ihe  various  dispensations  anterior  to  Christ's 
advent,  those  who  filled  the  office  of  patriarchs  and  leaders 
were  under  powerful  inducements  to  promote  the  piety  o 
their  families  and  kindred;  and  that  those  generally  to 
whom  the  revelations  were  made,  stood  in  such  intimate 
relations  to  one  another,  that  they  necessarily  exerted  on 
each  other  very  important  religious  influences.  But  that  is 
a  wholly  different  proposition  from  his  theory  that  God 
"  made  it  imperative  on  every  individual,  who  was  renewed," 
under  those  dispensations,  "  to  consecrate  his  entire  influence, 
from  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  to  the  diffusion  "  of  the 
truths  of  the  dispensation  under  which  he  lived,  and  that  he 
promised  that  those  truths  should  be  made  effective  to  the 
conversion  of  every  one  to  whom  they  were  communicated. 
—P.  87. 

He  next  alleges  the  fact  that  Christ,  during  his  residence 
on  the  earth,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  for  which  he 
became  incarnate,  as  a  proof  that  his  disciples  also  are  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
renewed  by  him,  and  made  heirs  of  his  salvation.  But  that 
does  not  prove  Dr.  Harris's  doctrine  that  the  great  and  ex- 
clusive end  for  which  they  are  renewed,  is  that  they  may 
labor  to  convert  others,  nor  that  their  labors  for  that  pur- 
pose Mrill  infallibly,  in  all  cases,  be  made  efficacious. 

He  cites  the  fact  also  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  sometimes 
poured  out  when  the  gospel  is  preached  by  men,  and  soms 
of  th(»e  are  converted  to  whom  the  word  is  communicated, 
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as  u  conlirmalion  of  his  doctrine.  But  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
Spirit  is  poured  out  at  times  when  the  gospel  is  preached  by 
its  lioralds,  is  no  proof  that  it  alwaje  ie ;  nor  is  the  fact  th&t 
scune  of  tlioee  to  whom  the  gospel  is  commnnieated  by 
human  instrumentality  at  the  times  of  the  Spirit's  efTiiBion 
are  renewed,  any  proof  that  all  who  then  hear  it  are.  Tlie 
eifnsion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  poured  out  in  like  manner  ou  all  other  occasions 
when  tlie  gospel  was  preached ;  nor  is  the  renovation  of 
three  thonsand  of  those  who  heard  it  on  that  day  proof  that 
the  fena  and  probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who 
heard  it  on  that  occasion,  were  also  converted. 

lie  alleges,  in  like  manner,  tiie  labor! oneness  of  the 
apostles  and  other  primitive  teachers  as  corroborating  hie 
doctrine.  13ut  the  fact  that  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and 
other  teachers  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  nation?,  and  devoled  themBclves  with  zeal  to  that  work, 
is  no  proof  of  Dr.  Harris's  theory  that  all  other  believers 
were  required  to  "  consecrate  their  entire  influence  from  the 
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^^It  beoomes  important  to  inqnire,  whether  the  universal 
triamph  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  noiseless  and 
gradually  aagmented  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  chnrch, 
aooompanied  by  the  energizing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
whether  it  is  to  be  effected  in  a  manner  quite  irrespective  of  such 
instrumentality,  and  calculated  to  disparage  it  be/ore  the  eyes  of 
the  universe  as  misplaced  and  offensive  ;  or  whether  the  grand 
consummation  shall  be  realized  by  a  middle  course,  which, 
while  it  will  be  always  demanding,  employing,  and  absorbing 
an  the  sanctified  resources  of  the  Christian  church,  will  yet  leave 
room  for  tb^  marked,  and  frequent,  and  direct  interference  of 
heaven,  and  which  will  render  such  interposition  indispensable 
to  final  and  complete  succef^. 

*^  In  proportion  as  the  time  of  the  end  approaches,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relation  which  sanctified  human  instrumentality 
bears  to  it  acquires  additional  interest.  A  thousand  signs  are 
supposed  to  prognosticate  that  the  end  draweth  nigh ;  and  each 
of  them  awakens  the  inquiry  anew,  What  is  the  relation  which 
the  sanctified  agency  of  Christians  sustains  to  it  ?  Is  their  be- 
nevolent  activity  essential,  in  the  order  of  means,  to  the  latter- 
day  glory  ?  Or  does  the  tenor  of  prophecy  indicate  that  so  &r 
from  contributing  aught  to  its  arrival  and  its  splendor,  they 
should  rather  ^  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God  ?' 

^  Still  more  important  does  this  inquiry  become  in  proportion 
as  Christians,  awakening  to  what  they  regard  as  the  voice  of 
duty*  multiply  their  institutions  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
activity,  animated  by  the  hope  that  their  humble  endeavors 
fihaU  certainly  be  crowned  with  success.  Who  that  surveys  the 
wide  field  of  missionary  efibrt  in  the  present  day,  and  marks 
the  note  of  preparation  for  still  greater  activity,  can  feel  indif- 
ferent to  the  inquiry,  whether  or  not  it  is  to  lead  to  any  valua- 
ble result  f  Who  does  not  perceive  that  on  the  answer  to  this 
inquiry  depends,  if  not  the  very  continuance  of  our  activity, 
much  at  least  of  the  cheerfulness  of  our  obedience,  and  the  degree 
of  our  devotedness  ?  And  who  does  not  perceive  that  if  the 
glory  of  the  Millennium  is  to  burst  on  the  world  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  Christian  instnimentality,  to  urge  such  instrumentality 
as  the  appointed  means  of  hastening  that  period  is  to  indulge  in 
delutdon  for  the  present,  and  to  prepare  mortification  for  the 
future. 

^  But  should  there  be  those  in  the  Church,  of  any  considera- 
tion or  influence,  whose  views  of  prophecy  induce  them  to  depr&- 
eiate^  if  not  sykn  to  deprscate,  the  high  attempt  which  aims 
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at  the  conoertion  ({f  the  worlii,  it  Woumes  a  stc-jt  of  Lbe  llrst  1 
portnnce  to  tn^itirc  into  the  nutKority  of  such  views,  i 
found  iinaui-ijitural,  to  oh/nate  t/icir  parali/»injf  ^c^t.     We  | 
awaro  indeed  tluit  among  thosts  who,  for  ilto  aake  of  distinotia 
tutt  cftllpil  MiUeiiariutis,  ihere  aro  to  be  found  divines  of  uouri- 
dtrable  reputation,  and  Chiistiana  of  the  greatest  sanctity.    And 
'  equally  awnre  an  we,  that  uitder  tliu  generic  name  of  Millena- 
'« liidudL-d  a  great  diversity  of  ojiitiiims  as  to  iht^  order 
(ff  tJte  eeenta  imniciliately  [irecijdiiig  the  mil1eiuiitin>.  anil  the 
'  Jtind  <^  titwna  which  will  he  madu  cixilribiitory  lo  it — that  it 
I  dues  uol  necesearily  i^sparage  the  bonovolent  endeavors  of  ti 
pnMent  day,  ntu-  seek  to  discourage  tbum  by  constantly  bar^' 
r  ultimate  failure — but  that  many  of  them  w1k>  holt 
I  p''ofe»a  to  <lerive  Jrorn  it  motives  to  incrcasod  diligpnco  iu  1 
]  eauae  of  God.     And  accordingly  some  of  them,  we  are  awai 
I  number  among  tlio  liberal  and  active  supporters  of  oar  reli^' 
I  inatitntioiM.     Still,  hoietea;  we  cifpnot  but  strsPKcr  l/tat  h 
J  tffttKh  ituilani^ta,  im  art  indtbtvdfor  uAat  they  do  rather  tty  d 
very  ttatanil  dfMTv  (^fHticaMVKSuina  ru«sit  ncajuAit  v 
ornKKK,  ihim  to  the  views  t/umtsuli/ttt — iJmt  iJieir  candtct  is^ 
I  iMa  particular  better  than  their  cueicd — that  it  ia  the  triumph 
I  of  their  piety  ovur  their  opinions — and  thal^asu  vebidn  jmt  into 
I  rapid  tnotion  will  oontiuue  to  advance  for  a  while  by  iU  own 
[  momuntum,  after  tbu  power  which  first  prop(.-lli«d  it  is  w ' ' 
[  drawn,  their  ^ewiftf  activity  it  the  result  o/  ftrhnjijilta  t 

e  anterior  to  their  pccitlinr  nie'it  tif  profjhecy.    Our  warra 
I  for  tliis  fear  ia  to  be  tound  is  tlio  tact  that  ihose  who,  prior] 
I  thnr  adoption  of  Mlllcnarianisin,  did  run  well,  and  i 

labseq neatly  contiuucd  for  a  wlt'tlo  tv  move  in  ihe  saiiva  diri 
I  lion,  a  very  large  proportiMi  are  now  acting,  in  refei'enoe  lo  a 
I  diffiiaion  i^  tlie  gospol,  as  if  a  proplket  had  been  deiHitud  lo  a 
I  to  them,  '  Vour  strength  ia  to  «l  atilL' 

"That  such  mnst  be  thv  necessary  elteot  of  all  vie 
I  flitore  which  tcud  to  mliow  that  lbe  t-mleavors  of  the  prcacivt  II 
10,  ia  evident.     Hope  is  the  jmrent  of  ah  activia 
I  To  bo  dooiuitl  to  labor  without  hope  has  been  mythologia 
■  reprtawitted  aa  one  of  the  punishmeuUi  of  the  lost.    To 
I  Iheu,  titat  the  same  eObrts  will  be  made  where  failure  u 

s  wlwro  succewt  ia  antiuipated,  U  lo  overlook  a  fimdamonl 

J  principle  of  human  nature, ...  As  long  aa  the  result  of  a  coad 

I  of  duty  is  dvuljtful  only,  hupc  and  fear  stlternate ;  nor  would  >| 

9  puwubJe  for  fear  entirely  to  prevail  without  hrin^fing  t 

l£  despair,    liut  in  Uie  quest' 
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under  conBideration,  we  a/re  not  eupposed  to  be  left  in  a  state  of 
yneeriainty  tie  to  the  iesue  of  our  endeanors^  but  to  be  distinctly 
efprised  that  they  wiU  end  in  defeat.  And  the  known  and  in- 
evitable tendency  of  snch  a  state  of  mind,  is  (with  certain  excep- 
ticNia  of  the  kind  we  have  stated)  to  produce  relative  inaction." 
—Pp.  115-117. 

He  thus  represents  the  doctrine  held  by  Millenarians  that 
the  nations  are  not  to  be  converted,  and  the  world  become 
the  scene  of  universal  righteousness  and  peace,  anterior  to 
Chrijt's  second  coming,  as  the  doctrine  that  no  success  what- 
ever is  to  attend  the  present  efforts  of  the  church  to  convert 
men,  that  they  are  not  "  to  lead  to  any  valuable  result,"  but 
**will  prove  abortive,"  '*  will  end  in  defeat."    But  that  repre- 
sentation is  wholly  unjust.     Millenarians  hold  no  such  doc- 
trine, nor  any  other  that  involves  it  or  yields  it  any  coun- 
tenance.    While  they  receive  with  full  faith  the  numerous 
predictions  that  the  world  is  to  remain  in  open  and  general 
revolt  as  it  now  is,  and  the  church,  in  a  large  measure,  in 
apostasy  till  the  time  of  Christ's  coming;  they  hold,  also, 
with  full  conviction,  that  the  church  is  bound  by  Christ't*  in- 
junction to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  tliat  he 
will  now  make  it  eflBcacious,  when  preached  to  the  heathen, 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  it  is  ordinarily  made  effective  by  his 
Spirit  to  those  to  whom  it  is  preached  of  the  populations 
that  are  already  nominally  Christianized;  and  that  there  is 
88  larj^e  encouragement,  therefore,  in  that  relation  to  com- 
municate the  gospel  to  the  unevangelized,  as  there  is  to  con- 
tinue t»>  preach  it  to  those  who  are  already  living  in  it<*  light. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  the  experiment  of  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  has  shown  that  the  gospel  is  proportion- 
ally as  successful  when  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific  Isles,  of  China,  India,  and  Africa,  and  the  abori- 
gines of  this  continent,  as  it  is  when  proclaimed  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Germans,  or  French,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  ?    Yet  itis  that  false  doctrine,  falsely  ascribed  to  Mil- 
lenarians, that  he  assails,  and  the  confutation  of  which  he 
treats  as  a  proof  that  the  prophetic  Scriptures  furnish  not  a 
hint  that  the  world  is  not  to  be  converted  by  human  instru- 
mentality, and  antecedently  to  Christ's  second  coming.  TIius 
he  argues  from  the  fact  that  Christ  commands  liis  disciples 
TOL.  xn. — HO.  I.  3 
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to  preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy  creature,  that  their  obedience 
to  that  command  will  be  attended  with  a  meaenre  of  Bocceee 
proportional  to  their  fidelity.  Very  well ;  admit  it.  It  is 
precisely  what  all  Millenariana  hold.  Bot  the  certainty  that 
some  measure  uf  anccess  will  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  the  lieathen  ie  no  proof  anrely  that  every  indivi- 
dual pagan  or  other  false  worshipper  to  whom  it  is  preached 
will  be  converted,  and  that  the  whole  world  will  thus  be 
brought  to  eubmiseion  to  Christ's  sceptre  anterior  to  hia 
second  advent ;  which  are  the  propoeitiona  Dr.  Harris  em- 
pl6}'B  it  to  demonstrate  I  He  argues,  also,  that  the  doctrine 
he  aesails  cannot  be  true,  from  the  consideration  that  to  sup- 
pose that  no  blessing  whatever  slionld  attend  the  commnni. 
cation  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  is  inconsistent  with  God's 
sincerity,  benignity,  and  wisdom  ;  and  with  the  office,  also, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Admit  that  it  is ;  yet  inasmnch  as  nei- 
ther Millenariana  nor  any  other  class  entertain  that  supposi- 
tion, its  inconsistency  with  fact  and  truth  is  no  proof  that  the 
wholly  difi'L-rent  dnclriiic  1jl-1J  by  MJlk-nariiii      ' 
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baye  no  adequate  motive  to  lift  a  finger  for  the  promotion 
of  missions,  unless  he  were  assured  that  it  would  be  >efl9ca- 
eions  to  the  conversion  of  all  to  whom  the  word  of  life  was 
bj  his  means  preached  ;  and  should  therefore,  if  he  took  any 
part  in  it,  act  only  irom  hypocritical  motives.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  had  not  self-knowledge  and  candor  enough  to  make 
this  disclosure  of  himself  directly,  in  place  of  wrapping  it 
up  in  a  charge  on  those  to  whom  the  imputation  is  a  gross 
and  inexcusable  calumny.  The  knowledge  that  the  gospel 
is  not  now  to  be  the  means  of  salvation  to  all  to  whom  it  is 
made  known,  and  that  the  world  is  not  to  be  converted  till 
Christ  comes,  is  no  more  to  Millenarians  an  obstacle  to  com- 
municating it  to  as  many,  and  thereby  saving  as  many  as  is 
practicable,  than  it  was  to  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians. The  apostles  and  teacl>ers  of  the  first  age  were,  to  a 
man,  Millenarians,  andknewthatonly  apart  of  those  to  whom 
tliey  made  known  the  word  of  life  would  be  converted,  and 
only  a  part  of  those  to  whom  it  should  be  preached  in  after  ages 
till  Christ  should  come.  Yet  that  knowledge  did  not  prevent 
them  from  the  most  strenuous  eflbrts  to  proclaim  it  to  as  many 
as  they  could,  and  draw  as  many  to  the  faith  as  were  foreor- 
dained to  eternal  life.  They  counted  it  an  honor  and  a  joy  to 
be  the  instrn  raents  of  leading  very  moderate  numbers  to  Christ 
compared  to  the  multitudes  who  remained  under  the  sway 
of  sin.  And  were  they  not  sincere  ?  Were  it  not  to  shock 
every  Christian  heart  to  intimate  that  their  acts  were  incon- 
sistent with  their  faith ;  that  their  submission  to  toils,  self- 
denials,  hatred,  persecution,  torture,  and  death,  was  simply  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  consistency  and  devotedness  which  they 
could  not  have  felt?  Yet  Dr.  Harris's  imputation  is,  in  fact, 
levelled  at  them,  as  directly  as  it  is  at  modem  Millenarians, 
who  hold  the  same  faith  and  act  on  the  same  principles.  In 
what  a  sad  depth  of  confusi9n  and  error  did  he  involve  him- 
self I  It  is  no  more  inconsistent  in  Millenarians  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  labor  sincerely  and  earnestly  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  than  it  was  in  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  the 
first  age,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  not  only  not  to 
draw  all  whom  they  should  address  to  Christ,  but  that  they 
should  be  repelled  by  far  the  greater  number,  pursued  with 
Batred  and  vengeance,  and  at  length  put  to  death. 
That  the  Millenarians  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
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are  sincere  in  tlieir  intereet  and  Rctivity  in  miasiona.  Dr. 
Harria  liad  ample  proof,  not  only  from  the  high  character 
of  tiinse  at  Iionie,  hnt  especially  from  tlie  well-known  fact 
tliiit  ft  large  share  of  the  most  esteemed  and  effective  niis- 
sionaries  from  England  and  Scotland  are  themselves  Mille- 
narians,  and  a  very  large  Bliare  of  the  most  effective  snp- 
porters  of  missions  among  iho  English  and  Scotch  residents 
in  Africa,  India,  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  nnd 
Pacific  Oceans,  Is  this  large  body  of  men,  not  Bnrpassf  d  by 
any  others  in  intelligence,  high  character,  laborionsiiess,  and 
success,  to  be  branded  as  hyj>ocrite8  becanee  if — instead  of 
holding  and  acting  on  the  truth  as  they  do — they  held  the 
false  tbeoiy  Dr.  Harris  nnjuslly  ascribes  to  them, — consis- 
tency would,  in  bis  judgment,  drive  them  from  the  work,  or, 
at  beet,  only  perujit  ihem  to  pursue  it  without  faith  and 
without  sincerity?  Tlianks  be  to  God,  they  do  not  need 
vindication  from  his  gratuitous  and  absurd  aspersions. 
They  are  known  ihroughout  the  world,  and  known  to  be  aa 
incapable  of  tlie  treacliery  to  Christ,  to  which  Dr.  H, 'a  theory 
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gpecial  pleading,  distortion,  prejadice,  and  partisanship  reign 
tbr«)uglioat,  and  render  it  wholly  unworthy  of  the  subject, 
and  undeserving  the  commendation  it  has  received  from  a 
share  of  the  religious  public.  Nor  can  anything  be  more 
certain  than  that,  much  as  it  has  been  applauded,  and  largely 
as  it  has  beeii  used  as  a  means  of  exciting  the  church  to  a 
higiier  zeal  for  niissions,  its  chief  elements  are  not  really  be- 
lieved by  those  who  receive  and  commend  it  Its  most 
essential  doctrines  are,  that  every  individual  who  is  renewed, 
is  bonnd,  from  the  moment  of  conversion,  to  consecrate 
himself  entirely  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
16  to  labor  for  that  end  with  implicit  faith  that  God  will 
make  his  labors,  as  far  as  they  extend,  efficacious.  But  who 
but  wild  enthusiasts  and  half-delirious  fanatics  ever  believed 
those  propositions  ?  None  of  the  missions  of  the  present  day 
are  conducted  on  that  conviction.  Not  a  solitary  herald  is 
sentf'^rth  by  the  church  at  home,  not  one  who  is  laboring  in 
the  fields  of  Africa,  of  India,  of  China,  of  the  isles  of  the 
eoutliem  and  western  ocean,  toils  with  that  expectation.  Not 
a  solitary  sect  or  church  in  Europe  or  America  has  any  such 
faith.  If  they  had,  they  would  exemplify  it  by  migrating 
miiversally  to  the  regions  where  paganism  reigns,  and  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the  unevangelized  to  the 
&ith.  This  theory  is  thus  shown  to  be  false  by  the  faith  and 
ez(>erience  of  all  the  missions  ever  undertaken  by  the  church, 
and  of  all  churches  and  individuals  at  home.  No  minister  or 
private  believer  at  home  regards  God  as  pledged  to  convert 
every  individual  whom  he  endeavors  to  lead  to  Ciirist 
Such  a  persuasion  would  bespeak  delirium,  and  could  only 
issue  in  disappointment,  and  would  be  likely,  in  many 
instances,  to  end  in  the  disbelief  of  religion  itself.  Dr. 
Harris  and  his  coadjutors  never,  in  any  measure,  acted  up  to 
his  doctrine.  Yet  his  work,  presented  to  the  church  under 
auspices  that  naturally  gave  it  conspicuity  and  authority, 
and  generally  commended  by  the  press,  has  had  a  wide 
diffusion,  and  exerted  a  large  influence. 

Its  day,  however,  and  the  day  of  similar  works,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  is  nearly  over.  The  reception  of  such  an 
Eieay,  put  forth  now  for  the  first  time,  would  be  far  less 
general  and  hearty  than  that  which  his  met  at  its  introduc- 
tioa  to  the  pabllc.    Great  changes  have  since  taken  place 
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in  tlio  expectation  of  the  churches  of  large  and  speedy  suc- 
cess in  the  ttttempt  to  convert  t)ie  heathen.  It  isfoniid  that 
tlie  gospel  is  not  made  eSicai^ions  to  them,  un  aiij  greater 
scale  ]>rnportioiiiiil_v,  than  it  is  to  the  unretiewed  at  Lome. 
Thousands  and  tens  "f  thousands  have  been  led  to  re-examine 
the  teHchings  of  The  New  Toatamtnt  on  the  subject,  and 
have  become  s;tti>fied  that  Dr.  Harris's  theory  is  nnscrtp- 
tural  and  ahsnnl ;  and  preconceptions  and  prejudices  that 
have  been  obstuclee  to  tlie  tnitli,  have,  in  a  measure,  given 
Way  in  tlie  minds  of  many  others.  It  is  a  fit  time,  there- 
fore, for  a  cabn  reconsideration  of  the  subject ;  and  we  pro- 
pose in  the  remiiiiider  of  this  article,  to  state  hiiefly  what 
the  Scriplures  teach  in  regard  to  the  sncctaa  of  the  gospel, 
the  character  of  ihe  church,  and  tlie  state  of  the  world 
during  tlie  present  dispensation;  and  the  time  when,  and 
the  conditions  under  which,  the  world  is  lo  be  converted. 

I.  In  the  first  }'!ace,  then,  it  is  foreshown  that,  during  the 
present  dispensation,  salvation  is  not  to  he  einliraced  by 
those  universally  to  whom  tlie  gospel  is  preached  ;  hut  that 
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bom  affections,  when  called  to  the  Belf-denials,  and  perhaps 
reproaches  and  persecutions  of  a  holy  life,  find  the  service 
of  Christ  wholly  distasteinl,  and  relapse  to  the  world.  The 
diird,  and  only  other  class  symbolized  by  tfie  ground,  that 
however  in  other  respects  cultivated,  is  preoccupied  by 
thorn  roots,  consists  of  those  who,  though  religiously  edu- 
cated, and  raised  to  strong  convictions  of  duty,  and  solemn 
resolves  to  perform  it,  yet  allow  their  natural  affections 
to  continue  in  the  predominance,  like  thorns  previously 
established  in  a  soil  where  wheat  is  sown—  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  reason  and  conscience,  neglect  and 
reject  it,  because  of  their  occupation  with  worldly  cares, 
and  love  of  riches  and  pleasure.  And  each  of  these  classes 
— those  who  reject  it  from  insensibility,  from  unwillingness 
to  meet  the  self-denials  and  persecutions  to  which  it  subjects 
them,  and  from  enthralment  to  the  cares  and  love  of  the 
world,  comprises  a  far  greater  number  than  the  fourth  who 
receive  and  obey  it. 

We  have  thus  a  representation,  from  the  lips  of  Christ 
himself,  in  the  most  specific  and  impressive  form,  that  the 
gospel  is  not,  under  the  present  dispensation,  to  prove  effi- 
cacious to  all  to  whom  it  is  made  known,  but  that  only  a 
small  number,  compared  to  the  vast  crowds  symbolized  by 
the  trodden  way,  the  soil  underlaid  by  rock,  and  the  ground 
occupied  by  thorns,  are  to  receive  its  truths  and  yield  the 
fruits  that  spring  from  them  in  the  heart  new  created  in 
knowledge  and  righteousness.  And  this  great  prediction. 
has  been  verified  in  every  community  in  which  the  gospel 
has  been  proclaimed,  from  the  day  of  its  utterance  to  the 
present  time.  No  herald  has  ever  announced  the  glad 
tidings,  no  scene  in  which  they  have  been  uttered,  whether 
in  the  realms  of  idolatry  or  in  Christendom,  but  lias  wit- 
nessed its  accomplishment;  and  it  is  to  continue  to  be  veri- 
fied to  the  close  of  this  dispensation.  It  precludes,  accord- 
ingly, the  notion  that  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  to  take 
place  under  the  administration  God  is  now  exercisins:. 

IL  But  Christ  forewarned  those  whom  he  sent  fortli  to 
preach  the  gospel,  not  only  that  they  were  not  to  meet  with 
universal  nor  general  success ;  but  that  they  were  to  encoun- 
ter a  stem  and  relentless  resistance  from  many,  and  be  hated, 
persecuted,  and  put  to  death.     ^^  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 
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sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves :  Beware  of  men ;  for  tlie.y  will 
deliver  ymi  up  to  tlie  c>iincils,  and  they  will  scimrge  you  in 
tlieif  s\  uag'iyuen ;  and  ye  t^liali  be  brought  before  gi'vernors 
and  kiii^'B  for  my  sake,  for  a  totimnny  against  them  and 
the  Gentiles.  And  Elie  brother  shuil  deliver  up  the  brother 
to  lii'ulii,  and  the  father  the  cliild  ;  and  the  children  shall 
rise  lip  against  thuir  parents  and  cause  them  tn  be  put  to 
death.  And  ye  shall  be  haled  of  all  nations  for  my  name 
sake ;  but  ho  that  endureth  to  the  end  eliall  be  saved." 
MutlliL'w  X,  16-22.  And  this  war  on  them  he  f  ireshowB, 
Malt.  xxiv.  9-1+,  is  to  continue  to  his  second  coming;  also, 
Maik  xiii.  9-13;  Lnke  xxi.  12-17.  Aud  ihia  )>re>lictioa 
has  been  verified  iji  an  aM-fn!  form  from  the  tirel  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel  to  the  present  day.  The  pei^ecutiou  of 
the  apustles  was  cummenced  by  the  Jewish  rnlera  at  Jera- 
saleiii  a  fe»'  daj's  after  their  first  sermon  at  Ptmlecost,  and 
spread  into  other  jiarts  of  the  empire  as  churclu'S  were 
planted  in  them;  and  the  Jews  were  soon  succeeded  by  the 
GfUiiles,  who  began  &  series  of  cruel  and  bloody  persecu- 
i  tliat  continued  witli  few  intermissiops  tlirouirhinit  the 
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tfaer  till  the  hanrest :  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  age,  a&d 
the  reapers  are  the  angek  :  as,  therefore,  the  tares  are 
gathered  and  bnmed  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  with  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one  at  the  end  of  this  ai^.  The 
Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  thej  shall 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  that  offend,  and  them  that  do 
iniqnity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  tire.  Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  snn  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father,"  out  of  which  the  children  of  the  wicked  have 
just  been  gathered.  Matt  xiii.  24-30;  37-43.  As  this 
intermixture  of  the  wicked  with  the  children  of  God  is  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  and  as  they  are 
then  to  be  removed  from  the  kingdom  by  destruction,  not 
by  conversion,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  are  not  to  be  converted  during  this  dispensation. 

lY.  Christ  foretold,  also,  that  the  wicked,  thus  intermixed 
with  the  righteous  in  the  church,  are  not  to  be  quiescent 
and  harmless,  but  are  to  apostatize  from  the  gospel  which 
they  profess  to  receive,  and  become  enemies,  and  persecute 
the  children  of  God  with  whom  they  are  intermixed. 
^^  Then  shall  they  deliver  yon  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall 
kill  you,  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's 
sake.  And  then  [when  persecution  thus  rages  against  you] 
shall  many  [who  profess  my  name]  be  offended,  and  shall 
betray  one  another,  and  shall  hate  one  another.  And  many 
iidse  prophets  shall  arise  and  shall  deceive  many.  And 
because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax 
cold."  Matt.  xxiv.  9-12.  That  they  betray  one  another 
shows  that  both  the  betrayer  and  the  betrayed  belong  to 
the  church.  Those  not  professing  to  be  Clirist's  disciples 
could  not  betray  one  another  as  such.  Tiiis  prediction  also 
has  had  a  direful  fulfilment.  On  the  legalization  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Constantine,  a  vast  body  of  pagans  entered  the 
church  from  mere  motives  of  fashion  and  policy ;  and  ere 
l<Hig  the  subjects  of  the  state  were  required  to  be  members 
of  the  church — submission  to  the  church  and  participation 
in  its  sacraments  being  conditions  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship— and  that  rule  prevailed  in  the  eastern  empire  as  long 
as  that  empire  subsisted,  and  has  prevailed  in  the  main  in 
the  states  of  the  western  empire  to  the  present  day.  Instead 
of  the  conversion  of  the  world  by  the  gospel,  the  church 
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itself,  it  was  revealed,  was  not  to  be  converted  \>j  it,  bat  ■ 
large  ebaie  of  its  members  were  to  be  the  children  of  the 
great  enemy  of  Cbri&t's  kingdom. 

V.  It  was  Ibresbown,  moreover,  that  the  civil  rulers  of 
the  Koinan  empire,  imtead  of  obeying  the  gospel,  were  to 
usurp  dominion  over  it,  and  ot^er  the  church,  endeavor  to 
force  its  ministers  and  members  into  subservience  to  their 
will,  and  persecute  and  drive  them  for  tlieir  allegiance  to 
Christ  into  concealment  for  safety.  Thus  the  great  red 
dragon,  the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of  the  whole  Koman  em- 
pire down  to  the  conquest  of  the  West  by  the  Goths,  and 
of  tlie  eastern  empire  through  the  thousand  years  that  fol- 
lowed to  its  fail,  drove  the  woman,  the  representative  of 
the  true  church,  into  the  wildemesB,  where  a  place  was  pre- 
pared for  lier  nonrishment  twelve  hnndred  and  sixty  years : 
and  was  wroth  with  her,  and  persecuted  her,  and  made  war 
with  the  remnant  of  ber  seed  who  keep  tlie  commandments 
of  God  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Hev.  xii.  3-17. 
The  rulers  of  the  western  empire  also,  af^er  it  passed  under 
the  di'iiiinion  of  the  Goths.  arroL'atud   tlie   riirbts   of  God 
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mony  of  Jesus,  td  worship  it,  by  ascribing  to  it  the  divine 
rights  which  it  usurps,  receiving  the  religion  it  imposes 
on  them,  and  applauding  it  in  its  persecution  of  those  who 
worship  Gt>d.  And  this  prophecy  has  had  a  verification  so 
conspicuous,  so  vast,  and  so  dreadful,  that  all  eyes  see  it, 
and  all  acknowlege  it.  The  persecution  of  believers,  com- 
menced by  the  dragon  in  the  strife  between  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  was  continued  in  the  eastern  empire  till  its 
fall,  at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  has  been 
since,  in  a  measure,  in  the  dominion  of  the  civil  head  of  the 
Greek  church.  It  was  commenced  by  the  Gothic  kings  also 
on  the  legalization  of  the  church  in  their  several  dominions, 
and  is  continued  to  the  present  day.  There  is  not  a  govern- 
ment in  Europe  that  does  not  claim  the  right  to  dictate  to 
its  subjects  what  faith  they  shall  hold,  and  what  worship 
they  shall  offer ;  there  is  not  one  that  tolerates  dissent  from 
the  nationalized  church,  that  does  not  grant  the  tolera- 
tion it  permits  by  legislative  acts,  and  treat  it  as  a  concession 
of  what  it  might,  if  it  pleased,  withhold. 

VI.  It  is  foreshown  that  a  power  of  much  the  same  cha- 
racter should  arise  also  in  the  nominal  church,  that  should 
claim  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  God,  arrogate  supreme  autho- 
rity over  religion  and  over  the  church,  introduce  a  false 
worship,  and  tyrannize  over  and  kill  tlie  true  servants  of 
God.  Tlie  second  beast,  that  came  up  out  of  the  earth,  with 
two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  a  voice  as  a  dragon,  was  to 
exercise  all  the  power  in  kinds — civil  and  religious — of  the 
first  beast,  and  cause  the  earth  and  them  who  dwell  therein 
to  worship  the  first  beast,  by  assent  to  its  impious  claims. 
"And  he  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  by  the 
miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  beast, 
saying  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  that  they  should  ' 
make  an  image  to  the  beast  which  had  the  wound  by  a 
sword  and  did  live ;  and  he  had  power  to  give  life  unto  the 
image  of  the  beast  that  the  image  of  the  beast  should  both 
speak,  and  canse  that  as  many  as  would  not  worship  the 
image  of  the  beast,  should  be  killed."  Eov.  xiii.  2-17.  This 
prophecy  also  has  received  a  fulfilment  that  is  conspicuous 
to  all  eyes ;  the  papacy,  in  which,  as  in  the  monarchies 
of  the  states,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  is  united, 
being  the  rule  denoted  by  the  beast  fi*om  the  earth;  the 
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image  corresponding  to  the  beist,  being  the  Oatholic  Iiier- 
arcliy,  coexiensive  with  the  ten  kingdoms,  with  the  pojw  as 
its  ht^ad,  claiming  authority  over  the  states  of  the  empire, 
as  veil  as  its  chnrches,  and  pereecnting  and  pnnishing  with 
death  all  whr>  refuse  to  submit  to  its  authority,  and  to  offer 
the  false  and  impious  worship  which  it  enjuins.  This  apos- 
tate  and  corrupting  power,  instead  of  converting  the  nations, 
has  aimed,  and  aims  still,  to  strike  Christianity  itself  and  its 
witnesses  from  existence. 

YII.  Tli^Be  inalignaut  powera,  wliose  whole  aim  is  to 
obstruct  Clirigt's  kingdom,  and  draw  men  to  a  false  wor- 
'  ship,  are  to  coutinne  their  sway  down  t4>  the  close  of  the 
present  digpeiisation.  Thns,  instead  of  being  converted 
before,  or  at  Christ's  coming,  it  is  foreshown,  Dan.  vii,  &-14, 
that  the  wild  beast  is  to  be  judged  and  given  to  the  burning 
flame,  at  tlie  time  that  the  Son  of  Han  comes  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  receives  tlie  dominion  of  the  earth,  that  all 
its  nations  may  serve  him.  The  man  of  sin,  who  exalts  him- 
self aliove  God,  and  claims  to  be  divine,  is  to  continue  liis 
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by  the  imprees  of  his  name  on  their  foreheads,  and  when 
those  who  sarviv^e  will  go  out  of  great  tribulation,  as  they 
enter  the  kingdom,  which  is  immediately  to  ft>llow  it. 
Instead  of  passing  from  a  millennium  of  peace  and  rest,  they 
will  go  from  a  conflict  in  which  they  wonid  have  fallen 
martyrs,  were  it  not  for  the  direct  interyention  of  Christ  to 
deliver  tliem. 

IX.  The  last  days  of  the  present  dispensation,  in  place  of 
days  of  univereal  righteousness,  are  to  be  perilous  times^ 
in  which  men  generally  will  abandon  themselves  to  the 
sway  of  their  evil  passions,  2  Tim.  iii.  1-5,  and  will  deride 
the  predicted  coming  of  Christ,  2  Pet  iii.  3,  4.  When  the 
witnesses  are  slain,  the  multitude  are  to  exult,  Rev.  xi.  9, 
16 :  and  the  success  that  is  to  attend  the  emissaries,  denoted 
by  the  unclean  spirits  from  the  month  of  the  beast,  the 
&lse  prophet,  and  the  dragon,  who  are  to  go  forth  to  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  gather 
them  together  to  the  great  battle  in  which  they  are  to  en- 
deavor to  blot  Christ's  kingdom  from  the  earth,  indicates 
that  the  crowd  are  to  approve  of  their  attempt,  and  are  to 
be  wrought  up  to  extreme  rage  and  desperation.  Rev.  xvi. 
18-16. 

X.  The  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
generally  when  Christ  comes,  shows  that  they  are  to  be  his 
enemies,  not  his  friends.  ^^  When  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  appear  in  heaven,  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the 
earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  with  great  power  and  glory."  Malt.  xxiv. 
30.  ^^  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall 
see  him,  and  they  which  pierced  him,  and  all  kindreds  of 
the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him."  Rev.  i.  7.  Why 
should  they  wail  and  cry  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall 
on  them  and  hide  them  from  the  face  of  the  Lamb,  if  they 
are  not  at  enmity  with  him,  and  conscious  that  he  has  come 
to  take  vengeance  on  them  ? 

XL  The  multitude  of  the  impiously  wicked,  who  are  to^ 
be  destroyed  at  his  coming,  shows  that  the  world  is  to  be  in 
general  revolt  from  him.  That  their  numbers  are  to  be 
very  great  is  symbolized  by  the  vintage  of  the  earth,  when 
the  cluster,  crushed  in  the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
yielded  a  river  of  blood  that  ran  up  to  the  horses'  bridles 
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for  tlie  space  of  sixteen  hundred  farloDgs.  Bev.  xiv.  18-20, 
and  xix.  17-21.  It  is  indicated  also  in  the  jadgment  of  the 
living  nations,  Matt  xzv.  31-38 ;  41-46,  and  in  Zech.  xiv. 
1-3,  12-15  ;  and  is  expressly  foretold  Isaiah  Ixvi.  35, 16. 

XII.  It  is  revealed  with  eqnal  clearness,  on  the  other 
side,  tliat  it  is  after  Christ's  second  coming,  and  assamption 
of  tlie  sceptre  of  the  earth,  tliat  the  conversion  of  the  world 
JB  to  take  place.  Thns,  it  was  after  tlie  image  was  smitten 
on  ile  fi-et  of  iron  and  clay,  and  they  Vjere  broken  in  pieces, 
tliat  the  stone,  the  symbol  of  Clirist's  kingdom,  became  a 
great  monntain,  and  tilled  the  whole  earth.  Dan.  ii,  34,  35. 
It  was  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Han,  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  at  the  time  of  the  j  udgment  and  destruction  of  the 
persecuting  wild  beast,  that  he  received  the  dominion  of  the 
eartb,  iliut  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him,  and  estabtislicd  a  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven 
whicli  is  not  to  pass  away.  Dan.  vii.  13-27.  It  is  at  the 
sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  when  thelast  judgment sare  to 
be  inHiutcd  on  tiie  great  enemies  of  God,  symbolized  by  the 
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and  promises  his  presence  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  age ; 
and  he  attempts  to  make  them  proofs  of  his  doctrine  by  as- 
Boming  and  affirming  that  those  commands  and  promises 
are  pledges  that  the  gospel  preached  bj  them  shall  be 
made  efficacious  to  all  nations.  Bat  that  assumption,  so 
bndlj  proclaimed  and  so  confidently  asserted,  is  wholly 
groundless.  The  command  respects  the  work  the  apostles 
were  to  perform,  not  the  effect  of  their  labors  on  those 
whom  they  were  to  teach  ;  and  the  promise  was  of  the  pre- 
sence Christ  was  to  grant  them  in  their  ministry,  not  that 
be  was  to  grant  the  nations  whom  they  were  to  address. 
The  command  to  them  ^o  preach  the  gospel  to  all  mankind, 
no  more  implies  that  all  to  whom  they  should  preach  shoald 
be  renewed,  than  the  command  to  all  men  everywhere  to 
repent  and  believe,  implies  that  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
will  he  led  by  the  renewing  Spirit  to  obey  it.  But  be- 
yond this,  Dr.  Harris  was  precluded  from  such  an  assump- 
tion by  the  fact,  on  the  one  side,  that  Christ  expressly  fore- 
warned his  disciples  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  many 
other  discourses,  that  the  gospel  was  not  to  be  accepted  and 
become  efficacious  to  all  to  whom  it  should  be  made  known  ; 
but  shoald  by  a  great  share  of  hearers  be  neglected  and 
rejected  :  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  in 
reality  made  efficacious  to  more  than  a  very  small  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  apostles  actually  proclaimed  it.  Far  the 
greater  number,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  whom  it 
was  made  known  in  the  first  age,  rejected  it  with  obstinacy 
and  passion,  aud  either  persecuted,  or  acquiesced  in  the  per- 
secution and  slaughter  of  tho^e  who  taught  or  embraced  it. 
This  fact  alone,  proclaiming  as  it  does  with  a  thunder-voice, 
the  error  of  his  construction  of  the  command  and  promise, 
should  have  withheld  Dr.  Harris  from  the  presumption  of 
repeating  and  persisting  in  it.  For  if  his  construction  of 
the  command  and  promise  is  legitimate,  how  happened  it 
that  the  pledge  that  the  gospel  should  be  made  the  means 
of  conversion  to  all  to  whom  it  was  preached,  was  not  kept 
to  the  apostles  themselves,  to  whom  Dr.  H.  holds  it  was 
given  ?  But  as  no  such  pledge  was  verified  to  the  apostles, 
nor  has  been  to  any  of  their  successors  in  the  office  of 
heralds  of  the  glad  tidings  to  the  nations,  how  is  it  to  be 
proved  that  it  is  to  be  verified  to  any  others  who  are  to 
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fill  tliat  office  nnder  the  present  dispensBtion  f  If  there  if 
notliing  in  the  command  and  promise  inconeistent  with  the 
fact  ill  the  first  a^,  aud  in  all  thtit  have  followed,  that  a 
largo  part  of  tlie  Iiearers  of  the  glad  tidings  are  left  to 
reject  them,  a'ld  go  on  in  anbelief  and  perish,  hnw  is  it 
to  be  proved  from  the  command  and  promise,  that  a  lika 
propnrtiiin  of  tlioee  to  whom  tlie  gospel  shall  herewfter  be 
preached,  anterior  to  Christ's  second  advent,  will  not  also  be 
left  to  rejfct  it  and  perish? 

The  otiier  cla-'s  of  passages  cited  hy  Dr.  Harris  to  snstain 
bis  theory,  are  snch  expressions  as,  taken  by  themselreB, 
eimplv  fore-^how  tliat  all  nations  are  at  length  to  be  converted. 
These  he  cooBirues  as  forenbowing  that  their  convenion  is 
to  take  plm-e  in  the  present  dispensation,  before  Chrises 
second  coming;  although  every  one  of  them  taken  from  a 
context  tliat  indicates  the  time  when  it  13  to  be  fnlBlled, 
defines  that  time  as  after  Clirist's  Eecond  advent,  and  the 
commencement  of  liis  reign  on  tlie  earth.  Those  that  are 
disconnected  with  a  definition  of  the  time,  are  no  more 
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riches  of  his  gloiy  toward  vessels  of  mercy  he  before  pre- 
pared for  glory,  even  us  whom  he  called  not  only  of  Jews, 
but  also  of  Gentiles ; "  has  he  not  a  right  to  do  it  ?  Eom. 
ix.  18,  24.  Here  his  determination  to  sKow  the  wrath  due 
to  sin,  and  his  leaving  men  to  reject  the  gospel  and  perish, 
as  they  do  under  the  present  dispensation,  are  represented 
as  in  order  that  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  the  perfections 
may  be  known,  that  are  displayed  in  the  redemption  of 
those  who  are  saved.  That  is,  the  exhibition  that  is  now 
taking  place,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  heart  of  man  in  his 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  and  the  other  sins  he  is  perpetrating ; 
and  on  the  other,  of  the  right  of  God  to  punish  him,  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of 
Grod  may  be  understood,  by  which  those  who  are  made  , 
vessels  of  mercy  are  saved.  God  has  not  only  a  right, 
therefore,  to  allow  that  manifestation  to  take  place,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  his  vindication ;  it  is  necessary  to  the  universe, 
m  order  that  the  glory  of  his  skill  and  grace  may  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  But  when  that  manifestation  of 
what  man  is,  what  sin  is,  and  what  the  punishment  is  that 
is  due  to  it,  has  reached  a  certain  point,  it  will  have  filled 
the  office  for  which  it  is  permitted,  and  not  need  to  be 
extended  any  farther.  When,  therefore,  that  point  is 
reached,  God  may  change  his  administration  over  the 
world,  and  save  all  that  thereafter  come  into  existence, 
without  a  probability  that  the  universe  will  misunderstand 
it,  or  fail  to  discern  and  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the 
power,  and  intelligence,  and  love,  by  which  it  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  point,  it  is  foreshown,  will  be  reached 
when  Christ  comes  the  second  time,  and  closes  the  present, 
and  institutes  a  new  dispensation.  "For  as  ye,  Gentiles,  in 
times  past,  have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained 
mercy  through  their  unbelief;  even  so  have  these,  the  Jews, 
now  not  believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  also  may 
obtain  mercy.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all — shut  them 
all  up  in  imbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  them  all." 
Rom.  xi.  30,  32.  That  is,  he  first  called  the  Jews  and  left 
the  Gentiles  uncalled,  and  then  called  the  Gentiles  and  left 
the  Jews  uncalled,  and  permitted  each,  in  both  conditions 
in  which  they  were  placed,  to  show  that,  left  without  the 
renewing  power  of  the  Spirit,  they  universally  reject  God  : 
VOL.  xn. — NO.  I.  3 
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and  that  demonstration  is  allowed  in  order  that  when  it  ia 
SnJHlicd  lie  may  have  mercy  on  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
who  thereafter  come  into  life,  without  any  poesibility  of 
a  miBiinderstanding  hy  any  of  the  condition  from  which 
they  who  are  redeemed  are  aaved,  or  the  riches  of  the 
grace  thnt  redcomsthem;  and  the  time  when  that  demon- 
stration is  to  be  completed,  and  the  redemption  of  all  to 
commence,  is  tlie  time  when  Christ  comes  and  assumes  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  The  time  when  all  Israel  is  to  be 
saved,  is  the  time  wlien  the  Deliverer  shall  come  to  Zion, 
and  shall  turn  away  nngodlinees  from  Jacob.  Bom.  zi.  26. 
Tliiit  men  reject  on  eo  vast  a  scale,  and  are  to  continue  to 
reject  the  gospel  dnring  the  present  dispensation,  instead  of 
t  an  obstacle  to  the  finnl  redemption  of  the  race,  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  it.  It  is  to  be  because  so  adequate  a 
manifestation  is  now  made  of  the  alienation  and  ruin  of  man, 
and  of  tlie  right  of  (rrod  to  abandon  and  punish  him  ;  that 
no  fnrther  demonstrations  of  them  will  be  necessary  ^t  the 
close  of  this  economy,  but  Christ  may  then  interpose  in  the 
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to  them.  It  is  taught  directly,  explicitly,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  and  with  the  most  impressive  emphasis,  is  exempli* 
fled  by  parables  drawn  from  the  realms  of  nature,  set  forth 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  great  agents  who  are  to 
continue  the  reign  of  evil  in  the  world  to  the  close  of  this 
dispensation,  their  catastrophe  is  depicted  at  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  nations  is  foreshown  as  to  follow  his  coming.  Not  a 
solitary  mode  of  prediction  is  omitted  that  is  needful  to  give 
certainty  and  clearness  to  this  great  disclosure  of  the  divine 
counsels ;  not  a  stroke  that  is  requisite  to  give  completeness 
to  the  portraiture  and  guide  the  humble  and  impartial  to  a 
discernment  of  its  meaning.  Christ  proclaims,  with  his  own 
voice,  that  only  a  few  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  should 
be  preached  would  receive  and  obey  it ;  that  those  who 
were  to  go  forth  to  preach  it,  in  place  of  meeting  a  friendly 
reception,  were  to  be  hated,  repelled,  and  put  to  death  ;  and 
that  a  large  share  of  those  who  were  to  profess  his  name, 
instead  of  disciples,  were  to  be  the  subjects  and  emissaries 
of  Satan.  And  he  foreshowed,  through  the  apostles,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  church  itself  were,  ere  long,  to  aposta- 
tize, and  teach,  and  spread  a  false  religion  ;  that  the  rulers 
of  the  state  and  the  church  would  usurp  dominion  over  the 
gospel  and  over  men  in  their  relations  to  God,  and  beguil- 
ing and  forcing  the  multitude  to  an  impious  faith  and 
homage,  would  persecute  the  true  worshippers  and  wit- 
nesses of  God,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  them  from  the 
earth;  and  that  these  malign  powers  will  continue  their 
career  till  Christ  comes,  and  consigning  them  to  destruction, 
takes  possession  of  the  world  as  his  kingdom,  and  brings 
the  nations  to  submission  to  his  sceptre.  This  is  the  only 
picture  that  is  drawn  in  the  sacred  word  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation. The  prophets  speak  but  one  voice,  and  that 
voice  is  heard  in  all  their  great  utterances.  Tliere  is  not 
another  feature  of  the  divine  purposes,  there  is  not  another 
characteristic  of  the  administration  that  is  to  continue 
during  the  present  economy,  drawn  on  the  inspired  page 
with  such  frequency,  such  distinctness,  and  in  such  impres- 
sive colors.  And  this  picture  has  been  verified  with  equal 
certainty  and  distinctness  in  every  age  since  it  was  drawn. 
A  large  share  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  has  been 
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preached  have,  in  every  period  from  its  firet  promulgation, 
rejected  it.  The  apostles  and  other  heralds  who  first 
preaclied  the  grapel  to  Jews  and  Gentilea,  met  a  Btem 
repulse  from  the  crowds,  and  were  imprisoned,  scourged, 
and  in  many  instances  put  to  death,  and  their  faithful  snc- 
cessors  were  pursaed  with  hatred,  opposition,  and  violence, 
through  seventeen  centuries,  and  vast  numbers  of  tliera 
c^insigned  to  (he  block,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake,  tor  their 
fidelity ;  and  it  is  only  by  sufferance,  in  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  tliat  they  are  now  permitted  to  utter  the  testimony 
of  Jesus.  The  chnrch  has,  consisted  through  many  ages  in 
a  largo  degree  of  the  merely  worldly,  and  has  apostatized 
from  the  gospel  to  a  false  faith  and  superstitions  and  impious 
worsiiip  ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  Asia  and 
Eurofie  liave  usurped  dominion  over  religion  and  the 
eluirch,  led  tlieir  subjects  generally  into  apostasy,  and 
euileuvored  to  exterminate  the  true  teachers  and  worship- 
peiti  from  the  earth  ;  and  they  persist  still  in  their  usnrpa- 
■,  and  are  animated  in  a  measure  with  a  disposition  to 
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tance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 
Those  who  affect  to  find  a  different  revelation  in  the  sacred 
word,  who  proclaim  a  conversion  of  the  world  by  human 
means,  ander  the  present  dispensation,  and  deny,  even,  as 
many  do,  that  Christ  is  to  reign  on  the  earth,  are  not  exposi- 
tors of  the  word,  but  prophets  out  of  their  own  hearts.  It 
is  sad  to  see  how  many,  from  the  prepossessions  of  education, 
or  other  causes,  join  that  train,  whose  intelligence,  faith  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  redemption,  and  candor  on  other  themes, 
shonld  place  them  on  the  side  of  truth  in  respect  to  this.  But 
we  trust  the  day  of  prejudice,  misconception,  and  indiffer- 
ence, is  passing  away.  The  light  of  truth  is  ere  long  to  break 
on  the  church  in  such  resplendence  that  none  but  blind 
eyes  can  fail  to  see  it,  and  under  its  awe-inspiring  disclo- 
sures the  people  of  God,  instead  of  being  smitten  into  unbe- 
lief and  a  remission  of  efforts  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the 
world,  as  such  prognosticators  as  Dr.  Harris  imagine,  will  be 
roused  to  a  thousand  times  the  faith,  the  self  denial,  the  love, 
the  zeal,  the  hope,  the  activity  they  now  feel  and  exhibit, 
and  will  at  once, — as  is  foreshown  in  the  vision  of  the  angel 
who  proclaims  Christ's  coming  to  judge  them,  and  summon 
them  to  receive  and  worship  him, — carry  the  gospel  to  all 
the  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth. 


Art.  II. — Notes  on  Scripture. 
Matthew  xx.  20-xxn.  14. 

Matt.  XX.  20,  21 :  "  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  oi 
Zebedee's  children,  with  her  sons,  worshipping  him,  and  d  c- 
ainng  a  certain  thing  of  him.  And  he  said  to  her,  What 
wilt  thou  ?  She  said  unto  him,  Grant  that  these  my  two 
sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  the  other  on 
thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom." 

According  to  Mark  (x.  35),  it  was  James  and  John  who 
made  this  request,  and  it  is  evident,  from  Matthew's  account, 
that  they  at  least  joined  in  it  (vs.  22).  But  we  may  well 
marvel  that  these  brethren  shonld  even  allow  such  a  re- 
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qneBt  to  be  made,  after  the  promise  tlie  Lord  had  given 
tbem,  as  well  as  to  the  other  apoBtlee,  in  reply  to  the  qnes- 
tion  of  Peler  (Matt.  xix.  27,  28).  He  had  promiaed  each  a 
throne  and  dominioD  over  a  tribe  of  Israel  in  the  world  to 
come  (Palingeiiesia).  Tet  not  content,  they  would  occn[^ 
the  tlirooee  nearest  to  the  King,  their  master.  We  mnst 
remember,  too,  that  James  and  John  had  witnessed  the 
transfiguration,  and  must  have  had  higher  conceptions  of 
the  glory  to  which  they  aspired  than  any  other  of  the  apoe- 
tles  excepting  Peter.  The  request,  and  the  indignation  it 
excited,  reveal  the  imperfection  of  Uieir  knowledge  and 
character  at  that  time,  and  with  thia  view  especially  we 
notice  the  passage.  One  wonld  think  that  the  lowest  place 
in  Biich  a  kingdom  would  be  glorious  enough  to  satisfy  their 
loftiest  wish.  But  the  request  displayed  their  ignorance, 
and  BO  the  I^oi-d  told  tbem.  It  was  made  no  doubt  with 
the  full  belief  that  tlie  expected  kingdom  was  soon  to  be 
estabhshed  in  outward  glory  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  course 
before  their  death.  Tlie  other  apostles,  though  with  less 
knowledire  of  tlm  iilorv  ul'  llie  kiiijjLluin.  dJsuUvtiJ  the  same 
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was  the  plan  the  Father  had  ordained.  In  answering  the 
question  affirmatiTelj,  they  answered  ignorantlj.  Of  them- 
selves they  could  do  neither.  Hence  the  Saviour  confirmed 
their  answer  with  a  promise  of  divine  power,  as  if  he  had 
said :  Ye  know  neither  what  ye  ask,  nor  what  ye  say ;  but 
I  grant  you  this. 

Vs.  23.  "  Ye  shall"  (be  enabled  by  the  divine  power  and 
grace  to)  '^  drink  indeed  of  my  cup,  and  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with.'' 

Tliese  words  we  regard  as  a  promise  in  answer  to  the 
mother's  request.  It  was  not  the  thing  she  asked,  but  what 
the  Saviour  saw  proper  to  grant.  It  was  an  assurance  to 
these  brethren,  that  they  should  be  sharers  with  him  in  suf- 
ferings and  glory  (see  Bev.  i.  9),  and  an  assurance  also  of 
his  divine  aid  to  endure  the  one  and  attain  the  other. 
•  Ys.  23.  "  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  is 
not  mine  to  give,  but  [or  except  to  those]  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  of  my  Father." 

By  these  words  the  Saviour  denies,  or  rather  refuses  to  pro- 
mise beforehand,  the  distinctions  especially  requested;  leav- 
ing them  to  the  disposal  of  the  divine  decree,  in  conformity 
with  which  he  would,  in  all  things,  regulate  and  administer 
his  kingdom.*  This  (23d)  verse  then  contains  a  promise 
made  and  a  promise  withheld. 

But  according  to  the  common  interpretation  it  contains 
no  promise  whatever-— only  a  prediction  of  suflFerings,  ex- 
pressed under  the  two  forms  of  "  drinking  of  a  cup,"  and 
"being  baptized."  The  sense,  however,  appears  to  be:  "  Ye 
shall  indeed  drink  of  my  cup  of  sorrows  (see  Matt.  xxvi.  3&) 
and  be  baptized  with  ray  baptism,  by  which  your  souls  shall 
first  be  renewed  and  sanctified,  and  your  bodi^  at  last  be 


^  The  interpolated  worcU  in  the  'English  veraion,  "  t^  ahatl  be  givetC*  to 
them,  etc,  should  be  stricken  out.  Oar  Lord  elsewhere  repreaenta  himself 
M  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  rewards  of  his  kingdom  (Luke  xix.  11-27,  and 
see  John  t.  22,  27;  Matt  scxviii.  18  ;  John  xvii.  2;  xiii.  8).  The  rendering 
of  the  Syriae  version  is  in  conformity  with  that  above  given.  (See  Fabrioius* 
Lat  version,  and  Murdock's  Eng.  version  of  the  Syriac  K.  T.,  also  Treroelliat.) 
Diodate  interpolates  the  words  sard  dato  ;  Erasmus,  coutingst;  the  Vulgate, 
voUt.  Montanus  renders  verbatim,  without  interpolation.  The  particle 
*«XXa  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  except,  (See  l^^^C.  in  Num.  ?pq(Y,  38  ; 
Dta.  il  11 ;  Marie  iv.  22;  2  Cor.  v.  4.) 
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glorified  anii  ma'le  like  unto  my  own  body  of  glory  (see 
Pijilip.  iii.  21 ;  1  John  iii.  2 ;  Rora.  viii.  29) ;  hut  to  sit  on  ray 
right  hand  and  on  my  left,  enjoying  the  tirst  places  in  my 
kingdom,  is  not  mine  to  give,  except  to  those  for  whom  it 
has  bwii  prepared  hy  ray  Father."  (See  the  note  on  Acta, 
chap.  ii. ;  Jonrii.  vol.  x.  pp.  5-1S-550.)  The  prediction  ot 
snffcTings  is  emhlcmatically  represented  by  the  words  "drink 
of  my  cup."  The  promise  of  glorification  is  involved  in 
the  word  "  haplism."  Thus  understood,  the  words  beanti- 
fully  illustrate  the  graciooB  character  of  the  Sa^-iour.  The 
mother  asked  for  glory  and  distinction  in  glory,  for  her  two 
sons.  Tlie  Saviour  promised  them  glory,  great  glory,  not 
the  reverse  of  what  they  desired.  (See  Luke  si.  11,  12.) 
But  it  was  a  glory  to  be  attained  only  through  sufferings 
(drinking  of  his  cup),  which  his  grace  Bhoutd  strengthen 
them  to  endure. 

It  is  a  further  objection  to  the  common  interpretation  that 
neither  James  nor  John  suffL-red  death  by  cnicifi.xion. 
James  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword  (Acts  xii.  2).     John 
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and  the  feelings  of  this  evangelist  have  been  when  he  com- 
posed his  gospel.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  tanght  him  the 
meaning  of  the  Saviour's  words,  and  shown  him  something 
of  the  natare  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  which  they  all  then 
ignorantly  judged  of  by  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  The 
day  of  Pentecost  produced  a  wonderful  transformation  of 
the  character  of  the  apostles  intellectually  and  morally. 

Matt.  XX.  25-27.  "But  Jesus  called  them  and  said,  Ye 
know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion 
over  them"  (the  nations,  their  subjects),  "  and  they  that  are 
great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
among  you ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you  let 
him  be  your  minister,  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among 
you  let  him  be  your  servant"  (Mark  x.  46). 

All  the  apostles  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  same 
system  and  arrangement  of  things  which  they  observed  in 
the  world  would  continue  to  subsist  in  the  kingdom  they 
expected.  This  misconception  is  apparent  from  the  passage 
just  considered,  and  our  Lord,  in  these  verses,  takes  occasion 
to  correct  it.  He  told  them  that  although  they  should  be 
princes  in  his  kingdom  they  would  be  most  unlike  the 
princes  of  this  world,  for  they  lord  it  over  their  subjects ; — 
but  in  his  kingdom  places  of  eminence  and  power  would  be 
places  of  service,  and  the  greatest  eminence  would  be  insepa- 
rably joined  with  the  humblest  service.  As  if  he  had  said : 
"  I  have  promised  you  thrones  and  dominion  over  the  trib.es  of 
Israel,  but  do  not  think  that  you  will  exercise  it  after  the 
manner  of  the  princes  of  this  world." 

Tlie  great  law  of  my  kingdom,  is  the  law  of  love.  Your 
office  will  be  to  impart  good  to  those  whom  you  will  rule 
over,  and  serve  them,  not  to  be  served  by  them.  In  so  doing 
you  will  most  resemble  God,  whose  nature  it  is  to  impart 
blessin<rs  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  of  his 
creatures,  without  recompense,  which  the  infinite  fulness  of 
his  nature  renders  him  incapable  of  receiving"  (Ps.  1.  7-14). 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this  preconceived  opi- 
nion of  the  apostles,  while  they  were  yet  unsanctified,  has 
greatly  prevailed  in  the  visible  church,  almost  from  its  origin, 
notwithstanding  these  words  of  the  Saviour,  The  hier- 
archy of  Rome — while  assuming  for  its  sovereign  pontiff  the 
title,  Servus  Servorum  Dei — has  exercised  lordship  over  the 
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and  ot.licr  brnnclies  of  the  chinch,  biiico  tho  Rcfonnntioi], 
have  fref^uently  lost  sight  of,  perliaps  quite  forgotten,  the 
kind  oI'di.iiuiLiiuii  the  Snvioiir  iiroiuiaed — even  while  profess- 
ing to  follow  tliis  fill  id  a  men  lal  luw. 

What  our  Lord  said  on  this  occasion  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
lie  eaid  to  nil  his  oloct  pooplu,  (See  Kev.  i.  G  ;  iii.  21,)  And 
if  it  be  inquired,  what  occasions  there  can  bo  for  such  rnle 
or  service,  and  what  field  vast  enough  for  the  unceasing 
employment  of  their  whole  body,  we  can  only  answer  we 
know  Hot.  Ourconccjiliouson  tliesoqueBltonamay,  in  other 
reejiects,  be  as  far  from  the  reality  as  were  the  coiict-ptions 
of  the  iipostles  upon  the  nature  of  tho  pre-eminence  they 
coveted.  But  as  we  arc  taught  expressly  that  the  hajipiness 
of  tlie  elect  will  consist  essentially  in  service,  wo  confidently 
infer  tliat  n  service  ample  enough  to  engage  all  their  ener- 
gies will  be  assigned  to  them  (Luke  xix.  17-19).  Soine- 
tliing  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  intimated  in  Luko  xvi.  9 — 
aa  obscure  paesago — tho  precise  meauing  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  apprehend  witiiout  more  knowledge  of  the 
economy  of  the  world  of  Kedemption.  (See  Ileb.  i.  1-i ;  ii.5.) 
Beeidos,  we  know  ihat  in  the  "  Father's  house  are  many 
maoBions"  (John  xiv.  2);  and  to  all  those  the  dominion  of 
our  Lord  extends.  Tho  creation  is  vast  already,  infinitely 
beyond  our  highest  conceptions  ;  and  for  aught  wc  know — 
rather  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  (John  v.  17) — the  crea- 
lire  energies  of  the  Divine  nature  will  be  for  ever  employed 
in  enlarging  it  on  every  border.  But  however  we  may  spe- 
culate, thus  much  we  know,  that  the  Lord  will  provide  the 
means  of  fulfiUuig  everything  he  has  promised  or  purposed. 

Matt.  XX.  28.  "  Even  as  tlie  Sox  of  Man  came  not  to  bo 
miuistered  unto  [served]  but  to  minister  [serve  othera],  and 
[rather  say,  even]  to  give  his  life  s  ransom  for  many." 

Our  Ixjrd  onforce*  his  doctrine  by  his  example.  A«  Soa 
of  Man,  lie  was  and  is  tho  Lord  of  the  world.  (See  note  ou 
Matt.  xvi.  27.)  Aa  if  he  had  said,  "  If  I,  the  King  of  tho 
kiugsandLordof  the  lords  of  the  whole  earth  have  come  todo 
BOrvicc  to  thehumbiestof  men — my  creatures,  ray  subjecta; 
not  to  be  served  by  them  ;  you  ought  to  dismiss  these  low 
and  grovelling  views  of  greatness.     My  example  (not  the 
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imitation  and  love"  (John  xiii.  15).  His  works  of  benefi- 
cence they  had  witnessed  in  many  forms,  which  they  would 
have  been  well  prepared  to  appreciate,  could  they  have 
conceived  adequately  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  his  nature. 
One  service,  however,  greater  than  all,  and  inconceivable  to 
them,  yet  remained  ;  it  was  his  sacrificial  work,  to  which  he 
referred  by  the  last  words  of  this  verse — "  even  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many."  (See  Eom.  v.  7,  8  ;  John  x.  11.) 
Upon  this  clause  we  add  a  few  observations. 

The  act  of  giving  or  offering  his  life  as  a  ransom,  our 
Lord  predicates  of  himself  as  Son  of  Man.  It  was  an  act 
appropriate  in  its  nature  only  to  the  priestly  office.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  as  Son  of  Man  he  ever  has  been  a 
priest  as  well  as  a  king.  It  was  shown  in  a  former  note 
(Matt.  xvii.  22,  23)  that  as  the  King  and  Lord  of  Nature  he 
was  its  Pontiff^ — ^his  sovereignty  and  priesthood  being  com- 
mensurate and  inseparable.  His  relation,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
to  this  world,  as  its  king  and  universal  Lord,  is  most  explicitly 
taught  in  various  forms  (Ps.  viii.  6, 7, 8 ;  Matt.  xiii.  41 ;  xvi.  27, 
28 ;  xix.  28 ;  xxv.  31-46  ;  John  v.  27  ;  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Eev.  i. 
13 ;  Dan.  vii.  13, 14).  His  dominion  is,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
"  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  When  he 
shall  enter  upon  it  in  outward  glory  (see  1  Tim.  vi.  15),  ac- 
cording to  this  prediction  of  Daniel,  Satan  shall  have  no 
power  again  to  mar  it, — all  that  is  offensive  to  Divine  purity 
in  the  whole  earth  shall  be  expelled  from  it  (Matt.  xiii.  41). 
All  his  enemies  (including  the  powers  of  darkness  as  well  as 
rebellious  men)  will  have  been  subjected  to  him  (Matt.  xxii. 
44;  Ps.  ex.) — the  curae,  and  all  the  evils  it  has  entailed  cast 
out  (Rev,  xxi.  3-5),  and  all  things  restored  to  a  beauty  and 
glory  transcending  that  in  which  they  were  at  iirst  created. 
Over  the  new  world,  the  Son  of  Man,  as  the  second  Adam, 
will  exercise  eternal  dominion.  The  means  by  which  this 
ineffably  glorious  result  is  now  being  wrought  out  are  his 
sacrilicial  work  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  universal  Pontiff*, 
and  Lord  of  Nature. 

K  we  consider,  in  connexion  with  these  two  functions,  his 
attributes  of  wisdom,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth, 
we  shall  best  approximate  a  proper  conception  of  the  King 
OF  BioHTEousNsss  and  King  of  Pbace   (Is.  ix.  6,  7),  whom 
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Pail!  describes  in  the  dftli,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Ilebrews-  By  interpreting  the  names  Mkit 
cHizKnKc,  Melechsalem  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  tlie  apostle  intimated 
that  the  principal  thing  to  be  regarded  was,  their  signifi- 
cation ;  and  of  whom,  we  may  now  inquire,  can  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  ns  of  that  great  personage  who  met  Abraham 
bo  predicated  but  the  Son  of  Man?  (See  the  notes  on 
ilatt.  ix.  4,  25-27  ;  xii.  2,  43-^5,  46-50 ;  xiii.  3T-4^  ;  xiv. 
lS-21,  22,  23,  32;  xvi.  6,  7,  13,  14,  13,  16,  27,  28;  xvii. 
'J,  9,  22,  23,  37;  xviii.  11.)     Consider: 

(1.)  lie  was  withont  father,  without  motlier,  without 
descent  (or  any  earthly  genealogy),  having  neither  beginning 
of  days,  nor  end  of  life,  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God. 
This  is  said  of  him,  as  we  conceive,  not  as  the  seed  of  the 
woman  nor  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  nor  as  the  seed  of 
David  (Gen,  iii.  15 ;  Matt.  i.  1),  hut  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
BecoiLd  man,  the  last  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven  (1  Cor. 
XV.  45-49).  As  t!ie  seed  of  the  woman,  the  son  of  David, 
1  of  Abraham,  his  genealogy  is  given  (Luke  iii,  23-3S ; 
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priesthood  is,  that  men  who  are  made  priests  according  to 
that  order,  die ;  which  could  not  be  affirmed  of  Melcbizedec 
and  his  order,  for  he  continueth  for  ever,  and  his  priesthood 
is  anchangeable,  that  is,  does  not  pass  from  one  person  to 
another  (Heb.  vil.  23,  24). 

What  man,  having  an  earthly,  or  human  genealogy,  could 
be  a  priest  of  this  order  but  the  promised  seed  of  the  wo- 
man, the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  Judah,  of  David,  Jesus  the 
son  of  Joseph  ?  Now  the  apostle  is  careful  to  remark  (Heb. 
vii.  14)  that  of  the  tribe  of  tfndah  Moses  sp^ke  nothing  con- 
cerning the  priesthood,  and  consequently  no  man  of  that 
tribe  could  be  a  priest  "according  to  the  order  of  Aaron  (see 
Heb.  viii.  4).  But  the  Son  of  Man — the  Heir,  the  Lord,  the 
Pontiff  of  the  world — having  become  incarnate  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  in  fulfilment  of  God's  covenant  with  David  (see 
note  on  Matt.  ix.  4),  in  order  that  he  might  have  somewhat 
(viz.  the  body  of  flesh  which  he  took)  to  offer  (Heb.  viii.  3, 
3L  5),  fulfilled  his  own  proper  office  of  priest  according  to  the 
order  of  his  higher  relations  as  Son  of  Man;  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  Christ,  the  covenanted  seed  of  David,  he  exercised  a 
priesthood  above  the  order  of  his  incarnate  relations  to  the 
race,  and  according  to  his  relations  to  the  world  from  its 
creation,  as  Son  of  Man.  It  was  this  which  constituted  him 
a  priest  according  to  the  order  of  Melchizedec.  This  could 
not  be,  if  Melchizedec  had  been  any  other  than  the  Son  of 
man.  For  if  Melchizedec  were  a  mortal  man,  then  he  could 
not  have  had  that  which  is  essential  to  his  own  order,  for 
which  our  Lord  was  denominated  a  priest  after  his  order; 
but  if  an  immortal  man,  then  he  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Son  of  Man. 

(3)  Again  ;  if  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedec  be  perpetual, 
aud  Melchizedec  himself  a  prfest  (i/«  t«  itnftxti^  Heb.  vii.  3) 
for  ever,  then  our  Lord  as  Son  of  Man  was  Melchizedec ; 
otherwise  it  would  follow  that  there  are  two  perpetual 
priesthoods  or  a  succession  of  one  priest  to  another  in  that 
priesthood,  or  two  priests  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
office,  either  of  which  is  impossible.  And  if  it  be  essential 
to  the  order  of  Melchizedec  that  the  priest  should  intercede 
within  the  veil,  then  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
must  be  the  Melchizedec  of  whom  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Paul  wrote ;  or  there  would  be  two  intercessors  within  the 
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veil,  wliicli  i3  contrary  to  the  Scriptnros ;  for  none  but  Jesus 
ever  did  or  ever  will  intercede  within  the  veil.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  similitnde  between  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  and  that  of  Melchizedec,  pointed  out  by  David  in  the 
110th  Psalm,  has  respect  to  the  perpetuity  and  eternity  of 
the  latter.  Hence,  ajiiin,  wc  infer  that  Melchizedec  and  the 
Son  of  Man  were  one  and  the  same  person,  only  under  dif- 
ferent manifestations  and  dispensations. 

(4)  If  we  may  translate  Heb.  vii.  1  {»vth  y«f  «  MiXx^nnlni) 
by  the  same  rule  the" translators  of  our  version  observed  in 
rendering  Heb.  viii.  10  (*ti  «i/r«  if  ii»lt,ti)  "for  this  is  the 
covenant,"  etc.,  we  get  a  direct  solotion  of  the  apostle'a 
meaning;  for  the  verse  would  then  be  read  thua :  "For 
this" — referring  to  Jesus,  the  forerunner,  in  the  preceding 
verse — "-U  the  Melchizedec  {king  of  righteonsness),  king  of 
Salem  (king  of  peace),  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings  and 
blessed  him."* 

In  tiiis  manner  Krasmiis  fno  mean  authority)  interpreted 
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The  clanse  of  the  veive  (28th)  upon  which  these  observa- 
tions are  fonnded  may  then  be  paraphrased  thus :  ^^  Even  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  tme  Melchizedec,  came  forth  from  the 
Father  and  came  into  the  world  (John  xvi.  28)  and  took  nnto 
himself  a  body  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Heb.  ii.  16),  in  or- 
der that  he  might,  as  a  priest  of  his  own  order,  offer  it  up  on 
the  cross  as  a  sacrifice,  a  ransom  for  many." 

Hiis  was  the  end  for  which  he  came ;  for  although  at 
first  he  came  to  the  nation  of  Israel  as  Messiah,  and 
preached  the  kingdom  to  them  that  they  might  receive 
iiim  in  that  character  as  their  king ;  yet  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  nation  would  reject  him,  as  they  virtually  did  when 
they  rejected  John  the  Baptist,  and  from  that  time  forth 
he  ministered  to  those  who  would  receive  him  as  the  Son  of 
Man  and  Saviour,  and  at  the  appointed  time  laid  down  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many  of  that  people  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  which  was  by  inheritance  his  own.* 

Matt.  xxi.  1-11.  The  triumphal  entry  of  our  Lord  into 
Jerusalem  was  a  remarkable  event.  Nothing  like  it  had 
occurred  before.  It  was  at  variance  with  his  previous  life 
(see  Matt  xii.  19),  and  it  must  have  greatly  perplexed  the 
priests  and  pharisees  who  had  already  resolved  to  put  him 
to  death  (John  xi.  53).  John  gives  ns  precisely  the  date  of 
it  in  reference  to  the  approaching  passover.  By  comparing 
John  xii.  1  and  12,  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
fifth  day  before  that  festival,  and  according  to  our  reckoning 
on  Sunday  (the  Sunday  following  being  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection). The  interval  was  thickly  crowded  with  the  most 
wonderful  events  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The  his- 
tory of  these  events,  and  the  public  and  private  discourses 
our  Lord  delivered  during  that  short  space  of  time,  occupy 
the  last  eight  chapters  of  this  gospel.    The  space  allotted  by 
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tpects  this  author  thinks  he  was  superior  to  Abraham,  Vnt  in  other  respeete. 
inferior.  The  discnssion  is  elaborate,  bat  does  not  remove  the  difficalti«B 
that  attend  erery  hypothesis,  which  aesnmes  an  earthly  although  anknown 
genealogy  of  Melchizedec. 

^  In  Rev.  V.  10,  the  redeemed  are  represented  as  praising  the  Lamb  be- 
CMXue  he  had  made  them  kings  and  priesU  unto  Grod ;  and  in  Rev.  zz.  6,  it  is 
declared,  that  those  who  have  part  in  ihejirst  resurrection  shall  be  prienU  of 
God  and  of  Christ  (see  1  Pet  iL  5,  9).  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  reader  to 
inquire  of  what  order  their  priesthood  will  bet  (See  John  zvii  22;  Phfl. 
IT.  21 ;  1  John  iii  2;  Heb.  ii  11). 
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each  of  t!ie  evangelists*  to  the  closing  week  of  our  Lord's 
miiiistr}',  compared  witli  that  allotted  to  the  preceding 
part  of  it,  shows  not  only  the  transcendent  importance  of 
its  events,  but  the  lieep  interest  which  they  felt  in  tlit-in. 

I3ut  tJiere  is  another  view  in  which  we  should  consider 
this  occiiiTence.  In  the  preceding  notes  the  reader's  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  majesty  and  glory  of  our  Lord's 
nature  ae  a  man,  liis  wonderful  attribntes  of  wisdom  and 
power,  and  his  dominion  over  all  physical  and  spiritual 
natures.  That  such  a  being  should  accept  a  triumph  wliose 
crowning  glory  was  the  liosannas  of  children,  shows  his 
great  condescension,  and  justifies  the  conclusion  that  tliera 
was  a  much  deeper  meaning  in  the  transaction  llian  those 
who  witnessed  it  discerned,  Matthew  alleges  expressly, 
that  this  entry  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner 
ol'  it,  were  u  fulfilment  of  prophecy  {Zech.  ix.  9),  and  so 
does  John  (xii.  15).  It  was  a  sign  by  which  Jerusalem 
might  know  her  king ;  and  however  minute  or  trivial  it  might 
appear  to  the  careless  and  worldly  Jews,  it  must  be  fulfilled 
(John  xix.28,x.  Spy    Ue  was  the  king— God ;  kina 
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titnde  (Matt  xxi.  8),  greater,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  who 
were  going  np  to  the  approaching  festival.  From  Beth- 
phage  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  a  village  not  named  by 
either  evangeh'st,  but  quite  near,  and,  perhaps,  in  sight,  giv- 
ing them  a  direction  which  evinced  both  his  knowledge  and 
his  power. 

Veree  2.  "  And  straightway  (su^swf,  readily,  without  seek- 
ing) ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied^  and  a  colt  with  her,"  "  whereon 
never  man  sat "  (Mark  xi.  2 ;  Luke  xix.  30). 

This  direction  may  remind  the  reader  of  that  he  gave  to 
Peter  respecting  the  tribute  money  (Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  of 
another  he  soon  afterwards  gave  to  the  two  disciples  he  sent 
to  prepare  the  passover  (Mark  xiv.  12-16 ;  Luke  xxii.  8-10). 
Nor  can  we  regard  the  words  "  whereon  never  man  sat,"  as 
unimportant  They  are  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  and  two 
of  the  evangelists  carefully  note  them.  Their  design,  perhaps, 
was  to  show  the  submissiveness  of  the  untrained  animal  to  the' 
Saviour's  will,  and,  ii^  this  view,  it  may  be  classed  with  the 
miracle  wrought  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute  money 
(Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  thus  be  intended  as  a  further  exempli- 
fication of  the  dominion  ascribed  to  him  in  the  8th  Psalm. 

Terse  3.  "  And  if  any  one  say  aught  to  you,  ye  shall  say, 
the  Lord  hath  need  of  them,  and  straightway  he  will  send 
them." 

What  the  Saviour  anticipated,  we  learn  from  Mark  (xi.  5) 
and  Luke  (xix.  33),  occurred.  The  owners  (Luke  xix.  33) 
observing  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  their  pro- 
perty was  about  to  be  taken,  interposed :  "  Why  loose  ye 
the  colt?"  The  motive  for  this  question  is  not  explained. 
A7hether  they  apprehended  trouble  or  danger  from  untying 
the  colt,  or  merely  regarded  the  act  as  an  improper  inter- 
ference with  their  rights,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Bengel 
supposes  that  the  owners  were  devoted  friends  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  But  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  We  suppose 
that  they  would  as  readily  have  consented  if  they  had  been 
stranfirers,  or  even  enemies  to  him.  It  seems  much  more 
probable  that  the  recording  of  this  circumstance  was 
designed  to  show  the  power  of  the  Saviour's  will ;  and  thus 
considered,  it  may  remind  the  reader  again  of  Mark  xiv.  14, 
15;  and  Luke  xxii.  8-10.  Besides,  the  title  which  he 
assumed,  and  bade  his  messengers  declare — ^the  lokd — 
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i^itjn  seeins  to  liave  respect  to  his  nniveraal  lie&tUbip 
over  the  earth,  as  Son  of  Man,  rather  than  to  the  spe- 
cial relation  lie  bore  to  his  disciples  and  familiar  friends. 
(See  John  xiii.  13.)  We  may  add,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
pro]jliec)'  finds  neither  impedimenta  in  the  opposition  of 
enemies,  nor  assistance  from  the  favor  of  friends.  If  we  may 
adopt  this  view  a^  the  trne  one,  we  have  in  this  chapter 
three  notable  examples  of  the  power  of  the  Saviour's  wil! 
(see  vs.  2,  3,  19),  as  well  as  a  direct  reference  (vs.  16) 
to  the  Sth  Fsahn,  in  which  his  dominion,  also  as  Son 
of  Man,  over  created  natures,  is  described,  (See  notes  on 
Malt.  viii.  2S-32.) 

But  we  must  not  leave  this  passage  without  noticing  the 
majesty  of  the  expression,  "The  Lord  liath  need  of  them." 
As  if  he  had  said  :  The  son  of  man — the  Lord  of  the  world, 
reqnires  their  services,  not  for  his  own  ease  or  convenience 
(for  we  do  not  read  that  he  rode  at  any  other  time  during  iiis 
public  ministry)  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  next  verses. 
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Neither  Mark  nor  Luke  quotes  this  or  any  otlier  prophecy 
as  haying  been  fulfilled  on  this  occasion ;  and  John  omits 
the  circamstanoe  of  the  Saviour's  sending  two  disciples  to 
the  Yillage,  and  the  directions  he  gave  them.  He  says, 
however,  that  none  of  .them  understood  at  that  time  the 
meaning  of  the  transaction ;  but  after  '^  Jesus  was  glorified 
then  remembered  they  that  these  things  were  written  of  him, 
and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  him."  Yet  the 
prophecy  is  unambiguous,  and  by  thus  fulfilling  it  the  Lord 
virtually  assumed  the  character  of  Zion's  king.  It  was  an 
overt  act  or  claim  of  sovereignty  raucli  more  significant  than 
any  which  the  chief  priests  alleged  against  him  before 
Pilate  (Luke  xxiii.  2).  It  was  an  answer  also  to  the  de- 
mand of  his  authority  which  the  priests  and  elders  made 
on  the  day  following  in  the  temple  (vs.  23),  which  they 
might  have  perceived,  had  they  remembered  the  prophecy 
and  understood  it. 

Verse  8.  "  And  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  gar- 
ments in  the  way,  and  others  cut  down  branches  from  the 
trees  and  strew^  them  in  the  way." 

It  appears  by  John  (xii.  12-13),  that  the  multitudes  which 
attended  him  on  this  occasion,  in  part  at  least,  came  out 
from  Jerusalem  to  meet  him,  for  the  news  of  his  coming  had 
reached  the  city.  These  joined  the  multitudes  which  had 
followed  from  Jericho  (xx.  31).  It  was  a  vast  concourse, 
which  agitated  {etrsKf^ri^  vs.  10)  and  aroused  the  whole  city. 
The  universal  inquiry  was,  who  is  this  ? 

The  spreading  of  their  garments  and  the  strewing  of 
branches  in  the  way,  were  tokens  of  submission  to  him,  as 
their  lawful  king  (2  Kings  ix.  13).  It  was  done  (xar'  oixovofjwav) 
as  a  part  of  the  customary  ceremonial  of  a  new  accession  to 
the  throne. 

Verse  9.  "  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before  and  that 
followed,  cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the   Son  of  David ; 


proper  meaDing  of  the  prophet,  the  evangelist  Matthew  differa  from  the 
othen  chiefly  in  being  more  particular ;  for  the  pnrpoee,  it  may  be  presumed, 
of  showing  how  minntely  our  Lord's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  corresponded 
with  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  He  took  care  that  nothing  sliould  be  want- 
ing to  the  sign  or  proof  which  he  was  now  about  to  exhibit  to  the  nation, 
that  he  wm  the  king  in  whom  the  prophet  bade  them  to  rejoice  greatly 
(ZMh.iz.9). 
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Blcijsctl  is  he  tliat  cometh  in  tlie  iiaiue  of  the  Lord  :  Ilosaniia 
ill  tini  Iiighcbt." 

By  this  acclamation  tliey  indicated  tliat  a  king  of  David's 
rai't^  liad  commenced  hia  reign;  an  event  which  was  luuked 
for  by  all,  ami  wjia  moat  grateful  to  their  dcaires.  The 
word  hoeanna  was  an  invocatioQ  of  his  royal  aid  aud  cle- 
nieiicy  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4 ;  liffov  i  jSaffiXiuj,  ffuffov,  LXX.;  Serva  me, 
Kex,  Vulg. ;  nsiin,  Ileb.  See  also  Pe.  cxviii.  25,  from  which 
this  acctaniatioii  aj-'peare  to  have  been  adopted),  m  if  they 
had  said  :  ■'  Ilosituna  to  thee,  O  Son  of  David  ;  Hosanna  to 
Him  who  is  in  the  liighest  heavens  (nrfauva  Si^a  t^  n  !i-i,iarius 

We  learn  from  Luke  (xix.  27),  that  the  acclatnatioa  com- 
menced at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  from 
Matthew  (x\i.  15),  that  it  waa  continued  until  after  he  had 
entered  the  temple.  The  Pharisees,  who  were  displeased 
(Luke  six.  39),  regarded  this  demonstration  of  the  po]mittr 
favor  as  a  sure  indication  of  his  succeBs  (John  xii.  19) ; 
from  which  we  miiy  infer  the  impresaiveness  of  the  scene 
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universal  arid  sincere,  the  overflowings  of  holy  hearts,  he 
would  at  that  time  have  established  his  kingdom  over  them 
(Lnke  xix.  41-44 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  37).  But  they  were  not  such ; 
rather  were  they  the  homage  of  depraved  natures — a  hom- 
age, nevertheless,  which  must  needs  be  rendered,  that  the 
prediction  of  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled  (vs.  4). 

To  this  occasion,  and  the  events  which  soon  followed,  the 
second  Psalm  undoubtedly  refers  (Acts  iv.  24-28 ;  xiii.  33). 
Tlie  sixth  verse  refers  especially  to  this  occasion,  yet  only 
provisionally  or  conditionally :  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  king 
upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion ''  [or  more  literally,  "  And  I 
have  anointed  my  King  over  Zion,  the  mountain  of  my 
holiness."] 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  Jehovah's  King  over  the  whole 
earth,  was  advancing  to  Mount  Zion  to  take  possession  of 
the  throne  of  David,  and  to  confirm,  at  that  time,  the  pro- 
mises unto  the  fathers  (Rom.  xv.  8),  if  their  children  would 
receive  him  with  a  loving  and  obedient  spirit. 

Luke  xix.  41-44.  "  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he 
looked  on  the  city  and  wept  over  it." 

Tlie  word  (exXautre)  translated  wept^  implies,  says  Dr. 
Bobinson,  "  not  only  the  shedding  of  tears,  but  every  exter- 
nal expression  of  grief."  It  is  a  more  intensive  word  than 
(f Jaxfutfg)  that  is  translated  wept  in  John  xi.  35.  Tlie  passage 
proves,  that  as  a  man,  our  Lord  felt  more  deeply  for  the 
doomed  city  and  its  inhabitants  than  any  other  man  could 
feel ;  for  no  other  man  could  have  so  vivid  an  apprehension 
of  the  awful  judgments  which  their  foreseen  and  guilty. 
rejection  of  him  would  bring  upon  them.  (See  Luke  xxiii. 
27-31,  and  notes  on  those  verses^  Journ.  vol.  ix.  465-409.) 
But  notice  also  the  contrasts  :  He  wiis  entering  the  city 
with  triumphal  displays,  amidst  the  shoutings  and  rejoicings 
of  myriads,  in  the  manner  foretold  by  the  prophet,  yet 
lamenting  aloud — a  circumstance  not  plainly  expressed  by 
the  prophet,  yet  implied  perhaps  in  the  word  135  {ani.  See 
Deut.  xvi.  3;  Prov.  xxxi.  5 ;  Gen.  xvi.  11 ;  xli.  52),  which 
the  LXX.  in  this  place  render  ^rfau^, — a  rendering  which  the 
evangelist  adopts.  We  do  not  suppose  the  word  necessarily 
implies  the  shedding  of  tears,  because  the  evangelist  adds, 
by  way  of  explanation : — 
•  Lake  xix,  42.  "  Saying,  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou 
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at  least,  in  tbia  thy  day,  the  things  wliicli  beloug  to  thy 
peace  !     But  now  they  are  liidden  from  thine  eyes." 

TliiB  verse  may  bo  rendered;  "Ohl  that  thon  hadst 
known,  even  thou  al*j" — alluding,  perhaps,  to  his  disciples, 
wjio  acknowledged  him  witli  hearty  good  will—"  the  things 
that  make  for  tliy  peace,  in  this  thy  day  I  " — meaning,  per- 
haps, that  very  day  of  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  her 
riglitful  king,  which  was  a  day  altogether  extraordinary. 
(Ps.  cxviii.  24.)  "  But  now  they  are  hidden  from  thine  eves." 
(See  Bengel'a  Gnoni.) 

By  the  rejection  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  nation  virtually 
rejected  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  kingdom  he  offered  tiiera. 
(See  notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  10,  Jonni.  vol.  xi.  390-392.)  By 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the 
nation,  as  such,  was  changed.  Judicial  blindness  had  come 
over  the  people  nationally.  The  ministry  of  the  Lord,  as 
has  been  remarked,  liad  also  been  from  that  time  changed, 
and  liis  labors  directed  to  otijer  ends,  viz.  to  the  saving  of 
those  who  would  receive  him  with  the  obedience  of  faith 
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King  and  Lord.  Bat  who  would  have  put  him  to  death,  if 
his  people  had  received  him  ?  In  the  providence  of  God, 
the  chosen  people  had  become  subject  to  Gentile  power ; 
and  Ps.  iL  1,  2;  Acts  iv.  25-27,  may  cast  some  light  upon 
this  subject.  Still  the  question  is  speculative,  and  ought  not 
to  be  pressed.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  sure,  that  the 
Divine  power  and  wisdom  can  never  want  expedients  to 
accomplish  all  the  Divine  purposes,  under  all  supposable  or 
possible  contingencies  and  emergencies. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  considering  the  scheme  of 
the  Divine  procedure  towards  Israel  (the  elect  nation),  and 
the  world  at  large,  as  framed  with  a  double  aspect :  that  is, 
as  having  respect  to  what  God  would  do,  whether  Israel 
would  keep  or  break  the  terms  of  the  covenant  If  Israel 
would  obey  and  keep  the  covenant,  then  they  should  be  a 
peculiar  people,  a  kingdom  of  priests.  '  This  is  expressly 
declared,  £xod.  xix.  5,  6.  They  should  be  exalted  to  thrones 
of  celestial  glory,  and  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  and  not 
only  behold  the  glory  of  their  king,  but  be  sharers  in  it  and 
his  throne.  The  nations  of  the  earth,  from  that  time  forth, 
would  have  been  subject  to  their  rule.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  disobey  and  break  the  covenant,  as  it 
was  foreseen  they  would,  then  the  promised  kingdom  should 
be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  anotlier  people,  to  be 
chosen  of  God,  and  called  and  collected  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  He  should  see  fit  (Matt.  xxi.  43, 
xxii.  8,  9,  11-13  ;  Luke  xiv.  24 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  and  see  notes 
on  Matt.  xvii.  22,  23). 

Luke  xix.  43,  44.  "  For  the  days  will  come  upon  thee, 
that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  com- 
pass thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall 
lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee,  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another, 
because  thou  knowest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation." 

This  prophecy  was  pronounced  as  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
about  to  enter  the  city  as  its  king.  It  was  repeated  more 
in  detail  to  four  of  the  disciples  upon  the  mount,  from 
which  he  was  then  descending,  two  days  afterwards  (Luke 
chap,  xxi.,  Matt.  chap,  xxiv.,  Mark  chap,  xiii.),  and  the 
same  calamities  he  alluded  to  again,  when  bearing  his  cross 
to  Calvary  (Luke  xxiii.  29).    The  true  cause  of  them  is  as- 
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ei^Tied  in  the  last  clause  of  these  verses.  The  nation  "  knew 
not  tlie  time  of  its  visitation,"  words  which  correspond  to 
the  42d  verse.  The  time  had  come  when  the  peace  of  the 
nation  mn<t  be  established  nnder  his  rnle,  or  the  nation  it- 
self must  be  given  over  to  the  power  of  its  enemitis.  He 
would  Imve  feathered  and  protected  them  with  tiie  most 
affectionate  care  (Mutt,  xxiii.  37;  Ps.  Ixxxi,  13-16),  but  they 
would  not  be  f»iit!iered.  The  fault  was  tlieirs.  Tlie  Saviour 
had  exhibited  to  them  all  the  appointed  proofs  of  iiia 
Messiiihsbip.  The  maimer  of  his  entry  into  the  city  at 
that  lime  was  a  prophetical  sign  of  bis  royal  character,  and 
claim  to  their  alle;:;iance.  Had  it  been  possible  for  them  to 
receive  bitn  with  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  had  they  done 
so,  "  ho  would  have  soon  subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned 
his  hand  against  tbeir  adversaries.  The  haters  of  the  Lord 
should  have  submitted  themselves  to  him,  but  their  time 
should  liave  endured  for  ever"  (P.".  Ixxxi.  14,  15). 

Matt.  xxi.  10,11.  "And  wlieri  he  was  coma  iuto  Jerusalem 
all  ihe  city  (the  whole   city)  was  mored  (agitated,  put  in 
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Some  harmonists  refer  this  transaction  to  the  next  day 
(Monday,  according  to  our  reckoning),  in  order  to  reconcile 
Matthew  with  Mark.  Others  suppose,  that  it  was  repeated 
on  the  next  day,  as  Mark  relates,  with  this  additional  re- 
straint, that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  carry  a  vessel 
through  the  temple  (Mark  xi.  16).  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  Lord  drove  out  of  the  temple  the  money- 
changers thrice,  vfe.  once  before  he  entered  upon  his  public 
ministry,  while  John  was  still  baptizing  (John  ii.  13-17),  and 
twice  jnst  before  the  close  of  it. 

Without  entering  into  a  formal  discussion  of  the  question, 
the  writer  adopts  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  it  appears  to  be 
both  reasonable  and  natural.  Another  question  has  been 
made,  whether  the  action  was  miraculous  or  simply  natural. 
Upon  this,  we  remark,  that  the  transaction  was  in  harmony 
with  the  other  acts  of  our  Lord  on  that  occasion.  He  had, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Zech.  ix.  9),  temporarily  as- 
sumed his  character  of  king  of  Zion.  Entering  the  city  as 
her  king,  in  the  manner  foretold,  ho  proceeded  to  the  tem- 
ple and  entered  it  also  in  that  character.  This  is  evident 
from  the  hosannas  which  he  there  received  in  despite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  priests  and  scribes  (vs.  15).  All  felt  his 
presence  and  the  mysterious  power  of  his  will.  His  works 
in  the  temple  on  that  occasion,  were  (daufi-atfia)  wonderful — 
wonderful,  as  we  suppose,  in  comparison  with  any  he  had 
exhibited  on  other  occasions  (vs.  16).  For  a  little  space,  he 
acted  as  king,  though  (•n'payg)  meekly  or  mildly,  in  comparison 
with  the  powers  he  will  exert  when  ho  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  32).  It  was  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion,  and  indeed  it  was  required  by  the  prophecy  he 
was  fulfilling,  that  he  should  do  so.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  next  verse. 

Matt.  xxi.  13.  "  And  he  said  to  them  it  is  written,  My 
house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made 
it  a  den  of  thieves."    (Mark  xi.  17  ;  Luke  xix.  46.) 

He  claims  the  temple  as  his  own — his  house :  his,  by 
Divine  right,  as  king  of  Zion  (see  Matt.  xii.  6).  In  that 
character  and  by  that  right,  he  expelled,  not  by  a  scourge  of 
cords  (John  ii.  15),  but  by  force  of  his  will,  those  who 
polluted  it.  These  words  must  have  been  nndcrstood  by 
those  who  heard  them  as  an  assumption  of  personal  autho- 
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ritj  over  tlie  temple,  and  of  tlie  right  to  oyerrnle  the  aatho- 
rity  of  the  prieete.  Therefore  it  was,  that  on  the  next  day 
the  priests  and  the  elders  made  a  formal  demand  of  his 
authority,  aiid  whence  he  derived  it  (vs.  23),  seeing  the 
guardianship  and  the  use  of  the  temple  was  by  the  law  and 
the  coustitution  of  their  commonwealth  especially  committed 
to  them.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  demand  was  made 
officially,  and  after  a  formal  consultation  ;  which  the  exciting 
events  of  the  preceding  day  did  not  allow  them  to  hold. 
The  reader  will  observe,  also,  that  their  demand  did  not 
turn  upon  his  miraclesof  healing  (vs.  14)  or  upon  his  teach- 
ing (see  Matt.  xxii.  16),  (for  these  they  did  not  regard  as  an 
invasion  of  their  authority),  but  upon  his  other  acts  oa  that 
occasion. 

Versea  15, 16.  "  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes 
saw  Ihe  wonderful  things  {iann^aia  the  wonders)  he  did, 
and  the  children  crying  In  tlie  temple  and  saying,  Ilosauna 
to  the  Son  of  David,  they  were  sore  displeased  (indignant), 
and  said  to  him,  Hearest  thou  what  these  say  ?" 

This  question  of  the  prieete  and  scribes,  shows  tho  chief 
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the  Son  of  Man  in  the  Son  of  David ;  for  on  the  same 
day,  and  perhaps  in  the  temple  on  the  same  occasion,  his 
disconrse  concemiDg  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  (John  xii. 
23-34)  prompted  the  people  to  inquire,  "  Who  is  thig  Son 
of  Man  ?  (vs.  34).  The  Christ,"  said  they,  "  abideth  for  ever. 
This  we  have  heard  out  of  the  law :  but  thou  sayest,  the 
Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up."  The  seemingly  opposite 
destinies  of  these  two  persons,  as  declared  by  the  law,  and 
by  himself,  proved  to  the  apprehension  of  the  people  .that 
they  could  not  be  the  same  person.  This  inquiry  of  the 
people  was  not  made  in  a  sceptical  spirit,  for  they  regarded 
him  as  a  prophet  and  were  very  attentive  to  hear  him  (Luke 
xix.48 ;  Mark  xi.  18  ;  Matt.  xxi.  48).  That  the  Son  of  Man 
was  not  an  ordinary  man  was  apparent  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  Lord's  discourse ;  especially  from  (vs.  23)  the  glory 
claimed  for  him,  attested  as  the  claim  was,  by  a  miraculous 
voice  (vs.  28,  29).  This  they  must  have  understood  :  but 
who  could  he  be  ?  They  had  not  heard  of  him  as  they  had  of 
the  Christ,  out  of  the  law.  It  is  significant  that  our  Lord 
did  not  answer  the  inquiry.  It  proves,  that  there  was  a 
mystery  in  the  matter,  which  it  did  not  belong  to  his  mission 
to  explain.    (Comp.  vs.  34  and  35.) 

The  view  the  writer  takes  of  the  question,  will  be  appa- 
rent to  those  who  have  considered  the  preceding  notes.  As 
the  (Aden  or)  Lord  of  the  world,  he  became  incarnate  in  the 
line  of  David.  It  was  this  purpose  which  excited  the  amaze- 
ment of  David.  (See  note  on  Matt.  ix.  4,  vol.  xi.  207,  21 1 ; 
Matt.  xvi.  13,  14, 16,  vol.  xi.  411-416).  As  the  seed  of 
David,  he  was  also  king  of  Zion.  On  the  ground  of  this 
distinction,  we  account  for  the  discriminative  words  of  Fs.  ii. 
6 :  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  king,"  that  is,  my  king  of  the  whole 
earth,  ^'  upon  Zion,  the  mountain  of  my  holiness."  He  had 
now  come  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Zech.  ix.  9)  meekly, 
yet  authoritatively  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  of 
his  temple  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  voluntarily  to  offer  up 
his  body  as  a  ransom  for  the  world,  of  which,  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  he  was  the  Lord  (John  xii.  24).  Considering  his  fore- 
seen  rejection  as  Messiah,  this  was  the  great  end  of  his  in- 
carnation and  mission  ;  and  that  was  the  mystery  which  the 
question  of  the  people  touched  upon.  Our  Lord's  answer 
was  in  effect :  ^^  Use  well  the  light  you  have,  while  you  have 
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it,  without  inquiring  into  matters  wliich  do  not  especially 
concern  yon  at  this  time  (vs.  35,  36). 

Matt.  xxi.  17,  "And  he  left  them  and  went  ont  of  the 
city  into  [to]  Bethany,  and  lodged  there." 

According  to  the  harmonists,  our  Lord's  trinmphal  entry 
into  Jornsatem,  and  the  transactions  in  the  temple  which 
we  have  considered,  occnrred  on  Simday,  or  five  days  before 
the  i»as5over.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  lodged  in  the  city 
any  night  afterwards.  He  went  either  to  Bethany  (Mark  xi. 
12)  or  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Luke  xxi.  37,  38 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Luke  xxii.  39)  or  to  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  (Matt,  sxvi.  36),  or  to  some  other  place  ont  of  the 
city  (Mark  xi.  19),  Are  we  to  regard  this  condnct  as  a  pre- 
caution, designed  to  guard  by  natural  means  against  his 
apprehension  before  tlie  appointed  time  (ecc  John  x.  3S),  and 
note  on  Matt.  ii.  13, 13),  or  a  part  of  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  pnnctnal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  waa  to  be 
accomplished  (see  John  xviii.  2  ;  Acts  i,  16),  or  hotli?  How- 
ever we  may  resolve  tlieso  questions,  it  is  evident,  the  rulers 
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The  miracle  recorded  in  these  verses  was  witnessed  onlj 
by  our  Lord's  disciples  (Mark  xi.  14).  It  was  wrought 
apparently  for  tlie  purpose  of  conveying  to  them  the 
instruction  contained  in  the  next  two  verses  (vs.  21,  22).  If 
we  regard  the  tree  as  a  symbol  of  the  nation,  and  the  male- 
diction as  indicative  of  the  nation's  doom,  until  tlie  end  of 
this  dispensation,  tlie  time  of  the  act  may  be  significant. 
Our  Lord  had  entered  Jerusalem,  the  day  before,  as  her 
king,  but  he  was  not  received  in  that  character,  except  by 
the  children.  The  multitudes  hailed  him  only  as  the  pro- 
phet of  Nazareth,  while  the  rulers  plotted  against  his  life 
(John  xii.  36).  With  that  day,  therefore,  the  day  of  their 
national  visitation  ended,  and  before  he  entered  the  city 
again,  he  portrayed  in  the  fig-tree  the  nation's  doom.  The 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,  in  Luke  xiii.  6-10,  at  least  favors 
the  symbolical  interpretation  of  this  miracle,  although  we 
cannot,  as  before  intimated,  find  ground  for  such  an  inter- 
pretation iu  the  context.  (See  Matt.  xxi.  42,  43.)  Nor  is 
it  probable  the  disciples,  at  that  time,  saw  more  in  the 
miracle  than  an  exhibition  of  power  which  the  Saviour 
taught  them  they  would  be  able  to  exercise  through  faith 
in  him  ;  and  thus  considered,  we  understand  in  the  literal 
sense  the  following  vei'se  : — 

Verse  21.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  have  faith,  and 
doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  this,  which  is  done  to  the 
fig-tree,  but  also  if  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain,  Be  thou 
removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done." 
(See  Mark  xi.  22,  23.) 

This  is  teaching  by  example  ;  a  method  which  excludes 
hyperbole.  Yet,  as  before  intimated,  the  promise  has 
respect  to  the  glorified  elect  in  the  world  to  come.  (See 
notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  30,  31 ;  John  xiv.  12,  vol.  viii.  100- 
103.)  If,  indeed,  we  assume  that  our  Lord,  in  this  promise, 
had  respect  to  his  believing  people  in  this  world,  then  it 
must  be  confessed  it  has  never  been  realized  even  in  the 
holiest  of  men  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2),  and  we  feel  constrained  by 
the  fact  to  divest  it  of  its  proper  literal  meaning.  What 
our  Lord  added  to  these  words,  however,  may  be  intended 
to  describe  the  power  of  faith  in  this  life. 

Verse  28.  "  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
prayer^  believing,  ye  shall  receive." 
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Here  prayer  is  added  to  faitli,  as  a  meana  to  the  end. 
On  a  former  occasion  (Matt.  xvii.  21,  see  note)  he  pre- 
scribed fasting  as  well  as  prayer,  but  in  that  case,  with 
reference  to  tlieir  exercise  of  ntiramlous  powers  in  this  life. 
But  in  this  verse  tlie  Saviour  seems  to  speak  only  of  believ- 
ing prayer;  and  tluis  nnderslood,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  sboTild  confine  tlie  promise  to  the  apostles,  any  more 
than  we  should  the  injunction  to  forgive,  which  Mark  adda 
{xi.  25).  The  promise  of  our  Lord,  thus  interpreted,  ex- 
tends to  the  wlmlo  futurity  of  the  believer's  being, — to  his 
state  of  humility  and  suffering  in  this  life,  and  to  his  state 
of  glory  in  the  ages  to  come.  We  may  add,  the  largeness  of 
our  Lord's  conceptions,  including,  as  they  ever  did,  his 
whole  work,  favors  this  interpretation.  AH  his  promises  to 
his  elect  took  hold  of  unfathomable  mysteries. 

Matt.  xxi.  23-xxv.  46. 

The  matters  recorded  by  this  evangelist,  beginning  at 
this  place,  and  ending  with  chapter  xsiii.,  are  commonly 
supposed  to  have   occurred    on   [Tuesday]  the  third   day 
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affected  by  the  hosaoDas  which  had  been  offered  him. 
But  not  to  dwell  on  these  circumstantial  notices,  we 
remark  that  the  reader  will  not  appreciate  the  sublimity  of 
this  portion  of  the  gospel  without  a  profound  sense  of  the 
majesty  of  our  Lord's  person,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
crisis  the  nation  had  reached.  It  was  the  last  day  of  our 
Lord's  public  ministry.  Several  hours  before  the  close  of 
it,  and  we  doubt  not,  before  the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  he 
took  his  final  leave  of  the  temple,  declaring  it  left  desolate. 
The  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  we  have  seen,  was  an  epoch 
in  the  nation's  history.  It  marked  their  near  approximation 
to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  their  certain  downfall.  (See 
note  on  Matt  xiv.  6-9).  Now  the  crisis  had  come.  In  an 
important  sense  it  was  the  nation's  day  of  judgment.  For 
although  the  Lord  did  not  enter  the  temple  on  that  day  offi- 
cially to  judge  the  nation,  yet  he  entered  it  to  pronounce 
words  of  reprobation  and  punishment,  by  commandment  of 
the  Father,  which,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence, 
were  soon  to  be  put  in  execution,  with  fearful  and  pro- 
longed effect  (Luke  xxi.  22).  Accordingly,  the  language  he 
employed  was  positive,  direcj;,  and  judicially  denunciatory. 

We  must  not  regard  the  words  he  uttered  as  the  language 
of  strife  or  invective,  nor  his  responses  to  his  assailants  as 
an  exhibition  of  dialectic  skill.  This  would  be  a  low  view, 
infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  his  character, 
and  quite  at  variance  with  the  solemn  function  he  was  per- 
forming. He  was  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  rightful  Lord  of 
the  world.  He  was  the  Christ,  and  in  that  relation  the 
King  of  Israel.  He  was  the  Minister  of  God  the  Father, 
performing,  by  Divine  command,  the  last  public,  official 
act  of  his  ministry  (John  xii.  49,  50).  A  tone  of  authority, 
power,  and  majesty  pervades  all  his  sayings  on  that  day, 
and  his  words  did  but  convey  to  them  God's  reasons  for  the 
fearful  calamities  he  was  about  to  send  upon  the  nation. 
"We  return  now  to  the  text : — 

Verse  23.  "  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  temple,  the 
chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  came  unto  him  as 
he  was  teaching,  and  said,  By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things,  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?" 

Our  Lord  left  Bethany  (irpwTo^)  early  in  the  morning  (vs. 
18).    Ihe  impression  his  preaching  had  made  on  the  people 
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■was  very  deep  (Luke  xijt.  48).  In  the  expressive  language 
of  Liiki;  (:J;»(i;(j.!tTo)  tliey  bung  npou  liiin,  and  assembled 
very  uarly  {^f^p'^=,  Lukexxi.  38)  to  bear  bim.  We  may  rea- 
eonably  suppose  be  bad  beeu  engaged  a  considerable  time 
in  teaebing,  befui-e  the  dignitaries  of  tbe  nation  appeared 
at  tbe  tumplf,  with  their  demand,  which  seems  to  have 
been  olHcially  made.  The  motive  for  making  it  may  liave 
been,  in  jiait,  at  least,  to  counteract  hia  iiiflncnce  with  tha 
people,  whidi  they  greatly  feared  (xxvi.  5  ;  John  xii,  19) — 
and  if  so,  they  would  be  likely  to  make  it  with  a  stately 
show  of  thi'ir  own  authority,  to  impress  tbe  people,  and 
perhaps  also  with  tlie  vain  conceit  of  producing  awe  in  tbe 
mind  of  Jesus,  llowever  this  may  he,  the  demand  inter- 
rupted his  discourse  to  tbe  people,  and  drew  their  attentioa 
to  bis  dl^^cuurse  with  tbe  priests  and  eiders  which  followed. 
It  was  a  new  step  upon  tlie  part  of  tbe  rulers,  and  calcu- 
lated to  create  tbe  apprehension  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  violence.  According  to  Mark's  account  (which  doubt- 
less is  accurate),  on  this  occasion  also  our  Lord  drove  out  of 
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hftve  been  but  repeating  what  he  had  often  told  them 
before,  and  what  they  had  rejected  as  sufficient  proof  of  his 
Divine  mission.  They  regarded  them,  or  affected  to  regard 
them,  in  another  light.  Hence,  our  Lord  replied  bj  asking 
them  another  question. 

Yerse  24.  *^  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them :  I 
also  will  ask  jou  one  thing,  which  if  ye  will  tell  me,  I  in 
likewise  will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things." 

As  if  he  had  said :  Seeing  you  judge,  that  my  works,  per- 
formed in  your  presence,  do  not  prove  my  authority  to  do 
these  things,  nor  show  whence  I  derive  it,  I  also  will  ask  you 
one  thing,  your  answer  to  which  will  prove,  whether  you  can 
be  convinced  of  my  authority,  by  any  evidence,  which  God 
has  seen  proper  to  give  you  upon  that  question :  For  other 
or  greater  evidence  you  cannot  have. 

Verse  25.  "  The  baptism  of  John  :  whence  was  it  ?  From 
heaven  or  from  men?" 

The  reader  must  remember  that  the  whole  evidence 
which  Gh)d  saw  proper  to  give  the  Jews  of  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  comprised  in  the  ministry  or 
baptism  of  John,  and  his  own  ministry,  especially  his  mira- 
culous works.  This  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  the  fore- 
going notes.  Especially  did  our  Lord  rely  upon  his  works, 
placing  them  not  only  above  the  testimony  of  John,  but  his 
own  words  (John  v.  30-37,  xv.  24).  No  other  signs  from 
heaven  of  his  authority  were  consistent  with  the  Divine 
plan  (Matt.  xvi.  1-4,  and  see  note  on  Matt.  xii.  48,  vol.  xi. 
pp.  242,  244).  It  is  obvious,  tlierefore,  that  if  the  question- 
ers were  not  convinced  by  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  (and 
their  question,  as  we  have  said,  assumes  that  they  were 
not),  the  only  remaining  source  of  proof  was  the  ministry  or 
baptism  of  John.  This,  though  inferior  evidence  to  mira- 
cles, was  in  its  nature  and  power  a  sufficient  attestation  of 
the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus.  (See  note  on  Matt.  iii.  1,  2, 
xi.  3,  vol.  xi.  71,  84,  85,  90,  91,  226,  227.) 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  turn  which  our 
Lord  gave  to  the  question  of  the  priests  and  elders  was  de- 
signed to  put  them  in  a  strait  between  their  malice 
and  their  fears — an  effect  which  it  had.  But  tlie  motive  of 
the  Saviour,  as  we  conceive,  lay  deeper.  His  question  was 
pertinent  to  their  question — their  question  being  consVd^ired 
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witli  reference  to  the  only  evidence  npon  wliicb  it  could 
possibly  be  resolved.  It  was  designed  to  prove  out  of  their 
OM'u  mouth  thtit  neither  the  testimony  of  John,  nor  his  own 
wonderful  works  could  convince  them  ;  and  without  these, 
his  own  verbal  declaration  of  his  authority  would  be, 
even  in  his  own  view,  of  no  avail  (John  v,  31,  xiv.  11,  xv. 
M). 

Vereea  25,  26.  "  And  they  reasoned  with  themselves  say- 
ing, If  we  shall  say  from  heaveu,  he  will  say,  Why  did  ye 
not  then  believe  him  ?  But  if  we  shall  say,  from  men ;  we 
fear  the  people ;  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet." 

Some,  perhaps  most  readers  take  it  for  granted,  the 
Saviour  would  have  replied  as  the  priests  and  elders  sur- 
mised he  would,  if  they  had  answered  his  question  truly. 
By  such  a  reply  tliey  would  no  doubt  have  publicly  con- 
victed tiieiuselves  of  enormous  guilt,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  hig  answer  to  them  would  have  been  such  as 
they  imagined.  Certainly  be  would  have  fulfilled  his 
promise,  and  shown  tliem  his  authority,  and  perhaps  have 
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ont  a  heavenly  warrant,  it  would  prove  that  the  evidence 
of  John's  authority  was  ineffectual  to  produce  conviction  in 
their  minds,  as  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were ;  and 
also,  that  their  unbelief  and  obduracy  were  insurmountable 
by  the  combined  force  of  all  the  evidence  God  had  seen 
proper  to  give  them. 

V'erse  27.  "  And  he  said  unto  them,  neither  tell  *  I  you, 
by  what  authority  I  do  these  things." 

Our  Lord  knew  their  thoughts  and  answered  them  ac- 
cording to  their  intent,  and  not  according  to  their  words. 
He  assumed,  however,  the  Divineauthority  of  John's  mission, 
as  well  as  his  own ;  which  in  effect  he  connected  togetlier 
as  one  in  purpose  and  intent  (so  far  as  they  respected  the 
nation)  by  his  question.  The  admission  or  denial  of  John's 
authority  was  in  effect  the  admission  or  denial  of  his  own 
(John  V.  33,  36),  and  a  doubt  concerning  either,  was  a  doubt 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  additional  evidence :  Hence 
the  appositeness  of  the  reply. 

Yerses  28-31.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  our  Lord  put 
to  them  a  hypothetical  case  taken  from  common  life,  upon 
which  he  framed  another  question  in  such  terms,  that  it 
could  receive  only  one  answer.  "  But  what  think  ye  ?" — 
What  would  be  your  opinion  in  this  case?  "  A  man  had 
two  sons,  and  going  to  the  first  he  said,  Son,  go  work  to- 
day in  my  vineyard.  He  answered  and  said  I  will  not;  but 
afterwards  he  repented  and  went.  Then  going  to  the 
second,  he  said  (likewise)  the  same.  "  And  he  answered 
and  said,  I  go,  sir,  but  went  not  Which  of  the  two  did  the 
willofthefatlier?" 

Tiiis  case  was  put  with  tacit  reference  to  the  Jewish 
people  considered  under  two  divisions — the  rulers  and  the 
ruled — the  priests,  pharisees,  lawyers  (Luke  vii.  29,  30), 
and  the  learned  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  common  people, 
including  the  lowest  and  most  despised  classes  of  them,  on 
the  other  (John  vii.  45-49).  The  former  were,  by  outward 
profession,  the  servants  of  Ood,  and  the  acknowledged 
ministers  of  his  religion — the  teachers  and  guides  of  all 
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clashes  of  tlie  cnmmnn  people  (Matt  xxiii.  2,  3).  Upon  all 
questions  of  religious  worship  and  ^uty,  tiieir  decisions 
weri!  antlioritative  and  decisive.  The  appearance  and 
pnhlic  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  were  extranrdinarj' and 
startling  events.  They  were  so  regarded  by  all.  He  sum- 
nrniied  the  nation  to  a  new  baptism,  which  was  a  religiona 
rile,  well  known  to  tliena.  But  by  what  authority  t  That 
was  the  great  qnestion.  Tiie  priests,  rulers,  and  teachers  of 
the  people  claimed  the  right  to  decide  it,  as  they  did  other 
quofitioDS  connected  with  religion  ;  and  the  masses  of  the 
people,  it  is  probable,  would  have  easily  acquiesced  in  their 
decision  had  not  John's  authority  been  authenticated  by 
the  most  ample  and  convincing  proofs  (See  note  on  Matt. 
iii.  1).  The  rulers  did  decide  the  qn^tion,  but  the  people 
almost  universally  (Luke  iii.  21,  Matt.  iii.  5.  6)  rejected 
unhesitatingly  and  strongly  their  decision,  and  as  a  proof 
of  their  sincerity  sought  him  and  submitted  to    his  bap- 

But  the  contrast  which  onr  Lord  intended  to  make  was 
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had  had  ample  'opportunity  to  consider  those  proofs,  not- 
withstanding your  large  professions  of  obedience — "re- 
pented not  that  ye  might  believe  in  him."  Therefore 
*' publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you." 

On  this  occasion,  our  Lord  referred  for  the  last  time,  so 
far  as  we  know,  to  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
the  reader  will  observe  he  does  so  in  connexion  with  his 
own.  As  on  a  fonner  occasion  (see  Matt.  xi.  10-14  and 
notes),  so  now,  he  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  John's 
authority.  Then,  indeed,  John,  though  imprisoned,  was  in 
their  midst  It  was  not  too  late  then  for  the  nation  to  re- 
ceive him.  But  now  he  speaks  of  John's  ministry  as  a  by- 
gone matter,  as  an  opportunity  neglected  and  gone  beyond 
recall.  The  rejection  of  John,  we  have  seen,  was  in  effect 
the  rejection  of  the  Lord  himself  (see  note  on  Matt.  xiv.  10), 
and  so  he  treated  it,  as  appears  by  the  next  parable  (vs.  33- 
39).  All  questions,  therefore,  touching  his  authority  or  the 
authority  of  John  came  too  late.  No  answer  could  have 
served  any  interest  which  they  had  at  stake.  By  employ- 
ing the  words  we  are  considering,  our  Lord  assumed  that 
the  day  of  national  visitation  was  over,  and  the  hope  of 
Israel,  as  a  nation^  gone  for  that  time.  The  only  hope  of 
salvation  that  remained  was  individual  and  personal,  which 
might  be  entertained  by  some  on  better  grounds  than  by 
others.  But  of  all  classes  tlie  priests  and  the  rulers  had 
the  least  reason  to  expect  the  divine  favor,  less  even  than 
publicans  and  harlots.  In  this  truth,  thus  plainly  declared 
(not  in  anger  or  invective,  but  as  the  divine  estimation 
(John  xii.  48,  49)  of  their  character  and  condition,  the 
severity  of  the  comparison  consisted. 

Having  told  the  dignitaries  of  the  nation,  in  the  plainest 
language,  their  true  character  and  condition  in  the  sight  of 
God,  our  Lord  passes  immediately  to  the  nation  itself.  Tlie 
transition  was  easy  and  natural.  In  all  their  generations, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  covenant-relations  as  the 
elect  people  of  God,  the  governing  powers  of  the  nation 
had  been  corrupt  and  rebellious.  It  was  only  through  the 
mercy  and  forbearance  of  God  that  it  had  been  reserved  to 
that  generation  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  national  sins 
(see  Matt,  xxiii.  30-32).    With  equal  plainness,  therefore, 
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onr  Lord  proceeds  to  pronounce  tlie  nation's  piinislimont, 
which  (oo  I'ar  as  declared  on  this  occasion)  consisted  chiefljr 
in  the  deprivation  of  the  privileges  contained  in  the  cove- 
nant of  the  kingdom  (vs.  43).  This  is  the  drift  or  general 
import  of  the  parable  of  the  vine^'ard  (vs.  33—11).  The  loaa, 
of  necessity,  fell  upon  the  people  composing  the  nation,  and 
it  cnnie  upon  them  mediately,  or  instrn  men  tally,  through 
their  rulers,  yet  not  without  individual  participation  in  the 
national  sins.  The  people,  in  all  their  generatiouB,  had  con- 
curred in,  or  assented  to,  the  sine  of  their  rulers,  and  ofteur 
times  instigated  them  ;  although,  in  the  matter  of  John  the 
Baptist's  ministry,  their  guiit  did  not  consist  in  concurring 
with  their  rulers,  but  in  their  not  receiving  him  with  the 
obedience  of  faith  (see  note  on  Matt,  xi.  14).  Tliie  lack  of 
faith  was  a  sinful  defect,  and  the  cause  of  their  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  Lord  himself.  We  have  seen  that,  from  the 
death  of  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord  changed  his  public 
ministry  from  the  nation,  in  its  public  capacity,  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  individual  and  personal  relations.     lie  offered 
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jeetSy  or  as  indiyidaals  responsible  for  their  personal  sins. 
Tliey  are  the  last  onr  Lord  pnblicly  delivered,  and  explain 
die  reasons  of  the  dreadful  judgments  which  were  soon  to 
be  sent  npon  them.  These  observations  premised,  vm  proceed 
with  the  exposition. 

Verees  8*-41.  The  parable  of  ike  Vineyard. 

This  parable  may  remind  the  reader  of  Isaiah  v.  1-8,  from 
which  the  imagery  of  it  was,  perhaps,  designedly  borrowed. 
It  is  an  allegory  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel,  from  the  time 
he  entered  into  covenant  with  them,  at  Horeb  (Exod.  xix. 
1-6),  and  of  their  conduct,  as  the  people  of  the  covenant,  to 
the  close  of  onr  Lord's  ministry.  But  the  chief  or  finishing 
stroke  of  the  representation  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  end 
of  his  own  mission  and  the  most  atrocious  and  heaven-daring 
of  the  nation's  sins.  It  does  not  come  within  the  purpose 
of  these  notes  to  explain  minutely  the  material  circumstances 
of  the  parable,  or  to  trace  throughout  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  allegory  and  the  historical  events  it  compen- 
diously represents.  The  moral  or  application  of  the  para- 
ble is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  The  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  plainly  perceived  it.  They  could  not  fail  to  do  so 
after  onr  Lord  had  declared  its  import. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  by  the  mission  of 
servants  (vs.  34)  we  are  to  understand  the  raising  up  and 
sending  of  prophets  to  the  people,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  commence  with  Samuel  (see  Acts  iii.  24),  in  the  days  of 
Eli  (about  1130  b.c.),  from  whose  days,  till  the  return*  from 
the  Captivity  at  Babylon  (about  636  b.c),  the  succession  of 
prophets  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  uninterrupted.'^ 


*  The  reader  may  satisfy  kimsdlf  of  the  oorreotnesa  of  this  remark  by 
referring  to  the  following  passages,  according  to  Townsend's  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  O.  T.:  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  15,  zxii.  6;  1  Chron.  zziz.  29; 
2  Chron.  xziz.  25;  2SanL  zziv.  11-14;  1  Chron.  zzi.  9-lS;  2  Sam.  vii.  2 ;  1 
King!  L ;  I  Chron.  iz.  29,  xrii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  zziz.  25,  29 ;  1  Kings  iv.  5,  zi.  29  ; 
1  Chron.  ix.  29 ;  2  Kings  ziv.  2-4 ;  1  Kings  ziil  1 , 1 1-18,  20-22,  26-82 ;  2  Chron. 
iz.  29.  zii.  16,  ziii.  22  ;  2  Kings  zii.  22 ;  2  Chron.  zi.  2,  zii.  6, 7, 16,  zv.  1-8,  xvi.  7 ; 

1  Kings  zri  1,7-12;  2  Chron.  ziz.  2,  zz.  84;  I  Kings  zrii.  1 ;  2  Kings  i.  8; 

2  Chron.  zzi.  12-15;  1  Kings  ziv.  25,  zviii.  4,  18,  19-40,  ziz.  16,  19-22,  zrL 
S8.  zz.  18-22, 28,  85.  41,  xzii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  z?iil  7 ;  2  Kings  ii.  8,  5,  7,  9-15, 
IS,  ziii.  14-25,  if.  1,  88,  iz.  1-4 ;  2  Chron.  zxiv.  20-22,  zzv.  7, 15 ;  Amos  i.  1, 
tH.  9,  10,  11;  Hoa.  i.  1 ;  2  Kings  zriii.  10;  Isftiah  i,  1,  t'\.  V  V\\.  A^ta^.'JA, 
zx  J,  xrrr.  1;  2  Kings  xix.  2;  2  Chron,  xxri  22,  5,  xxv\\\,  ^\^\<i.\.\\ 
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Tlie  book  of  Esther  cloaee  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  By  whom  it  was  wiitten  we  do  not  know ;  hot 
nndimbtedly  by  an  inspired  person.  After  the  close  of  the 
canon  w«  have  not  90  snre  means  of  tracing  the  succession 
of  bcaveii-sent  messengers,  bnt  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  God,  at  any  time,  left  the  people  without  prophets, 
or  wise  men,  or  acribes  who  were  faithful  witnesses  of  hia 
trntli  (sec  Matt,  xxiii.  34)  during  the  succeeding  interval 
wliich  was  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  John.  Such 
witnesses  (whatever  their  office  or  character)  would  be  aptly 
represented  by  the  servants  of  the  parable. 

Verse  .37.  "  But  last  of  all  he  sent  his  son,  saying  (cer 
tainly)  they  will  reverence  my  son." 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  son  represents 
our  blessed  Lord  himself.  And  when  we  consider  the  ma- 
jesty of  liis  person  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Adam  of  the 
everlasting  covenant — His  divine  wisdom  and  his  wonderful 
works— His  infinite  superiority  to  the  greatest  of  the  pro- 
phet'  (Matt.  iii.  11,  xi.  11),  there  would  be  great  rensoi 
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oedare  even  when  considered  according  to  the  low  stan- 
dard of  earthly  analogies.  It  was  with  this  view  of  the  cir- 
cnmstance,  as  we  conceive,  the  evangelist  records  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  (vs.  41).* 

Verse  39.  ^'  And  they  caught  him,  and  cast  him  out  of 
the  vineyard,  and  slew  him"  (see  Luke  xx.  15 ;  Mk.  xii.  8). 

We  incline  to  believe  our  Lord,  in  these  words,  had  espe- 
cial allusion  to  his  approaching  sufferings  without  the  city 
(Heb.  xiii.  12).  There  was  a  typical  exigency  for  his  suffer- 
ing without  the  gate,  which  he  might  well  represent  in  this 
circumstance  of  the  parable.  Mark,  it  is  true,  differs  from 
the  other  evangelists  in  representing  the  husbandmen  as  first 
killing  the  son,  and  then  casting  him  out  of  the  vineyard ; 
and  perhaps  we  should  account  for  this  discrepancy  (as  we 
did  for  that  just  noticed)  by  supposing  tliat  the  stress  of  the 
parable  does  not,  in  any  degree,  lie  upon  this  circumstance. 
We  prefer,  however,  another  explanation.  Mark  wrote  his 
gospel  for  the  use  of  Qentile  churches.  It  was  not  impor- 
tant to  his  purpose,  nor  was  it  his  intention,  as  we  suppose, 
to  affirm  the  onier  of  the  events,  or  do  more  than  specify 
the  fact  itself,  which  he  does  in  substantial  consistency  witii 
the  record  of  Matthew.  Either  statement  shows  a  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  the  son,  and  equal  indignity  to  his 
person,  which  was  all  that  Mark  intended  to  show.  But 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  especially  for  the  Hebrew  Chris- 

*  There  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  evangelists  in  this  par- 
ticular.    Matthew  ascribes  the  answer  in  vs.  41  to  the  people;  Mark  and 
Lake  ascribe  it  to  our  Lord  himself.    We  suppose  both  records  are  correot. 
Both  answers  may  hare  been  given,  one  by  some  of  the  bystanders,  as  Mat- 
thew relates,  and  the  other  by  our  Lord,  as  Mark  and  Luke  relate,  or  our 
Lord  may  have  adopted  the  answer  of  tlie  bystanders,  incorporating  it,  as  he 
procecled,  into  his  own  discourse.     However  tliis  may  be,  the  discrepancy 
proves  that  the  stress  of  the  passage  does  not  lie  on  this  circumstance.     A/ 
uttered  by  our  Lord,  the  words  are  prophetical.    As  used  by  the  peoplf 
they  express  merely  the  reasonableness  of  such  punishment.    It  was  mor 
important  to  Matthew's  purpose  to  record  the  popu/ar  judgment  upon  U 
ease  represented  than  the  prophecy,  because  the  prophecy  involve<l  in  tT 
words,  as  used  by  onr  Lord,  is  supplied  by  another  declaration  in  the  forf 
third  and  forty-fourth  verses,  and  also  by  the  parable  of  the  marriage,  whf 
he  proceeds  immediately  to  record  (Matt  zzii.  7).     Whereas  the  other  cv 
gelists  omit  tlie  parable  of  the  marriage,  as  well  as  the  response  of  the 
standers,  and  our  Lord's  other  declaration  (recorded  by  Matthew  in  the  fo 
third  verse),  sabstituting  for  aU  these  the  Saviour^s  declaration  of  the  pur 
meat  the  Lord  of  the  rineyMrd  wonid  inflict  upon  the  buBban^tn^xv. 
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tisns,  who  were  more  or  lese  familiar  with  the  typical  a^ 
nificatioii  of  their  ritual.  On  this  aaenmption  Paul  reasons, 
in  the  passago  just  before  cited  from  Heb.  xiii.  11,  13,  It 
was  riK^ro  important,  therefore,  for  snch  readers  to  record 
with  orderly  exactness  this  part  of  tlie  parable,  knowing  the  . 
use  tliat  woiilii  be  made  of  it  as  an  argument  with  that  peo- 
ple. Hence  wc  conclude  that,  while  neither  erangelist  con- 
tradicts the  other,  the  especial  views  with  which  they  wrote 
satistactirily  account  for  the  difference  between  them  in 
this  ns  n'cll  as  many  other  particular?. 

Tiio  reader  will  observe,  that  the  crime  of  ejecting  and 
killing  the  Son,  is  aacribod  wholly  to  (the  Jews)  the  hn^ 
bandmen.  In  the  Divine  regard,  they  were  the  authors  of 
it  (though  the  iiomans  acted  concurrently  with  the  Jewish 
Tuterij),  and  so  the  apostle  Peter  charged  it  upon  tiiem  (Acta 
ii.  23;  iii.  17,  18;  v  30).  There  was  a  needs-be,  that  the 
nation  should  disown  liis  rights  and  their  obllgatinns  before  the 
Koman  governor  ci'uld  have  any  power  over  him  (John  xix. 
11,  and  see  note  on  that  verse).  We  observe  also,  the  tran- 
qgiliity  with  which  our  Lord  viritlly  depicts  his  impendir 
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in  the  Psalms :  The  stone  that  the  builders  rejected,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  GK)d'8  building,  the  same  has  become, 
in  spite  of  them,  the  very  head  stone  of  the  comer. 

Substantially,  the  three  evangelists  agree  ;  all  of  them 
narrate  the  quotation  in  connexion  with  the  parable,  and  as 
expository  of  its  meaning.  Lnke  shows  its  particular  con- 
nexion with  what  was  said  before.  The  seeming  discrepancy 
arises  from  the  different  degrees  of  particularity  observed 
by  the  evangelists,  in  narrating  the  same  matter.  It  has 
already  been  sufficiently  explained.    (See  last  note.) 

The  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  Messianic  Psalms;  it 
is  an  allegory  taken  from  architecture,  as  the  parable  is 
from  the  business  of  agriculture  carried  on  by  tenants. 
Both  figures  are  combined  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  "  For 
we  are  co-laborers  with  God"  in  cultivating  his  vineyard 
— ^in  erecting  his  building,  the  church  (see  Matt.  xvi.  18). 
"Ye  are  God's  husbandry,"  or  tillage,  "Ye  are  God's 
building."  A  building  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common 
figure  of  the  true  church  (1  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  Eph.  ii.  30-22,  iv. 
16;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  vi.  19)  taken,  as  we  suppose,  from  our 
Lord's  declaration  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  "  On  this  foundation 
(M)eoJofi.^<rw)  I  wiU  huild  my  church,"  &c.  The  quotation  we 
are  considering  implies,  that  Israel,  as  a  nation,  were  first 
chosen  as  the  builders.  Tlieir  election  to  this  service  was 
connected  with  exceeding  great  and  glorious  promises,  but 
proving  unfaithful  to  their  trust  in  all  their  generations, they 
forfeited  their  privileges,  and  Grod  was  about  not  only  to 
take  them  away,  but  inflict  condign  punishment,  as  the 
Lord  had  solemnly  declared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
ble (Luke  XX.  16  ;  Mark  xii.  9). 

Verse  43.  "  Therefore  (^la  rouro,  for  this  reason)  I  say  unto 
you,  The  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  first  promised  to  you 
as  a  nation,  shall  be  taken  from  you,"  as  a  nation,  and 
"shall  be  given  (t^vei)  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  (flrowuvn,  mak- 
ing or  producing)  the  fruits  thereof." 

Tliis  declaration  of  the  Saviour  is  recorded  only  by  Mat- 
thew. It  stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  quotation 
from  the  cxviii.  Psalm,  and  sets  forth  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage, the  import  and  bearing  of  the  parable.  The  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  "  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof,"  shows 
the  connexion,    llie  chief  priests  and  the  pharisees,  if  they 
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doubted  ahnut  the  meaning  before,  could  donbt  no  longer 
(tb.  45).  We  might,  perhaps,  witiiont  marriog  the  sense, 
trnnspoee  tliis  verso,  so  as  to  read  it  in  connexion  with  the 
41&t  and  the  44th  verse,  in  connexion  with  the  42d — al- 
tliough  we  conceive  the  actual  arrangement  was  deaigoed  to 
interlock  the  quotation  from  the  Psalm  with  the  parable, 
and  then  to  declare  the  moral  or  import  of  both  in  their 
order. 

Jlowcver  this  may  be,  the  verse,  taken  in  connexion  witlt 
the  preceding  c')nt«xt,  declares  the  resnlt  of  the  legal  dis- 
pensation, which  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  parable.  That 
di^ipciisation  commenced  at  Iloreb  (the  place  which  Israel 
reached  on  t1ie47th  day  afler  their  exodus  from  Egypt),  amidst 
the  mo^t  wonderful  displays  of  the  Divine  presence,  favor, 
and  power.  Wiiile  encamped  at  that  place,  the  law  wasdeli> 
vered  to  them,  and  tliey  were  brought  into  new  covenant 
relations.with  God,  Moses  being  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19). 
It  will  be  instrnctive  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  snbject. 

The  blessinjis  which  God  covenanted  to  bestow  on  Israel, 
1  tiie  condition  of  tlieir  obeilience,  are  here  summed  by 
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18.)  This  covenant  was  renewed  at  Schechem  in  the  tirae 
of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  22-25),  and  many  years  afterwards 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Kings  xi.  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  16) ; 
and  again  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  3 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  30,  31 ;  see  Jerem.  xi.  1-10).  It  was  re- 
newed in  the  days  of  Asa  (2  Chron.  xv.  12),  and  again  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  (chaps,  ix.  and  x.),  and  this  renewal 
is  one  of  the  last  events  recorded  by  inspiration  in  the  pub- 
lic liistory  of  that  people.  Strictly,  therefore,  it  was  not 
only  a  national,  bnt  a  continuing  covenant — ^running  with 
the  race  of  Israel  and  embracing  that  people  in  all  their 
generations.  The  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  presupposed 
that  the  covenant  with  the  nation  still  subsisted,  and  his 
baptism  and  preaching  repentance  assumed  that  the  na- 
tional repentance  and  faith  and  hearty  compliance  with  the 
covenant  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people,  should  secure  to 
that  generation  the  covenanted  blessings  notwithstanding 
the  sins  of  their  forefathers.  Nay  more,  the  Lord  assured 
them,  that  it  was  because  they  not  only  yielded  no  fruits, 
bnt  (in  the  words  of  the  parable)  were  about  to  kill  the  son 
and  heir,  that  the  kingdom  would  be  taken  from  them. 

The  covenant  then  was  a  eubsiating  one,  and  the  parable 
teaches  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  nation  had  continually 
broken  it  in  all  their  generations,  and  on  the  other  that 
God  had  forborne  with  them,  and  as  it  were  held  himself 
bound  by  his  promises  until  that  time,  though  he  might 
jastly  have  cast  the  whole  nation  off,  generations  before,  as 
he  did  ten  of  their  tribes,  and  would  have  done  so  with  the 
rest  had  it  not  been  for  his  covenant  with  David  (Jer. 
ixxiii.  17  ;  1  Kings  viii.  25  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  16).  But  now  the 
time  had  come  when  he  would  forbear  no  longer.  The 
covenant  with  David  he  had  fulfilled  so  far  as  to  raise  up 
the  Messiali  from  his  seed,  and  send  him  to  the  nation.  He 
was  the  Son  mentioned  in  the  parable.  By  rejecting  him 
and  putting  him  to  death,  that  generation  filled  up  the 
measure  of  Divine  forbearance  to  their  nation  (Matt  xxiii. 
32),  and  the  covenanted  kingdom  was  declared  to  be  for- 
feited. 

By  the  kingdom  of  God,  our  Lord  alludes  especially,  as 
we  suppose,  to  the  words  in  Exod.  xix.  6.  "  Ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests."     However  this  may  be,  we 
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cannot  be  mistalcen  in  supposing  tliat  the  kingdoni  of  God 
had  been  coiiimitted  to  tliat  people  in  some  especial  eeiiM 
(Rom.  ix.  i,  5),  or  at  least  tliat  the  nation  stood  in  nome 
peculiar  relation  to  it;  as  the  husbandmen  did,  to  the  vine- 
yard. If  it  were  not  bo,  we  see  not  how  the  kingdom  of 
God  could  have  been  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  another 
nation.  Tliat  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  theire  by  right 
of  ownership,  is  too  plain  to  be  mentioned.  The  nature  of 
the  promise  fi>rbids  na  to  suppose  any  other  privilege  than 
that  of  eminent  service,  and  the  exalted  glory  and  happi- 
ness connected  witli  such  service.  We  infer  tliis  from  the 
words  last  quoted  from  Exod.  xix.  6.  "Ye  shall  be  nnto 
me  a  kingdom  of  ]>riests."  A  promise  which  reminds  ns  of 
Rev.  i.  C,  V.  10,  XX.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  passages,  which  we 
may  regard  as  expository  of  the  words  of  this  covenant. 
Ad<ipting  this  as  the  meaning,  God's  covenant  with  the 
nation  was,  that  he  wonkl  make  it  the  honored  inGtrument 
in  His  hand  of  bringing  back  to  the  world  His  kingdom, 
which  it  shonld  be  their  privilege  first  to  enter,  and  then 
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8),  into  which  all  those  who  had  been  given  to  Him  by  the 
Father  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  should  enter,  and  no 
others — in  one  word,  His  Church.  The  idea  lie  does  not 
develope.  It  was  the  fact  only  of  the  substitution  of 
another  nation  in  the  place  of  Israel,  which  he  now  declares. 
In  his  intercessory  prayer  (John  xvii.  See  note  Journ. 
ToL  viii.  95-100),  the  elect  people,  intended  in  this  place 
under  the  idea  or  description  of  a  nation,  are  much  more 
distinctly  referred  to. 

But  what  we  desire  the  reader  particularly  to  notice  is, 
that  the  original  plan  of  committing  the  kingdom,  in  the 
sense  explained,  to  one  nation,  chosen  out  of  aU  the  nations, 
18  not  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the 
nation  first  chosen.    That  is  not  tlie  method  of  the  Divine 
aduiinbtration.     Of  the  march  of  Divine  Providence  it  may 
tmly  be  said,  Nvlla  vestigia  retroraum.    The  owner  of  the 
vineyard  did  not  resolve  to  destroy  it  or  abandon  it,  or  throw 
it  open  to  the  first  occupant  in  consequence  of  the  bad  faith 
and  wickedness  of  the  first  tenants.    His  plan  he  persists 
in.    The  only  change  he  makes  is  in  \h%  persons  he  employs 
to  execute  his  original  design.    So  in  the  interpretation  of 
tlie  parable.    The  only  change  to  be  made,  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  nation  (represented  by  a  company  of  tenants)  for 
another,  though  raised  up  and  constituted  by  a  difierent 
method.    The  first  was  elected  as  a  race  according  to  the 
flesh — the  second  are  begotten  of  God,  by  the  Spirit  (John  i. 
13 ;  James  i.  18).    The  first  appeared  visibly  on  earth  from 
the  time  they  were  first  chosen  as  an  organized  people,  and 
continued  visible  through  many  generations.    The  second 
has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  without  a  local  habitation  or  a 
name  among  the  nations.    The  greater  portion  of  it  has 
passed  the  gates  of  death.    Some  are  passing  now,  and 
some,  perhaps  many,  are  yet  to  come  into  being.    Those 
composing  the  fragment  of  it  now  on  earth  (comparatively 
but  a  small  number)  are  scattered  as  wheat  growing  among 
tares,  with  no  marks  of  distinction  but  the  fruits  of  the  king- 
dom they  bear.    Nor  are  they  to  be  gathered  during  the 
present  order  of  things,  and  visibly  appear  as  one  body. 
The  gates  of  Hades  which   conceal  them   must   first   be 
unbarred  (Matt.  xvi.  18),   and  the  Lord  himself  appear 
in   his  glory  to  establish  his  kingdom,  and   judge   the 
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nations,*  before  their  number  can  be  consninniated,  and 
thej  can  appear  (Matt  xvi.  18,  and  note  Journ.  viii.  p.  106, 
108). 

T)i(>se  who  understand  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  pre- 
sent disponsation  of  the  gospel  among  all  nations,  conclude, 
consif'ti.'ntly  enough  with  their  theory,  that  tlie  promises 
first  tiiadc  exclusively  to  Israel  are  to  be  bestowed  upon  all 
nations  without  discrimination,  but  in  doing  so  they  disre- 
gard tiie  obvious  import  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour ;  fop 
admitting  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Israel,  the  king^ 
dom  ttf  God  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations  and  to  every 
creature  (Msift.  xxviii.  19,  20 ;  Mk.  xvi.  15),  yet  it  follows 
not  that  all  will  receive  it ;  on  the  contrary,  our  Lord  teaches 
with  express  reference  to  this  dispensation,  that  aUhough 
the  many  are  called,  few  only  are  chosen  (Matt,  xvii,  14), 
and  the  chosen  ones  only  enter  into  that  elect  nation  upon 
which  the  kingdom  promised  to  Israel  will  be  conferred. 

It  is  plain  also,  that  if  those  specific  blessings  which  were 
conditioDiilly  promised  to  Israel  at  Uoreb — (the  same  tliat 
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called  the  Head  Stone.  Isaiah  (viii.  13, 14,  15),  foreseeing 
his  rejection  by  Israel,  calls  him  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
rock  of  offence  (see  1  Pet.  ii.  6-8 ;  Rom.  ix.  33 ;  Acts  iv. 
11 ;  Eph.  ii.  20) ;  and  Daniel  (ii.  34,  45)  evidently  refers  to 
the  Messiah  nnder  the  emblem  of  a  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands.  The  verse  we  are  considering 
comprises  tlie  totality  of  the  present  dispensation  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  first  clause  of  it,  our  Lord  refers,  as  we 
doubt  not,  t5>  Isaiah  viii.  14,  15,  whicli  was  eminently  ful- 
filled in  the  fall  of  Israel,  and  the  breaking  up  and  continued 
dispersion  of  the  nation  by  the  Eomans.  Regarded  as  a 
prophecy,  it  denotes  the  events  more  plainly  described  in 
the  next  parable,  under  the  imagery  of  a  captured  and 
barned  city  (Matt.  xxii.  7).  The  prediction  has  also  been 
fulfilled  in  the  uninterrupted  calamities  the  Jews  have  suf- 
fered in  all  their  generations  since  that  event,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  hitherto  abiding  blindness  and  unbelief 
(Luke  xxi.  22-24).  Thus  understood,  how  fearfully  signifi- 
cant is  this  prediction ! 

In  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  our  Lord  refers,  as  we 
suppose,  to  the  propliecy  of  Daniel  (ii.  31-45),  and  especially 
to  verses  34  and  45.  He  points  us  to  the  end  of  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  (Luke  xxi.  24),  and  those  terrible  judgments 
which  are  to  precede  the  restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  restitution  of  all  things.* 

These  judgments,  we  are  taught,  will  fall  in  their  inten- 
sity upon  the  nations  symbolized  by  the  image  (Dan.  ii.  31- 
38),  or  as  Paul  teaches  (2  Thess.  i.  8,  9)  upon  those  in  Chris- 
tian lands  who  are  living  in  heathen  ignorance  of  God,  not- 
withstanding the  gospel  has  been  fully  preached  among 
them. 

The  fourth  kingdom  represented  in  the  image  (Dan.  ii. 
40)  is,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  interpreters,  un- 
derstood to  be  the  Ivoman  Empire,  as  it  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era.  Its  bounds,  as  then  established, 
comprise  Christendom  in  its  largest  extent  in  any  age. 
Ileuce,  we  understand  the  apostle  and  the  prophet  as  refer- 
ring to  the  same  judgments.     But  what  we  would  especially 
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remark  is,  the  cliBcriminative  justice  of  the  Divine  adnunia- 
trntion,  and  tlic  difturence  which  thcBe  words  of  the  Savionr 
put  bctu'ccn  the  breakers  of  the  law,  and  those  wim  abase 
the  grace  of  tlie  gospel.  Severe  as  were  the  judgments 
wbicli  came  upon  Israel,  they  were  not  utterly  destructive. 
TliKiigh  the  nation,  by  falling  on  this  stone,  was  broken,  and 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  j  and  ahhough  the 
days  of  vengeance  have  come  upon  that  people,  in  which  all 
things  written  by  M(»os  (Deut.  xxviii.  15-68)  and  the  pro- 
phets shall  he  fulfilled  (Luke  xxi.  22),  yet  they  have  been, 
and  are  still  preserved,  as  a  race  of  men;  and  when  these 
days  shall  be  ended,  they  shall  be  restored  (Dent,  xxx,  1-6) 
to  their  land  and  the  Divine  favor,  and  a  new  covenant  shall 
be  made  with  them,  diSerent  from  the  covenant  made  with 
their  lathers  (Ileb.  viii.  8-13;  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34),  while  a  full 
end  sliiill  be  made  of  all  the  nations  upon  which  the  stone 
shall  fall  (Jer.  xlvi.  27,23;  Dan.  ii.  35,40.  See  vii.  11 ; 
see  Ilch.  x.  28, 211). 

Verso  4.).  "  And  the  chief  priests  and  phariseos  hearing 
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hand,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  designed  to  apply  to  all 
classes,  withoat  distinction ;  not  to  the  influential  or  govern- 
ing classes  in  particular,  and  this  remark  of  the  evangelist 
discriminates  between  them  in  their  application. 

Matt  xxii.    The  parable  of  the  Marriage. 

This  is  the  last  of  our  Lord's  public  parables.  It  was 
pronounced,  as  the  two  last  mentioned  were,  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  jnst  before  his  final  departure  from  it.  It  is  an 
allegory  consisting  of  two  parts;  the  first  part  ending  at 
(vs.  7)  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Homans  (a.d.70), 
and  the  second,  stretching  forward  through  the  whole  of  the 
present  dispensation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles  down 
to  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  gathering  of  His 
elect  people  to  himselfl  It  is  a  similitude  of  the  kiygdom 
of  heaven,  but  altogether  different  in  its  design  from  those 
recorded  in  the  13th  chapter  of  this  gospel.  The  action  of 
the  parable  commences  at  the  earliest  with  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist.  By  the  marriage  festival,  we  understand 
the  peculiar  blessings  included  in  the  covenant  Jehovah 
made  with  Israel  at  Horeb.     (See  notes  on  the  last  parable.) 

By  tlie  invitation  to  the  mamage,  we  understand,  the  call 
made  by  John,  and  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  upon  the 
nation  to  perform  the  conditions  of  that  covenant  by  re- 
ceiving the  kingdom  and  its  king  with  the  obedience  of 
faith.  The  first  invited  guests  were  all  those  whom  John 
was  sent  to  baptize — the  whole  nation,  without  distinc- 
tion or  exception.  The  servants  first  sent  forth  (vs.  3),  had 
executed  their  commission,  when  John  was  put  to  death 
(Matt.  xiv.  1-13.  See  notes  on  that  passage).  The  other 
servants  (vs.  4)  had  executed  their  commission  when  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  eve  of  its  overthrow,  was  encompassed  by  the 
Boman  armies,  a.  d.  70.  Tlie  8th  verse  is  a  formal  repudia- 
tion of  Israel,  as  the  elect  people  under  the  covenant  of  law 
(Hos.  i.  9),  which  became  irrevocable  and  complete  when 
the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  the  people  dispersed  among 
all  nations  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans  (Luke  xxi.  24).  The 
tlieocracy  was  then  entirely  withdrawn,  and  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile were  i)laced  absolutely  upon  the  same  level,  in  respect 
to  the  Divine  proceedings  shadowed  forth  in  the  0th  and 
10th  verses  of  tlie  parable  (see  the  note  on  Acts  iii.  10-21. 
Joum.  vol.  X.  p.  560-572).      For  after  those  events,  that 
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pei'i'Ie  could  be  ffiuiwl  only  on  "the  hijrliwavB  and  he'lges" 
fr.nkc  xiv.  23),  and  if  Vronght  to  the  mBrnnge  ut  nil,  must  be 
liri'u^lit  IV'iin  thence,  with  snch  others,  na  were  found  wiil- 
jni;  t"  olicy  the  call  of  the  king-'s  servants. 

Ciir.siilur,  agitin,  tbe  brevity  with  wliich  the  greatest 
evenip  the  woilJ  has  witnessed  are  represented.  Tlie  whole 
liii^tiiry  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  from  the  fall  of  Jern- 
fiak'm,  hjin^'8  on  these  two  vorscB  (9th  and  H>th).  To  men- 
tiiin  only  ji  few  of  them: — (1)  The  pereecntiona  nnderDorai- 
tiaii  (.\.ii.  S<+),*  under  Trajan  (a.d.  155),  Anionine  (a.d,  164), 
S(?|'tiiiiHS  Sfverns  (a.d.  205),  Maxiniin  (a.d  235),  Dccins  (a.d. 
251).  Valerijin  (a.d.  255),  Aureltun  (a.d.  270),  and  Diocletian 
(a.h.  :iu.'!).  Next,  ('.J)  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by 
Ocinsiantine  (a.i>.  3:^3),  rb  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
(3)  The  nVe  of  the  Papacy,  and  itB  progrese  to  nnbonnded 
power.  (4)  The  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  by  Arians 
and  I'ther heretics;  by  Popes  and  cuTicils.  (5)  The  Refor- 
iiiaii  .n  from  I'i'piry  ;tlie  rise  and  progresti  i>f  the  Protestant 
chnidie^;  and  (H)  the  more  recent  Chriiitinn  misainns  to 
md  ihe  rrariBliiiing,  pnniinp,  and  disiribo- 
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servants  have  executed  the  king's  command,  he  appears. 
The  representation  of  the  parable,  in  this  respect,  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  time  of  our 
Lord^s  coming  (Mark  xiii.  32  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  36).  It  depends 
(if  we  may  so  say)  upon  the  full  execution  of  the  commission 
which  the  Lord  gave  the  apostles,  and  through  tliem  to  all 
his  servants  and  followers  (Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  14).  When  that  elect  people  who,  in  the 
Divine  purpose,  have  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  Israel, 
shall  be  fully  gathered,  then  the  Lord  will  appear  in  their 
midst  and  celebrate  that  marriage  festival  which  this  para- 
ble represents  (see  Rev.  xix.  9). 

Commentators  have  noticed  the  likenei^  between  this  pa- 
rable and  that  of  the  great  supper  (Luke  xiv.  15-24).  That 
parable  is,  in  truth,  a  similitude  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
although  it  was  not  put  forth  as  such.  It  shows  the  manner 
in  which  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Jews  individually,  re- 
fused the  kingdom  when  it  was  preached  to  them  by  John 
and  our  Lord  (vs.  16-20).  It  shadows  forth,  also,  the  pre- 
sent dispensation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles  (vs.  21- 
24).  But  the  parable  under  consideration,  so  far  as  it 
respects  the  Jews  as  the  elect  people,  is  more  speciKc.  It 
vas  pronounced  ds  a  similitude  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  preached  to  them  exclusively  ;  and,  consequently,  they 
only  were  represented  by  the  first  invited  guests.  And 
when  our  Lord  comes  to  speak  of  the  judgments  which  their 
national  and  individual  sins  were  about  to  bring  upon  them, 
he  almost  drops  the  drapery  of  the  parable,  that  he  might 
show  them  not  only  the  nature  of  these  judgments,  but  the 
form  in  which  they  would  corne  (vs.  7).  Their  city  should  be 
burned,  and  they  tliemsel  ves  should  be  destroyed  by  the  armies 
which  their  king,  whom  they  had  dishonored  and  contemned, 
would  send  upon  them.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  in  the 
parable  of  the  great  supper,  our  Lord  does  not  represent  tlie 
occa*^ion  upon  which  it  was  made,  nor  does  he  denote  the 
character  or  rank  of  the  person  who  made  it ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  particular  relation  subsisted  between  him 
and  tiie guests  ho  invited.  It  was  addressed  to  an  individual, 
at  a  private  entertainment,  in  reply  to  an  observation  which 
implied  a  too  confident  expectation  of  enjoying  the  blessingsof 
the  kingdom.    Ttiis  parable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  founded 
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upon  tlic  relation  between  r  Ung  and  his  Bnbjecta.  The  occa- 
sion wRd  ail  exiraordinary  one,  intimately  connected  with  the 
honor  of  the  ting,  and  of  t!ie  heir  of  hiB  throne.  The  dis- 
honor tloiic  him  bj  his  subjects  was  a  breach  of  their  alle- 
giance for  which  they  deserved,  and  received,  severe  punish- 
ment.  As  before  suggested,  it  is  tlie  complement  of  tlie  two 
preoeding  parables,  and  was  added  to  sliow  the  grounds  of 
the  Divine  judgments  as  thej  aifected  all  classes  of  the 
people,  without  discrimination  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  Thus  much  upon  the  scope  and  general  import  of 
this  parahlc.  We  now  proceed  to  submit  a  few  observatioiis 
on  some  of  the  i)articnlar8. 

Verse  2.  "  The  kingdom  of  he*^^"  ^  I'ke  onto  a  certaio 
king  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son." 

As  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  at  the  time  tint 
appointed,  on  account  of  the  iinwoi-tliy  behavit)r  of  the 
invited  guests,  but  deferred  for  a  little  spacu,  until  other 
fpiefts  could  be  invited  and  assembled  :  so  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  wniilil  not  be  estahhsbeJ  at  its  tirst  an  noun  cement, 
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this  latter  gense  chiefly  we  understand  the  call  intended  in 
the  parable  (see  John  i.  11,  12).  But  "  they  (the  people) 
would  not  come." 

During  this  period  none  of  the  preachers  of  the  kingdom 
saifered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  John  was  put 
to  death  by  Herod  at  the  instigation  of  Herodias,  through 
motives  of  private  revenge,  several  months  after  his  public 
ministry  was  ended.  (See  note  on  Luke  iii.  20,  21,  Journ» 
vol.  xi.  pp.  92,  93.)  The  sin  of  the  people  in  respect  to 
John^s  ministry  consisted  chiefly  in  their  not  receiving  him 
with  the  obedience  of  faith. 

Verse  4.  "Again  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying: 
Tell  them  which  are  bidden  :  Behold  I  have  prepared  my 
dinner;  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things 
are  ready  :  Come  to  the  marriage." 

Interpreting  this  parable  in  accordance  with  the  distinc- 
tions taken  in  preceding  notes  (see  notes  on  Matt  xiv.  10, 
XV.  30,  xviii.  11,  foot  note),  the  second  mission  of  the  ser- 
vants (which  may  be  called  the  second  act  of  the  parable) 
commenced  at  the  death  of  John  and  ended  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem;  consequently  it  includes  the  latter  por- 
tion of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
disciples  (Luke  x.),  and  the  whole  ministry  of  all  the  apos- 
tles, except  the  apostle  John,  under  their  second  commis- 
sion. While  our  Lord  remained  with  them,  none  of  them 
sufiered  death  or  violence  (John  xvii.  12,  xviii.  8,  9).  After 
his  death  persecutions  arose.  Stephen  was  stoned  (Acts  vii. 
59,  viii.  1);  Herod  vexed  some  of  the  church  and  killed 
James  (Acts  xii.  1,  2).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  contain  abundant  evidence  that  persecu- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  their  disciples,  by  the  Jews,  were 
rife  and  unrelenting,  which  Paul  alleges  as  a  reason  why 
the  wrath  of  God  was  about  to  break  forth  against  that 
people,  and  abide  upon  them  (sig  WXo^c)  until  the  end  (i.e.  aiwvof, 
1  Thess.  ii.  14-16).  Their  cruel  treatment  of  the  servants  of 
"the  king"  was  the  tilling  up  of  their  sins,  and  provoked 
him  to  destroy  them  and  their  city. 

Vs.  5.  "  But  (afxfXtj(ravref,  neglecting  or  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  call)  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways, 
one  to  his  farm  and  another  to  his  merchandise." 

Of  those  called  or  invited,  there  were  two  classes.    The 
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one  merely  made  light  of  or  neglected  the  invitation,  pre- 
ferring their  ordinarj  avocations  to  the  honor  their  king 
priittVred  tliem.  Hub  was  probably  a  numerous  and  per- 
haps mncii  the  largest  clan.  To  snch  tlie  apcetle  seems  to 
allude  in  Heb.  ii.  3.* 

Vs.  6.  "  And  tlie  remnant"  (oi  Si  Xoirti,  but  the  rest, 
naiiifhj  those  who  did  not  merely  neglect  the  call)  "took 
his  servants  and  entreated  them  spitefully  and  elew  ihsm." 

The  represGiitation  in  this  verse  compels  ue  to  extend  thii 
second  miseion  of  the  servants  to  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
salein.  Historical  facts  would  not  justify  the  representation 
if  this  Becond  mi&sion  terminated  before  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion ;  lor  none  of  the  king's  servants  were  slain  until  afier 
that  event.  Besides  it  has  been  shown  (see  note  on  Acts 
iii.  19-21,  vol.  X.  pp.  569-673)  that  while  the  temple  stood, 
and  the  worship  of  it  was  permitted,  and  the  rites  of  their 
law  allowed  to  Jewish  con  vtirls  by  the  apostles,  the  Jews  had 
not  entirely  lost  their  prerogative  (see  Acts  xiii.  46).  Feter 
addressed  thcin  ns  still  "the  children  of  tlic  projihots  and 
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covenanted  kingdom.  Trial  had  been  made  of  them  under 
the  covenant  of  law,  he/are  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given. 
Trial  had  been  made  of  them  again,  under  the  covenant  of 
grace,  after  the  Spirit  was  given.  For  a  time  tlie  gospel 
was  preached  to  them  exchisively  (Acts  xi.  19,  see  Gal.  ii. 
7).  The  epistles  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  James  (falling  as 
they  do  within  this  period),  show  how  abundantly  the  apos- 
tles labored  in  their  behalf.  Tliey  were  tried  nearly  forty 
years — a  whole  generation — as  faithfully  as  the  Gentiles 
were,  but  with  less  effect,  though  they  had  the  advantage 
of  greater  light  and  knowledge.  But  all  in  vain.  By  their 
neglect  and  contempt  of  the  gospel,  and  their  persecutions 
of  the  *'  servants  of  the  king,"  they  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy, and  they  were  cast  off. 

Verse  9.  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  into  the  highways,  and  as 
many  as  ye  shall  find  bid  to  the  marriage." 

This  may  be  called  the  tliird  great  action  of  the  parable. 
It  commenced  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  among  all  nations.  The  end  of  it  we 
Bee  not  yet.  All  the  apostles  (except  John)  were  then  dead. 
The  servants  intended,  therefore,  must  be  those  composing 
the  churches  which  had  been  organized  and  established  by 
the  apostles  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa, 
or  their  leaders  or  rulere.  Thus  interpreted,  the  parable 
regards  them  as  missionaries,  or  missionary  bodies,  whose 
chief  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  command  of  the  king.  It 
is  noticeable  also  that  the  command  conld  not  be  applicable 
personally  to  Peter  or  Paul.  They  had  fulfilled  their  course. 
Nor  even  to  John,  nor  to  any  one  servant.  It  was  addressed 
to  many  ;  to  all  the  king's  servants.  The  parable  contem- 
plates, therefore,  no  hierarchy  organized  under  one  supreme 
bead,  but  individuiil  servants,  each  having  the  same  mission 
and  chargL'd  with  the  same  duties,  and  accountable  only  to 
the  king,  their  master. 

If  we  interpret  this  verse  by  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  xxiv.  14, 
Mk.  xvi.  15,  the  mission  of  the  servants  was  and  is  world- 
wide, and  its  duration  (though  not  defined)  till  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  represented  in  the  parable  by  the  king's 
coming  in  to  see  the  guests.  Indeed  that  great  event  seems 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  full  execution  of  this  service,  and 
consequently  (according  to  the  representation  of  the  parable) 
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will  occur  S'loncr  or  later  acconiing  to  tlie  zeal,  activity,  and 
snccc^B  nt'  tlio  servants  in  pcrtbrminK  it.  Tliiis  interpreted, 
the  niDtive  which  the  parable  furnisheB  for  missions  with 
those  who  love  the  Lord's  appearing  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  8)  is 
Btroiijier  tlimi  any  other  that  can  be  imagined. 

Again,  wt'  ohscrve  that  tlie  servants  were  commanded  to 
bid  all,  as  many  as,  and  whoever,  they  should  Jim!,  to  the 
marriage  ;  that  is,  to  the  marriage  festival  wJiicli  had  beei 
prcpaiL'*],  ami  fri>m  which  the  firet  invited  guests — the 
Jews^iad  ln'cn  rejected.  No  change  in  the  bles^nings  prof- 
fered is  intimated,  but  only  in  the  persons  who  were  to  en- 
joy thorn. 

Verse  10.  "  So  those  servants  went  out  into  the  highways 
and  gathc-rcd  together  all,  as  many  as  they  foniid,  both  bad 
and  g'uxl,  and  tlie  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests." 

This  is  an  allegnrical  representation  of  the  preaching  of 
the  g'lspcl,  tunl  of  its  results.  The  servants  gathered  toge- 
ther all,  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and  ^oo'f.  The 
repR'nfiituiiim  is,  of  a  mixed  company ;  and  in  this  respect 
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that  represented  in  Matt.  xxv.  31-46.  The  design  of  these 
TCTses  is  to  exemplify,  in  a  general  way,  the  Lord's  dealing 
with  unworthy  professors.  Tlie  fanlt  ascribed  to  the  excluded 
guest,  was  a  defect  which  must  have  been  common  to  all 
the  unworthy,  however  diversified  their  character  in  other 
respects.  Hence  one  example  is  sufficient  to  impart  the 
instruction  the  parable  was  designed  to  convey.  But  that 
more  than  one  person  would  be  thus  excluded  seems  infer- 
rible from  verse  ten  and  verse  fourteen,  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider. 
Verse  14.  "For  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.'* 
These  words  occur  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the 
householder  and  hired  laborers  (Matt.  xx.  1-16),  but  the  ap- 
plication of  them  is  to  different  subjects.  If  we  may  regard 
the  laborers  in  tliat  parable  under  the  same  category  as  the 
servants  in  this,  the  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure  declared 
in  this  verse,  will  be  applied  to  the  servants  of  the  king  as 
well  as  to  those  whom  they  were  feent  forth  to  call.  That 
some  preached  the  gospel  from  unworthy  motives,  even  in 
Paul's  day,  is  evident  from  Philip,  i.  15-18  ;  and  that  such 
preachers  have  been  found  in  all  ages  since,  the  history  of 
•the  church  abundantly  proves.  But  confining  our  observa- 
tions to  this  parable,  the  principle  is  applied  to  the  gathered 
results  of  the  labors  of  the  true  and  loyal  servants  of  the 
king.  They  caUedmany/  and  the  call  may  be  considered 
as  made  wherever,  and  by  whatever  means,  the  light  of  the 
gospel  is  spread.  It  is  the  Divine  purpose,  as  we  learn  from 
other  passages,  that  the  world  shall  be  fully  evangelized 
(Matt.  xxiv.  14).  The  mere  light  of  the  gospel  is  a  grace 
and  a  power,  irrespectively  of  any  special  and  saving  effect 
pven  to  it  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
dissipates  the  darkness  of  paganism.  It  destroys  heathen 
idolatry  and  its  abominations.  It  greatly  elevates  man  as  a 
rational  creature.  Evangelization  is  a  gospel  term  for  civi- 
lization. Civilization  advances  or  retrogrades  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  light  of  the  gospel  shines  brightly  or  is  obscured. 
This  worldly  men  perceive  and  acknowledge. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  power  or  nature  of  light,  or  the  mere 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  to  change  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  This  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  his  espe- 
cial work ;  and,  in  performing  it,  he  acts  in  accordance  with 
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the  a  ivereign  purpose  of  election  declared  in  this  verse.  Oat 
of  tlio  rnniiy  called,  lie  chooses  whom  ho  pleases,  and  by  his 
atmijrlity  power  createa  them  anew,  in  order  that  he  laaj 
form  tlit'iii  into  a  kin^^om  of  kings  and  prieets,  and  exalt 
them,  as  new  creatnres,  to  thrones  of  glory. 

The  principle  thus  explicitly  declared  at  the  concliiBion 
of  this  panihle,  is  identical  with  that  which  the  Saviour  as- 
Bnmed  lit  tlic  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  tlic  vineyard 
(Matt.  x.xi.  i^).  Tlie  election  of  Israel  to  be  a  kingdom  of 
kings  anil  i>ric,sts  unto  God,  was  an  act  of  divine  sovereignty. 
No  wroTig  was  done  to  the  nations  which  were  then  passed 
by.  And  when  Israel  forfeited  the  condition  upon  which 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  were  promised,  no  wrong 
wouhl  have  been  done  had  God  chosen  to  substitute  some 
contemporaneous  people  in  their  place,  and  confer  upon  them 
tlie  privih'ges  Itirael  had  foifeited.  Yet  he  chose  rather  to 
open  a  dispensation  fur  all  nations,  to  he  continued  until  all 
of  them  gliiinld  be  called,  in  order  "  that  he  might  lake  out 
of  tJifm  a  people  for  his  name."     "When  that  piirpi>se  shall 
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27) — and  they  will  exercise  that  rule  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  whicli  was  promised  to 
Israel  at  Horeb,  and  would  have  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  (Matt,  xxiii.  37),  "liad  they  indeed 
obeyed  tJie  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  kept  his  covenant "  (Exod. 
lix.  5  ;  Matt.  xxi.  43 ;  1  Peter  ii.  9). 

PlIILO. 


Abt.  in. — Eegenebation. 

BY  KEV.  E.  C.  WINES,  D.D. 
(Continaed  from  No.  XLIV.) 

IV. — TUB  atjTUob  of  begenkbation  is  god  the  holt 

ghost. 

In  tlie  work  of  salvation,  each  person  of  the  Trinity  has 
his  own  peculiar  province  and  function;  though  all  concur 
and  co-operate  in  every  part  of  it.  Thus,  redemption  origi- 
nated in  the  love  of  the  Father  and  his  eternal  purpose  of 
mercy  to  lost  sinners ;  it  was  merited  and  obtained  by  the 
obedience  and  death  of  the  Son  in  human  nature  ;  and  it  is 
applied  and  made  eiFective  by  the  power  of  the  Iloly  Sf)irit, 
who  is  the  author  of  spiritual  wisdom,  faith,  repentance,  love, 
and  holy  living.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gracious  purpose 
of  the  Father  could  not  take  effect  except  through  the  work 
of  the  St»n,  so,  on  the  other,  the  work  of  the  Son  cannot  be 
efficient  without  the  application  of  the  Spirit.  But  "  the 
Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  by 
working  faith  in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Christ  in  our 
efiectual  calling;"  that  is,  in  our  regeneration.  Ilfuce  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  called,  in  Scripture,  the  Spirit  of  Knowledge, 
the  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  the  Spirit  of  Power,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Clirist.  And  love,  joy, 
peace,  longHsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
and  tem)>erance,  which  are  graces  of  the  new  creature,  are 
declared  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

The  necessity  of  the  special,  Almighty  pototv  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  in  rcgenereUhn  it  evident  /mm  the  fact  tJcat  tht 
clian'je  u-i-oicjlU  ilierein  i«  a  change  from  death  unto  life, 
Tiie  Scripture  liatli  concluded  all  in  the  state  of  spiritual 
dciitli  (*t.'e  Kpli.  ii.  1,  and  Col.  ii,  13).  On  tliis  point,  we 
lay  down  tlie  following  fundamental  principle.  All  life  is 
of  Gml.  Tliis  is  true  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  life. 
It  would  l>c  fitrange  indeed,  if  ^piritnal  life,  the  highest  and 
siiLIinio$t  species  of  being,  formed  an  exception  to  tliis  law. 
No  power,  loM  than  omnipotent,  can  infuse  life,  where  itia 
■wanlinfT.  Jlere  is  a  dead  flower,— its  freshness  faded,  its 
odor  giinc,  its  vital  energy  extinct.  Can  chemistry  or  phi- 
losophy, with  all  their  boasted  power,  restore  its  color,  or 
fragraiiee,  or  living  juices  to  tliat  withered  and  sapless 
thing  i  lli-re  is  a  lamb,  upon  which  tlie  relentless  knife  has 
juEt  accomplished  its  work  of  death.  Limb  and  mnscle, 
and  tendon,  and  bone,  and  organ  are  there, — all  perfect  as 
when  it  was  disporting  on  the  green  meadow.  Life  only  is 
wanting.  Can  human  ingenuity  or  power  give  hack  the 
vital  ]innciple!  The  galvanic  cnrrent,  insinuating  its 
subtle  eiiorj^fy  into  the  muscular  iihrca,  may  cause  the  limbs 
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a  vain  pretence,  a  visionary  claim.  No  man  can  renew  his 
own  heart ;  no  man  can  renew  the  hearts  of  others.  All 
life  is  of  God,  from  the  life  of  an  arcliangel  to  the  life  of  a 

The  need  of  divine  power  in  regeneration  is  further  ap- 
parent from  its  being  caUed  in  Scripture  a  creation.  "  If 
any  man  be  in  Ciiriat,  he  is  a  new  creature,"  2  Cor.  v.  17. 
"Neither  circumcision  availeth  anytliing,  nor  uncircumci- 
8ion,  but  a  new  creature,"  Gal.  vi.  15.  *'  We  are  his  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,"  £ph.  ii. 
10.  "That  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  Epii.  iv.  24. 
That  the  above  passages  relate  to  the  subject  of  regenera- 
tion, will  not  be  disputed.  Nor  can  it  any  more  bo  denied 
that  they  are  intended  to  set  forth  its  nature,  and  the  power 
by  which  it  is  wrought  in  the  soul.  If  this  bo  so,  one  of 
two  things  must  necessarily  follow:  either  the  metaphor  is 
nnhappily  chosen,  and  gives  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
subject ;  or  the  same  power  tliat  called  the  world  irfto  being 
must  be  exerted  to  new  create  a  human  soul.  We  recur,  on 
this  head,  to  the  elementary  principle  that  no  creature  can 
create.  All  the  philosophers  in  the  world  cannot  create  an 
insect  or  an  atom.  They  may  change,  refine,  and  sublimate 
things  that  are ;  but  by  no  power  or  skill  which  they  possess 
can  they  give  being  to  the  least  thing  that  is  not.  Much 
less  can  any  power  of  man  or  nature  give  being  to  the 
noblest  and  most  excellent  of  all  creatures — the  new  and 
divine  principle,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  life,  formed  in 
the  soul  by  regeneration.  To  suppose  such  a  thing  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  divine  nature,  it  would  bo  setting  the 
earthly  above  the  heavenly ;  for  that  which  crejitcs  must 
ever  be  more  glorious  than  that  which  is  created ;  and  he 
who  builds  the  house  is  entitled  to  more  honor  than  the 
house. 

//'  we  consider  the  thing  to  he  changed^  we  must  admit  the 
necessity  of  supernatural  and  almighty  poicer  in  regenera- 
tion. This  is  the  heart  of  a  sinner ;  concerning  which  it  has 
been  well  said  by  Flavel,  that  it  is  no  more  by  nature  dis- 
posed to  this  work  than  the  wood  laid  upon  the  altar  by 
Elijah  was  disposed  to  take  fire  when  he  had  poured  so 
much  water  on  it  as  not  only  wet  tlie  wood,  but  filled  up  the 
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trencli  about  it.  It  is  a  dark  heart ;  so  dark  that  He  who, 
by  an  omnipotent  fiat,  caused  the  light  to  sliine  out  of  dark- 
ness, can  ahme  pierce,  lift,  and  scatter  the  dense  folds  of  its 
spiritual  ignorance.  For  midnight  to  pour  the  radinnce  of 
noonday  npun  the  earth  would  not  bo  a  whit  more  super- 
natural or  wiinderful  than  for  the  natural  man  to  cure  the 
blindness  of  hi^  heart  by  his  own  power  or  skill.  It  is  g 
Bellish  heart;  so  seltiBh  that  all  its  desires,  ainui,  plans,  and 
doinys,  centre  in  self.  For  the  heart  to  renounce,  deny,  and 
break  awMv  from  this  beloved  self,  and  take  God  in  Christ 
as  its  RU[>reine  iiKpptnesB,  and  make  his  glory  its  chief  end, 
requires  a  niif;ht  as  luueh  above  the  powers  of  nature,  as 
it  would  to  cftupe  the  massive  rocks  to  leave  their  fixed 
foundations  and  fly,  like  wandering  meteors,  through  the 
heavens.  It  is  a  proud  heart ;  so  proud  that  it  naturally 
disdains  and  rejuidiates  all  righteotignegs  bat  that  which 
itself  ha^  wrought  out ;  it  cannot  brook  to  be  dependent 
on  the  nii-rit  of  another  for  acceptance  with  God.  As  well 
may  wc  look  to  sco  a  stone,  by  some  power  inherent  ia 
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thing  to  obstruct  it.  In  the  old  creation,  the  conditions 
were  no  help  and  no  hindrance ;  in  the  new  creation,  the 
eonditions  are  no  help,  but  every  hindrance.  The  exceed- 
ing difficulty  of  the  work,  and  indeed  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  accomplishing  it  by  human  power,  is  set  forth  in 
the  pregnant  interrogatory  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots !" 
If  omnipotence  is  required  to  whiten  the  dusky  skin  of  the 
African,  to  erase  the  spots  of  the  leopard,  and  to  change 
the  fierceness  of  the  lion  into  the  gentleness  of  the  lamb, 
much  more  is  such  almighty  power  requisite  to  slay  the 
enmity  of  the  sinner's  heart,  and  to  cause  him  to  give  up 
his  darling  lusts,  to  forsake  the  ways  of  sin,  at  once  so  sweet 
and  profitable,  to  renounce  his  own  best  performances  and 
excellences,  to  come  naked  and  empty  to  Christ  for  a  share  in 
his  righteousness,  to  forego  his  own  carnal  joysj  and  to  de- 
light in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man.  "The  new 
birth,"  says  an  excellent  old  divine,  "  is  a  change  of  nature ; 
of  a  nature  where  there  was  as  little  of  spiritual  good,  as 
there  was  of  being  in  nothing  before  the  creation.  It  is  the 
change  of  a  stone  into  flesh ;  of  a  heart  that,  like  a  stone, 
has  hardness  and  settledness  of  sinful  parts,  a  strong  resist- 
ance against  any  instrument,  an  incorporation  of  sin  and 
lust  with  its  very  nature ;  where  the  heart  and  sin,  self  and 
sin,  are  cordially  one  and  the  same.  None  can  change 
such  a  nature  but  the  God  of  all  grace.  No  man  can 
change  the  nature  of  the  meanest  creature  in  the  world. 
Now,  to  see  a  lump  of  vice  become  the  model  of  virtue, 
and  him  that  drank  in  iniquity  like  water  to  tliii-st  after 
righteousness,  to  crucify  his  darling  flesh,  to  be  weary  of 
the  poison  he  loved  and  desire  the  purity  he  hated,  s])oaks 
a  supernatural  grace,  transcendently  attractive  and  power- 
fully operative." 

The  marked  difference  in  the  success  of  the  gospely  under 
the  same  or  like  circumstances^  shows  that  the  excellency  of 
the  power  in  regeneration  must  be  of  God  and  not  man. 
Peter  preached  the  gospel  to  the  crowds  gathered  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  three  thousand  were 
converted ;  Stephen,  with  no  less  pungency  and  power, 
preached  the  same  gospel  to  the  same  people,  in  the  same 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  beneath  a  shower  of 
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Btooes.  In  the  one  can,  the  hearers  were  "  priekedin  tluir 
hesrta,"  and  cried  out,  "  Moi  and  breUiTen,  what  ihall  wa 
dot"  In  the  other  case,  they  were  " cnt  to  the  heart,"  and 
gnaehed  upon  the  preacher  with  their  teeth.  When  Pad 
preached  at  Athens,  DionjBiiiB,  the  Areopagite,  and  a  wo- 
man named  Damaris,  with  a  few  others,  believed  and 
became  Christians ;  but  the  body  of  his  hearers  modnd 
and  derided  him.  Under  die  preaching  of  the  prophak  - 
Halachi,  a  few  had  their  hearts  tonohed  by  grace,  eo» 
ceming  whom  it  is  said,  "  they  feued  the  Li»d  and 
spake  often  one  to  another;"  bnt'of  the  majority  irf  tbs 
nation  it  is  recorded  tliat  tfa«r  words  were,  ^  stout  againat 
the  Lord,"  and  they  said,  **  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  serra  Godi" 
The  Master  himself  often  visited  Jenisalem,'biit  he  gafnad 
few  disciples  there;  he  spent  bat  two  days  at  Byehar,  yet 
many  of  the  Samaritans  in  that  city  believed  on  him.  He 
spent  mnch  time  in  Capemanra,  and  preached  many  sw- 
mons  there  ;  a  few  were  taken  oat  of  the  mass,  and  set  as 
jewels  in  the  Redeemer's  crown  ;  bnt  the  most  repented  not 
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ing  to  the  winds  and*  the  wild  waves  of  the  sea.  Bat  when 
Ghrist  rises  from  his  throne  and  pours  down  his  Spirit,  then 
the  weakest  means  are  infinitely  mighty.  Then  the  gospel 
does  not  come  in  word  only,  but,  like  the  stone  hurled  from 
the  sling  of  David,  it  sinks  into  the  hardest  heart,  and  even 
giants  in  sin  are  brought  to  the  dust  If  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  were  mighty  in  themselves,  they  would  at  all 
times  be  equally  successful ;  but  the  event  makes  it  mani- 
fest that  they  are  mighty  only  through  the  might  of  omni- 
potence, and  that  that  divine  power  is  exerted  in  a  way  of 
sovereign  grace. 

Thus  far  the  argument  on  this  head  has  been  conducted 
mainly  upon  grounds  of  reason.  But  on  a  subject  of  this 
nature,  the  chief  resort,  the  ultimate  appeal,  must  be  to  the 
sacred  record.  ^'  To  the  law  and  the  testimony,  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them." 

If  we  take  the  Bible  far  owr  guide  and  yield  otir  faith 
to  Us  authority^  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  that  God  is  the 
sole  author  of  regeneration  /  that  thefte  is  an  inwa/rd^  air 
wighiy,  glortovsly  efficient  power  of  the  Holy  Qhost  exerted 
toproduoe  the  change  indicated  by  that  term. 

Clear  and  unequivocal  to  this  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
our  Lord  in  John  iii.  5  :  '^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood." 
Huch  learned  and  rather  unprofitable  discussion  has  been 
expended  upon  the  inquiry,  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  term  water  in  this  passage.  One  interpreter  takes  it  to 
mean  our  natural  birth ;  another,  the  obedience  of  Christ ; 
a  third,  baptism ;  and  so  on.  To  enter  into  speculations  of 
this  nature  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  With  Witsius, 
we  reject  all  these  views,  and  suppose  rather  that  water  is 
here  to  be  taken  as  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  as  fire  is  in  the 
passage  where  we  are  said  to  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  meaning  will  then  be,  that  in 
order  to  our  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  must 
be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  whose  office  is  to  purify  the  soul,  as 
that  of  water  is  to  cleanse  the  body.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon with  the  sacred  writers  than  to  represent  the  Uoly 
Spirit  under  the  symbol  of  water.  See  a  proof  of  this  in 
Isaiah,  xliv.  2  :  '^I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty ; 
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*  *  *  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  npon  thy  seed."  The  same 
triitli  18  here  expressed  in  two  forms,  the  one  figarative,  the 
other  literal ;  the  literal  being  introduced  to  explain  thd 
figiiralive.  But  whatever  way  the  term  water  is  interpreted 
here  does  not  nflect  the  main  sense,  which  is  plainly  to  this 
pnrjiurt,  that  the  sole  anthor  of  the  new  hirtb,  and  of  atl 
spiritual  life,  is  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  sauie  truth  is  taught,  with  equal  clearness  and  em- 
phasis, in  those  passages  which  speak  of  our  being  bom 
from  above,  of  ourbcinf;  born  of  God,  of  our  being  bom  ncrt 
of  hli'od,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God.  In  these  Scriptures,  the  determining  caase 
and  efficient  ap;ency  in  our  regeneration  are  wholly  ttdiea 
away  from  the  cieatnre  aud  given  to  the  almighty  Creator. 

In  numerous  places  of  holy  writ,  God  claims  regeneration 
as  his  own  work.  "Tlie  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy 
heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  soed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
with  al!  tliy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,"  Dent.  xxx.  6.  "I 
v\\\  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parte,  and  write  it  in  their 
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to,  all  spiritnal  motions.  Now  this  inaptitude  and  stnb- 
bornness,  this  impotence  and  enmity  to  God,  this  total  in- 
ability to  all  good,  God  says  that  He  will  take  away ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  he  will  give,  in  its  place,  a  new  heart, 
a  new  spirit,  by  virtue  of  which  we  shall  be  his  people, 
and  walk  in  his  statutes,  and  keep  his  ordinances.  He  does 
not  say  that  he  will  endeavor  to  do  all  this,  that  he  will  use 
means  to  do  it,  that  he  will  help  those  who  undertake  the 
work ;  but  he  says,  absolutely  and  positively,  that  he  him- 
self will  do  it  So  distinctly  and  emphatically  does  God 
challenge  the  work  of  regeneration  as  his  own. 

Other  Scriptures  innumerable  are  to  the  same  general 
purport  "No  man  can  come  to  me,"  says  the  Saviour, 
"  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him,"  John  vi. 
44 ;  and  again  in  vs.  65,  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  ex- 
cept it  were  given  unto  him  of  my  Father."  This  strips  the 
whole  human  race  of  all  power  to  renew  their  own  hearts. 
"No  man  can  come  to  me."  Not  an  individual  of  the 
human  family,  whatever  his  natural  qualifications  or  exter- 
nal advantages,  however  he  may  be  disposed  or  prepared, 
whatever  arguments  or  means  may  be  used  with  him, 
whether  wieye^nd  learned,  or  ignorant  and  illiterate, — ^no 
&an  can  of  himself  come  to  Christ,  can  believe  on  him,  can 
renew  his  own  heart  This  must  be  sriven  to  him  from 
above ;  he  must  be  powerfully  drawn  by  a  divine  influence. 
The  same  thing  is  asserted,  both  negatively  and  positively, 
in  Eph.  ii.  8 :  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  The  apostle 
here  draws  a  contrast  between  our  ability  and  the  gift  of 
God,  and  affirms  that  salvation  has  its  source  in  the  latter, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  former.  And  further,  he  informs  us 
in  verse  10,  how  God  bestows  this  gift  upon  us,  viz.  by 
creating  us  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  his  own  workmanship. 
"Heal  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed ;  save  me,  and  I 
shall  be  saved  ;  turn  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned,"  Jer.  xvii. 
14,  and  xxxi.  18.  Two  things  are  declared  in  these  Scrip- 
tures, as  plainly  as  language  can  perform  that  office  ;  first, 
that  God  alone  is  the  author  of  conversion  ;  secondly,  that 
when  he  undertakes  the  work,  it  is  eflfectually  done.  Illus- 
trions  is  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  in  Phil.  ii.  13  :  "  It  is 
Gk)d  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
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pleaaore.*'  What  is  the  pUin  iiutnietuHi  of  tim  teA-t 
First,  that  God,  by  hia  effeetnd  wn-king,  gives  the  vSl  to' 
goodnesa ;  eecoDdly,  that,  hy  a  like  efficient  operation,  h» 
imparts  the  abilitj  to  pnt  thai  will  into  exBcati<m ;  and 
thirdly,  that  in  all  this  he  acta  aa  a  sdrereign,  who  givefli' 
no  acconnt  of  bis  matters.  Other  Seriptaree  aKnre  ns  diat 
Gh>d  **  works  in  ns  that  which  is  well  ptoasing  in  hie  caglit  ;* 
that  he  "  begets  ns  anew  to  a  lively  hcqw ;"  and  that  he  **  ftd^ 
fils  in  ns  the  work  of  &ith  with  power;" — all  heaiiag  eonv 
current  teetimony  to  the  doctrine,  that  there  ie  an  imme^ 
ate  and  efficient  divine  operation  npon  the  eonl  in  the  new 
birth. 

Most  significant  and  instmctiTe,  in  this  oonnezion,  ia  die- 
parable  of  the  dry  bones  in  Eiekiel's  vision.  Hoae  baue 
were  not  only  withontlife,  bntwi&ontany  desire  for  life,:  or 
any  power  in  themselves  to  recover  it.  Thej  lay  motionlen 
and  dead  in  the  open  valley,  till  the  Spirit  of  6od  sent  life 
and  power  and  motion  into  them.  So  the  sovereign  and 
almighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  calls  iib  from  the  death 
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drawn.  ^*  l%e  natural  heart,"  says  an  able  living  diyine, 
^18  indeed  dead  in  sin,  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  can 
therefore  bring  forth  no  good  thing.  But  the  death  of  a 
q^iritoal,  immortal,  and  ever-active  soul,  is  as  different  from 
the  death  of  the  body,  as  spirit  is  different  from  matter.  The 
dead  body  is  wholly  motionless  and  unconscious ;  but  the 
dead  soul  is  willingly  and  intelligently  active  in  wickedness. 
There  is  a  will  in  the  dead  soul,  and  although  that  will  is  in 
bondage  to  Satan,  it  is  still  will,  and  it  is  in  bondage  because 
the  heart  loves  sin.  Hence,  though  our  conversion  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sinner  is  commanded  to  ^  turn 
unto  Gh>d,'  and  he  is  condemned  for  not  repenting,  because 
by  his  impenitence  he  doth  '  always  resist  the  Holy  Ohost,' 
and  ^  will  not  come  unto  Christ  that  he  might  have  life.' 
There  is  a  difficulty  here,  it  is  admitted,  but  it  is  not  a 
practical  difficulty.  Every  sinner  knows  that  he  continues 
to  sin  voluntarily ;  and  every  reader  of  the  Scripture  knows 
that,  if  he  \  yield  himself  to  God,'  the  Spirit  will  take  pos- 
session of  his  heart;  and  every  one  who  puts  these  two 
truths  together  must  know  that,  if  he  be  not  converted,  it  is 
his  own  fault,  because  he  has  not  only  neglected  striving  to 
enter  the  strait  gate,  but  has  struggled  against  the  Spirit 
lest  he  should  be  brought  to  enter.  Dependence  upon  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  a  new  life  is  no  excuse  or  war- 
rant for  our  idleness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rebukes  it; 
else  there  were  no  meaning  in  the  command,  '  make  you  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;'  or  in  the  promise,  '  they  that 
seek  shall  find :'  or  in  the  condemnation  of  them  who  have 
not  '  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.' "  (Dr.  Bethune  on  the  Fruit  of  the  Spuit.) 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  the  subjects  of  re- 
generation are  active  or  passive  at  the  moment  when  the 
change  takes  place.  This  question,  like  that  which  has  been 
raised  concerning  the  order  of  time  in  which  faith  and  re- 
pentance spring  up  in  the  soul,  is  rather  speculative  and 
curious  than  practical  and  important.  For  as  these  two 
graces  can  never  be  separated,  but  must  necessarily  co-exist 
in  tiie  soul,  though  in  the  order  of  nature  faith  must  be 
supposed  to  precede  and  work  repentance ;  so,  in  regenera- 
tion, the  soul  must  be  conceived  to  be  passive  at  the  instant 
of  its  occurrence,  since  men  in  themselves  no  more  contri* 
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bnte  to  their  apiritnal  ihan  to  tlieir  aatnnl  birthi  yet,  in  A* 
very  nature  of  thiags,  the  Bpiritoal  actiTitiei  comiaeaee  it 
the  same  poiut  of  time.  Ko  socmer  is  grace  infosed  into 
the  bodI,  than,  as  a  necesBary  conseqiieDce,  gruaoru  afiEae- 
tions  and  gracious  actings,  begin  to  manifest  themselTM. 
We  have  always  regarded  as  eminently  acriptnral  and  aatifr 
factory  the  ground  taken  by  President  Edwards  on  thti 
point,  in  his  obeerrationB  concerning  Efficacious  Grace,  Tis. 
that  in  efficacious  grace  we  are  not  merely  ]>aBraye,  nor  yet 
does  God  do  a  part  of  the  work,  and  we  the  rest  But  Ood 
does  all,  and  we  do  all.  Gk>d  produces  all,  and  we  act  all ; 
for  tlie  very  things  which  God  produces  are  our  own  actJtoii, 
for  as  the  apostle  teaches,  he  works  in  ns  to  do.  God  is  tb* 
fountain  aud  author  of  our  activities,  while  we  are  the  pco- 
per  actors.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  we  are  wholly  passive} 
in  another  bnt  equally  scriptural  senae,  we  are  wholly  active. 
The  Scriptures,  in  ianumerable  places,  repreaent  the  same 
thiogB  ae  from  God  and  from  us.  G^  is  said  to  spriokle 
clean  water  upon  ua  and  cleanse  ua  from  all  onr  filthinesa ; 
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]^ate  actings  of  this  new  life.  Begeneration  is  grace  be- 
stowed ;  conyersion  is  grace  used.  In  regeneration,  God 
draws ;  in  conversion,  we  run  after  him.  Begeneration  is 
the  motion  of  God  towards  and  npon  the  heart  of  a  sinner ; 
conversion  is  the  movement  of  a  sinner  towards  God  con- 
sequent thereupon. 

The  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation  on  the  human  soul  in 
regeneration  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living.  This  is  one 
of  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God,  and  is  wrapt  in 
profonndest  mystery.  So  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  in  his 
conversation  with  Kicodemus,  John  iii.  8 :  '^  The  wind 
bbweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
bat  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ; 
80  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  Three  things  are 
intimated  here,  viz.  the  mystery,  the  reality,  and  the  variety 
of  the  Spirit's  work  in  regeneration.  1.  It  is  mysterious. 
There  are  innumerable  phenomena,  even  in  the  natural  world, 
which,  as  to  their  causes  and  processes,  defy  all  explanation. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  unfathomable  is 
our  natural  birth.  Who  can  declare  its  secrets  ?  The  Psalm- 
ist in  the  contemplation  of  this  marvel,  could  only  exclaim, 
^'I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  But  if  the  most  sa- 
gacious are  baffled  in  fheir  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  mode 
of  our  bodily  life,  who  shall  explore  and  unfold  the  origin 
and  mode  of  our  spiritual  life  ?  If  an  impenetrable  dark- 
ness shuts  out  all  knowledge  of  the  former,  how  much  more 
of  the  latter !  Yet,  2.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  regenera- 
tion is  none  the  less  real  because  mysterious.  Its  mystery 
is  no  argument  against  its  verity.  "  The  application  of  the 
figure,"  says  Bloomfield,  in  lac.^  "  is  that  a  man  knows  that 
his  heart  is  more  interested  in  religion,  that  he  has  a  deeper 
insight  and  greater  relish  for  spiritual  truths ;  and  though 
he  does  not  perceive  the  immediate  influence  from  which 
this  change  proceeded,  yet  the  effects  he  knows  by  com- 
muning with  his  own  heart.  And  they  are  of  a  kind  which 
he  must  ascribe  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  though  he  can- 
not trace  the  exact  process  by  which  that  heavenly  agency 
was  employed  for  that  effect ;  yet  he  does  not  the  less  be- 
lieve its  reality."  But  3.  This  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
new'birtli,  though  ever  the  same  in  its  essence,  is,  like  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,   infinitely   varied    in  its  circum- 
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Btsnces.  We  see  the  pliaat  willov  bend  gently  before  tb* 
vernal  zephyr,  we  see  the  gnus,  the  flowen,  and  the  gold«t 
grain  wave  gently  in  the  summer  breece,  we  see  the  C|[iuet 
stream  flow  gently  on  between  its  rerdant  banks.  So  gandy, 
at  times,  does  the  Holy  Spirit  breathe  npon  %  hnmui  loiili 
80  calm,  80  gentle,  so  lovely,  and  so  pure  are  the  inflnenoM- 
which  Invite  to  thought,  to  prayer,  to  Qod,  to  heaven.  We 
see  the  heavens  gather  blaoknees ; — the  lightnings  play,  the 
thunder  rolls,  the  tempest  howls,  the  tornado  sweepa  over  hill 
and  vale,  the  roots  of  the  stordy  oak  are  uptom,  and  ths 
stately  stmctare  qnivers  in  every  timber.  With  such  ovor- 
whelming  power  does  the  Spirit  of  Qod  sometiines  aaMudt 
the  Bonl  of  man ;  and  the  sbnitheartad  nnner  trembles  nndsr 
the  influence  of  the  troth,  as  tlie  giant  elm  quivers  benaadi 
the  wintry  blast,  or  bends  before  the  rushing  whiriwind. 
He  seee,  as  it  were,  the  cloud  of  wrath  gatlier ;  he  hears  the 
thunder  of  justice ;  flashes  from  Sinai  dart  along  his  guilty 
path ;  and  he  is  prostrated  before  the  power  of  God,  like 
the  forest  before  the  sweeping  and  resistless  tempest.     But 
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in  onr  preaching  of  the  gospel) ;  we  pray  yon  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God,"  2  Cor.  v.  20.  The  power 
of  the  word  in  convincing,  enlightening,  renewing,  and  re- 
conciling men  to  GK>d,  is  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
declared  in  the  sacred  record.  '^  The  weapons  of  our  war- 
finre,"  says  Paul  (meaning  the  truths  of  the  gospel),  '^  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds;  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high 
thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,''  2  Cor.  x.  4,  6.  And  to  the  same  effect,  but  still 
more  emphatically,  in  Heb.  iv.  12 :  "  The  word  of  God  is 
qnick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
ct  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart."  No  heart  is  so  hard,  no  conscience 
80  seared,  but  this  weapon  can  pierce  it  through  and  through. 
And  with  these  didactic  statements  of  the  truth,  accords  the 
historic  record  contained  in  Acts  ii.  37 :  "  When  they  heard 
this  (a  plain  and  pungent  proclamation  of  the  gospel)  they 
were  pricked  in  the  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
This  cry  has  been  repeated  by  unnumbered'  millions  since 
that  day ;  by  men  of  every  age,  of  every  clime,  of  every 
condition — the  honorable  and  the  ignoble,  the  renowned 
and  the  obscure,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  monarch  and  the 
vassal — ^have  all  in  turn  felt  the  soul-piercing,  soul-snbdu- 
ing,  soul-restoring  power  of  gospel  truth,  as  read  on  the 
printed  page,  or  heard  from  the  living  voice.  That  the 
means  employed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  regenerating  dead 
souls,  is  the  word  of  God,  is  still  further  evident  from  1  Pet. 
i.  23,  where  we  are  said  to  be  "  bom  again,  not  of  corrupti- 
ble seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  Qt)d,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  How  clear  and  decisive  is  this 
testimony !  David  bears  witness  to  the  same  truth,  in  a 
glow  of  holy  exultation  over  the  living  and  quickening 
power  of  the  divine  word  :  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  mak- 
ing wise  the  simple;  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  re- 
joicing the  heart ;  the  conmiandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure. 
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enlightening  tbe  eyes,"  Ps.  xix.  7,  8.  The  connexion  in 
which  thia  passage  stands,  ia  notewortby  and  iiistrnctive. 
The  former  part  of  the  psalm  is  a  magnificent  and  glowing 
descriplion  of  the  visible  heavens.  Wrapped  in  the  contem- 
platiun  of  the  gloriooB  power  and  wisdom  of  Grod,  as  dis- 
played in  those  worlds  of  light  hung  out  in  the  firmament 
above  him,  the  writer  pours  forth  a  strain  of  snblimities  and 
beauties  nnsnrpassed  in  tbe  whole  range  of  descriptive 
poetry.  He  is  charmed  with  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  stupendoua 
and  dazzling  scene ;  he  is  awed  by  its  sublimity  ;  he  draws 
instruction  from  the  majestic  movement  of  those  starry 
worlds  ;  and  with  the  eloquence  of  inspired  genius,  he  com- 
mends to  all  tbe  children  of  mortality  the  Incid  lessons  they 
convey.  Bat  suddenly  he  arrests  himself  amid  tbe  rash  of 
his  lof^y  imagination ;  he  descends  from  his  adventurous 
flight  amid  suns  and  stars ;  he  comes  to  read  a  better  lesson 
in  a  better  volume.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  soul."  He  found  sablime  instruction  in  the 
works  of  God ;  but  in  his  word  alone  he  found  tlie  lesson 
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him  an  earnest  desire  of  deliverance.  The  gospel  comes  to 
him  with  its  proclamation  of  mercy  ;— exhibiting  Christ  as 
the  surety  of  all  those  who  believe  in  him  ;  making  known 
his  willingness  to  save,  and  the  fulness  of  his  merit  and 
grace ;  freely  offering  his  salvation  to  all  who  will  accept  it 
on  the  terms  of  repentance  and  faith,  followed  by  the  fruits 
of  holy  living ;  showing  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  excel- 
lence of  that  spiritual  life,  of  which  Christ  is  at  once  the 
author  and  the  model;  and  pressing  him,  by  the  most 
powerful  motives  and  the  most  persuasive  exhortations,  to 
deny  all  carnal  appetites  and  give  himself  up  to  be  new 
moulded  and  formed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Tluis  is  the  con- 
science roused,  the  mind  enlightened,  the  will  subdued,  the 
affections  rectified,  true  penitence  awakened,  hatred  of  sin 
begotten,  the  heart  renewed,  and  all  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit  wrought  in  the  soul. 

Such,  according  to  the  clearest  teaching  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  the  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  A  cau- 
tion, however,  must  be  entered  here.  It  must  be  cai-efuUy 
not^  that  the  word  of  God  is  only  the  instrumental  and  not 
the  efficient  cause  of  regeneration.  Were  the  truth  suffi- 
cient of  itself,  all  who  hear  might  be  expected  to  receive 
and  obey  it ;  nay,  they  certainly  would  receive  and  obey 
it;  for  whatever  works  naturally,  works  necessarily.  If, 
therefore,  the  converting  power  of  the  word  were  inherent 
in  it,  it  would  infallibly  convert  all  to  whom  it  comes,  un- 
less we  suppose  some  miracle  to  supervene  and  prevent  it. 
It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickens.  Separated  from  the  efficient 
power  of  the  Spirit,  the  word  can  accomplish  nothing.  Tlie 
word,  says  an  inspired  penman,  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
Now,  as  a  sword  must  be  wielded  by  a  strong  hand,  so  must 
the  word  be  wielded  by  thie  Spirit.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
men  were  as  eloquent  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  could  rege- 
nerate sinners  as  well  as  he ;  a  proposition  which  implies 
that  the  change  wrought  in  regeneration  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  power  of  moral  suasion.  According  to  this  view, 
men  are  converted  in  the  same  way  they  are  induced  to 
engage  in  any  worldly  enterprise, — by  the  mere  force  of 
light  and  argument;  a  theory  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unscrip- 
tural,  as  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men  as  it  isden^gatory  to 
the  power  and  grace  of  God.    The  trumpet  gives  no  sound, 
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till  the  breath  of  a  man  is  brentlied  into  it ;  the  mantle  of 
Elijah  parted  not  the  waters  of  Jordan,  till  the  Lord  God  of 
Elijah  gave  it  po^cr  to  that  end ;  the  wheels  of  Ezekiel 
moved  not,  till  the  Spirit  moved  them  ;  in  like  manner,  the 
word  of  God  has  no  efficiency  except  what  it  derives  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  working  in  and  by  it.  That  radical 
change  of  the  mind,  the  will,  the  afiections,  and  the  life,  in 
which  the  new  birth  consists,  is  not  wroiiglit  in  the  sonl 
efficiently  by  the  power  of  the  tratli,  however  clearly  seen 
or  strongly  felt,  but  by  the  immediate,  sovereign,  and 
almighty  power  of  God  tiie  Holy  Ghost. 


VL — THE   FKLTT8   AND  EVIDBNOES   OF   REQENEEATION.  1 

In  2  Oor.  v.  17,  the  change  which  takes  place  in  parsing 
from  the  etate  of  natnre  to  the  state  of  grace  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  terms :  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature ;  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  ail  thinga  are 
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He  realizes  God  more  than  he  did.  His  being,  power,  and 
presence  are  something  more  to  him  than  a  name.  Before 
he  seldom  thought  of  God,  and  when  he  did,  the  thought 
was  painful,  and  therefore  banished  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
now  God  is  seldom  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  thinks  of 
him  with  delight.  He  sees  God  in  his  works,  and  enjoys 
him  in  his  gifts.  The  air,  the  light,  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  son,  the  birds,  the  flowers,  food,  raiment,  shelter,  friends, 
—all  the  bounties  of  providence  are  to  him  what  God  makes 
them.  God  himself  is  in  these  enjoyments ;  and  it  is 
because  the  divine  goodness  is  tasted  in  them  that  they  are 
BO  precious  to  him.  He  looks  up  to  God,  he  confides  in 
Qod,  he  loves  God  as  a  father.  He  chooses  God  as  the 
portion  of  his  soul.  He  seeks  and  he  finds  his  highest  hap- 
piness in  communion  with  God.  How  bright,  how  amiable, 
how  dear  do  the  divine  perfections  appear  to  liitn  !  Espe- 
cially the  divine  goodness  and  love,  how  sweet  and  ravish- 
ing the  view  he  is  sometimes,  at  least,  permitted  to  take  of 
them  I 

The  new  man  has  new  views  of  Chist  and  new  exei'cises 
towards  him.  "  To  them  that  believe  he  is  precious."  Be- 
fore, Christ  was  without  form  or  comeliness ;  there  was  no 
beauty  in  him  to  awaken  desire  ;  now  he  is  the  chief  among 
ten  thousand,  altogether  lovely,  the  rose  of  Sliaron,  the  lily 
of  the  valley.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  beauty  of  his 
character,  the  beauty  of  his  government,  the  beauty  of  his 
redemption,  the  preciousness  of  his  blood,  in  a  word,  his 
entire  suitableness  to  Uie  needs  of  a  sinner,  are  seen  and 
reidized  as  they  never  were  before.  Christ  is  the  fountain 
in  which  the  Christian  is  continually  washing  his  guilty 
soul  from  the  stains  of  sin ;  Christ  is  the  rock  continually 
giving  out  living  water,  of  lyhich  the  Christian  drinks  and 
is  refreshed ;  Christ  is  the  treasury  of  grace,  on  which  the 
Christian  draws  in  every  time  of  his  necessity.  And  there 
are  times  when  all  language  is  too  feeble  to  express  the 
strength  of  his  gratitude,  too  cold  to  breathe  out  the 
warmth  of  his  aflection  to  the  beloved  of  his  soul. 

To  the  soul  (fiat  has  been  bom  from  alovej  divine  atdi- 
nances  have  a  value  and  a  relish^  which  they  never  had 
Itfore.  Formerly  they  were  a  burden,  now  they  are  his 
joy.    Before  the  Sabbath  was  clothed  in  gloom,  now  it  is 


the  brightest  day  of  the  aprea.  He  feels  as  the  holy  ^ilm- 
ist  did :  "  How  amiBble  are  thj  tftbemacles,  O  Lord  «f 
lioBts !"  The  songs  of  Hon,  how  pleasant  I  the  prayeTR,  how 
solemn !  the  doctrine,  how  refreshing  I  the  saeramenti, 
what  wcHs  of  salvation  I  The  breath  of  prayer  ia  swtnt 
"  Behold,  he  prayeth,"  was  the  first  token  of  the  new  biiA 
in  Paul.  A  prayerless  Christian  is  a  solecism  in  language^ 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  a  flat  imposaibility.  The  renewed 
soul  delights  to  draw  near  to  Ood,  to  enter  within  the  Teil, 
to  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  JesQB,  and  to  poor  its  groans  and 
its  tearj  into  his  ear  and  his  heart. 

The  new  hirth  it  accompanied  vuith  nmo  mewa  <f  mn. 
Formerly  sin  was  loved,  cherished,  and  delighted  in ;  rolled 
as  a  sweet  morsel  nnder  the  tongne.  There  was  little  senaa 
of  sin,  little  concern  aboat  it,  little  dread  of  committing  it 
Tlie  guilt  of  innumerable  sins  lay  upon  the  eoul  with  no 
more  tiian  a  feather^s  weight.  Bnt  now  what  a  change  I 
What  discoveries  the  new-bom  soul  has  of  the  exceeding 
einfiiluess  of  sin.    It  is  seen  to  be  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing — 
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tnie  spiritnal  knowledge.  Other  books  were  preferred  to 
the  Bible ;  other  truth  was  more  relished  than  divine  trath. 
Ood^a  word  was  a  sapless,  lifeless,  tasteless  thing.  But  how 
changed  is  all  this  when  the  man  is  renewed !  Kow  the 
Bible  is  predons,  verj  precious.  Lfavid  has  well  expressed 
the  feeling  of  such  an  one  towards  the  divine  word  when  he 
pronounces  it  ^^  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb." 
He  delights  in  it  He  has  appetite  for  it  He  has  spiritual 
understanding  of  it.  He  has  growth  from  it  He  has  secu- 
rity from  it ;  it  is  the  shield  with  which  he  wards  off  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  adversarv.  In  fine,  he  rejoices  in  it  as  one 
that  findeth  great  spoil. 

is  no  longer  his  own  centre.  He  no  longer  claims  any  pro- 
perty in  himself,  nor  assumes  to  be  master  of  his  own 
actions.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  belonging  to  God,  and 
as  bound  to  make  it  the  great  employment  of  his  whole  life 
to  serve  him,  to  advance  his  glory,  to  root  out  sinful  habits, 
and  to  abound  in  holy  living.  A  converted  sinner  often 
stands  astonished  at  his  former  conduct  He  wonders  at  his 
boldness  in  sin.  He  trembles  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  state.  And  to  think  what  a  change  has  been 
wrought  in  him,  excites  the  liveliest  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  riches  of  his  abundant  grace. 

The  man  who  has  been  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  has 
new  feelings  towards  Christians.  The  image  of  Christ  in 
them  makes  them  dear  to  him.  '^  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  tliat  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another."  This  is  Christ's  own  mark  of  discipleship.  Every 
one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God.  The  Psalmist  assures  us 
that  all  his  delight  was  in  the  saints,  the  excellent  of  the 
earth.  The  joy  of  Christian  communion  is  a  joy  precious  to 
the  Christian's  heart  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  vigor 
of  divine  grace  in  his  own  soul. 

Sinners  are  regarded  hy  the  regenerate  with  emotions  never 
hfarefeU  towards  them.  Compassion  to  sinners  was  a  main 
feature  in  the  character  of  Christ  This  brought  him  from 
his  throne.  Tliis  clothed  him  in  human  flesh.  This  made 
him  weep  over  Jerusalem.  This  bowed  his  head  in  death. 
This  makes  him  wait  upon  sinners,  knocking  at  the  door  of 
their  hearts,  till  his  locks  are  wet  with  the  drops  of  the 
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niglit.  AH  Clirist's  are  like  him.  The  aame  spirit  dwells 
in  tliein.  Tlie  same  }ieart  throbs  in  their  breast.  While 
tlic  ^vicked  ways  of  sinners  are  abhorred,  compassion,  pity, 
tenderness,  and  love  are  felt  towards  their  seals.  Tears  are 
we])t  over  them  in  secret.  Earnest  prayers  ascend  for 
their  conversion.  Words  of  solemn  warning  and  tender 
entrenty  are  addressed  to  them.  In  short,  the  feeling  (£ 
the  renewed  sonl  towards  all  who  are  ont  of  Christ  is,  "O, 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good." 

The  n}u:iccd  man's  estimate  of  the  world  is  differentfrom 
what  if  teas  hefore  his  conversion.  Tlien  the  world  was  all 
smiles  and  roses.  Tliere  was  fascination  in  its  money,  fas- 
cination ill  its  applause,  fascination  in  its  honors,  fascinsttoD 
in  its  beauty,  fascination  in  its  gaieties,  and  fascination  in 
its  pleasures.  It  seemed  a  very  paradise  of  sweets.  How 
ardently  the  licart  loved  it!  How  eagerly  the  hands  pur- 
sued it!  How  entirely  the  soul  was  engrossed  by  it!  But 
now  the  charm  is  brolien.  Its  false  but  dazzling  colors  are 
daslied  out.     Gold,  fame,  rank,  power,  beauty,  and  pleasure 
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Now  it  seems  to  him,  as  it  truly  is,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
treasures,  infinitely  more  precious  than  gold  or  rubies,  be- 
cause a  happy  or  a  miserable  eternity  depends  upon  the 
good  or  ill  use  he  makes  of  it.  The  master's  estimate  of 
time  is  expressed  in  the  solemn  declaration :  "  I  must  work 
the  work  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night 
Cometh."     So  does  every  true  believer  look  at  time. 

Th^  regeneraU  person  has  new  impressions  and  new  judg- 
ments of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  Before  he  was  bom 
again,  the  vanities  of  time  filled  his  thoughts,  engaged  his 
affections,  engrossed  his  pursuits.  The  world  and  the  things 
of  the  world  were  all  in  all  to  him.  Eternity  seldom  crossed 
his  mind,  and  when  it  did,  the  thought  was  quickly  shaken 
off  as  an  unwelcome  intruder.  But  now  the  world  of  sense 
sinks,  and  the  world  of  spirits  rises  in  his  esteem.  Death, 
judgment,  and  eternity,  with  their  endless  awards  of  weal 
or  woe,  are  frequently  and  strongly  in  his  thoughts.  They 
no  longer  appear  to  him  as  idle  tales,  in  which  he  has  little 
or  no  concern,  but  as  living  and  stupendous  realities,  in 
which  he  is  vitally,  essentially,  profoundly  interested.  Eter- 
nity flashes  a  light  into  his  soul,  which  reveals  the  hideous 
deformity  of  sin,  corrects  the  false  representations  of  sense, 
and  shows  him  how  baseless  are  the  claims  of  earthly  grati-* 
fication.  Man's  grand  concern  is  with  his  eternal  state. 
It  is  not  this  moment  of  mortal  life,  it  is  not  this  first  brief 
stage  of  his  existence,  it  is  not  this  vision  of  an  hour,  that 
should  engage  his  thoughts,  command  his  affections,  and 
call  into  vital  and  vigorous  action  the  energies  of  his  soul. 
No !  it  is  what  he  is  to  be  for  ever  ;  it  is  what  God  thinks 
of  him,  and  what  God  will  do  with  him  in  eternity.  This 
is  the  great  question ;  this  is  the  grand  concern  ;  and  so  the 
renewed  soul  feels  it  to  be,  at  least  in  his  more  serious  and 
recollected  moments. 

Although  oidward  reformoition  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
regenercUiony  yet  such  reformation  is  a  imiform  effect  if  it, 
and  therefore  essentially  necessary  to  complete  the  proof  that 
the  change  ha^  taken  place.  "  Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord."  Religion  is  a  divine  life,  a  vital  prin- 
ciple in  the  soul,  of  heavenly  origin ;  and,  therefore,  it  must 
have  external  manifestations,  an  outgrowth  of  holy  activi- 
ties.   The  seed  being  planted,  the  fruit  will  surely  and 
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speedily  appear.  What  saitfa  the  Scriptnrof  "Vboao- 
ever  is  bom  6f  Qod  doth  not  commit  dn ;  for  his  seed 
remaiaeth  in  him  ;  and  he  cannot  ain,  because  he  is  bom  of 
Gk)d,^'  1  John  iii.  9.  Fanl,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  speaks  of  Cbiii- 
tians,  though  polluted  and  nnbolj  before,  yet,  in  their  rege- 
neration, as  washed  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  tiod.  Ai^ 
from  the  vital  energy  in  the  seed,  the  stem,  leaves,  bodii, 
blossoms,  and  ripened  froit  of  the  plant  are  erolred,  so, 
from  the  living  principle  of  grace  in  the  heart,  are  deve- 
loped in  the  life  all  the  rich  and  clustering  firoita  of  the  Spirit 
— all  those  gracions  activities  which  constitate  holy  linng, 
This  alteration  in  the  liie  will  be  marked  and  con^icooii^ 
when  the  openly  pro&ne  and  irreligioos  are  new-bom.  But 
it  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  that  description.  "  A  change 
will  even  take  place  in  the  most  moral  uncooTOTted  manias 
soon  as  he  is  born  from  above.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  gross 
sins,  from  which  he  needs  to  be  purified ;  but  he  will  be- 
come more  spiritual  in  his  conversation,  more  attentive  to 
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change,  in  which  the  soal  is  convinced  of  sin,  the  under- 
stauding  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  will  re- 
newed, the  aifections  regulated,  the  body  sanctified,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  man  directed  to  new  and  nobler  objects. 
This  wonderful  change  is  instantaneously  wrought,  there 
being  no  delay  in  the  transition  from  death  to  life,  no  inter- 
mediate state  between  the  state  of  nature  and  the  state  of 
grace,  between  condemnation  in  sin  and  justification  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  between  a  righteous  exposure  to 
hell  and  a  gracious  title  to  heaven.  The  necessity  for  this 
change  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  men  are  spiritually  dead, 
and  without  tastes,  or  aptitudes,  or  even  powers  for  spiritual 
employments  and  pleasures  ;  and  is  impressively  set  forth 
and  taught  in  holy  Scripture.  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
sole  author  of  this  change,  which  he  efifects  by  the  direct 
exertion  of  his  almighty  power;  using,  however,  to  this  end, 
the  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible,  as  the  external  means.  Of 
all  which  the  resulting  consequence  and  the  indubitable 
e7idence  is  a  complete  revolution  in  the  spiritual  tastes  and 
emotions,  and  a  radical,  pervading,  and  ]>erinanent  reforma- 
tion of  the  life  ;  and  this,  however  amiable  the  temper,  how- 
ever moral  the  deportment,  however  upright  and  useful,  in 
a  merely  worldly  point  of  view,  the  life  may  have  previously 
been. 

Are  we  asked  as  to  the  essence  of  this  new  life  and  the 
manner  of  its  infusion  into  the  soul  ?  We  candidly  own  our 
inability  to  explain,  or  even  to  conceive  what  it  is,  or  how 
it  is.  But  we  avow  an  equal  incompetency  to  conceive 
or  explain  what  the  essence  or  the  origin  of  that  life  is,  which 
pervades,  moves,  and  animates  this  mortal  body.  We  know 
the  fact  of  our  natural  life,  because  we'see  and  feel  its  effects 
in  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  thought,  volition,  and  action. 
In  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  certainty,  do  we 
know  the  fact  of  our  new  spiritual  life.  We  reason,  judge, 
desire,  hope,  believe,  repent,  and  act,  as  we  never  did  before. 
Our  thoughts  are  new ;  our  aims  are  new ;  our  motives  are 
new  ;  our  emotions  are  new ;  our  life  is  new.  In  these  act- 
ings of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  divine  life,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  its  existence. 

Tlie  Bible  speaks  of  spiritual  life  just  as  it  speaks  of  natu- 
ral life,  treating  the  one  as  a  reality  equally  with  the  other. 
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A  beantifal  incident  is  related  hy  Dr.  Brownlee,  in  hia  CSnu- 
tiaa  Youth's  Book,  showing  liow  vigorous  the  former  some- 
tioiea  is  amid  the  decay  and  wreck  of  the  latter,  even  when 
reoBon,  judgment,  and  memory  have  deserted  the  throne. 
An  aged  servant  of  God  had  sunk  to  an  extreme  mental  im- 
becility. Tlie  scenes  of  his  yonth,  which  are  ever  the  laet 
to  let  go  their  hold  npon  the  memory,  bad  &ded  from  his 
mind.  Friends,  children,  and  the  dear  partner  of  his  life 
had,  all  alike,  become  strangers  to  him.  Of  bis  wife  he 
declared,  tliat  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  her.  A, 
fnend,  standing  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  saint,  said  to 
him,  "  Bo  you  know  who  the  Lord  Jesos  Oirist  iaf  Ta- 
Btantly  his  mind  rallied,  and  he  replied,  "  O,  yes ;  I  know 
the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ ;  he  has  been  my  very  dear  Savioor 
these  fifty  years."  Well  does  the  learned  and  pions  Doctor, 
in  commenting  on  tins  incident,  obeerve,  that  "  spiritual  life 
is  a  positive  reality  in  the  very  essence  of  tlie  soul,  as  mnch 
as  any  other  inseparable  or  known  qnaUty  or  attribute  of 
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onregenerate,  there  is  no  time  for  delay  in  seeking  convert- 
ing grace.  Repent  or  perish  is  the  divine  sentence.  The 
new  birth  or  perdition  is  the  alternative.  Morality  will  not 
save  you.  Outward  reformation  will  not  save  you.  Bap- 
tism, church  membership,  external  ordinances  will  not  save 
you.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  cry,  "  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  are  we."  This  was  the  claim,  this  the 
reliance  of  the  Pharisees  of  old,  against  whom  the  heaviest 
woes  of  damnation  were  denounced  by  the  lips  of  the  gentle, 
the  loving,  the  gracious  Saviour.  If  you  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  renewing  grace  you  are  yet  in  your  sins,  and,  dying 
in  that  condition,  you  must  "  go  away  into  everlasting 
ponishment." 

How  stands  the  case,  then,  with  you,  reader  ?  Are  you 
conscious  of  a  spiritual  renovation  ?  Have  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  Spirit  pervaded  your  understanding,  his  divine 
energy  subdued  your  will,  his  gentle  breathings  softened 
your  heart  ?  Do  you  feel  the  actings  of  tlie  new  life  within 
you  ?  Is  that  life  quickened  by  the  Spirit  into  active  obe- 
dience and  holy  delight  in  God  ?  Are  you  sensible  of  your 
new  interest  and  pleasure  in  duty?  Do  you  find  your 
proper  element  in  the  service  of  God  ?  Is  Christ  formed 
within  you  ?  Are  his  mind,  his  heart,  and  his  life  repro- 
duced in  yours?  Does  he  live  and  walk  in  you?  Have 
you  crucified  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts  ?  Does 
your  heart,  pierced  with  a  sense  of  sin,  like  the  rock  smitten 
by  the  rod  of  God,  send  forth  the  waters  of  penitential 
grief?  Is  grace  a  living  fountain  within  you  of  holy  desires, 
holy  aspirations,  holy  resolves,  holy  aims,  and  holy  actions? 
Has  a  purer  and  nobler  motive  than  human  applause  and 
worldly  riches,  even  a  desire  of  the  divine  approbation  and 
the  heavenly  inheritance,  taken  possession  of  your  soul? 
Are  love  to  the  Divine  Being  and  regard  to  the  divine 
authority  the  spring  and  the  rule  of  your  conduct  ?  Though 
in  the  world,  are  you  no  longer  of  the  world  ?  Though  min- 
gling in  its  affiairs  and  sensitive  to  its  vicissitudes,  do  you, 
like  patriarchs  and  prophets,  declare  plainly  that  you  are 
seeking  a  heavenly  country  ?  If  so,  happy  are  you !  Seek 
a  complete  consecration,  an  entire  sanctitication ;  aim  at  an 
abundant  entrance  and  a  lustrous  crown.  But  if  otherwise, 
suffer  the  word  of  solemn  warning  and  affectionate  entreaty. 
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Your  state  ie  bad,  but  it  is  not  hopeleea.  ChriBt  is  able, 
Christ  is  willing  to  Bave  to  the  nttennoBt.  There  is  no  guilt 
too  great  for  him  to  cancel ;  no  stains  of  sin  too  deep  for 
him  to  wash  out;  no  chains  of  Satan  too  strong  for  him  to 
break  asunder.  FI7  to  hia  croea  for  refnge ;  seek  from 
him  the  new  heart  Infinite  obligations  press  yon  to  this ; 
infinite  compassion  weeps  over  your  insensibility ;  infinite 
mercy  stoops  to  redeem  yon ;  infinite  love  wooes  your 
return.  Let  fall  at  length  the  weapons  of  your  rebellion. 
All  that  is  great,  all  that  is  good,  all  that  is  lovely  implore 
you  to  seek  the  regenerating  and  saving  grace  of  God  in 
Chriijt.  Unconverted  reader,  receive  the  parting  word 
which  wc  address  to  yon  in  all  tenderness  and  fidelity,  and 
may  God,  by  hia  Spirit,  impress  it  with  saving  power  on 
your  heart.  It  is  this : — take  with  you  to  your  homes,  to 
your  biisineBB,  to  your  amoBementa,  to  your  closets,  to  yonr 
most  secret  thougiite  and  self-communings,  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  Nicodemus,  so  solemn  in  their  import,  so  start- 
linij  liy  their  energy,  bo  tremendous  and  far-reaching  in  the 
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apoBtles  immediately  proposed  the  appointment  of  persons 
to  supply  their  wante.  They  were  overlooked;  because 
unknown — not  rejected,  as  though  unentitled  to  share  in  the 
means  that  were  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous. 
That  large  numbers  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic 
disciples  were  dependent  for  support  on  the  daily  distribu- 
tion, was  occasioned,  doubtless,  as  suggested,  chap.  iv.  34, 
35,  by  their  remaining  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
events  that  followed,  longer  than  they  had  anticipated. 
The  money  with  which  they  went  to  the  feast,  being  only 
adequate  to  the  expenses  of  a  short  visit  there,  and  the 
journey  home,  in  their  stay  of  weeks  or  months  they  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  common  stock  for 
a  supply  from  day  to  day. 

"  Tlien  the  twelve  having  called  to  them  the  multitude  of 
the  disciples,  said  :•  It  is  not  pleasing  (we  do  not  approve  it) 
'that  we  sliould  leave  the  word  of  God  to  serve  tables.  Look 
ye  out  therefore,  brethren,  from  among  you  seven  men, 
attested,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  will 
appoint  to  this  business.  But  we  will  continue  in  prayer 
and  the  ministry  of  the  word,"  vs.  24.  They  were  to  be 
selected  by  the  brethren,  but  were  to  receive  their  authority 
from,  or  be  inducted  into  their  office  by  the  apostles.  The 
qnalification  for  the  office  was  to  be,  imt,  the  attestation 
of  the  brethren.  They  were  not  to  be  unknown,  nor  of  ex- 
ceptionable character,  but  known,  and  of  reputation  for 
uprightness  and  piety.  Next,  they  were  to  be  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  is  meant  that  they  were  to  be 
endowed  with  his  miraculous  gifts,  such  as  inspiration, 
speaking  with  tongues,  and  working  wonders;  and  thus 
were  to  be  attested  of  God  as  well  as  men :  and  thirdly, 
they  were  also  to  be  full  of  wisdom ;  that  is,  intelligence,  good 
judgment,  and  experience ;  that  they  might  be  able  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  office  with  discernment,  prompt- 
ness, and  skill. 

"  And  the  word  (proposal)  pleased  the  whole  multitude. 
And  they  chose  Stephen,  a  man,  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor,  and 
llmon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch, 
whom  they  set  before  the  apostles.     And  they  having 
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praved,  placed  od  them  tlie  hands,"  vs.  5-7.  Though  the 
first  six  at  well  as  the  last  are  Greek  nitmes,  it  is  nut  to  be 
assamed  that  they  were  all  Hellenists  or  foreign  Jews,  aa 
it  was  common  for  indiriduals  to  have  both  a  Hebrew  and 
a  Greek  name.  If  they  were  all  Hellenists,  most  of  them, 
it  ia  clear  from  their  being  attested  by  the  church,  had  re- 
sided at  Jerusalem  a  sufficient  time  to  have  become 
known  as  persons  of  virtue  and  piety. 

"  And  the  word  of  God  increased,  and  the  number  of  the 
disciples  was  mnltiplied  greatly  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  great 
throng  of  the  priests  obeyed  the  faith,"  vs.  8.  By  the  in- 
crease of  the  word  of  God,  is  not  meant  bo  much  probably 
that  it  grew  in  completeness  by  the  revelation  of  new  trnthe, 
and  a  fuller  disclosure  of  the  divine  purposes,  as  that  it 
advanced  in  the  resistlessneae  of  its  evidence  and  power, 
was  proclaimed  by  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  and  de- 
veloped more  fully  its  effects  in  those  who  received  it.  As 
conversions  were  multiplied,  and  miraculous  gifts  were  more  ' 
widely  distributed  to  believers,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  must 
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end  at  which  he  aimed ;  the  spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his 
miracnlons  gifts  by  which  the  word  spoken  was  confirmed. 

"  Tlien  they  suborned  men  who  said,  We  have  heard  him 
speaking  calumniatory  words  against  Moses  and  God.  And 
they  moved  the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the  scribes,  and 
coming  upon  him,  they  seized  and  led  him  to  the  Sanhe- 
drim," vs.  11,  12.  The  object  of  those  foreign  Jews  in 
Buboming  witnesses  was  to  excite  the  native  Jews,  people 
and  rulers,  against  him,  and  thereby  procure  his  arraign- 
ment before  the  Sanhedrim.  What  the  contumelious  words 
or  expressions  were  which  the  purchased  witnesses  afiirmed 
they  had  heard  him  utter  against  Moses  and  God,  is  seen 
from  the  accusation  they  presented  to  the  Sanhedrim. 

"  And  they  set  false  witnesses  who  said,  This  man  does 
not  cease  speaking  words  against  the  holy  place  and  the 
law.  For  we  have  heard  him  saying  that  Jesus,  that  Naza- 
rene,  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  customs 
which  were  taught  us  by  Moses,"  vs.  13,  14.  Here  the 
words  spoken  against  the  holy  place,  that  is  the  temple,  and 
the  law,  are  the  same  as  the  contumelious  words  said  to 
have  been  spoken  against  Moses  and  God ;  and  they  were 
held  to  be  calumniatory,  because  they  declared  tlijlt  Jesus, 
that  Nazarene,  would  destroy  the  temple,  and  abolish  the 
ritual  instituted  by  the  ministry  of  Moses.  These  subjects 
had  undoubtedly  already  been  disputed  between  those  foreign 
Jews  and  Stephen,  and  the  prophecy  to  which  the  witnesses 
referred,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  that  of  Christ,  Matt,  xxiv., 
repeated  by  Stephen,  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and 
the  city,  the  abolition  thereby  of  the  temple  worship,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  people  among  the  nations.  And  the 
falsehood  of  their  testimony  lay  in  the  charge  that  that  pro- 
phecy implied  that  God  was  about  for  ever  to  desert  his  peo- 
ple and  contradict  and  renounce  his  promises  to  them  of 
redemption  from  their  enemies  by  the  Messiah ;  while  Ste- 
phen maintained,  doubtless,  according  to  Christ's  predic- 
tion, that  the  final  deliverance  of  Israel  was  to  take  place 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  a  fresh  exile  of  the 
nation  for  a  period  among  the  Gentiles.  They  held,  then, 
it  is  clear, 

1.  That  no  such  delay  could  consist  with  the  verification 
of  God's  promises. 
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2.  Also  that  it  was  iDconBistent  with  the  sanctit;  of  the 
tein|)le  that  it  should  be  consigned  to  destraction,  and  its 
site  desecrated  by  an  appropriatioo  to  other  uses. 

3.  And  likewise  that  the  people  had  not  committed  and 
would  not  commit  sach  crimes  af^inst  God  as  to  draw  on 
them  so  awful  ft  punishment  as  the  destmction  of  their 
temple,  tlie  abolition  of  their  public  worship,  and  their  exile 
among  the  Gentiles. 

4.  And,  finally,  they  seem  to  have  maintained  tliat  none 
of  God'rf  genuine  prophets  and  messengers  were  likely  to 
be  rejected  and  pereecnted  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  and  argued  from  that  Uiat  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
could  not  be  God's  messengers. 

AH  these  points  lie  couched  in  their  charge,  and  were  de- 
bated by  tliem  undoubtedly ;  as,  had  they  not  held  them, 
tliey  could  not  have  regarded  it  as  a  detraction  of  Moses 
and  God  to  predict  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  a  long  eiile  of  the  nation. 
For  if  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  God's  perfections  and 
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from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  points  of  which  he  treats  in 
his  address  before  the  Sanhedrim.  For  he  shows,  first,  that 
bng  delays  had  taken  place  in  the  fulfilment  of  God's  pro- 
mises to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets:  secondly,  that  the 
great  patriarchs  and  prophets  with  whom  God  made  the 
oovenants,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  law,  and  whom  he 
made  the  chief  instruments  of  the  most  distinguished  bless- 
ings to  his  people,  were  hated,  maligned,  and  persecuted, 
because  of  their  relationship  to  him,  and  utterance  of  the 
revelations  of  which  they  were  made  the  channels :  thirdly, 
that  places  consecrated  to  GikI  had  no  such  sanctity  as  the 
Hellenists  imagined,  but  might  be  deserted  by  him  and 
appropriated  to  other  purposes:  and,  fourthly,  that  the 
I^ttelites  had  committed  ofiences  against  him  that  made 
them  objects  of  his  wrath,  and  drew  on  them  the  curse  of 
slaughter,  oppression,  and  exile.  The  perception  of  this 
correlation  of  the  general  branches  of  his  discourse  to  the 
points  that  are  embraced  in  their  accusation,  relieves  his 
narrative  and  reasoning  from  the  obscurity  and  irrelevancy 
with  which  some  have  thought  them  chargeable,  and  shows 
them  to  be  suited  to  the  occasion  and  worthy  of  the  wisdom 
for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

"  And  all  who  sat  in  the  Sanhedrim  looking  steadfastly 
at  him,  saw  his  face,  as  if  the  face  of  an  angel,"  vs.  15.  The 
point  of  resemblance  was  not  in  form  or  expression  ;  as  that 
would  imply  an  alteration  of  his  features,  but  in  a  superna- 
tural irradiation  probably,  and  glory.  It  was  a  signal,  there- 
fore, that  he  was,  like  Moses,  God's  prophet,  and  should 
have  awed  the  Sanhedrim  into  the  abandonment  of  their 
murderous  schemes. 

Chapter  vii.  "  And  the  high-priest  said  :  Are  these  things 
80?"  vs.  1.  Tliis  was  addressed  to  Stephen,  and  was  a  call 
on  him  to  respond  to  those  accusations.  The  first  branch  of 
his  reply,  is  directed  to  the  objection  that  such  a  delay  as 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  and  the  exile  of  the 
nation  would  involve,  was  inconsistent  with  God's  promise 
of  redeeming  them  by  the  Messiah,  and  would  preclude  its 
fulfilment.  And  he  meets  it  by  showing  that  a  delay  of 
centuries  took  place,  and  centuries  tilled  with  disasters,  op- 
pressions, and  miseries,  before  even  the  great  promise  to 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  nation,  of  giving  his  seed  posses- 
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sion  of  tliG  sacred  land,  was  accomplbhed.  "  And  he  said, 
Men,  brethren,  and  lathers  hear:  The  God  of  glory  ap- 
peared to  onr  father  Abraham,  being  in  Mesopotamia,  be- 
fore ho  dwelt  in  Cliarran,  and  said  unto  bim,  Go  out  from 
this  tliy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  conte  into  the 
land  wliieh  I  will  show  thee.  Then  going  out  from  the 
land  of  tbo  Chaldeans  he  dwelt  in  Cbarran,  and  thence 
after  his  liither  died  be  removed  into  this  land,  in  which 
yoii  now  dwell.  And  he  did  not  give  him  inheritance  Id  it, 
nor  a  foot-breadth ;  and  he  .promised  to  give  it  to  him  for  a 
possession,  and  to  hie  seed  at^er  liim,  he  not  having  a  child. 
But  God  spake  to  bim  thus,  that  his  seed  shall  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  they  [the  inhabitants  of  that  land]  shall 
enslave  it,  and  sliall  evil  entreat  it  four  hundred  years. 
And  tlie  nation  which  shall  enslave  it,  I  will  judge,  said 
God,  and  after  these  [events]  they  shall  go  out,  and  shall 
serve  me  in  this  place.  And  he  gave  bim  the  covenant 
of  circn incision.  And  so  {in  this  new  relation)  he  begat 
Isanc,  and  circumcised  him  on  the  eighth  day,  and  Isaac 
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ment  in  freedom  and  peace  in  Palestine,  would  not  at  the 
appointed  time  be  accomplished. 

He  next  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Joseph,  a  prophet, 
was  persecuted  and  sold  into  slavery  on  that  account ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  though  afterwards  exalted  to  great  autho- 
rity in  Egypt,  he  was  not  the  instrument  of  giving  Jacob 
and  his  family  possession  of  Canaan,  but,  instead,  of  drawing 
them  to  Egypt,  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  subjection 
there  to  slavery. 

"And  the  patriarchs  envying  Joseph,  sold  him  into 
Egypt ;  and  God  was  with  him,  and  delivered  him  out  of 
all  his  afflictions,  and  gave  him  favor  and  wisdom  before 
Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt;  and  he  constituted  him  chief 
over  Egypt  and  all  his  house.  And  a  famine  came  in  the 
whole  land  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  great  distress  ;  and 
onr  fathers  fonnd  no  sustenance.  And  Jacob  hearing  that 
there  was  com  in  Egypt  sent  our  fathers  first ;  and  at  the 
second  (time)  Joseph  was  made  known  to  his  brethren,  and 
Joseph's  kindred  became  known  to  Pharaoh.  And  Joseph 
Bending,  called  to  him  his  father  Jacob  and  his  whole  line- 
age, in  souls  seventy-five.  And  Jacob  went  down  into 
Egypt ;  and  he  died  and  our  fathers ;  and  they  were  carried 
to  Sychem,  and  placed  in  the  sepulchre  which  Abraham 
bought  for  a  price  of  silver  of  Emmor  of  Sychem,"  vs.  9-16. 

Here  the  facts  affirmed  are,  first,  that  Joseph,  a  prophet, 
was  persecuted  by  his  brethren,  because  of  the  prophecies 
he  uttered  of  their  becoming  subordinate  to  him  ;  and  next, 
that  though  exalted  to  great  power  in  Egypt,  he  was  not 
the  instrument  of  putting  his  kindred  in  possession  of 
Canaan,  but,  instead,  of  verifying  the  prediction  that  they 
were  to  be  reduced  to  slavery  in  a  foreign  land.  And  the 
relevancy  of  these  to  the  points  disputed  by  Stephen's 
accusers,  lay  in  their  showing,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  per- 
secution of  Christ  by  the  nation  was  no  proof  that  he  was 
not  the  Messiah ;  nor  the  pereecution  of  his  disciples  any 
proof  that  they  were  not  the  true  ministers  of  God  ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  and  the  re-vassalage  of 
the  nation  to  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  no  proof  that  the  pro- 
mise of  their  redemption  and  restoration  to  their  land  under 
the  Messiah  would  not  in  due  time  be  fulfilled. 
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He  now  reminds  them  of  the  historj  of  Moaes,  through 
whom  they  received  the  law,  who  was  rejected  by  tlie  peo- 
ple in  hia  character  aa  a  prophet,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  the 
wilderness  to  eave  himself  from  dangers  to  which  their 
aversion  and  resentment  exposed  him  : — 

"  And  as  the  time  drew  near  of  the  promise  whicli  God 
flwore  to  Abraham,  the  people  increased  and  were  multiplied 
in  Egypt,  imtil  another  king  ai-oee  who  did  not  know  Joseph. 
He  dealing  subtilely  with  onr  race,  maltreated  our  fathera  to 
make  them  expose  their  young  children,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  preserved  alive.  At  that  time  Moses  was 
born,  and  was  very  fair;  who  was  nourished  three  months 
in  the  house  of  his  father.  But  being  exposed,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  took  and  nourished  him  for  herself  as  a  son. 
And  Moses  was  inetnicted  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. And  he  was  mighty  in  words  and  deeds.  And  when 
the  time  of  forty  years  was  completed  to  him,  it  came  into 
his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren  the  children  of  Israel ;  and 
seeing  one  wronged,  be  defended  him,  and  did  vengeance 

r  him  who  was  wronged,  smiting  the  Egyptian.     And  1 
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them.  And  now  come,  I  will  send  thee  into  Egypt.  This 
Moses  whom  they  denied,  saying,  Who  constituted  thee 
leader  and  judge, — this  God  sent  by  the  hand  of  the  angel 
who  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush.  He  led  them  fortli,  per- 
forming miracles  and  si«i;ns  in  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness  forty  years.  He  is  the 
Moses  who  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  a  prophet  will  the 
Lord  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  me. 
Him  ye  shall  hear.  He  it  is  who  was  in  the  congregation 
in  the  wilderness  with  the  angel  who  spake  to  him  in  the 
Mount  Sinai,  and  with  our  fathers,  who  received  the  living 
oracles  to  give  to  us ;  and  to  whom  our  fathers  would  not 
be  obedient,  but  repelled  him  and  turned  back  in  their 
hearts  unto  Egypt;  saying  to  Aaron,  make  to  us  Gods  who 
shall  go  before  us :  for  that  Moses  wlio  led  us  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  know  not  what  has  happened  to 
him,"  vs.  17-4i>. 

The  great  facts  presented  here  are,  first,  that  Moses,  the 
great  prophet  of  the  nation  whom  God  had  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  people  out  of  Egypt,  through  whom  he  had  given 
them  their  laws,  and  with  whom  God  conversed  face  to 
face,  instead  of  accomplishing  the  deliverance  of  the  nation 
at  once,  on  his  reaching  a  mature  age,  wsis  not  allowed  to 
enter  on  it  till  forty  years  had  passed,  and  then,  after  forty 
years  spent  in  the  wilderness,  only  conducted  them  to  the 
borders  of  the  promised  land :  and  the  object  was  to  show 
that  the  delays  the  vengeance  of  God  was  now  to  occasion, 
would  be  no  barrier  to  the  final  redemption  of  the  nation ;  and 
next,  that  they,  when  that  great  prophet  first  presented  him- 
self to  them  as  the  leader  by  whom  God  was  to  deliver  tliem, 
sternly  and  insolently  repelled  him,  denied  his  authority, 
and  forced  him  to  fiy  for  safety  to  the  desert  for  forty  years  ; 
and  that  was  exhibited  as  a  parallel  to  the  rejection  of 
which  the  nation  had  now  been  guilty  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, though  he  had  shown  by  innumerable  proofs  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God.  Christ's  ])eiiig  denied  and  put  to 
death  was  no  more  a  demonstration  that  he  was  not  the 
Messiah,  than  the  denial  and  scorn  which  Moses  met,  was 
that  he  was  not  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the 
nation  from  their  thraldom  in  Egypt. 

Stephen  now  proceeds  to  show  tliat  the  Israelites  of  that 
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ape  not  only  rejected  Mows  as  t!ieir  leader,  and  Bobstitoted 
a  goMen  oilf  in  liia  place,  but  that  they  apostatized  from 
Goil  iilso  to  tlie  worship  of  idols. 

"  And  thej  made  a  calf  in  those  days,  and  offered  sacri- 
fice to  tlie  idol,  and  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  their  hands. 
And  God  lurried  and  gave  them  up  to  servo  the  army  of 
heaven  [snn,  planets,  and  stars],  as  it  is  written  in  the  hoA. 
of  the  prophctB.  Have  ye  offered  sacrifices  and  offerings  to 
me  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  house  of  Israel?  And  ye 
took  up  the  tent  of  Moloch  and  the  star  of  your  god  Bem- 
phan,  the  images  which  ye  made,  to  worship  them ;  and  I 
will  carry  yon  sway  beyond  Babylon."  Vs.  41-43,  and 
Amos,  vs.  25-27. 

They  had  not  only  made  a  calf  and  presented  yictima  to 
it,  hnt  they  had  exhibited  sucli  a  passion  for  deities  made 
by  themselves  tliat  Grod  had  abandoned  tbem  to  the  wor- 
shiji  of  tho  snn,  moon,  and  stars;  and  they  had  carried  a 
tent  of  Molocli,  containing  an  image  supposed  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  ann ;  and  tho  star  of  the  god  Kem- 
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will  ye  build  for  me,  saith  the  Lord,  or  what  is  the  place  of 
my  rest  I    Hath  not  my  hand  made  all  these  ?"  vs,  44-50. 

The  point  here  proved  is  that  no  place  had  the  inviolable 
sanctity  which  the  Jews  ascribed  to  tlie  temple  and  its  site- 
When  Gk)d  appeared  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  the  ground  on 
which  the  prophet  stood  was  holy ;  but  not  after  the  vision. 
When  the  tabernacle  was  erected  in  the  wilderness,  that  was 
holy,  and  continued  so  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  wher- 
ever it  was  stationed  ;  but  not  the  several  places  in  which 
it  had  been  set  up.  They  lost  their  sanctity  on  the  removal 
of  the  tent  from  which  they  drew  it.  And  at  the  erection 
of  the  temple,  it  was  expressly  acknowledged  by  Solomon 
that  the  Most  High,  whom  the  heaven  cannot  contain,  could 
not  dwell  in  the  house  he  had  builded.  It  was  only  to  be 
a  place  towards  wliich  God  would  look.  And  Stephen's  ob- 
ject in  this  recital  was  to  confute  the  pretence  that  because 
the  temple  was  consecrated  to  God  he  could  not  destroy  it, 
Dor  suffer  it  to  be  destroyed  by  men. 

That  this  construction  of  the  discourse  is  correct,  Stephen 
now  made  clear  by  the  direct  assertion  that  in  their  apos- 
tasy from  God,  and  their  persecution  of  his  messengers,  there 
was  an  exact  parallel  between  those  whom  he  was  address- 
ing and  their  revolting  fathers. 

"Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears, 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Spirit:  as  your  fathers,  so 
ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers  persecute  ? 
And  they  killed  those  who  foretold  respecting  the  coming 
of  the  righteous  [one],  of  whom  now  ye  have  become  the 
betrayers  and  murderers ;  who  received  the  law  through 
the  ministry  of  angels ;  and  did  not  keep  it;"  [as  you  have 
heard  the  glad-tidings  of  salvation  from  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  and  have  not  accepted  them,  but  have  rejected  and 
put  him  to  death],  vs.  51-53. 

Here  is,  thus,  an  explicit  announcement  that  those  whom 
he  was  addressing  presented  in  their  spirit  and  conduct 
towards  God  and  his  prophets,  an  exact  parallel  to  their  re- 
bellions fathers.  As  their  fathers  had  always  resisted  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  had  the  priests  and  rulers  before  whom  Ste- 
phen was  arraigned ;  as  their  fathers  had  persecuted  the  pro- 
phets, and  pnt  them  to  death  who  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Meesiah,  so  their  sons  had  now  betrayed  and  murdered  the 
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McflBiab  himself.  And  he  was  aboot  to  declare^  k  n  pralM* 
ble,  that  as  God  had  poniBhed  their  fkthefB  vhoee  haadi 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  prophets  by  delireriog 
them  to  tile  power  of  their  eaiemiea,  bo  he  ma  about  ttt 
puiiisli  the  tweeters  and  maideren  of  the  Meauih,  by  dik 
livering  them  to  the  Bomans,  who  would  drive  such  of  dun 
SB  escaped  the  Bword  into  exile,  and  doom  their  deMendanli 
to  dispersion  till  Chriat's  second  ctxning ;  but,  iatermptad 
b;  tiie  clamors  of  the  assembly,  he  was  compelled  to  doN 
his  address.  Snch  is  andonbtedly  the  tme  bearing  of  Jiii 
di^cuurse ;  as  contemplated  thus,  every  part  of  it  bad  a 
direct  reference  to  the  pretexts  and  assomptiMis  of  his  accu- 
sers, and  impreEsivelf  confiiti&g  them,  vindicated  the  great 
purpose  of  God  now  announced  ofvisitiDg  the  nation  agua 
wltli  destroying  judgments  because  of  the  rejection  and 
crncifixion  of  Christ. 

*'  But  they  hearing  these  expressions  were  cnt  witli  a  sav 
in  their  hearts,  and  gnashed  their  teeth  on  him,"  vs.  54. 
Instead  of  being  touclied  with  ihe  sense  of  their  guilt  and 
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"  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  invoking  and  eaying,  Lord 
Jeans  receive  my  spirit.  And  kneeling  he  cried  with  a  lond 
▼oice,  Lord,  do  not  set  this  sin  to  them.  And  saying  this  he 
fell  asleep,**  vs.  59,  60.  What  a  sublime  contrast  his  self- 
possession,  trust,  and  pity  to  his  murderers,  presented  to  their 
infuriate  passions !  He  fell  asleep,  unagitated,  unmoved  by 
suffering,  unruffled  by  resentment.  The  last  pulse  that  throb- 
bed in  his  spirit  towards  Christ  was  tnist ;  the  last  wave  of 
emotion  that  swept  through  his  heart  towards  man,  was  com- 
passion for  those  who  were  imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood. 


Abt.  V. — ^The  Facts  of  Geology  consisttekt  wrm  the 
Revealed  History  of  the  Creation. 

BY    REV.    D.    C.    m'lAREN,    D.D.,    GENEVA. 

Geology,  in  the  Natural  History  it  has  framed,  attributes 
to  every  animal  and  vegetable  of  which  it  treats  a  begin- 
ning, and  a  beginning  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  earliest 
deposit  in  which  its  remains  are  found.  The  beginning, 
however,  in  the  primitive  organized  memorials  that  attest 
it,  is  a  mystery  which  physical  science,  from  its  own  re- 
sources, whether  of  fact  or  principle,  cannot  explain.  The 
law  of  reproduction  may  account  for  the  existence  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  specific  series,  springing  from  one  and  the  same 
stock ;  but  that  law  does  not  extend  beyond  its  appropriate 
sphere,  to  the  original  stock  itself,  and  cannot  account  for 
the  rise  and  structure  of  the  first  that  was,  in  any  given 
series.  The  physiologist,  intimately  conversant  as  he  may 
be  with  the  phenomena  and  secrets  of  life  in  nature  as  it 
now  is,  has  no  evidence,  no  record  that  existing  nature  has 
received  accessions  of  new  forms  or  subjects  of  life,  and  he 
can  supply  from  analogy  no  light  that  will  reach  the  dark 
spot  where  the  geologist  comes  to  the  beginning.  It  is  the 
mystery  not  of  a  speculation,  but  of  an  ascertained  and 
veritable  fact,  diverse  from  all  other  geological  facts,  inas. 
much  80  it  necessarily  suggests  the  question  of  organization. 
What  can  the  geologist  make  of  this  fact  ?    How  can  he 


aoire  this  qaeetioD  I  It  k  erer  before  1^  io  Ae  fiiU  ct 
his  toilsome  Bearch.  In  liu  ntrapeotiTa  mawey  of  ■■waMit 
natnra  be  meets  with  ohmbB,  trees,  fi^  biids,  neiptile^,  aal 
beasts  of  the  field,  whieh  bad  no  predeceaaon  of  tb«ir  kl|4 
— he  looks  thioDgh  the  several  periods  of  the  evtii't  mf- 
posed  duration,  and  sees  period  sepanted  firom  pezipdJ^ 
broad  chasms,  whidi  no  law  of  prc^>agation  cap  apon  Wid 
where  no  traae  of  life  oaa  tw  ^eeo.  In  vbatevar  line  af 
organized  existence  he  mttj  parsne  bis  search  into  tbe  T|at- 
nees  and  wonders  of  past  dontdon,  howeTsr  Iot  or  )uf(ii  Om 
line  may  bo,  leading  to  the  first  moshroom  or  the  flnt*mia- 
todon,  terminating  in  the  fiist  of  any  genera  or  gpedea  in 
the  water,  in  the  air,  w  in  the  dry-land — ^by  whatevBT  arnr 
nSe  he  arrivea  at  the  binding  of  organisation  and  life,  be 
finds  tlie  same  mystery  of  mysteriea,  the  same  dark  da^ 
How  did  those  varions  countless  living  stroctnres  vhcae 
beginning  is  a  geologically  established  fact  begin  to  be! 
Whence  did  they  derive  their  sohaistence,  their  wondrous 
forma,  and  still  more  wondrous  life  ?    This  is  a  question 
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sdence  can  more  conclusively  demonstrate  than  that  they 
all  had  a  beginning.  The  infidel  who,  in  this  late  age  of  the 
world,  wo.uld  attempt  falling  back  on  the  fiction  of  an  '  infi- 
nite series'  would  be  lauglied  to  scorn.  They  began  to  be 
— ^but  how  ?  No  true  geologist  holds  by  the  development  hy- 
pothesis, and  there  is  but  one  other  alternative.  They  began 
to  be  through  the  miracle  of  creation.  Even  those  geolo- 
gists who  maintain  that  there  were  many  creations  or  eras  of 
creation,  allow  the  intervention  of  creation  on  a  large  scale." 

What  we  in  this  connexion  would  raise  into  deserved 
prominency,  as  bearing  on  this  introductory  argument, 
and  on  the  end  in  view  in  the  subsequent  exposition,  is 
this : — that  the  idea  of  creation,  the  knowledge  of  this  pri- 
n^ary  fact  in  Natural  History,  is  derived  from  divine  reve- 
lation. Being  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  illustrating  na- 
ture, it  is  a  truth  for  which  in  its  entireness  physical  science 
ghould  allow  ample  room,  and  a  truth  worthy  of  all  honor 
from  geology,  which,  in  honoring  this,  honors  itself.  Still, 
it  did  not  originate  in  geology.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whe- 
ther geological  science  by  deduction,  would  have  reached 
it,  and  brought  it  within  the  grasp  of  human  knowledge — 
certainly  not  with  the  precision,  comprehensiveness,  and 
freedom  from  error,  with  which  this  great  truth  is  stated 
and  taught  in  the  Bible.  If  we  would  then  know  what  crea- 
tion, the  creation,  is,  we  must  search  for  the  whole  of  it  where 
geologists  find  some  of  it ;  and  where  they  may  find  more 
than  they  have  yet  appropriated,  as  they  may  have  occasion 
and  disposition  to  do,  when  they  shall  have  drawn  out  into 
Kght  all  the  information  contained  in  facts  already  known, 
and  in  others  yet  unseen  with  which  the  unexplored  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  are  stored.  True  science,  being 
true  to  itself  and  to  truth,  must  increase  in  truth.  The  first 
fruits  give  promise  of  plenty.  An  eclipse  may  come  on,  but 
it  will  pass  off.  The  new  moon,  after  a  little,  will  be  the 
full  moon,  shedding  in  harmony  with  all  the  staVs,  the  light 
of  heaven  into  the  night  of  earth,  to  give  good  knowledge 
to  men  for  the  increase  and  confirmation  of  their  faith  in  the 
faithful  Creator. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  creation  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
template this  divine  truth,  this  stupendous  fact,  as  it  is 
unfolded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  which  are  revealed  not 
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0DI7  the  work  itself,  its  period,  yrognn,  extant,  and  orig^ 
nality,  but  also  the  oumipoteDt  agent  wlio  wrought  it  in  tiha 
exercise  uf  his  own  wisdom,  power,  and  will.  We  oannoi 
do  anything  else,  or  len,  tlian  this,  connstently  with  At 
dictates  of  descriptive,  and  the  admissions  of  speenhtiTO 
geology.  Taking  then  this  conne,  placing  onneWes  andd 
tiie  developments  of  sapenatnral  revehttion,  and  rerting- 
oar  thoughts  on  the  all-Bofficiency  of  tbe  Creator,  we  faan^ 
aside  from  all  express  testimffliy,  gronnd  enough  for  Um 
conclneion  that  he  might  have  created  in  oqe  brief  liojhed 
period  all  tboBo  living  bodies,  whose  remains,  or  the  remaiai 
of  whose  descendants,  are  entombed  in  tbe  rocks  trftha 
earth.  Their  instantaneona  creation,  as  'the  direct  efieet  ct 
the  First  Cause,  cannot,  in  view  of  the  divine  infiuitnda,  b* 
deemed  incredible — may  not  the  same  reasoning  be  applied 
to  the  material  earth  itself  t — conld  not  He,  who  hnug  the 
earth  upon  nothing,  make  it  onl  of  nothing  ?  By  the  word  of 
his  power  it  has  continaed  and  consisted  for  tbe  space  of  aix 
thousand  years ;  had  He  not  power  to  cause  it  to  begin  and 
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overwhelming  ocean  were  last  confined  to  their  present 
limits  and  level — when  the  dry  land  first  appeared  in  its 
present  configuration,  without  a  living  plant  or  animal  on 
its  surface  to  relieve  the  startling  dreariness  of  its  scenery, 
its  bare  or  broken  rocks,  its  gorges,  boulders,  slime  ruins 
and  death,  would  not  the  universal  phenomena  exliibited 
on  the  face  of  such  an  earth,  demonstrate,  or  at  least  indi- 
cate, that  the  earth  itself  was  an  immense  mysterious 
remain,  and  consequently  bore,  in  its  desolate  state,  a  rela- 
tion^ analogous  to  that  of  organic  remains,  to  a  former  and 
better  condition  ?  May  it  not,  then,  be  descriptively 
restored  and  remodelled  after  the  pattern  of  a  finished  earth, 
shown  in  holy  Scripture  ?  Change  is  not  beginning,  nor 
modification  creation ;  and  any  history  or  theory  of  the 
earth,  any  physical  science  which  mistakes  or  substitutes 
the  former  for  the  latter,  must  be  fundamentally  erroneous ; 
any  superstructure  built  on  this  foundation,  however  good 
its  materials  or  magnificent  its  workmanship,  must  be  taken 
down,  and  rebuilt  on  the  foundation  laid  in  creation,  before 
the  truth  of  nature  or  of  Scripture  can  own  it  and  love  it  as 
a  home.  The  astronomy  of  science  was  not  for  long  ages 
the  astronomy  of  tlie  natural  heavens — so  the  geology  of 
science  may  not  be  tlie  geology  ingrained  in  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  design  of  this  essay  to  show 
that  between  Scripture  and  nature  there  is  no  controversy 
about  creation,  as  there  is  none  about  anything  else ;  and 
this  endeavor,  founded  on  belief,  may  serve  as  an  apology 
to  excuse,  if  it  should  lack  the  strength  of  a  plea  to  justify 
those  who  believe,  that  God  created  the  earth  and  its  ful- 
ness in  the  space  of  six  days.  Scientific  geology  demands 
vastly  more  time  than  this.  It  affinns  that  there  are  in  the 
earth  as  a  whole,  proofs  of  a  self-formative  process  without 
marks  of  a  beginning  or  known  limits  to  its  antiquity  ;  or, 
that  there  was  a  long  succession  of  changes  effected  by 
natural  laws  and  existing  second  causes,  which  eventually 
brought  the  earth  into  its  present  state.  Interpretations, 
several  of  them  obsolete  and  all  insufficient,  have  been 
framed  to  prove,  that  this  theory  of  the  earth  is  scriptural. 
The  six  days  have  been  turned  and  stretched  into  six 
periods  of  indefinite  length.  Still  geology  recognises  no 
such  periods*    Its  own  periods,  divisive  of  past  duration, 
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hftve  not  in  any  one  of  tlwBi  anything  peenliar  at  < 
terietic  to  snit  aaj  one  of  the  Aaj»  of  Qvama.  It  poti 
ciuiDges  and  natortl  lam  ia  the  place  of  ereatioa  witbeat 
them ;  aud  herein  d^wrts  ttma  finiptore'  In  a  c" 
too  vide  to  be  recoadled  by  any  intwpretalaon  in  1 
with  the  plain  tenor  and  ezpms  ■tateuienta  of  the  i 
narrative.  Thne  loienoe  excladei  from  its  record,  in  rqpsd 
to  the  habitable  vorid,  Oreation  aa  veil  as  the  JhJMga  At 
two  most  momentona  erents  in  die  Natnral  Histtny  of  thi 
earth.  This  deciaion  ii  not  final.  An  appeal  may  be  00- 
ried  from  the  halls  (mT  science  to  the  court  ttf  stem  natuN^-* 
tribanal  before  which  scienoe  will  not  refvae  to  bov,  and  fa 
doing  BO,  bow  to  a  tribonal  far  higher.  If  in  the  reeovda  of 
nature  there  is  evidence,  taken  down  yean  ago,  that  what 
in  modem  times  are  called  "  geological  changes,"  were  ntb- 
eeqnent  to  the  ezistenoe  of  a  finished  earth,  and  on  nature^ 
rocky  ehelves  well  preserved  specimens  in  abnndanoe, 
are  laid  np,  as  memorials  of  the  beauty,  fertility,  and  gran- 
denr  of  tliat  ancient  earth — if  nature  can  show  in  inorganic 
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complete  throughout,  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  the  elements 
that  rendered  it  a  material  reality.  '^  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  the  earth,  and 
all  there  was  of  it  in  the  first  stage  of  its  subsistence,  ^'  was 
without  form  and  void."  This  description  is  negative,  but 
expressive ;  and  admits  of  no  limitation  or  exception  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated.  The  earth 
was  tlie  same  identically  that  it  was  on  the  seventh  day ; 
but  it  was  at  first  in  a  condition,  externally  and  internally, 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was  when  finished.  It  was  first  with- 
out beauty,  order,  or  symmetry  of  parts — not  only  devoid 
of  forms  of  life,  but  of  material  forms  of  any  kind  by  orga- 
nization or  crystallization ;  no  component  particle  or  po]> 
tion  of  the  earth,  in  its  primordial  state,  having  the  com- 
plete, separate  nature,  full,  distinctive  properties,  affinities, 
or  combinations  for  which  it  was  destined.  All  the  ele- 
mentary substances  constituting  the  earth  in  the  course  of 
its  beginning,  crude  and  immature,  were  confusedly  intei> 
spersed  and  commingled  in  a  plastic  or  fluid  state ;  water, 
itself  still  imperiect,  being  the  difi^used  menstruum  that  gave 
the  character  of  fluidity  to  the  whole  mass.  What  it  was 
then,  or  what  it  afterwards  became,  it  was  not  by  any  cause 
or  law  inherent  in  itself,  but  solely  by  divine  energy ;  "  And 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
Whatever  idea  may  be  held  of  the  continuance  of  tliis  state, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  earth  was  not  then,  at  first,  a  luminous 
expanse  of  gas,  nor  a  red-hot  globe  of  elements  mehing  with 
fervent  heat.  "  For  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,"  and  that  darkness  was  not  from  the  privation,  but 
from  the  non-existence  of  light,  till  God  said,  "  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light."  Farther,  as  the  earth  was  at 
first,  so  it  remained  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  vacuum 
without  an  atmosphere,  unto  the  second  day,  when  God 
made  the  firmament,  or  aerial  heavens.  After  the  creation 
of  light  and  air,  the  earth  abode  still  formless  and  void, 
without  change,  internal  or  superficial,  unto  the  coming  of 
the  third  day,  on  which  the  earth  was  prepared  for  the 
herbs  and  trees,  which  were  on  the  same  day  brought  forth, 
llien  an  entire  change  took  place,  and  chaos  ceased.  The 
second  point  that  calls  for  particular  notice  is,  that  the 
change  which  took  place  in  the  chaotic  eartli,  as  a  whole, 
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on  the  third  day,  was  a  final  creative  change  of  all  its  p: 
by  tlie  creating  power  of  God,  in  the  formation  of  the 
land,  in  all  its  extent  and  depth,  with  all  ita  essential  c 
Btitnciits,  contents,  properties,  and  laws  in  fitness  for 
manifold  nses  and  ends,  and  iu  the  simidtaneoag  formal 
of  seas  with  all  their  connexions,  fountains,  and  properl 
with  all  essentially  pertaining  to  the  same.  This  primil 
and  permanent  division  of  the  glohe  into  land  and  wa 
God  made  in  creation,  and  at  once.  The  separation  of 
eartliy  iVfini  ihe  aqueous  was  not  the  operation  of  any  ni 
ral  law,  or  an  effect  from  the  action  of  water  ;  God  spa 
and  it  was  done,  independently  of  and  antecedently  to 
laws  of  nature.  This  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  inspired  st 
mcnt,  God  said,  and  it  was  so;  and  that  ia  all  we  i 
look  tn.  Tlie  earth  was  no  longer  without  form  and  vi 
Before  lliis  lliere  were  no  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  mi 
or  rain,  no  pure,  unmingled  water.  Before  this  there  w 
no  monntains  or  plains,  hills  or  valleys,  no  islands,  no  e 
rocke,  or  mineraK     But  now  the  whole  earth,  withoi) 
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order  and  work  of  creation,  every  plant  was  a  plant  before 
it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  an  herb  before  it  grew ; 
80  everything  below  the  surface  at  that  time,  soil,  gold,  sil- 
Ter,  precious  stones,  granite,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  had 
its  creation  and  beginning  not  from  any  second  cause  but 
from  God.  God's  mark  was  upon  it,  a  mark  which  rough 
change  may  mar,  but  time  will  not  destroy,  nor  nature  dis- 
own. Jhe  only  other  jmnt  we  shall  notice,  and  one  pre- 
sented witli  great  prominency  in  the  scriptural  narrative,  is 
the  pre-eminent  physical  excellency  that  crowned  the  pri- 
mitive earth  and  its  organized  fulness.  Such  perfection 
was  the  prevailing  and  conspicuous  characteristic,  not  only 
of  Uie  finished  physical  earth  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  every- 
tliing  in  particular,  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid,  organic  or  inor- 
ganic, animate  or  inanimate.  Tlie  strong  and  deep  signifi- 
cancy  of  this  fact  is  evinced  bv  the  repeated  aflirmation  of 
it  in  tliis  condensed  account  of  the  creation  work.  It  is  not 
said  of  the  eartli  as  it  was  at  fii-st  "  without  form  and  void," 
that  it  was  good,  for  there  was  nothing  then  in  it  ultimate 
and  complete.  But  the  light  was  good.  The  atmosphere 
was  good,  in  its  temperature,  qualities,  influence,  and  free- 
dom from  noxious  intermixtures.  All  collections,  streams, 
and  fountains  of  water  were  good,  the  water  itself  being  so, 
sufiicient  and  fit  for  its  many  ends.  The  dry  land  was  good, 
its  face  and  features  everywhere  beautiful.  Its  gold  and 
other  metals,  in  grains,  masses,  or  veins,  were  all  good.  Its 
soil,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountain  tops,  was  very  good, 
of  the  requisite  depth,  of  the  right  texture,  and  of  exuberant 
richness — every  variety  having  in  it  the  component  and 
congruous  elements  of  a  pertiect  soil,  in  due  proportions, 
without  any  preponderance  of  one  ingredient  to  the  exclu- 
sion or  detriment  of  another.  Wo  might  inter  fmm  the 
vegetative  power  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  such  a  soil 
that  the  vegetation  it  sustained  was  in  quality  and  quantity, 
and  in  every  respect  good ;  "  and  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass  and  herb,  yielding  seed  after  its  kind ;  and  the  tree 
yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind  ;  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good."  This,  in  few  words,  characterizes 
the  vegetation,  which  covered  the  whole  earth  at  first,  and 
(for  hundreds  of  years  atler)  enriched  and  beautitied  it. 
The  garden  of  Eden  was  only  the  chief  gem  of  many  similar 
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gema  of  beantj  in  the  gorgoooB  eraj-daj  drtm  of  the  erl* 
ginal  earth.  The  trees  tiut  wavvd  in  ita  m^jeatio  forerti,  or 
scattered  their  fmita  and  perAunes  over  iti  fields — the  gniK 
ea  of  every  kind  that  matted  ito  paatores— the  stately  ihnih* 
bery,  and  far-etretehing  rines,  that  shaded  ita  rircn  or  e»< 
(^rcled  its  seas,  were  all  on  a  aeale  of  magnifioonoe  of  which 
modern  Botany  can  ftmiiah  no  speoimens.  As  was  the  flam 
BO  was  the  fauna  of  tlie  old  wortd.  Whatever  walked,  «r 
flew,  or  crawled,  or  swam,  everj  living  creatnre,  of  emy 
mze,  shape,  or  straotnre,  rimple  or  eomplez,  large  or  HvA^ 
nntive,  was  good  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  Aniid  the  ss>>' 
berant  riches  and  saperahnndant  plenty  on  the  land  a&d  ia 
the  eea,  animals  of  the  laigest  dimenaioDs  and  of  eowmoH 
strength,  birdfi,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  and  beaita,  mi^t  ham 
fared  well,  which  in  onr  land  or  water  wonid  starve  and 
become  extinct,  or  bring  to  eztinctien  other  animals  mon 
nsefol  to  man.  The  nniversal  extent  and  high  degree  of 
physical  perfection  that  reigned  in  the  earth  is  again  aJfirmed 
in  the  close  of  the  creation  record  :  *'  And  God  saw  ereiy- 
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2d.  Tliat  Grod  made  the  land  witli  its  included  minerals 
and  rocks,  and  the  sea  with  its  solid  bottom,  simultaneously 
and  at  once. 

8d.  That  nniversal  physical  perfection  pervaded  the  ori- 
ginal earth  and  its  organized  living  fullness.  Docs  nature, 
the  earth  as  it  is,  conflict  or  concur  with  the  Scriptures  as 
thus  interpreted  in  regard  to  these  facts  ? 

I.  Geology  cannot  tell  how  matter  or  the  material  world 
originated.  In  all  its  researches  and  discoveries  it  has  not 
discovered  the  beginning.  That  is  far  off  in  the  past  at  an 
immense  unmeasured  distance,  shrouded  in  mist  and 
mystery.  Geology  has  a  modem  period — before  that,  a 
secondary,  and  then  a  palaeozoic  with  its  limit  in  the  first 
appearance  of  life  on  the  earth ;  but  it  has  no  primary 
period,  nor  has  it  found  anything  in  the  long  long  ages  that 
preceded  the  periods  of  life  and  death  that  can  with  pro- 
priety be  so  called.  The  term  primary,  even  in  its  applica- 
tion to  granite  rock,  is  now  discarded  as  geologically  un- 
meaning. It  has  no  period  in  which  chaos  rested  or 
worked.  It  describes  a  multitude  and  succession  of  changes ; 
but  these  are  changes  of  pre-existing  matter  afi*ecting  the 
exterior  of  the  existing  globe.  In  no  kind  or  particle  of 
matter,  solid  or  liquid,  cnn  geological  scrutiny  detect  any 
innate  principle  of  self-organization.  Wherever  the  geolo- 
gist follows  his  vocation,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  among 
its  boulders  and  gravel-beds ;  or  into  its  depths  among  the 
stones  of  emptiness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  wherever  he 
may  pick  up  or  dig  out  a  fossil,  he  is,  in  the  earth's  history, 
at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  which  he  knows  not  the  bounds 
or  the  beginning.  He  knows  it  is  an  ocean — may  be  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  united  as  one.  But  can  he  trace  by 
the  track  of  any  natural  law  that  ocean  to  its  fountain-head? 
All  the  solid  matter  now  Ibmiing  the  stratified  rocks  on  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth,  was  in  existence  in  some  locality 
before  the  first  patch  of  it  was  deposited.  How  did  all  that 
matter  begin  ?  Whence  its  being  ?  The  sea  did  not  treat 
it,  and  does  not  own  it  as  its  ofispring,  and  the  meanest 
particle  of  it  will  not  disclose  to  the  most  pressing  inquirer 
the  hidden  secret  of  its  birth.  Let  the  geologist,  straitened 
and  unsatisfied  amid  actual  phenomena,  wander  into  the 
boundless  regions  of  hypothetical  phenomena.     Boil  the 
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ocean  into  vapor — melt  tlie  eartli,  its  minerals  and  rocks, 
into  flnidity.  Still  this  operation  merely  changes  tlie  con- 
dit'ion,  not  the  Bubstanee  of  matter.  No  action  of  water, 
heat,  gas,  or  electricity  can,  singly  or  conibineil,  make  that 
to  c\\it  which  was  not  in  some  form  before,  or  change 
things  esseiitiiilly  different  into  one  another.  Earth  wUI 
remain  eiirth — and  metal,  still  metal.  It  is  the  boast  of 
geology  that  it  is  a  science  of  facts.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  tiiic.  But  conjectures,  though  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  arc  not  facts — nor  worthy  of  notice  as  testimony 
Jbr  the  ascertainment  or  confirmation  of  truth.  Geology 
has  failed  to  adduce  actual  facts  as  samples  to  prove  that 
naturtil  laws  or  second  causes  produced  the  material  earth, 
or  any  purtion  of  tlie  matter  iJiat  enters  into  its  constita- 
tion.  Tho  reason  of  this  failure  is,  that  there  is  in  nature 
no  imjuvs^  of  such  laws,  no  traces  of  such  an  operation,  not 
BO  much  as  ri]fple  marks  to  betoken  the  former  movement 
of  such  !i  cimse.  Xo  part  of  tlie  earth  has  the  ap]iearauce 
of  beiii<;  a  ilwcrted  workyanl,  where  things  are  lying  in 
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the  Creator — the  argument  implying  that  He  is  the  God  of 
order  not  of  confusion.  In  the  wonderful  changes  recorded 
in  the  stratified  rocks,  and  in  the  second  causes  that  pro- 
duced them,  there  was  in  truth  a  special  interposition  of 
divine  power  and  oversight.  It  by  no  means  follows,  how- 
ever, that  these  changes,  affecting  only  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  were  creation. 

11.  The  second  point  on  which  nature  does  not  contradict^ 
but  rather  verifies  the  common  scriptural  interpretation,  is, 
that  the  two  great  natural  divisions  of  the  ^lobe,  land  and 
water,  were  created  simultaneously  by  the  immediate 
power  of  God  alone.  If  there  are  in  nature  no  traces  of  the 
workings  of  natural  laws  having  their  effect  in  the  complete 
and  perfect  beginning  which  nature  presents  amid  all  evi- 
dences of  causes  productive  of  change,  in  this  case  the 
naturalist  may  not  acknowledge  the  agency  of  a  super- 
natural cause,  but  he  can  draw  no  argument  from  nature 
against  it.  Both  land  and  water  have  been  subject  to 
change — the  former  passively,  and  the  latter  actively.  But 
even  in  the  light  in  which  geology  portrays  these  changes 
they  all  were  for  the  time  being  disastrous  to  all  living 
creatures  witliin  their  range.  In  the  very  recent  drift 
period,  since  the  present  continents  were  formed  into  the 
shape,  and  the  mountains  in  the  height  they  now  have,  an 
ocean  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  everything.  The  tertiary 
period  saw  the  first  and  last  of  a  magnificent  race  of  Pachi- 
derms  and  Mammals  far  in  advance  of  any  now  on  the 
earth. 

Tlie  secondary  period  was  distinguished  for  tlie  monstrous 
land  reptiles  and  sea  monsters  that  enlivened  the  earth  in 
those  weary  ages  in  which  they  became  extinct.  The  close 
of  the  Palaeozoic  period  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
most  splendid  growth  of  shrubbery  and  forest  that  sunlight 
ever  smiled  on.  Had  not  an  acknowledged  creation  inter- 
fered to  remedy  the  evils  produced  by  these  repeated  dilu- 
vial catastrophes,  the  whole  earth  would  now  be  nothing 
but  a  dismal  solitude  of  desolation ;  and  the  land  of  our 
own  State  would  be  still,  what  it  was  in  early  Silurian 
times,  since  which  all  that  it  has  of  improvement  it  gained 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  or  of  his  creatures.  Let  the 
geologist  go  still  further  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  most  an^ 
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ciciit  perini]  of  clintigc.  Let  him  f >llow  the  footprinte  of 
Btriiiilicatioii  t<»  its  first  and  faintest  imjira;9,  when  lie  must 
etoji.  witli  nothing  within  tlie  cmnpai's  ot'  liis  vision  bnt  eea 
and  granite  in  ch>ec  and  qnick  fellow8hi|i,  and  will  he  be 
ahli>  In  disecni  in  the  soft  calm  face  "f  the  one,  or  in  the 
hard  calm  faco  of  the  otlicr,  any  difference  in  ilK-ir  age? 
LiKiiiiiig  iit  tlio  I'load  ocean  by  tlje  light  of  the  gun  or  of 
geolnjiy,  lias  any  one  discovered  any  proofs  in  anything 
esfeiiiially  jiLvtaining  to  it,  to  contradict  its  instantaneous 
crtatidTi ;  LiH.kiiig  at  the  solid  granite,  the  naked  body  of 
the  larili  sliipjied  of  the  mantle  vviiicli  the  busy  sea  tlirew 
over  it ;  can  the  most  exact  science  detect  any  murks  in  its 
coni|)iisitiiin  en-  >triictnre  by  wliicli  to  ileterniinc  its  age! 

(it'oli.i^itils  (-iinnot,  by  it^  niimral  traits,  di6t{ngni>Ii  >:i'anite 
rodi>  iif  tlic  earliest  iierintl  fn.m  tlifise  "f  the  latest,  millions 
nf  vvars  attur,  acciirding  to  geiihi;;ic  thrnnoi.igy.  They  of 
crjni'j-c  are  ii'it  ci'nijietent  tn  diciili' that  tlieunstratitii'd  cn'S- 
taliiiie  j;ruiiite  I'f  liie  ciirth  is.  any  i.f  it,  more  tliiiii  C<HJU 
yuars  old.       A  witness  wh..  camct  tell  wliulher  a  per-on  is 
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the  aid  of  a  miracle,  would  have  far  less  labor  in  accounting 
in  a  natural  way  for  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  deluge 
the  whole  earth  for  a  year  or  so.  We  need  say  little  about 
this  central  heat ;  but  admitting  its  existence,  the  question 
rises,  was  it,  could  it  ever  be  availing,  for  the  ends  to  which 
it  is  tlieoretically  applied — that  is,  for  the  formation  of  gra- 
nite rock  and  the  subsequent  upheaval  of  its  masses  and 
mountains?  Tlie  conditions  necessary  to  its  formation  are 
thus  described  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  JSlements :  "  All 
the  various  kinds  of  granite  are  supj/osed  to  be  of  igneous 
origin  ;  the  granites  have  been  formed  at  great  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallized  slowly  under  enor- 
mous pre^ure.'' — Vol.  ii.  325.  This,  by  the  candid  avowal 
of  its  most  able  advocate,  is  only  a  supposition,  although  its 
assumed  truth  occupies  a  fundamental  place  in  geological 
science.  Is  it  true  ?  1st.  There  are  tracts  in  almost  every 
countrv,  and  in  some  countries  extensive  areas  in  which 
granite  is  tiie  surface  rock,  or  lies  at  no  great  depth  from  the 
surface.  As  it  is,  in  those  localities,  it  is  destitute  of  the 
incumbent  pressure  which  the  igneous  hypothesis  requires 
for  its  formation.  To  meet  this  ditficulty  the  hypotlusis  of 
denudation  is  framed.  Tho:«e  who  choose  to  be  put  oft' with 
conjectural  special  ]>leading  of  this  kind,  may  deem  it  rea- 
soning;  but  it  cannot  be  exi)ected  that  Scriptural  interpre- 
tation will  heed  the  clamorous  claims  of  a  denudation  which 
cannot  trace  its  own  tracks  in  any  evidence  of  the  disj)osi- 
tion  it  made  of  the  great  depth  of  matter  which  it  prolesses 
to  have  removed. 

2d.  This  internal  heat  in  the  use  made  of  it,  iirst  to  keep 
the  granite  matter  melting  hot,  and  then  to  upheave  it  when 
it  cannot  be  kept  from  cooling  into  solidity,  has  this  charac- 
teristic ])roperty — that  as  its  power  to  do  the  former  abates, 
its  power  to  do  the  latter  is  augmented  ;  as  it  becomes  weaker 
it  becomes  stronger,  its  fervent  intensity  less,  but  its  expan- 
sive force  greater.  Granite  is  manufactured  in  the  gradual 
pa^sing  ot*  its  constituents  fr(»m  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  from 
hotness  to  c«)ldness.  This  work  cannot  begin  except  at  great 
depths,  and  under  the  enormous  weight  of  sometliing,  which 
cannot  be  kej>t  from  cooling  and  cannot  be  upheaved  ;  yet, 
after  the  cooling  i)rocess  lias  penetrated  deeper  and  added 
to  all  the  former  weight  a  mass  of  genuine  granite  sufficient 
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tor  mountains  and  whole  continents,  Btill,  after  all  this  loss 
Ly  I'iidiatioii  and  conduction,  the  heat  has  expnnsive  energy 
enoii;^li  to  raise  the  whole  upward  for  milea.  This  is  a  pro- 
perty not  common  to  heat  shove  ground,  and  the  hypothesis 
in  this  respect  seems  to  contradict  itself.  N()t  only  so,  but 
3d.  The  earth,  nndcr  its  despotic  control,  does  ii^t  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted,  except  very  supciicially,  with  the 
law  of  {gradual  refrigeration,  which  prevails  in  otiicr  heated 
hridifs  of  smaller  dimensions.  Common  heat,  real  caloric, 
like  light,  has  an  inveterate  inbred  inclination  to  be  roving, 
it  is  ever  on  the  go.  But  not  so  with  the  hypothetical  geo- 
logical heat;  it  loves  its  ancient  native  home  too  well  to 
leave  it.  From  stirring  movements,  it  made  somewhere 
towards  the  beginning  of  countless  ages  before  our  times,  it 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  going  oft'  rapidly.  Again  and 
again  afterwards,  it  gave  signs  of  an  intent  of  that  kind, 
and  during  a  long  interval  from  the  era  which  the  chalk 
marked  on  the  rocks,  and  ending,  no  one  can  tell  when  or 
how,  the  general  quietude  betokened  that  the  earth  had  got 
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once  to  sink  below  the  lighter,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hot  abyss  if  the  rest  of  its  contents  were  lighter ;  and  in  the 
consoliilation  of  any  portion  of  the  mass  by  cooling,  there 
woald  remain  some  indelible  marks  of  the  gravitating  move- 
ment. Mr.  Lyell  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  that  where 
Trachite  and  Bsisalt  are  found  together  in  volcanic  districts, 
the  former,  the  lighter,  rock  occupies  a  position  below  the 
latter,  which  is  heavier,  admits  the  justice  of  the  following 
reason  for  it :  "  The  minerals  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  those  composing  the  felspathic 
lavas :  thus,  for  example,  hornblende,  augite,  olevine,  are 
each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  water,  whereas 
common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar,  have  each 
scarcely  more  than  2J  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water. 
If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity  of  rock  be  melted  up  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the  denser  ingredients 
of  the  boiling  fluid  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter^ 
remaining  above,  will  be  first  propelled  upward  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  expansive  power  of  gases." — Elements,  ii.  247. 
If  the  contents  of  the  volcanic  reservoir  had  cooled  and 
hardened  without  an  eruption,  in  the  rock  thus  slowly 
formed,  hornblende  would  not  be  found  in  crystals,  joined 
and  intermixed  with  crystals  of  felspar;  but  the  former 
being  the  heaviest  by  one-fifth,  would  be  found  at  the  bottom. 
If,  therefore,  Sienite  granite,  in  which  hornblende  takes  the 
place  of  mica,  had  ever  been  in  a  fiuid  state,  the  same  natural 
law  would  have  prevailed,  and  the  same  arrangements  of  its 
constituent  parts  would  have  followed ;  but  it  has  no  such  ap- 
pearance. Tlie  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  granites  in  which 
short  or  augite,hyposthene,  or  diallage,  forms  a  part :  all  which 
are  at  least  one-fifth  heavier  than  felspar.  Zircon,  which  is 
one-third  heavier  than  either  of  these,  abounds  in  Norway 
sienite,  and  this,  and  garnets  of  about  the  same  gravity,  are 
found  in  the  primitive  rocks  of  our  state.  Had  the  gra- 
nites in  wliich  these  various  crystallized  substances  occur 
been  melted,  these  would  not  have  rested  in  the  relative 
position  in  which  they  are  now  fixed.  Tlie  same  may  be 
said  of  various  metals  imbedded  in  it.  From  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  formation  of  granite  in  the  condition  which 
the  hypothesis  contemplates,  is  a  natural  impossibility. 
5th.  Furthermore,  in  that  condition  or  mode,  neither  stra- 
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tificd  nor  pranitic  rocks  conld  be  ever  formed  in  the  relation 
they  now  universally  exhibit  in  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  f'lrmcr  with  the  latter,  as  the  basis  on  which  they  rest 
Strati  ticiit  ion  could  not  have  begun  withont  a  wlid  founda- 
tion of  gmiiite,  and  the  consolidation  of  granite  could  not 
have  begun  without  &  wciglity  snperetriictnro  of  stmtified 
rock;:.  The  one  class  of  rocks,  therefore,  could  not  begin 
before  the  other.  To  suppose  that  the  bed  of  the  first  ocean 
in  which  the  deposition  of  sediment  liegan  was  made  up  of 
rude  volcanic  rocks,  and  that  beneath  this  crust  as  it  deepened 
and  thiekeiietl,  granite  wasat  leuglliforinedjis  a  supposition 
without  reason  for  it  in  natare  or  probability.  For  if  volcanic 
rock:^  had  ever  occupied  such  an  intermediate  position,  they 
would  have  been  likely  to  remain,  being  well  protected  by 
Btratitied  rock  above  and  by  granite  rocks  below.  But  there 
is  no  interposing  rock  of  that  kind,  nor  evidence  tliat  there 
ever  was.  The  metamorpliic  hypothesis  has  hero  a  word  to 
say,  and  represents  that  the  internal  heat,  after  a  long  fit  of 
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is  demonstrated  by  the  general  character  of  organic  remains, 
animal  and  vegetable,  indicating  in  the  superiority  of  the 
animals  and  plants  which  they  represent,  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellency of  the  earth  in  which  they  flourished ;  the  splendid 
coemtjs  which,  according  to  the  apostle  Peter,  being  over- 
flowed with  water,  perished 
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Episcopal  PuLPir, 

Am^ALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PuLPTT ;  or  Commemorative  No- 
tices of  Distinguished  American  Clergymen  of  Various 
Denominations,  from  the  early  Settlement  of  the  Country 
to  the  close  of  the  Tear  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-five. 
"With  Historical  Introductions.  By  William  B.  Sprague, 
D.D.  Vol.  V.  Episcopalian.  New  York :  E.  Carter  and 
Brothers,  1859. 

This  volume,  devoted  to  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  is  distinguished,  like  its  predecessors,  for  the  ease, 
tastefulnes^'',  and  beauty  of  its  narratives  and  delineations  of 
character,  for  the  long  series  it  presents  of  delightful  por- 
traits of  men  eminent  for  gifts,  cultivation,  piety,  and  use- 
iiilness ;  and  for  its  candor  and  superiorit}^  to  denomina- 
tional biases.  In  all  in  it  that  proceeds  from  Dr.  Sprague's 
pen,  the  same  discrimination  is  seen,  the  same  impartiality, 
the  same  largeness  of  views,  the  same  appreciation  of  worth, 
as  in  his  former  volumes  :  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  judicious  contributors,  whose  letters  add  largely  by 
their  freshness  and  point  to  the  charm  of  the  volume.  It  is 
instructive  and  refreshing  to  trace  a  branch  of  the  evan- 
gelical church  through  such  a  period,  and  see  on  the  one 
hand  the  care  God  takes  of  his  flock,  in  raising  up  gifted, 
holy,  and  laborious  men  to  gather  them  into  his  fold,  and 
nourish,  guide,  and  shelter  them  amidst  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  manner  in 
wliich  he  bestows  blessings  on  his  faithful  shepherds,  and 
makes  them  to  their  people  the  objects  of  respect  and  aflfec- 
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tion,  aa  well  as  the  ministers  of  mercy.  It  ia  not  always  in 
tbosc  of  liigli  grndes  of  talent,  or  occupying  conspicnoos 
staliuns,  that  the  fairest  and  lofiiest  forms  of  the  ChrietiaD 
minister  are  seen.  Tlie  most  charming  examples  of  trntli- 
fuluess,  wibdom,  and  fidelity,  crowned  with  special  stgnala 
of  thu  olivine  favor,  are  often  in  hninble  positions,  sDd 
scarcely  attract  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Tlie  innnlier  of  Episcopal  imnisters  in  this  country  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  but  small,  partly  from  the 
cast  of  pereoiis,  dissentera  chiefly  from  the  national  church, 
whu  bad,  in  the  precei^ug  hundred  years,  migrated  from 
Great  Britain,  and  partly  from  tlie  waut  of  arrangements 
here  for  the  induction  of  candidates  into  the  sacred  office. 
The  colonies  being  attached  to  the  see  of  London,  all  hero 
who  were  dL's^irous  of  entering  the  ministry,  wore  obliged  to 
croes  the  occun  and  receive  ordination  from  a  prelate  of  the 
estahliiilied  church.  Many  were  thus  withheld,  who,  had  the 
colonics  been  lurnidhed  with  bishops,  would  havo  taken 
ordtrs.       Xearly    all,    accordingly,     who    exercised    the 
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the  churcb  has  rapidly  advanced  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  having  Colleges,  Theological  Schools,  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies,  and  domestic  and  foreign  Missions,  is  as  active  and 
energetic  in  the  diffusion  of  itself,  as  churches  of  other 
denominations. 

Of  the  notices  in  this  volume  twenty-four  are  of  bishops, 
of  whom  four  were  of  this  diocess,  and  three  of  them  for  a 
time  contemporaneously ;  Bishop  Provoost  and  his  assistant. 
Bishop  Moore,  surviving  several  years  the  appointment  of 
Bisliop  Hobart  as  a  second  assistant.  Of  those  in  humbler 
stations,  whose  history,  from  their  talents,  character,  and 
BQCcess,  is  peculiarly  attractive,  Maryland  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished share.  The  denomination  has  cause  to  con- 
gratulate itself  that  the  commemoration  of  the  long  line  of 
laborious  and  useful  ministers  by  whom  it  has  been  served, 
has  been  undertaken  by  one  so  eminently  qualified  as  Dr. 
Spragne,  by  industry,  candor,  and  skill.  Tliis  memorial  of 
their  labors  and  virtues,  more  tasteful  and  honorable  than 
the  most  gorgeous  monument  art  can  rear,  should  be  pos- 
sessed and  prized  by  every  friend  of  the  church. 


Abt.  Vn. — A  Designation  and  Exposphon  of  the  Figures 
OF  Isaiah,  Chapters  XLIV.  and  XLV. 

XLIV.  The  preceding  chapter  closed  with  a  prediction 
that  God  would  give  up  Israel  to  chastening  and  reproach 
because  of  the  apostasy  of  the  rulers  and  priests.  He  now, 
however,  addresses  them  as  still  his  chosen  people,  and  pro- 
mises, at  length,  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  them,  and  bring 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  covenant  God,  vs.  1-5. 
He  proclaims  himself  their  King  and  Redeemer,  and  re- 
minds them  of  tlio  proofs  he  has  given  in  the  revelations  he 
made  of  the  future  that  he  alone  is  God,  vs.  6-9.  The  ma- 
kers and  worshippers  of  images  are  without  understanding. 
Tliey  have  not  intelligence  and  consideration  enough  to 
discover  the  senselessness  of  worshipping  an  idol,  made  by 
their  own  hands  from  a  tree,  planted  and  reared  by  them- 
selves, and  part  of  which  they  use  for  fuel  to  warm  them- 
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Belvcs,  nnd  part  to  cook  their  food,  ve.  9-17.  Tliey  have  no 
coinpreliciisifm  of  their  own  acta.  Tliey  are  hlinded,  tliey 
are  given  over  to  the  dominion  of  Ilea,  vs.  18-20.  God, 
liowevc-r,  will  not  abandon  Israel.  He  will  redeem  him 
from  the  dominion  and  the  curse  of  his  gins,  vs.  21-22.  The 
heavens  nnd  earth  are  summoned  to  chant  their  redemption 
as  nti'cii<1y  acconipliBhed  ;  for  God,  who  made  and  npholds 
the  heavens  and  earth,  will  confute  the  impostors  whn  pro- 
fessed to  ppeak  in  the  name  of  idol  deities,  and  will  confirm 
tlic  won!  of  his  prophets;  calling  Cj'nm  into  life,  who  lie 
had  forishnwn  sinmld  restore  his  people  from  Bahvlon ;  and 
speakin<;  .leni^alcin  back  fi-om  its  ruins,  ashe had  promised 
it  should  he  rebuilt,  vs.  23-28. 

1,  2.  Apostrophes, — "  And  now  hear,  Jacolt,  my  servant, 
and  I>rnel,  whom  I  liave  chosen  ;  thus  suilli  Jehovah,  thy 
maker  ami  former  from  the  womb  will  help  thee.  Fear  not, 
my  servant  .Tacib,  and  Jef^lnirnii,  whom  I  have  chosen,"  vs. 
1,  ^.     C'od  a'idresses  them  as  his  servants  and  his  chosen 
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midst  of  the  gras8,  like  willows  by  the  water-courses.    Tliis 
Bliall  say,  I  (am)  to  Jehovah,  and  this  shall  call  [himself]  by 
the  name  of  Jacob  ;  and  this  shall  inscribe  with  his  hand,  to 
Jehovah,  and  with  the  name  of  Israel  shall  name  (himself), 
V8.  4,  5.     Tliey,  of  the  generation  that  comes  into  existence 
nnder  those  new-creating  influences  of  the  Spirit,  are  to  spring 
into  a  fresh  and  vigorous  life,  like  plants  by  running  streams 
that  are  always  supplied  with  water ;  and  are  instantly  to 
recognise  and  acknowledge  their  relations  to  Jehovah  and 
his  people  as  the  most  sacred,  the  most  honorable,  and  the 
most  mr»mentous  that  they  sustain.    The  fancy  indulged  by 
many  commentators  that  the  Gentiles,  not  Israelites,  are  the 
subjects  of  this  jjrophecy,  and  that  the  event  denoted  by 
the  avowal  of  their  relation  to  God  and  assumption  of  these 
names,  is  their  accession  to  the  church,  is  not  only  without 
any  ground,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
diction, but  is  precluded  by  the  comparisons :  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb,  spring  up,  is  the  offspring  of  Israel ;  whence, 
as  it  is  the  law  of  the  comparison  that  the  things  compared 
are  th«)se  which  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated 
literally  denote — it  is  the  offspring  of  Jacob,  the  seed  of 
Jeshurun,  who  are  to  spring  up  like  grass  and  willows  un- 
der the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  avow  themselves  as 
consecrate<l  to  Jehovah,  and  name  themselves  as  the  de- 
scendants (»f  Israel. 

Jehovah  now  asserts  his  title  to  be  believed  in  the  utter- 
ance of  this  promise,  as  alone  having  a  foresight  of  the 
future.  None  of  the  false  gods,  whose  prophets  proclaimed 
the  perpetual  triumph  of  Israel's  enemies,  had  any  know- 
ledge of  futurity. 

7.  Apostrophe  to  Israel. — "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  King  of 
Israel,  and  his  redeemer  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  (am)  first,  and 
I  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God.  And  who  like  me 
could  call  [a  people  like  Israel],  and  tell  it  [beforehand  of 
it8  renovation],  and  state  it  to  me,. since  1  constituted  the 
ancient  pe'»ple  [mine],  and  things  then  coming  and  that  are 
[yet]  to  ci»me  can  tell  to  them  [for  their  instruction],"  vs. 
6,  7.  The  acts  meant  of  calling  and  foretelling,  are  the  acts 
of  calling  a  nation  like  Israel  into  existence  and  into  the 
relations  of  a  chosen  people,  and  foretelling  the  great  events 
of  tlieir  agency  a)id  his  providence  towards  them  in  chasten- 
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ing  and  redeeming  them.  Jehovah  is  adequate  to  this,  be- 
cause he  is  the  first  and  the  last,  tlie  creator  and  upholder 
of  all ;  and  thence  all  is  embraced  in  his  knowledge,  and 
snbjecl  to  his  control.  But  who  else  stands  in  such  a  rela- 
tion to  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Who  else  is  self- 
existent,  ainiiglity,  all-knowing,  and  the  creator  and  up- 
holder of  human  beings?  Tiie  supposition  of  other  similftr 
beings  is  not  only  proofless  but  absurd.  But  Jehovah,  poe- 
sessing  those  attributes  and  exercising  those  acts,  is  entitled 
to  tile  perfect  confidence  of  his  people. 

8.  Apostrophe  to  Israel. — "Tremble  not,  and  be  not 
afraid.  Have  I  not  from  that  time  told  thee  and  declared 
[tiie  future]?  And  are  ye  not  my  witnesses?  Is  lliere  a 
God  Iiesidos  me  ?  There  is  no  rock.  I  know  not  any,"  vs. 
S,  The  time  from  which  he  had  foretold  to  the  Israelites 
the  frreat  purposes  of  mercy  he  had  formed  towards  them, 
was  the  time  of  the  original  call  of  Abraham  and  promise 
of  a  blessing  on  his  seed.  Through  the  whole  period  that 
had  iulervened  to  the  date  of  this  Drophecy — more  than  a 
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"  Tlie  formers  of  the  graven  imago,  all  of  them  are  va- 
nity ;  and  their  delights  [their  idols]  are  worthless ;  and 
their  witnesses  themselves  will  not  see,  and  do  not  know, 
that  they  may  be  ashamed,"  vs.  9.  The  delights  of  the 
image  carvers  are  tlie  idols  they  form.  Their  witnesses  are 
the  worshippers  of  the  idols,  who  know  from  experience  that 
their  gods  have  no  foreknowledge  nor  power.  Tliey  are 
called  witnesses,  therefore,  of  their  nothingness,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Jehovah,  who  have  in  their  experience  vast  proofs  of 
his  prescience  and  truth,  are  called  his  witnesses.  But  the 
votaries  of  idols  are  so  blind  and  besotted  that  they  do  not 
see  that  their  imagined  gods  are  but  forms  of  senseless  niat- 
ter,  that  owe  their  shape,  in  which  alone  they  present  a 
resemblance  to  intelligent  beings,  to  their  hands.  And  he 
points  out  their  utter  want  of  discernment,  and  the  sottish- 
ness  with  which  they  disregard  their  own  relations  as  makers 
to  their  idob. 

"  "Who  formed  the  god,  and  cast  the  image  that  is  of  no 
use  ?  Lo,  all  his  fellows  shall  be  ashamed.  And  the  work- 
men themselves  are  of  men  :  They  shall  assemble  all  of 
them  ;  they  shall  stand  ;  they  shall  tremble  ;  they  shall  be 
ashamed  together,"  vs.  10,  11.  He  proposes  to  prove  the 
senselessness  of  image  worehippers  from  the  origin  of  their 
images.  Who  is  it  that  projects  and  procures  the  casting 
or  8CiiI])ture  of  a  god  ?  By  his  fellows,  is  meant  his  asso- 
ciates ;  the  artists  whom  he  employs  in  the  work.  Who- 
ever they  are,  of  whatever  name  or  rank,  they,  it  is  pre- 
dicted, shall  be  ashamed.  However  undiscerning,  however 
proud  of  their  skill,  however  infatuated  with  the  idea  that 
the  shapes  they  fabricate  are  divine,  tho  time  shall  come 
when  they  will  be  ashamed  ;  for  instead  of  being  of  a  higher 
order  of  intelligences  than  the  individual  who  employs  them 
to  frame  the  image,  who  might  seem  to  give  it  a  nature  in 
some  relation  as  lofty  as  their  own,  they  are  themselves  but 
human  beings ;  they  are  but  ordinary  men  ;  and  the  hour 
will  arrive  when  the  true  character  of  their  work  will  be 
disclosed  to  them.  They  shall  stand  at  God's  tribunal ; 
they  shall  tremble  at  the  discovery  of  their  senselessness 
and  presumption  in  affecting  to  make  deities  of  wood  and 
Btone,  and  feel  it  to  be  disgraceful  to  themselves  as  rational 
beings,  as  well  as  impious  towards  the  self-existent  Jehovah, 
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whti  nl'iiit;  is  G<><:l.  He  nnwOti-icrihcs  the  work  of  the  amith 
who  toniii'il  thi!  t'liiU  by  which  an  imaij^  u'H4  iiiadu,  and 
tliu  ]iiiici.':>t>  of  the  worker  iii  wooil  who  used  ihciii  in  carv- 
ing the.  lijriire. 

"Thu  wiirkur  in  in>n  (iiKikc)  an  axe  (or  cnttins  instm- 
mem),  lit'  \\-\^  wronght  it  in  tlie  cuiils,  and  with  tlie  ham- 
mer ]ic  will  !.li;t{ie  it,  and  tliuu  work  at  it  with  \\\*  strong 
arm,  ilorcdvcr  lie  is  hungry,  and  has  \\r<  strength  ;  lie  has 
not  drunk  water  and  is  Itiint,"  vs.  12.  This  !-eenis  the  most 
ini)li:ilik-  st'iisu  of  tJiis  passage:  The  worker  in  iron,  who 
tiiriii:-  :tn  axe  nr  cutting  instrument,  In'  which  the  worker  in 
wood  is  tn  ciu  down  the  tree  from  wliich  the  image  is  to  bo 
carved,  isiini-iif  the  fellows  of  the  niiikerof  thcgoii,  who  are 
to  lie  a?iiaii)ed.  And  in  forming  the  axe  or  cutting  iiistrn- 
metit,  iie  jinicceds  on  the  iissnnijitton  that  tlie  god  tiiat  is  to 
be  slijiin.-il  l>y  the  ti.Hil  lie  fabricates  \^  to  be  framed  hy  humau 
bands,  and  tVum  wood,  or  some  olbcf  substance,  liiat  is,  in 
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each  wonders.  Ilis  strength  fails  ;  he  faints  from  weariness 
and  thirst.  How  could  this  be,  if  the  worker  in  wood,  for 
wlinm  he  is  toiling  and  who  is  no  stronger  than  himself,  were 
able  to  give  omnipotence  to  the  image  which  he  sliapes? 

The  carver  who  uses  the  tool  made  by  the  smith,  is  equally 
senseless  in  his  procedure. 

10,  11.  Comparisons :  "  The  worker  in  wood  has  stretched 
a  line ;  he  will  mark  it  with  the  awl ;  he  will  form  it  with  the 
chisels,  and  with  the  compass  will  he  mark  it,  and  then 
make  it  like  the  structure  of  a  man,  like  the  beauty  of  man- 
kind, to  dwell  in  a  house,"  vs.  13.      The  worker  in  wood 
also  proceeds  in  the  knowledge,  that  the  material  of  which  he 
proposes  to  frame  a  god  is  dead  matter,  that,  like  all  other 
wood,  is  under  his  power,  and  may  be  wrought  into  any  shape 
and  appropriated  to  any  pui-pose  that  he  chooses.     He  as- 
sumes, therefore,  that  if  it  is  constituted  by  him  a  deity  it 
will  l)e  by  the  use  of  the  tools  with  which  he  shapes  it :  not 
by  an  omnipotent  act  of  will,  endowing  it  with  life  and  intel- 
ligence, and  investing  it  with  authority  over  men.     Ho  as- 
sumes, moreover,  that  the  dimensions  of  his  deity  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  measuring  line  and  compass,  or  tlie  size 
and  figure  of  the  human  body  ;  and  that  its  divinity,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  altogether  material.     As  all  that  he  aims  to  do, 
and  does,  is  to  determine  its  shape  ;  to  mould  it  into  a  human 
form,  neither  having  caj)acity  nor  a  purpose  to  impart  to 
it  any  mental  attributes,  it  is  i)Iain  that  it  is  still  to  be  when 
finished — as  unintelligent,  as  senseless,  and  as  powerless  as  it 
was  before.     The  supposition,  moreover,  that  it  becomes  a 
deity  by  the  8ha})e  it  receives,  implies  that  it  approximates 
gradually  towards  a  divinity  as  its  form  is  wrought  out ; 
and  that  the  feature  or  limb,  an  eye,  an  ear,  a  head,  a  foot, 
that  16  first  finished,  becomes  divine  while  its  other  parts 
continue  mere  dead  matter,  which  is  absurd.     Besides,  if  it 
is  constituted  a  god  by  its  mere  sliape,  how  much  more  must 
the  artist  and  the  owner,  after  whose  figure  it  is  modelled, 
and  who,  beside  their  human  shape,  have  intelligence,  sen- 
Bibility,  will,  and  power  of  acting  on  objects  around  them, 
he  gods,  and  of  an  immeasurably  higher  rank  ?     How  sense- 
less and  contradictious,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  the  mere 
image  a  grade  of  attributes  loftier  than  their  own,  and  as- 
sume towards  it  the  attitude  of  inferiors  and  dependents? 
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Tho  p.irvcr  exhibits  tlie  8amB  fatuity  in  selecting  the  tree 
from  which  he  is  to  frame  the  image. 

"  He  13  about  to  hew  him  down  cedars ;  and  he  has  taken 
a  cypress  and  an  oak;  and  hae  strengthened  it  for  himself 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest;  he  has  planted  a  pine,  and 
the  rain  shall  increase  ita  size,"  vs.  14.  Here  also  ho  pro- 
ceeds on  th(i  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
material  from  which  tlie  god  is  to  be  formed,  that  can  make 
it  divine.  It  is  at  the  artist's  option  to  select  tho  cedar,  the 
oak,  tho  cypress,  the  pine,  or  any  otlier  tree  of  the  forest 
He  takes  a  tree  already  grown,  if  ho  pleases,  or  plants  one 
and  waits  till  the  rain  and  sun  have  notiriehed  it  to  due  size 
and  solidity  ;  indicating,  that  instead  of  any  inherent  divi- 
nity it  itt  to  owe  its  becoming  a  god  to  him ;  and  that  in 
place  of  possessing  any  sway  or  authority  over  him,  it  ie 
altogetJier  helpless,  and  subject  to  his  will, 

'■  And  it  (the  tree)  shall  be  for  man  to  burn ;  and  he  haa 
taken  of  it  and  wanned  himself;  yes,  he  kindles  and  bakes 
bread;  yog,  he  will  form  a  god  and  fall  prostrate;  he  has 
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affections^  the  result  of  which  is,  that  they  fail  of  discerning 
and  feeling  their  senselessness  and  frilly.  ^^  They  have  not 
known,  and  they  do  not  nnderstand,  for  he  has  smeared 
their  eyes  from  seeing,  and  their  hearts  from  wisely  con- 
sidering," vs.  18.  They  are  as  undiscerning  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  facts  on  which  they  proceed,  as  they  would  be 
of  the  material  objects  with  which  they  deal  in  their  acts, 
if  their  eyes  were  so  smeared  with  pitch  as  to  preclude 
their  seeing  them.  Tliey  are  as  devoid  of  the  emotions  and 
sentiments  which  those  facts  should  awaken,  as  they  could 
be,  if  all  susceptibility  of  shame  and  self-reproach  were 
struck  from  their  hearts. 

13.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  turn  to  heart,  to  signify  con- 
templating, so  as  to  discern  and  feel  the  true  nature  of  hi& 
acts.  ''  And  he  will  not  turn  it  to  heart ;  and  there  is  not 
knowled,!;c,  and  understanding  to  say,  Half  of  it  I  have 
burned  in  the  fire,  and  have  also  baked  bread  on  its  coals; 
I  have  roasted  flesh  and  eat ;  and  the  rest  of  it  shall  I  make 
to  be  an  abomination ;  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  shall  I  cast 
myself  down  ?"  vs.  19.  The  slightest  intelligent  considera- 
tion, the  faintest  gleam  of  understanding  would  lead  him  to 
see  that  in  burning  one  half  and  using  the  coals  to  roast 
flesh  and  bake  bread,  ho  had  treated  it  as  mere  senseless 
matter  like  other  wood  used  for  fuel ;  and  that  that  part, 
tlieref«.»re,  of  precisely  the  same  nature  of  which  he  had 
made  the  graven  image,  could  not  possess  any  attribute  of 
divinity,  nor  have  any  title  to  homage. 

14,  l.*),  16.  Hypocatastases.  "He  feeds  on  ashes;  (his) 
heart  is  deceived,  it  has  led  him  astray,  and  he  cannot 
deliver  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand  T  vs.  20.  Feeding  on  ashes,  which  none  but  a  deliri- 
ons  person  could  do,  and  which  couUl  only  prove  fatal,  is 
pnt  for  relying  for  the  nourishment  and  life  of  the  soul  on  a 
false  Worship,  which  must  prove  fatal  to  that.  Leading  him 
astray  from  the  path  he  should  pui-sue,  is  put  for  prompting 
him  to  a  religious  trust  and  service  by  which  he  forfeits  the 
blessings  he  seeks,  instead  of  securing  them.  Having  a  lie 
in  the  hand,  is  put  for  a  false  worship  on  which  the  idohiter 
builds  his  hope  of  blessings  from  his  god. 

Ilis  self-delusion,  his  infatuation  becomes  so  absolute,  that 
he  is  enable  to  see,  what  the  instincts  of  his  nature  should 
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dieclose  to  him,  that  the  means  to  which  he  is  resorting  for 
life,  are  the  innst  direct  and  infallible  means  of  death. 

God  now  turns  to  his  own  people,  and  enjoins  them  to 
consider  tliese  proofs  of  the  ignorance  and  sottishneea  of  the 
makers  and  worehipperB  of  idols. 

17.  Apoatrophe.  "  Remember  these  things,  Jacob  and 
Israel;  for  thim  art  ray  servant:  I  have  formed  thee;  a 
servant  to  me,  tlioii  art,"  va.  21, 

Tliat  they  were  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  that  he  bad 
formed  them,  that  be  had  revealed  himself  to  them ;  that  he 
had  entered  into  covenant  with  them,  that  he  had  com- 
municated to  them  his  will,  and  that  he  had  watched  over 
them,  delivered  them  and  defended  them  through  a  long 
series  of  age?,  and  given  them  the  most  resplendent  and 
resistless  proofs  of  his  being,  power,  knowledge,  and  good- 
ness, should  have  led  them  to  discern  and  feel  the  folly  and 
madness  of  the  worsliip  of  idols.  Not  to  see  and  realize  it, 
■would  bespeak  a  greater  measure  of  fatuity  and  jier- 
versencss  than  the  adorers  of  images  displayed,  who  st<x>d 
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he — able  and  parposing  to  bestow  tliese  infinite  gifts, — pre- 
sented to  the  carved  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  neither 
power  nor  wisdom  to  save ;  who  had  neither  intelligence 
nor  life  I 

He  now  summons  the  heavens  and  earth,  the  mountains 
and  forests,  to  sing  the  forgiveness  and  redemption  of  Israel 
as  already  accomplished. 

23,  24,  25.  Personifications.  *'  Sing,  oh  heaven,  for  Je- 
hovaii  hath  done  it.  Shont,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  eartli. 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  into  song,  the  forest,  and  every 
tree  in  it :  for  Jehovah  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  he  will 
glorify  himself  in  Israel,"  vs.  23.  ^e  whole  realm  of 
natnre,  heaven  through  all  its  heights,  earth  in  its  lowest 
depths,  mountains  and  forests,  are  summoned  to  recognise 
and  proclaim  Jehovah,  not  idols,  as  the  redeemer  of  Israel, 
and  to  chant  their  redemption  as  displaying  his  glory  in  its 
brightest  resplendence.  In  what  other  mode  could  the  pre- 
diction have  been  presented  that  would  have  invested  the 
event  with  such  an  air  of  a  reality  that  was  perceived  and  felt 
by  the  senses !  And  in  what  truth  and  beauty  it  exhibits  the 
relation  of  the  earth  and  its  products  to  him,  as  dependents 
whose  office  it  is  to  chant  him  as  the  redeemer  of  his  people, 
not,  as  idolaters  imagine,  to  yield  materials  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  image-gods  that  can  neither  save  nor  hear ! 

Jehovah  now  proclaims  himself  to  Israel  ^  creating  and 
upholding  the  material  universe; -and  as  baffling  and  con- 
founding the  prognostics  and  predictions  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  messengers  of  false  gods;  but  as  verifying 
the  word  of  his  own  prophets,  and  as  predicting  that  Jeru- 
salem should  again  be  inhabited,  and  the  wasted  cities  of 
Judah  rebuilt,  and  foreshowing  that  Cyrus  should  be  the 
instrument  by  which  those  events  should  be  accomplished. 

26.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  turns  back  for  baffling. 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed 
thee  from  the  womb ;  I  am  Jehovah  that  makes  all ;  that 
stretches  out  the  heavens  alone  ;  that  spreads  out  the 
earth  by  myself;  that  frustrates  the  signs  of  babblers,  and 
makes  diviners  mad ;  that  turns  sages  back,  and  infatuates 
their  knowledge  ;  that  confirms  the  word  of  liis  servant,  and 
fnlfils  the  counsel  of  his  messengers ;  who  says  as  to  Jeru- 
salem,  she  shall  be  inhabited ;  and  as  to  the  cities  of  Judah, 
they  ahall  be  built^  and  her  ruins  I  will  Taa%e :  WvibX  ^ac^^ 
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to  the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  np  tliy  streams;  that 
says  to  Cyrus,  He  ia  my  Shepherd,  and  he  shall  fulfil  all 
my  pleasure ;  i^tiyiug  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shslt  be  built ;  and 
to  tlie  temple.  Thou  slialt  be  founded,"  vs.  24-28.  Thia 
grcit  prediction  was  to  fui'uish  his  people  with  a  fresh  test 
of  his  truth.  Its  verification  would  demonetrate  his  pre- 
science of  all  tilings,  his  absolute  dominion  over  men,  bit 
power  to  accomplish  his  will,  the  nothingness  of  idols  and 
the  fabehood  of  their  prophets  ;  and  show  him  in  the  most 
woiiilrons  and  j^lorious  forma  to  be  indeed  the  God  and 
Kedecmcr  of  liis  chosen  people.  What  a  TOSt  series  of  acts ; 
what  a  countless  multitude  of  events  were  to  be  conditions 
of  iu  accomplishment — the  continuance  of  the  earth  through 
the  two  centuries  ere  it  was  to  be  fully  verified  ;  the  calling 
into  life  and  support  of  tite  generations  of  mankind  during 
that  period  ;  tlie  creation  of  Cyrus,  his  elevation  to  power, 
his  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  tlie  direction  of  all  the  long 
train  of  causes  and  etfects  that  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  from  Babylon ;  and  the  decrfie  for  the  rebuild- 
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mises  that  have  been  made  to  him,  vb.  17-19.  All  nations 
are  summoned  to  receive  this  prophecy  as  a  test  of  the 
omniscience,  supreme  power,  and  faithfulness  of  God  to  his 
people,  and  are  forewarned  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  bring  all 
nations  and  individaals  to  acknowledge  him  as  Jehovah  and 
the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  vs.  20-25. 

1,  2,  3.  Hypocatastases.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  to  his 
anointed,  to  Cyrus  whose  right  hand  I  have  held  fast,  to 
tread  down  before  him  nations,  and  the  loins  of  kings  I  will 
loose;  to  open  before  him  double  doors,  and  the  gates 
shall  not  be  shut,"  vs.  1.  Cyrus  is  called  God's  anointed, 
simply  to  denote  that  he  was  set  apart  as  a  monarch  to  the 
work  of  judgment  on  the  idolatrous  nations  and  of  deli- 
verance to  Israel  that  is  here  foreshown  of  him.  His  beiiiir 
held  by  Jehovah  by  the  right  hand,  is  put  by  substitution 
for  God's  upholding  and  directing  him  as  the  agent  of  his 
purposes.  Treading  down  nations  before  him  is  put  for 
divesting  them  of  power  to  resist  him,  and  reducing  them  to 
submission  to  his  sway.  Loosing  the  loins  of  kings,  by 
removing  the  girdles  with  which  their  robes  were  bound, 
and  thereby  unfitting  them  for  the  free  motion  that  was 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  themselves  in  battle,  is  put  for 
an  analogous  disarray  of  their  minds  by  inebriation  per- 
haps, confusion,  or  terror,  by  which  they  would  be  unfitted 
to  repel  their  assailants.  The  predictions,  to  open  before 
him  double  or  two-leaved  doors,  and  that  gates  should  not 
be  shut,  might  be  taken  as  used  by  the  same  figure,  were  it 
not  that  they  had  a  literal  fulfilment  at  the  conquest  of 
Babylon, — tie  doors  at  the  head  of  the  stairways  leading 
from  the  river  into  the  city,  being  left  open,  and  the  gates 
also  of  the  palace,  so  that  the  troops  of  Cyrus  entered  them 
without  obstruction. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  Hypocatastases.  "  I  will  go  before  thee  :  and 
uneven  places  I  will  level ;  doors  of  brass  I  will  break,  and 
bars  of  iron  I  will  cut,"  vs.  2.  Going  before  him  is  put 
for  acting  as  his  guide,  or  counsellor;  levelling  uneven 
places,  for  removing  obstructions  to  his  easy  and  rapid  pro- 
gre^  towards  the  capitals  he  was  to  conquer ;  and  breaking 
the  brazen  doors  and  cutting  the  iron  bars,  of  their  walls  and 
palaces,  for  giving  him  an  unobstructed  entrance  into  them. 
Hiose  predictions  of  an  easy  triumph  over  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles, of  nnobstrnctod  ^access  against  all  h\fi  etiQm\^\MBA  ^ 


coQspicnons  verification  in  tbo  wtn  of  Qttos  with  tha  Xf^ 
dians,  the  BsbjloniuB,  ud  other  nfttiona.  In  th«  MptMi 
of  Babylon,  especially,  tiny  vera  aignallj  foUllsd  in  .fte 
direraoQ  of  the  river  from  its  dunnel,  by  wbiob  ft  piaigi 
was  opened  ioto  the  eity  on  a  line  that  was  before  impav^ 
ble;  and  in  the  neglect  of  the  gnardg  to  close  the  g^ea  at 
the  head  of  tlie  stairwayi  from  the  river,  and  the  doon  (rf 
the  palace,  by  which  the  Peruan  aoldiera  were  enabladlo 
enter  the  city  and  palace  withoat  Undranee. 

"  And  I  will  give  thee,  the  treaanrea  of  darkneaa,  and  hid- 
den riches  of  secret  places,  in  mder  that  then  mayaat  knmr 
that  I  Jehovah  [the  self-esstent]  who  call  thee  by  tt;y 
name,  am  the  Gh)d  of  Israel,'*  vb.  S.  Ihe  treaanm  -aif 
darkness  and  hidden  richee  of  secret  places,  were  the  ti«a- 
sores  laid  up  by  the  mtMiarchfl  he  was  to  conqaer,  in  the  re- 
cesses of  their  palaces.  Tliis  prediction  had  a  striking  {Ufll- 
Nnent  in  the  conquest  of  Crcesos,  king  of  Lydia,  as  welt  at  in 
the  sack  of  Babylon  :  the  som  surrendered  by  that  prince 
to  Cyrus,  IjaviTig  eqiiiilled,  It  is  said,  five  or  six  liuudred 
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people.  It  was  not  at  all  for  the  gratification  or  glory  of  the 
Fenian  conqueror,  who  was  but  his  instrument.  Tlie  pur- 
pose was  formed  and  revealed  long  before  Cyrus  came  into 
life:  it  was  in  a  large  measure  accomplished  before  he  became 
aware  of  the  prophecy,  or  even  heard  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Qod,  also,  that  through  this  prophecy 
aad  its  fulfilment  by  Cyrus,  all  the  nations  of  the  empire 
esst  and  west,  should  be  brought  to  know  that  he  the  self- 
existent  alone  is  God. 

8.  Hypocatastasis.  "  I  am  Jehovah  (the  self-existent), 
and  there  is  no  other :  Except  me  there  is  no  God  ;  I  will 
gird  thee,  thongh  thou  hast  not  known  me  ;  that  they  may 
know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  IVoni  the  west,  that  there 
18  none  beside  me,"  vs.  5,  6. '  Girding  him,  which  was  to  ad- 
just his  robe  so  as  to  allow  him  free  action  in  battle,  is  put 
for  endowing  him  with  such  mental  gifts  as  to  qualify  him 
for  the  important  agency  to  which  he  was  to  be  called. 
Thev  of  the  east  from  Palestine,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Assyria,  Babylonia,and  Pei'sia ;  they  of  the  west,  the  nations 
of  Asia-Minor  whom  Cyrus  conquered.  Tlie  whole  popu- 
lation who  were  to  become  subject  to  Cyrus,  were  to  be  led 
by  this  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  extraordinary 
career  of  that  conqueror,  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as 
the  God  of  Israel ;  and  the  only  God  having  a  foresight  of 
the  future,  and  the  disposal  of  its  events.  This  knowledge 
was  conveyed  to  them  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  addressed  to 
his  subjects.  Ezra  i.  1-3.  He  made  a  proclamation  through- 
out all  his  kingdom,  and  also  in  writing,  saying:  '^Thus 
saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia;  Jehovah  God  of  heaven  hath 
given  me  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  hath  charged 
me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 
Who  is  then  among  you  of  all  his  people  ?  His  God  be 
with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem  which  is  in  Judah 
and  build  the  house  of  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,  (He  the  God) 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  Here  is  thus  an  express  recogni- 
tion of  Jehovali  as  the  seli-existent,  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  giver  to  Cyrus  of  his  power  and  domi- 
nion, and  as  charging  him  to  build  him  a  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem. All  his  subjects  were  thus  made  acquainted  with  the 
name,  the  perfeotions,  and  these  acts  of  Jehovah,  and  doubt- 
less through  the  Jews,  who  were  everywhere  dispersed,  west 
as  well  as  east,  they  were  apprised  more  fully  of  the  rdsr 
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tioDB  of  Jebovah  to  bis  people,  thia  pndietioD  of  th^iMl^ 
ration  b;  the  agency  of  Pttub,  and  tbe  demonstiatiov  It 
fonned  tbat  Jehovab  is  alone  God.  > 

God  accordingly  proclaims  binudf  tbe  only  God,  At 
creator  and  tbe  ruler  of  alL  .>' 

"  I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  no  other;  forming  the  Bglft 
and  creating  darkneas,  making  peace  and  ereatiog  eriL  -J 
(am)  Jebovah  doing  all  these  thingB,"  ts.  6, 7.  He  wmsM 
only  to  call  Cyrus  into  existence,  enable  bim  to  conqw^ 
vast  empire,  and  make  bim  tbe  instrnment  of  ddivering 
tbe  leraelites  from  their  captiri^  to  tbe  Babylonians ;  bit 
be  is  the  author  of  all  things,  light  and  darknem,  the  Usm* 
ings  of  peace  and  the  calamities  of  war.  He  is  the  makir 
and  determiner  of  alL  There  is  no  other  creator,  th«ra 
is  no  other  being  that  is  not  his  crestnre ;  there  are  no 
good  gifte,  there  are  no  physical  or  political  evils  that  are 
not  of  IiIb  ordering ;  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  this  pro- 
phecy and  itB  fulfilment  respecting  Cyras,  the  nations  he 
was  to  conqner,  and  the  people  of  God  lie  was  to  deliver. 
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as  the  heavens  sending  down  drops,  and  pouring  down 
showers ;  and  the  earth's  opening,  and  bringing  forth  plants, 
and  causing  them  to  spring  np.  But  that  which  the  one  is 
to  pour  down,  and  the  other  to  send  np  from  its  bosom,  are 
the  characteristic  acts  of  holy  beings,  to  which  the  sky  and 
the  ground  are  incompetent ;  and  the  use  of  the  apostro- 
phes is,  that  the  prophet  miglit  show  that  if  the  sky  and 
earth  were  supposed  to  give  birth  to  such  supernatural 
effects,  or  exert  influences  that  should  generate  them  in 
men,  Jehovah  would  still  be  their  real  author.  Tliey  would 
be  but  fresh  proofs  of  his  being,  his  self-existence,  his  au- 
thorship of  all,  and  his  universal  dominion. 

Tliey  are  now  rebuked  who  were  to  be  dissatisfied  that 
God  selected  such  a  person  as  Cyrus  to  be  the  instrument 
of  delivering  his  people. 

11.  Hypocatastasis.  "Woe  unto  him  that  strives  with  his 
Maker.  [Let]  the  potsherd  [strive]  with  the  potsherds  of 
the  earth.  Shall  clay  say  to  him  that  fashions  it.  What 
makest  thou  t  Or  thy  work  [to  thee].  He  has  no  hands  ?" 
vs.  9.  The  expression,  he  has  no  hands,  is  put  for  he  has 
no  taste,  no  skill.  Tliis  implies  that  some  of  the  Israelites 
to  be  delivered  from  captivity  at  Babylon,  by  the  hands  of 
Cyrus,  or  perhaps  others,  who  simply  contemplate  it  as 
foreshown  in  this  prophecy,  would  regard  it  with  surprise 
and  disapprobation,  and  would  reproach  and  denounce  it  as 
though  it  was  unsuitable  to  the  relations  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple to  Jehovah.  But  such  a  contest  with  him,  the  Maker 
and  disposer  of  all,  would  bespeak  the  most  impious  pre- 
sumption. If  a  fragment  of  a  broken  earthen  vessel  were 
to  strive,  it  should  strive  not  with  the  Almighty,  but  with 
worthless  sherds  like  itself.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  clay, 
of  which  a  vessel  is  to  be  formed,  to  determine  what  shape 
shall  be  given  to  it,  or  for  what  use  it  shall  be  fitted.  It  has 
no  inherent  rights.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  potter,  to 
whom  it  is  to  owe  its  new  form  and  adaptation  to  use  by 
human  beings,  to  decide  what  its  size,  figure,  and  adapta- 
tion for  a  particular  service  shall  be.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  material,  of  which  a  work  of  art  is  formed,  to  impeach 
the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  artist  who  forms  it,  and  say, 
He  has  no  hands.  And  it  was  equal  presumption  and  arro- 
gance in  the  Israelites  to  reproach  God  for  selecting  the 
monarch  of  Persia  to  be  the  agent  of  delivering  \]i;x^vwitQisi 
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their  hondago  at  Babylon,  and  rebuilding  tlieir  temple. 
Tlioy  had  no  riglit  to  demand  a  deliverance  and  decide 
who  shfiiilil  be  the  instrument  of  its  accompliehment.  Tlier 
were  otfuiidcrs  against  God ;  tliey  had  forfeited  all  title  to 
liis  tavor.  Thuir  country  was  conquered  and  wasted,  thar 
cities  sucked  and  burned,  their  temple  destroyed,  and  tliey 
or  their  tuthcrs  carried  iuto  captivity,  because  of  their  tram> 
grewions.  Tlieir  restoration  accordingly  waa  to  be  of  grace, 
not  of  rtglit ;  and  its  time,  its  mode,  and  the  agent  throngh 
whom  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  it  was  Ood's  prerogative 
to  appoint,  as  his  wisdom  pleased. 

"  AVoc  unto  liim  that  eaith  unto  his  father,  What  begetteat 
thou  ?  and  to  a  woman,  What  wilt  thou  bring  forth  V  vs.  10. 
Such  rojiroachful  questions  would  be  senseless,  88  well  as 
insok-iit ;  as  the  off>pring  of  the  father  and  the  mother 
would,  necessarily,  be  such  as  accorded  with  their  nature, 
and  an  their  constitutions  were  formed  to  produce.  And  so 
also,  the  appointments  of  God  in  respect  to  the  redemption 
of  Isratl  were  such  as  accorded  with  his  attributes  and  sta- 
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iDstrnmentality  of  a  pagan  prince,  on  the  ground  that  it 
wonld  be  regarded  by  the  votaries  of  the  gods  whom  the 
Persians  worshipped,  as  the  work  of  their  deities,  not  of 
Jehovah.  It  was  imagined  that  to  refute  their  boast  at  the 
destraction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  Nebncliad- 
nezzar,  that  the  Babylonian  deities  had  triumphed  over 
Jehovah  the  Grod  of  Israel,  and  shown  themselves  to  be 
flaperior  to  him,  by  seizing  tlie  vessels  of  the  temple  as  their 
trophies,  and  carrying  his  worshippers  captive  to  Babylon, 
he  should  have  delivered  them  by  his  own  hand,  or  through 
tiie  agency  of  one  of  his  own  people,  and  in  that  manner 
made  the  restoration  of  the  nation  and  the  vessels  of  the 
temple,  an  open  triumph  over  the  false  gods  to  whom  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians  paid  their  homage.  But  God  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  his  vindication  was  most  effectually 
accomplished  by  the  method  he  had  chosen. 

12.  Ilypocatastasw.  "  I  raised  him  (Cyrus)  up  in  right- 
eousness, and  all  his  ways  I  will  make  straight.  lie  shall 
build  my  city,  and  my  captives  he  shall  send  home,  not  for 
reward,  and  not  for  hire,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,"  vs.  13. 
God  chose  Cyrus  for  his  instrument  for  the  very  purpose  of 
▼indicating  himself  from  aspersion,  and  showing  his  people 
and  the  nations  that  he  alone,  the  self-existent,  is  Ood.  And 
this  he  effects  by  bringing  that  prince  to  a  distinct  and 
public  acknowledgment  of  him  as  Jehovah  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  restore  his  people 
and  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand. Ezra  i.  1-4.  In  place  of  doing  it  as  the  agent  of 
idol  gods,  he  was  to  do  it  as  the  minister,  the  anointed 
instrument  of  Jehovah,  and  was  to  proclaim  it  to  all  the 
nations  of  his  empire,  that  he  acted  in  it,  in  that  oiBce. 
And  this  service  he  was  to  render,  not  from  sordid  motives, 
not  for  any  reward  in  the  form  of  territory  or  treasure,  but 
as  a  pure  act  of  obedience,  from  the  conviction  produced  by 
this  prophecy — which  was  to  be  communicated  to  him — 
that  Jehovah  is  indeed  self-existent,  all-knowing,  all-con- 
trolling, and  the  God  of  Israel.  Under  the  impulse  of  that 
persuasion,  he  relinquished  subjects  instead  of  gaining 
them  ;  he  gave  up  large  treasures  in  place  of  receiving  them 
as  a  ransom  of  the  captives  whom  he  set  at  liberty.  God 
proceeds  to  foreshow  accordingly,  that  the  effect  of  the  mode 
of  liberation  he  had  chosen  should  be,  firBt,  tVie  t^qo^KViotl 
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1)T  the  nations  of  Jehovali  as  the  Belf-exietent,  and  the  God 
of  Israel ;  then  of  the  nothingness  of  idola;  and  finKlIy,  of  tbe 
vindication  of  himself  as  the  Hedeemer  of  his  people,  and 
wise  and  holy  and.faithful  in  all  his  wavs. 

"Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  labor  of  Egvpt,  and  merchan- 
dise of  Ethiopia,  and  the  Saheans,  men  of  stature,  shall  come 
over  to  thee,  and  shall  he  thine ;  after  tliee  shall  they  come ; 
in  chains  eliall  they  pass  over,  and  shall  bow  themselves 
nnto  ihec ;  to  thee  shall  they  pray — (sayinp)  Only  in  thee  is 
God,  and  there  is  none  beside,  no  God.  Verily  thoii  art  a 
God  that  hideet  ibyself,  O  God  the  Saviour,"  vs.  14, 15.  The 
effect  "i  their  redemption  in  the  manner  God  proposed,  was 
thus  to  be  to  brin^  tlie  nations  at  a  distance  from  Babylon 
and  Persia,  namely  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba,  or  Meroe, 
to  a  distinct  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  God;  and 
an  admi^ion  that  the  mode  in  which  he  proceeded  with  his 
people  and  the  idolatrous  nations  spraujr  from  motives 
wholly  unlike  what  they  had  imagined.  They  had,  doubt- 
less, at   the   victory   of  the   Babylonians  over   Israel,  re- 
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reign  will,  and  thus  cut  off  all  ground  for  the  pretext  that 
their  restoration  was  the  work  of  the  false  deities  by  whose 
vorshippers  they  had  been  held  captive. 

13,  14,  15.  Metonymies,  in  the  use  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Seba,  for  the  popalation  of  those  countries. 

And  the  salvation  to  be  conferred  on  Israel  is  not  to  be  a 
temporary  one,  but  is  to  continue  tlirough  eternity.  It  is 
a  salvation,  therefore,  which  Jehovah,  the  self-existent, 
alone  can  bestow.  '^  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  Jehovah  with 
an  everlasting  salvation.  Ye  shall  not  be  ashamed,  ye  shall 
not  be  confounded  to  the  ages  of  eternity,"  vs.  17.  Their 
trust  in  Jehovah  will  always  prove  to  be  well  founded.  He 
will  never  desert  them  :  He  will  confer  on  them  a  salvation 
that  is  to  be  everlasting.  Tliey  will  never,  through  the  ages  of 
eternity,  blush  for  their  faith  in  him.  This  implies  that 
they  are  to  continue  as  a  nation  through  the  ages  of  eternity, 
and  that  whatever  apostasies  they  may  fall  into  before  their 
final  recovery,  they  will  at  length  be  recalled  to  their  allegi- 
ance, and  be  through  a  ceaseless  succession  of  generations  his 
obedient  people.  And  in  this  everlasting  redemption  of  them 
he  will  but  act  in  accordance  with  his  attributes  and  station 
as  the  Almighty  Creator  and  righteous  ruler  of  the  universe. 

"  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  creator  of  the  heavens  ;  he 
is  God  who  formed  the  earth  and  made  it ;  he  established  it ; 
not  in  vain  did  he  create  it :  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited ; 
I  am  Jehovah  (the  Self-existent),  and  there  is  none  beside," 
rs.  18.  lieing  self-existent,  and  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them,  there  cannot  be  a  rival 
Deitv.  there  cannot  be  another  God  that  can  thwart  him  in 
his  purposes.  All  other  existences  are  his  creatures  and  de- 
|)eQdents.  He  can  use  them  as  the  instruments  of  his  will,  or 
strike  them  at  any  moment  out  of  life  as  he  pleases ;  and  as 
he  called  the  earth  into  existence,  and  gave  it  a  place  in  the 
group  of  worlds  to  which  it  belongs,  he  called  it  into  being 
tor  an  end  that  is  commensurate  with  the  perpetuity  it 
is  itself  to  possess  ;  and  that  end  is,  that  it  may  be  the  resi- 
dence of  mankind,  according  to  the  covenant  with  Noah 
for  *'  perpetual  generations."  It  was  in  harmony  with  this 
{;reat  design,  therefore,  that  he  had  promised  Palestine  to 
Lrael,  as  a  perpetual  possession,  and  that  he  was  pur- 
|H)sing  to  return  them  from  their  captivity  at  Babylon,  and 
re-establish  tliem  in  it  as  tlieir  inheritance. 
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"  I  Iiavo  not  Bpoken  in  secret,  in  a  dark  place  of  the 
earth.  I  said  not  nnto  tho  Beed  of  Jacob  :  Seek  ye  my  face 
in  vain.  I,  Jeliovah,  apeak  truth  ;I  declaro  things  that  are 
rig]it,"  vg.  10.  His  promise  of  Canaan  to  Israel  was  a  pab- 
lic  and  a  sincere  one.  It  was  not  made  in  secret  that  it 
could  bo  annulled ;  nor  was  its  fulfilment  to  be  prevented 
by  their  apostasy  for  a  period  to  idols.  Whenever  they 
shonid  »gain  seek  him,  it  wonid  not  be  in  vain.  A  return 
to  liim  in  repentance,  submission,  and  lore,  would  be  fot 
lowed  by  the  restoration  to  them  of  his  mercy  and  the 
liilfilment  of  all  his  great  and  gracious  promises. 

God  now  addresses  the  Gentiles,  and  demands  of  them 
who  it  is  who  bae  foreshown  the  great  events  that  are  here 
foretold. 

10.  Apostrophe.  "  Gather  yonrselvee  and  come  ;  draw 
neartogetlier,ye  eecnped  of  the  nations  ;  tliey  know  not  who 
carry  tlie  wood  of  their  graven  images,  and  pray  to  a  god 
that  cannot  save,"  vs.  20.  That  those  here  addrwsed  are  to 
be  the  escaped  of  the  nations,  implies  that  they  are  to  be  of 
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JehoYoli  now  summons  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to 
look  nnto  him  for  salvation,  and  announces  the  gracious  puiv 
pose  to  bring  them  all  at  length  to  submission  to  his  sceptre. 

17.  Apostrophe.  *^  Tarn  unto  me,  all  ye  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  be  ye  saved  ;  for  I  am  Gk>d,  and  there  is  none 
beside,"  vs.  22. 

18.  Uypocatastasis  in  the  substitution  of  turning  to  God, 
for  conversion,  or  obedience  to  him. 

19.  Metonymy :  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  those  in- 
habiting them.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prediction  of 
the  command  to  all  nations  to  turn  unto  Jehovah  for  salva- 
tion, which  is  to  be  addressed  to  them  at  the  time  when 
these  promises  respecting  the  redemption  of  Israel  shall  be 
fully  accomplished  at  Christ's  second  coming ;  rather  than 
a  command  addressed  to  them  when  the  prophecy  was 
communicated  to  the  prophet.  It  is  when  the  prophecy 
respecting  the  final  and  everlasting  salvation  of  Israel  is 
accomplished,  and  tlie  whole  course  of  God^s  dealings  with 
them  sliall  be  reviewed,  demonstrating  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner that  there  is  no  God  besides  Jehovah  ;  that  tliey  are  to 
be  summoned,  as  foreshown  in  this  apostrophe,  to  turn  to 
Jehovah  for  salvation.  And  he  now  announces  the  design 
to  bring  them  all  to  the  recognition  and  homage  of  him. 

20.  Hypocatastasis.  "  By  myself  I  have  sworn ;  the 
word  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness  and  shall 
not  return ;  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  shall  swear."  The  not  returning  of  the  word,  that 
had  gone  out  of  his  mouth,  is  put  by  substitution  for  its  not 

^failing  of  its  effect ;  it  is  to  meet  an  absolute  accomplish- 
ment. The  time  of  this  universal  recognition  of  him  as 
Jehovah  by  men,  and  submission  to  his  authority,  is  to  be 
the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  when  he  is  to  receive 
the  dominion  of  the  earth,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  may  serve  him.  Dan.  vii.  13, 14  ;  Rev.  xi.  15. 

21.  Uypocatastasis.  "  Only  in  Jehovah,  he  shall  say, 
have  I  righteousness  and  strength.  Unto  him  shall  he 
come,  and  all  that  were  incensed  at  him  (Jehovah)  shall  be 
asliamcd,"  vs.  24.  Coming  to  Jehovah  for  salvation  is  put 
for  submitting  to  him,  and  accepting  his  grace. 

Having  Jehovah  as  the  source  of  righteousness  and  strength, 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  to  rest  on  Christ 
by  faith  for  justification  by  his  obedience  and  blood.  TViOM 
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who  are  tlicn  to  b«  flBliameil,  are  the  incorri^ble  cncmict, 
who  hail  hatiiJ  and  despised  liim. 

Tlio  Israelites  also  are  to  bo  saved  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  merita  nf  Christ.  "  In  Jehovah  (also)  shall  all  the  seed 
of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall  glory,"  va.  25. 

ThniTgh  Btiinding  in  such  eacied  rclntiona  to  him,  anddis- 
tingiiielied  by  gifts  far  above  iho  Gentiles,  they  will  be 
saved  by  tlio  euine  divine  rightoonsness,  by  the  samt 
soverei<!:n  and  infinite  mercy,  as  the  nations  that  had  before 
been  addicted  to  the  worship  of  idols, 

Tlie  |iropheey  thus  foresbowB  that  the  great  controvei-ay 
Itetween  Jchovali  and  the  votaries  of  false  deities  which  hu 
been  Ciuned  on  for  so  many  ages,  is  to  issne  in  Ihe  utter 
confutation  of  tlie  makers  nnd  worshippers  of  idols;  the 
demonstration  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God  ;  and  the  vindicBr 
tion  of  all  his  ways  towards  his  chosen  people  in  abandoning 
them  for  a  time  to  the  power  of  idol  worshippei-s,  and  in 
delivering  them  in  the  sovereign  and  extraordinary  ways 
he  has  cboiien.     Tlic  whole  is  at  length  at  Christ's  second 
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Abt.  I. — Rev.  Mr.  Lee's  EscnATOLooY. 

EscHATOLOGY ;  OB,  The  Scripturb  Doctrine  of  the  Comino 
OF  THE  Lord,  the  Judgmfjtt,  and  the  Resurrection.  By 
Samuel  Lee.    Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1869. 

The  views  advanced  by  Mr.  Lee  on  Christ's  Second 
C!oming,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Judgment,  are  essen- 
tially those  presented  by  Professor  Bush  some  fifteen  years 
ago  in  his  Anastasis ;  namely,  that  Christ's  coming,  instead 
of  a  personal,  is  merely  a  providential  or  spiritual  one,  and 
occurs  to  individuals  at  their  death ;  that  the  resurrection, 
in  place  of  a  reviviscence  of  the  body,  is  but  the  continued 
subsistence  of  the  soul  in  a*  new  form  which  it  assumes  at 
death :  and  that  the  final  judgment  of  individuals  takes 
place  also  as  they  pass  from  the  present  life  into  the  state 
of  being  that  follows  it.  The  work,  however,  exhibits  very 
little  of  the  philological  learning,  the  force  of  argument,  or 
the  grace  of  diction  that  mark  Professor  Bush's  volume. 
Its  merits  in  the  sphere  of  exposition  and  reasoning  are  very 
slight.  Professor  Bush,  with  all  his  advantages  of  versatile 
genius  and  large  culture,  wholly  failed,  in  our  judgment,  to 
establish  the  views  for  which  he  argued.     It  was  an  attempt 
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to  give  a  color  of  truth  to  doctrines  thst  are  in  direct  aalii- 
gonism  with  tlie  plain  and  indubitable  teachings  of  tfn 
sacred  word ;  and  was  the  offspring,  in  a  measare,  of  \m 
tbeory,  drawn  from  Swedenborg,  that  the  piopheUo  meanillg 
of  the  Scriptures  lies  in  an  allegorical  or  fipiritnal,  inateid 
of  tlieir  grammatical  sense.  Mr.  Lee  has  scarcely  socceeded 
in  any  ingti^nce  in  giving  an  ur  of  probability  to  hia  nem 
either  by  the  epecionsneea  or  the  force  of  his  logio,  IW 
spaces  betwixt  his  premises  and  conclnsionB,  whieh  dMiidl 
have  been  lilted  by  proofs,  are  generally  either  left  vaoaat 
or  only  occupied  by  aseamptions  and  expreaaions  of  opinioo. 
We  do  not  propose  to  notice  at  length  the  aeverml  tcipioa  ba 
diBciis:<C6,  but  only  to  glsnce  at  the  chie^'  and  poia^  ont 
the  errors  into  which  he  falls  and  the  resnlta  to  which  thtj 
lead, 

I.  He  alleges  that  the  gennine  sense  of  Christ's  teachings 
is  tliflt  in  which  the  apf«tles  nnderatood  them  at  the  time 
they  were  delivered  to  them.  Tliat,  therefore,  wliatever  his 
language  i!>,  we  must  regard  him  as  declaring  to  ns — not 
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that  Christ  did  not  teach  that  he  is  to  reign  here  in  person 
as  he  now  reigns  in  heaven.  If  their  impressions  and  expec- 
tations in  regard  to  his  kingdom  are  a  trne  index  of  the 
purposes  he  announced  to  them,  as  they  held  that  he  was  to 
reign  here  in  person,  what  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
he  taught  them  that  he  is  ? 

But  this  new  doctrine  of  interpretation  is  as  false  in  prin- 
ciple as  it  is  fatal  to  the  theory  Mr.  Lee  employs  it  to  sus- 
tain. He  founds  it  on  the  assumption  that  Christ  meant  to 
convey  to  his  disciples  exactly  the  conceptions  of  his  king- 
dom which  they  drew  from  his  discourses,  on  the  pretext 
that  if  he  did  not,  he  intentionally  deceived  them. 

"If,  when  the  Saviour  spoke  of  coming  in  his  glory  and 
rewarding  them  for  their  fidelity,  he  had  reference  only  to  the 
iiitare  world  [a  future  age  he  should  have  said,  to  moot  the 
point  he  proposes  to  prove]  while  yet  they  understood  liim  to 
refer  to  what  was  temporal  [immediate,  during  their  lives],  did 
he  not  of  purpose  deceive  them  ?  Did  he  not  again  and  again, 
amid  the  discouragements  connected  with  discipleship  to  him  in 
his  state  of  humility,  hold  out  to  them  encouragements  which, 
as  understood  by  them,  and  known  of  course  to  him  as  so  under- 
stood, had  no  foundation  in  fact  ?  What  I  know  a  man  under- 
itands  by  what  I  say  to  him,  that  I  do  say  to  him." — P.  4. 

Were  the  principle  for  which  he  here  contends  ad- 
mitted, it  would  subvert  his  theory,  not  sustain  it.  For  he 
concedes  that — 

"The  language  of  the  prophets  was  in  the  time  of  Christ 
QDderstood  to  imply  that  there  was  to  be  raised  up  a  mighty 
prince  who  should  rule  over  ^he  Jews  in  power  and  splendor, 
and  should  lead  them  on,  not  only  to  the  attainment  of  their 
liberty  from  the  yoke  of  oppression,  but  to  the  conquest  of  the 
nations.  And  it  was  to  posts  of  honor  in  such  a  kingdom  and 
under  such  a  prince  that  the  disciples  aspired." — P.  9. 

If,  then,  they  were  confirmed  in  those  impressions  by 
Christ's  teachings,  and  they  were  thence  the  identical  views 
he  meant  to  convey  to  them,  it  is  a  prtK)f  that  he  taught 
them  that  he  is  to  reign  in  person  over  the  Israelites,  deli- 
ver them  from  their  oppressors,  and  bring  all  other  nations 
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to  eabjection  to  hEs  sceptre:  and  thenoe  it  disproTM  16; 
Lee's  doctrine  that  no  Bneh  personal  reign  of  the  BedeenMT 
on  earth  is  taught  in  the  Scriptares. 

But  his  assiimption  is  vholl;  mistaken,  that  (Suiat  is  to 
be  considered  as  snstaining  all  the  oonatrnetioDS  the  diaeipli^ 
daring  liis  ininistr;,  placed  on  his  teaehinfgs  that  mrt  at 
the  time  left  bj  him  nnoorrected.  Ihe  ftict  that  he  fcatv 
what  the  views  were  which  they  formed  of  hia  doetriM% 
no  more  placed  him  nnder  oblif^ion  then  to  oomet  &tdr 
errors,  than  his  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  the  Scribes  aod 
Pharisees  obliged  him  to  correct  the  false  notions  of  hin 
and  his  teachings  which  they  entertained. 

How  could  itf  He  did  not  sanction  the  incnlcatioo  hf 
them  on  others  of  any  of  their  erroneons  views.  On  Idi 
commissioning  them  at  his  ascension  to  preach,  he  imparted 
to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  all  their  mistakoi 
thoughts  and  false  judgments  were  swept  from  their  minds, 
and  t)ie  truth  on  alt  suhjects  on  wliich  they  were  to  teadi, 
communicated  to  tliem  in  its  fulness  and  consistency.    "Why 
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no  other  cine  to  his  meaning  than  that  which  is  furnished 
by  the  established  nsages  of  the  terms  in  which  he  expressed 
it  Above  all,  he  did  not  constitute  the  views  unin- 
spired men  may  have  formed  of  his  doctrines,  the  index  and 
test  of  his  meaning.  Tlie  impressions  and  conceptions  of 
his  disciples  while  uninspired^  can  no  more  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  doctrines  he  taught,  than  the  conceptions  and 
impressions  of  the  uninspired  hearers  of  the  apostles  of 
what  they  taught  under  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
can  be  taken  as  an  index  to  their  doctrines.  Mr.  L.'s  rule 
of  interpretation,  if  carried  to  its  natural  results,  would,  in 
effect,  set  aside  the  word  of  Qod,  and  substitute  the  mere 
opinions  of  uninspired  men  in  its  place. 

It  is  no  favorable  omen  that  he  opens  his  volume  with 
the  enunciation  of  so  portentous  a  rule.  What,  however, 
is  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it  ?  What  office  does  it  fill  in 
his  general  system  of  construction  ?  The  principal  purpose 
for  which  he  employs  it,  seems  to  be,  to  make  out  that  a 
large  share  of  the  parabolic  instructions  given  by  Christ,  re- 
specting his  kingdom,  must  have  related  to  the  dispensation 
that  was  then  on  the  point  of  closing,  instead  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel  which  he  was  about  to  institute  in  its 
place. 

IL  He  next  alleges  that  the  title  "  The  Son  of  Man" 
denotes  the  Messiah  simply  ^'  as  engaged  in  introducing  his 
kingdom  to  the  world,  rather  than  injpresiding  in  it ;"  and 
that  "  Tlie  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man"  is  applied  simply 
to  "  the  work  of  the  Messiah  from  the  time  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  power."  Pp.  11-13. 
His  object  in  this  is  to  set  aside-^r  turn  to  the  support  of 
his  theory,  all  those  prophecies  in  wliicli  it  is  foreshown  that 
the  Son  of  Man  is,  at  a  time  siill  future,  to  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  in  power  and  glory,  and  establish  his 
throne  on  the  earth.  But  his  attempted  limitation  of  that 
title  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  period  in  which  it  is  pre- 
dicted he  was  and  is  to  come  as  such,  is  wholly  arbitrary 
and  against  the  clearest  teachings  of  Christ  himself  and  the 
prophets.  Mr.  Lee  alleges  no  proof  of  his  assumption. 
All  that  he  ofters  to  sustain  it  is  the  mere  fact  that  the  title 
is  in  some  passages  applied  to  Christ  while  occupied  in  his 
work  at  bis  first  advent    But  tliat  is  no  demonstration  that 
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tlio  cvi'iit-t  fiiresliown  of  him  in  niher  ytawagcB  in  wliicli  it  \t 
npplit'il  to  liini  are  not  fif  a  wlioll.v  ditferent  and  a  still  fn- 
turt-  ]iuiiii(l.  Sir.  Lee  mipht  as  well  cliiiin  1'roni  tlic  lUct 
that  Jc'liiiviih  \v,  the  name  bv  wliicii  GikI  \&  designated  in 
the  histiirv  of  tlio  creation,  GcncBis  ii.  4-i> — tliat  all  the 
ntlK-r  par'sii^fs  in  the  IMhle  in  which  tliat  name  itt  used  as 
his  dcni'itiiiiiiitive,  relate  also  and  cxehiHively  to  the  jieriod 
of  the  creation. 

ll'iw  niistiiken  and  arbitrary  his  aBi'iimption  is,  is  eeen 
from  llie  first  imii)!icCT,  l)an.  vii.  SI-14,  wliich  he  alle-ree 
to  s^ni'imrt  it.  It  is  sntlicicnt  to  cite  that  part  of  it  wliidi 
relates  inniiediateir  to  Clinst. 

"  Anil  T  saw  in  tlie  nipht  visions,,  and  belioM  one  like  a  Son 
of  ni:ni  (-:imi'  witli  the  doiwlH  of  heaven,  and  eaine  to  the 
Aneii-ni  <it'  l);iyn,  and  iheybroujiht  him  near  hefore  him.  And 
there  wsis  i;ivfTi  liini  donihiion  and  nlorv,  jind  a  khijidoni,  that 
all  |iHi|ilt',  iiiiljons,  inid  ]aii<;ii:iii:ef)  xliouid  serve  him ;  Imm  domi- 
rljiMiii;;  donihiioij,  wliieli  kIuiII  not  jmss  jtusiy,  and 
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appearing  on  the  scone  sobseqnently  to  the  third,  that  it  is 
the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of  a  wholly  different  people.  The 
Greek  dynasties  never  assumed  modifications  corresponding 
to  the  ten  horns  with  an  eleventh  that  sprang  up  among 
them.  Their  empire  was  never  broken  into  eleven  contem- 
poraneous kingdoms.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  indubitable 
that  tlie  fourth  beast  is  the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  from  the  fact  that  it  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  forms  the  government  of  that  empire  in  the  west 
assumed  on  its  conquest  by  the  Goths,  and  that  it  is  symbo- 
lized also  in  the  New  Testament  by  another  beast  of  ten 
horns  as  then  existing,  long  after  the  Greek  dynasties  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  as  to  continue  to  exist  through  a  long 
series  of  ages.  No  proof  can  be  more  absolute  therefore 
that  it  is  the  representative  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  not  of  thte  Greek  which  the  Koman  superseded.  It 
is  consequently  equally  certain  that  the  judgment  and 
destruction  of  the  fourth  beast  foreshown  (vs.  9-12)  are  not 
representative  of  a  destruction  that  took  place,  as  Mr.  Lee 
a$«uincs,  a  long  period  anterior  to  C'hrist's  first  advent,  but 
that  is  yet  future,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ten  king- 
doms of  the  western  Roman  empire,  which  the  beast  reigns 
over,  are  still  in  existence.  And  thence  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  and 
reception  of  the  earth  as  his  empire,  which  his  appearance 
in  the  vision  foreshows,  is  not  his  first  advent,  but  is  one 
that  is  still  future,  and  is  that  which  is  denominated  his 
second  coming,  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
present  dispensation.  The  passage  thus,  instead  of  sustain- 
ing, overthrows  Mr.  Lee's  representation,  that  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  always  denotes  his  coming  at  his  first 
advent. 

And  this  is  confirmed  by  many  other  passages.  Thus, 
John  predicts  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  Kehold  he  cometh  with 
clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  who 
pierced  him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail 
because  of  him,"  chap.  i.  7.  The  coming  here  foreshown  is 
unquestionably  that  predicted  Dan.  vii.  13, 14;  and  as  [it 
was  uttered  more  than  ninety  years  after  his  first,  advent, 
and  more  than  sixtv  after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  and  was 
then  Btill  future,  it  cannot  have  liad  its  accompli*»inneat  at 
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Iii3  Itirth  at  KL'tlilclicm,  nor  during  liU  ministry,  nor  in  the 
pcriiMl  tiiat  c-lA[)s(jd  lietwijen  liis  BiK:eusion  sud  tlie  overthrew 
of  Jc-riisiiom.  And  tiiat  it  has  not  yet  been  accotnplialifld, 
Ijut  i:i  ^till  fiiliire,  is  v<jii&lly  certain  from  the  fact  that  lie 
lias  niil  vet  cumo  in  the  cloiida  of  heaven  visibly  to  every 
eye,  nor  liavo  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  wailed  because  of 
him. 

Christ  furetold  also  at  hia  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  od 
the  ini>niiii<;  of  his  crucifixion,  tliat  "  hereafter,"  that  is  at  s 
time  tliL-n  fitlum,  "shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Mail  sitting  at 
thfrif;ht  hanil  (if  jiowcraiid  coniiiip^in  the  clouds  of  henven," 
Matt.  xxvi.  il-i;  and  iu  his  projiliecy  (Matt,  xxiv.)  of  the 
perseeutii.iu  of  hiii  tbllowcrs,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  hi;?  second  advent,  he  reveals  the  lime  nf  that  coming  in 
the  clouds  ns  tci  lollow  the  terinitiation  of  the  captivity  into 
which  the  Jewisli  people  were  to  he  led  al^  the  overthrow  of 
their  capital  by  the  Komans.  '"Iinniedialcly  aftortho  tribu- 
lation of  lho:-e  days'' — defiried  in  Liiku  xxi.  24,  as  the 
period  of  their  cjiptivity,  during  which  Jerusalem  was  to  h 
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^ory,  ages  after  his  first  advent.  Another  class  he  attempts 
to  turn  to  his  purpose  by  setting  aside  their  grammatical 
fienee,  and  assuming  first,  that  the  disciples  must  liave  under- 
stood them  as  relating  exclusively  to  the  period  of  his 
ministry,  or  a  brief  space  that  followed  it,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  his  newly  invented  law  of  interpretation,  that  their 
construction  of  them  must  be  taken  as  having  Christ's  sanc- 
tion and  indicating  their  true  meaning.  Of  these  is  the 
parable  of  the  tares,  of  which  he  says : 

"  What  therefore  they" — the  disciples,  "  understood  him  to 
say,  that  he  did  say,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  his  words 
to  us. 

^*  Putting  ourselves  then  in  the  condition  of  the  disciples,  let 
OS  interpret,  as  they  would,  the  parable. 

"  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man.  This 
defines  the  time  as  that  in  which  the  designation,  '  Son  of  Man,' 
was  applied  to  the  Saviour.  The  disciples  would  think  only  of 
the  then  present  time  in  which  their  master  was  inculcating 
the  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation  he  was  introducing  to  the 
world. 

"The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  dispensation, — this  dispensa- 
tion." "  The  gathering  of  the  wheat  by  a  process  that  sliould 
eliminate  the  tares — the  organization  of  a  church  of  personally 
religious  members— was  not  to  take  place  till  afler  the  resurrec- 
tion, when  Christ  should  have  retired  fi'om  sight  to  the  sphere 
of  fiiith.  He  would  then  send  forth  his  angels — ^that  is,  employ 
an  appropriate  agency  i7i  organizing  his  church, 

"The  tares  are  to  be  burned— cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  This 
refers  to  the  fearful  evils  that  were  to  come  upon  the  unbeliev- 
ug  portion  of  the  Jexcish  nation. 

"In  this  parable  the  Saviour  taught  the  disciples,  that  the 
Jewish  church  was  hopeless  of  reformation.  The  attempt  to 
gather  the  tares  would  root  up  the  wheat  also.  It  was  no  part 
of  the  errand  of  the  Messiah  to  reform  the  Jewish  church.  It 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  new  one  organized  on  a  new  princi- 
ple, to  succeed. 

"  Tlien  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king- 
dom of  their  Father !  This  new  church  to  be  organized  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  to  bo  a  glorious  church,  and  in  its  pro- 
grensive  sanctification  and  its  earnest  work  of  faith  and  labor  of 
love,  exhibit  such  a  scene  as  earth  had  witnessed  never." — ^Pp. 
2d-25. 
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All  this,  however,  is  if^nst  the  eleuwt  matniiig  of  Aft 
pnrable.  It  ib  expramdy  praee&ted  by  CSiriet  M  taum.^ti^ 
ing  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven :  that  is  the  <HBpeimtiDii  of  Ifti 
gospel  whicb  he  in  bU  mioutiy,  and  by  tbe  nrinutky  of  ttl 
apostles,  introduced  :  and  exemplifjing  it  ttiroogfa  iti  wfaAl 
conree  to  its  end.  For  the  harvest,  when  tiie  tarea  are  tvMl 
removed  from  tlie  world,  is  to  take  plaoe,  he  a£Bni!i8,'at'tti 
end  of  the  age ;  that  is  the  age  or  period  of  the  kingdom^Hh 
the  form  which  it  bears  in  this  dispeDsation.  TolKnltttik 
reference  of  the  parable  therefore  to  Ohrist's  miniatij,  Md 
the  short  period  that  followed  to  the  overthrow  of  ZtHwtr- 
lem,  and  slaughter  and  captivity  of  the  Jewish  peopto)  ^ 
nnwarranted  and  arbitrary.  It  is  to  contradict  the  lidji^ 
pretation  the  Savionr  himaelf  gives  of  the  parable,  not  to 
unfold  it ;  and  to  pnt  this  false  constraction  on  it,  under  A% 
pretext  that  it  is  the  constrnction  that  was  pnt  on  it  by  tiia 
disciples,  is  equally  gronadlees  and  arbitrary.  What  evi* 
dence  has  Mr.  Lee,  that  the  disciples  regarded  the  paimUa 
8  referring  exclusively  to  the  Jewe,  and  to  the  Jewa  of  tJ 
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28  to  offer  the  grossest  contradiction  therefore  to  the  known 
irapressione  and  expectations  of  the  disciples  to  assume  that 
tliey  must  Iiave  regarded  the  parable  as  referring  only  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  tlie  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers of  their  nation. 

But  Mr.  Lee  misrepresents  the  whole  aim  itself  of  the 
parable,  as  palpably  as  he  does  tlie  }^riod  it  was  designed 
to  exemplify.  He  affirms  that  Christ^s  object  in  it  was,  to 
show  that  he  ^^  was  to  gather  a  pure  and  holy  church,  to  be 
organized  on  the  principle  of  personal  holiness  in  tlie  indi- 
vidual ineml>ers,  and  to  be  composed  in  part  of  Jews." 
"This  gathering  of  the  wheat  by  a  process  that  should  elimi- 
nate the  tares — the  organization  of  a  church  of  personally 
religions  members — was  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  resur- 
reetioH,^  when  Christ  should  have  retired  from  sight  to  the 
sphere  of  faith."  In  direct  contravention  of  this,  Christ  in- 
t-erprets  the  parable  as  showing  that  the  visible  church, 
instead  of  consisting  solely  of  [)ersons  that  were  holy,  was 
to  suffer  an  intermixture  of  a  vast  crowd  of  the  unholy. 
"The  good  seed,  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom."  The 
kingdom  accordingly,  in  contradistinction  from  the  nominal 
church,  embraces  only  such.  ''The  tares  are  the  children 
of  tlie  wicked  one.  Tlie  enemy  that  sowed  tliem  is  the 
devil.''  Their  being  sowed  in  the  same  field  as  the  wheat, 
60  that  they  spring  up  and  gi-ow  together,  implies,  that  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one  are  introduced  among  the  chil- 
dren of  tlie  kingdom  by  a  profession  of  Christian  faith,  and 
entrance  thereby  into  the  visible  cliurch.  **Thc  liarvest  is 
the  end  of  the  age ;  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.  As 
therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so 
shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  age.  Tlie  Son  of  Man  shall 
Bend  forth  his  angels  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  king- 
dom all  that  cause  stumbling,  and  those  who  do  iniquity, 
and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire."  The  doctrine, 
of  the  parable  thus  is,  that  the  children  of  the  devil  arc, 
during  the  present  dispensation,  to  live  intermixed  in  the 
visible  church,  with  the  children  of  God,  and  are  not  to  be 
removed  from  among  them  till  the  dispensation  closes  at 
Christ^s  second  coming: — the  exact  converse  of  the  con- 
struction Mr.  Lee  puts  on  it,  as  representing  "  the  organiza- 
tion" of  a  *'  pure  and  holy  church,  on  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal holiness  in  the  individual  members  I" 
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He  cites  several  other  passages  to  sustain  his  theory,  hot 
iiiisrejiicsonlfi  tlioin  in  the  game  arhitrary  manner.  It  vill 
be  oiiiiiifjh  ti)  refer  to  two. 

He  says  of  llic  prediction  of  the  jndgment  of  the  living 
nations  nt  Clirist'a  second  coming  (]^att.  sxr.  31-46) ; 
"  Tlie  opening  sentence,  '  When  tlie  Son  ol"  Man  shall  come 
in  liiii  glory  and  all  the  holy  angels  M'itli  him,'  \e  Ji^rativdy 
det^ciiptive."  lint  no  OBsnmptioii  conld  be  more  groundless 
and  aliBiiid.  AVliat  fignre  is  there  in  itf  There  certainly 
is  no  coinpari^on:  there  as  certainly  is  no  metaphor.  The 
act  of  cmiiing  in  glory  with  tlie  holy  angels,  is  suitable  to 
Chi'itit'::  natnre  and  station  ;  and  is  ascribed  to  him  lilerally  in 
several  otlier  i)assage8.  It  was  expressly  declared  by  angels 
at  his  iirtconsiim  in  glorj'  into  a  cloud  in  the  eky;  "This 
same  Jc-'us  vho  is  taken  np  from  yon  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  tike  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 
(Acts  i.  H.)  And  Christ  had,  jnst  before  nttering  this  pro- 
pliecv  of  the  judgment,  foretold  that  his  coming  in  glory  is 
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ao^ls  with  him,  and  his  being  invested  with  the  functions 
of  Messialiship.  If  he  comes  in  his  office  as  Messiah,  he 
must  be  invested  with  that  office  before  he  comes  in  it.  An 
investiture  with  an  office,  and  an  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  that  office,  are  wholly  different  acts,  and  take  place  in 
wholly  different  relations.  In  being  invested  with  his  office 
as  king  of  the  earth,  Clirist  was  the  object  of  an  act  of  which 
the  Father  was  the  agent.  In  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  in  his  glory  with  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  to 
jad*i^  the  nations,  he  himself  is  the  agent,  and  his  act  in 
coining  in  power  and  glory  is  an  act  of  his  office  as  the 
divine  monarch  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  in  Daniel  viL 
13, 14,  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  his  investiture 
with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  and  his  exercise  of  that 
dominion  through  endless  years,  are  exhibited  as  distinct 
and  different  events.  Mr.  I^ee's  construction  of  the  other 
expression  is  equally  unjustifiable  and  preposterous.  "  Then 
ehall  lie  sit  npon  the  throne  of  his  glory,''  means,  he  says, 
"that  he  vfill  he  invested  with  supreme  and  absolute  autho- 
rity as  head  over  all  tilings."  But  that  is  to  make  his 
eoming  in  his  glory,  and  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
which  are  wholly  different  acts,  representative  of  precisely 
the  same  event;  and  that  an  event  of  which  he  is  the  sub- 
ject instead  of  the  agent.  But  his  sitting  on  his  throne  in 
•possession  of  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  Judge  cannot 
be  the  representative  of  his  being  invested  with  authority  to 
sit  on  it  as  Judge.  It  were  to  make  a  consequent  the  repre- 
sentative of  its  antecedent,  the  act  of  the  Son  the  represen- 
tative of  the  act  of  the  Fatlier  of  which  the  Son  was  the 
object  He  regards  tlie  prediction,  ^'  and  before  him  shall 
be  gathered  all  nations,"  as  equally  "figurative;"  and 
finally,  on  the  one  hand,  denies  that  the  prophecy  refers  to 
a  futnre  judgment ;  and  on  the  other,  affirms  that  it  teaches 
a  judgment  after  death.  "The  opening  sentence,  *  When 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,'  does  not  refer  to  a 
future  judgment,  but  to  his  investiture  with  the  office  of 
Messiahsiiip.  The  fact  of  a  judgment  after  deaths  and  that 
it  will  be  before  Jesus  Christ,  is  most  solemnly  and  impres- 
sively taught." — P.  50.  But  after  having  denied  the  coming 
of  the  Judge,  his  session  on  his  throne,  the  gathering  of  the 
nations  before  him,  and  the  reference  even  of  the  prediction 
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to  n  jiidginciit,  how  can  lie  nttirni  that  it  eiiipIinticHlty 
teachea  "  tho  tact  of  n  jndgtnent  l)et(>re  Clirist  after  deatli !" 
Hciw  can  a  jiidginent  in  this  world  be  the  repmsentative  of 
a  [iKlgincnt  in  tlie  next}  How  can  a  judgment  of  the 
iiv!n(f  nations  here  be  the  reprecentaliveof  the  judgment  of 
individiialii,  instead  of  nations,  after  death?  Can  anything 
be  ck'iu-er  than  that  his  assertion  is  wliolly  arbitrary  and 
reasonless  J 

Such  is  the  confusion  and  contradiction  in  which  he 
inviilvcs  himself  in  this  attempt  to  wrench  these  predictinns 
from  their  jiluln  and  indnbitable  meaning,  tliat  they  may  not 
^tantl  in  the  way  of  his  aiitiscriptural  theory. 

His  next  allefration  is  equally  niiforlunale.  *'Tlie  high 
pri(.>st  answered  and  paid  unto  him,  I  adjure  titee  by  the 
livinjr  God,  that  thou  tell  ns  whether  thoii  be  the  Christ,  the 
:>on  i4'  <.Tod.  .ititxK  siiith  nnti>  him;  Thou  lia-'tsttid;  never- 
theless I  sny  Tinto  ymi,  liert-after  slmll  yc  pee  the  tfon  of 
Man  siltini;  »n  the  li^ht  hand  of  jiowcr,  and  coming  hi  the 
cic.iids  ..f  iii-aven."— Matt.  xxvi.  tJ3-04.     Of  this  he  savs. 
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pedients  to  which  Mr.  Lee  resorts  to  sustain  his  theoric<4,  or 
the  audacity  with  which  he  employs  them.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  most  explicit  and  solemn  declarations  of  Christ  are 
no  obstacles  to  his  denying  that  he  taught  what  he  affirmed, 
and  ascribing  to  his  language  a  wholly  foreign  and  unautho- 
rised meaning. 

IIL  He  next  treats  of  "  The  Coming  of  the  Lord,"  "  the 
A^ppearing  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  other  equivalent  expressions,  affirming  that  they  do  not 
Bignify  his  personal  comin<r,  but  instead,  denote  t/ie  depar- 
ture of  persons  from  the  earth  ly  death, 

"  What  is  the  great  group  of  facts  referred  to  by  the  phrase, 
The  Coming  of  the  Lord  ?  It  has  its  definite  primary  im)>ort, 
also  is  used  to  suggest  some  incident  or  incidents  of  the  pninary 
&ct. 

^  These  facts  in  general  are  tliosc  of  importance  that  arc  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  t/ie  body.  And  the  phrase  presents 
these  facts  as  viewed  from  the  staud-point  of  faith,  and  not  as 
they  appear  from  the  stand-point  of  earth  and  sense.  It  repre- 
sents the  important  elements  that  enter  into  the  case ;  while 
those  which  are  almoHt  exclusively  regarded  by  those  without 
&ith,  and  made  too  prominent  by  those  of  feeble  faith,  are  not 
included. 

"  When  the  present  mode  of  existence  ends,  another  succeeds, 
m  which  in  a  method  not  known  to  us  now,  we  shall  have  a 
power  of  perceiving  spiritual  beings,  and  especially  of  recog- 
nising Christ,  that  will  be  as  impressive,  as  influential  upon  our 
practical  convictions,  as  is  now  tlie  sense  of  sight.  The  Saviour 
leiU  appear.  So  of  the  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect.     So  of  all  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world. 

"The  Coming  of  the  Lord,  then,  is  not  merely  a  periphrasis 
fcr  death.  It  is  rather  significant  of  a  great  group  of  facts  in 
the  history  of  man,  in  connection  with  which,  but  of  relative 
in&gniiicance,  is  death." — Pp.  75,  76. 

That  no  such  sense  as  this  is  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to 
these  phrases  can  scarcely  need  to  be  proved,  nor  that  they 
do  not  admit  of  such  a  meaning.  First,  Mr.  Lee  asserts 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  to  this  world, 
means  the  departure  of  the  disembodied  soul  of  man,  or 
aonla  of  men,  from  this  world  to  heaven,  or  the  world  of 


spirits.  Bnt  thitt  ia  to  mAka  an  tet  of  Ood  &a  i 
tire  of  a  change  of  which  man  is  the  inhjeot ;  whtdi'^ 
incongruous  and  impoasible.  An  act  of  Ood  ouinot  dirtofr 
denote  or  be  the  represeotatire  of  ao  effect  of  whteh  mdk 
is  paBsiveiy  or  in  any  other  form  the  Bnbjeet  There  blfft 
analogy  between  them.  They  hare  the  greateat  po«Al| 
disainiilaritj  in  nature  and  relations.  TieA,  it  ia  to  mAki 
coming  of  Qitd  to  the  earth  the  repreeentatiTe  or  medhtti 
of  expressing  a  movement  of  the  sont  in  the  opporila  dirin^ 
tion,  from  earth  to  the  world  of  spirits;  whidi  on  thea^ 
position  that  an  act  of  Ood  might  denote  an  effiset  of  viriA 
man  is  the  subject,  woald  be  against  anatogj  and  hwOK- 
gmous.  Those  movements  are  contrary  tolaadi  utfaer,  wt 
alike.  Thirdly,  it  is  to  main  the  pnblic,  risible,  and  glaifr 
onB  coming  of  Jehovah  to  the  earth,  the  expresNon  at  all 
invisible  and  nnglorions  passage  of  the  boqI  from  the  eajriH 
to  the  imseen  world,  which  is  contradictions  and  soleds* 
tical.  Il  ia  as  impossible,  therefore,  that  aach  an  act  of  Ood 
should  be  the  representative  or  expression  of  sach  a  dia* 
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ential  upon  the  practical  convictions  as  is  now  the  sense  of 
sight,"  nor  that  "the Saviour  will  ajppear^^  "the  angels  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  and  "  all  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world,"  p.  75.  The  expressions  in  which  he 
imagines  propositions  like  these  are  taught,  have  only  to  be 
pronounced  "figuratively  descriptive,"  and  treated  as  he 
treats  the  predictions  of  Christ's  coming,  and  all  his  sup- 
posed "group  of  facts"  "connected  with  the  death  of  the 
body  "  vanishes  from  his  hands.  He  cannot,  on  the  ground 
he  occupies,  prove  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world.  He  can- 
not furnish  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  soul  survives  the 
body.  Tliere  is  not  a  solitary  truth  in  the  Bible  of  which 
we  can  have  any  certainty,  if  the  language  in  which  it  is 
taught  may  justly  be  wrested  from  its  grammatical  sense, 
and  its  genuine  meaning  assumed  to  be  something  of  which 
that  is  a  mere  vehicle  or  representative.  The  mode,  how- 
ever, in  which  Mr.  Lee  affects  to  establish  his  point  is  not 
the  citation  of  passages  that  directly  affirm  it,  but  the  gratu- 
itous assumption  of  what  he  professes  to  prove  by  them,  or 
the  arbitrary  imputation  to  them  of  a  meaning  that  is  wholly 
foreign  to  their  proper  sense. 

Tims,  in  one  class  of  passages  which  he  alleges,  wishes 
are  expressed  that  believers  may  be  kept "  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  they  are  exhorted  to  keep 
his  commandments  until  his  appearing,  to  look  for  his  com- 
ing, and  to  be  patient  and  steadfast  because  it  \^  drawing 
nigh ;  and  he  assumes  from  the  fact  that  his  coming  did  not 
take  place  during  their  lives,  nor  for  a  long  time  after,  that 
that  language  does  not  denote  his  coming,  but  their  death, 
when  their  watching,  and  obeying,  and  looking,  in  this 
world  would  terminate.  But  that  is  wholly  unauthorized. 
The  fact  that  Christ  did  not  come  during  their  lives  was  no 
reason  that  they  should  not,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming, 
keep  themselves  blameless,  look  for  his  appearing,  and 
watch  for  it  As  the  tiTne  of  his  coming  was  withheld  from 
them,  and  they  were  only  forewarned  that  he  is  to  come, 
and  is  to  come  unexpectedly  to  the  world  generally,  the 
attitude  of  perpetual  meditation  of  it  and  looking  forward  to 
it  with  earnest  desire,  was  that  manifestly  which  it  became 
them  to  take.  As  it  is  to  be  an  epoch  of  the  greatest  inte- 
rest to  them,  when  tlieir  resurrection  from  death  is  to  take 
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place,  if  thej  die,andtheirehBiigetoiinmortiltif  jitlaBIl^ 
and  they  are  to  be  finally  jndged  and  leoeiTathflir  ewtail- 
ing  awards  in  hia  kiugdom,  it  wai  natnral  and  suitable  dilit 
they  should  contemplate  it  witli  awe,  earnest  expectatiail^ 
aud  watchfulneaa.  To  hare  regarded  it  witfaoat  emodontlip 
have  lived  withoat  a  perpetaal  referenee  to  it,  would  I 
indicated  ignorance  of  its  great  wgnificance,  or  indl  ~ 
to  tbe  vast  blessings  witli  which  they  are  then  to  be  uiuw— j. 
Other  passages  he  attempts  to  wrast  to  his  piiTpow  hj  Ifr 
cribing  to  them  a  sense  which  they  will  not  bear.  Sodl  li 
tbe  following.  "  For  onr  conrersatioa  is  in  heaTsn;  ftvM 
whence  also  we  look  for  the  Savionr,  the  Lord  Jeeni  fTliiW, 
who  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  m^  b«  £  '  ~ 
like  unto  bis  gloiiooa  bodj  according  to  the  worting  i 
by  be  ie  able  to  snbdne  fJl  things  to  himself." — FhiL  i!L  M^ 
31.  This  is  so  palpably  against  him  that  he  ^ipearatohsflft 
been  at  a  loss  bow  to  wrench  it  to  his  purpose  by  a  direet 
construction,  and  to  have  thought  it  best  therefore  to  kn« 
his  readers  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  confirms  his  d 
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of  the  soul  from  this  vile  body  by  death,  and  introduction 
into  a  new  and  higher  mode  of  existence ;  where  it  will 
either  experience  a  development  of  new  perceptive  powers, 
or  receive  the  gift  of  another  and  superior  body.  The  body 
of  which  the  change  of  form  is  promised,  is  thu  idcivtical 
body  in  which  we  now  live  ;  not  a  different  one,  that  is  not 
to  belong  to  us  in  this  life. 
He  is  more  unreserved  in  his  perversion  of  2  Thess.  i.  6-10. 

^  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation 
to  them  that  trouble  you ;  and  to  you  who  are  troubled,  rest 
with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven 
with  hia  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power,  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints, 
and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe  (because  our  testi- 
mony among  you  was  believed),  in  that  day." 

"  When  this  rest  begins,  begins  also  the  punishment  with 
everlasting  destruction  of  the  wicked. — If  the  former  so  also  the 
latter  begins  with  the  close  of  life — when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels. 

"The  difficulty  with  the  objector  is  to  reconcile  the  bold 
imagery  of  this  language  with  the  event  of  death.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  theory  of  these  pages  makes  death,  with 
its  associate  facts — the  Anastasis,  the  Parousia,  the  Judgment — 
the  great  and  all  important  event  of  our  being,  and  if  on  any 
sabject^  the  writer,  whose  style  had  been  formed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  would  employ  the  terms  of 
a  sublime  imagery,  it  would  be  on  this  very  subject — of  all 
others  in  the  Bible."— Pp.  91-92. 

He  thus  attempts  to  wrest  the  passage  to  his  purpose  by 
the  pretext  that  it  is  figurative.  But  what  figure  is  there 
in  it,  or  group  of  figures,  that  turns  all  its  principal  terms 
from  their  literal,  to  a  wholly  dissimilar  and  opposite  mean- 
ing? None  whatever.  Mr.  Lee  does  not  indicate  any.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  show  that  its  chief  expressions,  or  any 
of  them,  or  any  of  their  terms,  are  used  by  the  metaphor, 
metonymy,  hypocatastasis,  allegory,  or  any  other  figure ;  nor 
conld  he,  had  he  undertaken  it.    There  is  not  a  trace  of 
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8  tigiii'e  of  any  kind  in  it.  There  is  not  a  paeeage  in  the 
Bilile  more  denionstrablj  literal  throiighont.  His  pretext 
of  "tlic  biiM  iniiigcry  of  the  language,"  and  "the  terms  of 
a  snhliuie  iniafjery,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  He- 
brew Scripture:*,"  is  the  mere  trick  of  a  pedant;  or  elsej 
what  is  far  worse,  an  endeavor  under  a  show  of  lofty  words, 
to  veil  a  deliberate  attempt  to  fasten  on  it  a  false  meaning. 

But  mipposing  the  passage  were  as  tropical  as  Mr.  Lee 
would  have  iia  believe,  and  involved  one  or  many  figures, 
it  would  not  follow  that  they  would  make  it  the  vehicle  of 
tlie  sense  whicli  he  ascribes  to  it.  80  far  from  it,  we  may 
safely  cliallcugc  him  legitimately  to  deduce  from  it  the  doc- 
trine he  aH^ectii  to  find  in  it,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
used  by  one  or  any  number  of  tlie  known  figures  of  lao- 
guage.  Let  lilm,  for  the  sake  of  the  trial,  assume  it  to  be 
metaphorical,  metonymical,  hyperbolical,  or  representa- 
tive Ky  the  hypocatastasis  or  the  allegory,  or  that  some  or 
all  of  tbcjic  or  any  other  known  ligurcB  exist  in  it,  and  he 
will  Hiul  hiinseH'  unable  to  make  it  by  the  legitimate  laws  of 
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mentons  acts  of  Jehovah  which  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  em- 
plojed  it  to  express !  What  inimitable  delicacy !  Yet  why 
not  yield  Mr.  Lee  what  he  claims  here  as  well  as  anywhere 
else?  If,  as  he  maintains  throughout,  God  is  to  be  struck 
out  of  these  prophecies  to  make  way  for  man,  why  should 
he  not  surrender  his  place  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  Lee  be 
allowed  to  make  his  word  the  instrument  of  teaching  and 
proving  whatever  he  pleases?  It  is  only  openly  claiming 
what  he  has  in  fact  assumed  all  along. 

In  his  attempt  to  reconcile  2  Thess.  ii.  1-9  with  his  theory 
he  seems  to  have  deemed  a  false  translation  necessary.  We 
give  the  passage  as  rendered  by  Dean  Alford : 

"  But  we  entreat  you,  brethren,  concerning  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our  gathering  together  to  him,  in  order 
that  ye  should  not  be  lightly  shaken  from  your  mind  nor  trou- 
bled, neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  epistle  as  from  us, 
to  the  effect  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  present.  Let  no  man 
deceive  you  in  any  manner,  for  (that  day  shall  not  come)  unless 
there  have  come  the  apostasy  firet  and  there  have  been  revealed 
the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  he  that  withstands  and 
exalts  hiinself  above  every  one  that  is  called  God,  or  an  object 
of  adoration  ;  so  that  he  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  him- 
self that  he  is  God.  And  now  ye  know  that  which  hinders  in 
order  that  he  may  be  revealed  in  his  own  time.  For  the  mys- 
tery already  is  working  of  lawlessness  only  until  he  that  now 
hinders  be  removed,  and  then  shall  be  revealed  the  lawless  one 
vhora  the  Lord  Jesus  will  destroy  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
and  annihilate  by  the  appearance  of  his  coming." 

A  more  direct  and  emphatic  confutation  of  Mr.  Lee's 
theory  than  this  passage  presents,  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
In  tlie  first  place,  the  aim  of  the  apostle's  entreaty  of  the 
Thessaloniaus,  in  respect  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  was  to  prevent  them  from  being  troubled  by  represen- 
tation*)  they  might  have  heard  that  it  had  already  takenylojce. 
But  how,  if  his  coming  was,  as  Mr.  Lee  maintains,  their 
removal  from  the  world  by  death,  could  they  be  troubled 
by  a  representation  that  it  had  already  happened  ?  Were 
not  the  Thessaloniaus  able  to  tell  whether  they  had  passed 
by  death  into  the  world  of  spirits  or  not  ?  Next,  the  consi- 
deration which  the  apostle  employed  to  prevent  the  Thes- 
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BBlonians  from  disqnifit,  vas  the  aanuiaea  flirt  Uiat  4a§i 
froold  not  come  except  the  wptrntusj  shoald  flnt  ooms  mA 
the  man  of  bid  be  rerealed,  who  ttiey  were  awsfe  had  Mfr 
jet  appeared  in  the  world;  and  they  were  awve  alao,  b» 
reminde  them,  of  what  it  was  fliat  hindered  and  waa  i/SSl  Ip 
hinder  bis  revektion  of  himself.  lliinlly,he  af^riae*  tllMk 
that  when  that  hindering  power,  whieh  la  tmdoabtedly  Asr 
series  of  nilera  in  the  Boman  empire  who  l^;a)iae  a  difttfi; 
ent  religion  from  that  whieh  the  man  of  sin  is  to  ealaMU^Ir 
removed,  then  will  Uiat  lawless  one  be  revealed,  wham  Aft, 
Lord  JeauB  will  destroj  bj  the  breafli  of  hia  moatb,  i^ft 
annihilate  by  the  brightnessof  his  coming;  thna by  Iha  ■aoJtr 
of  the  lawless  one's  destmction,  showing  that  the  taaSaff- 
and  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jeans  are  to  be  lil!eral  and  vlifr' 
ble.  For  it;  aa  Mr.  Lee  holds,  the  death  cS  the  man  of  dft' 
mnat  take  place  before  the  Lord  Jeens  can  be  revealed  to 
him  and  breathe  on  him  his  consuming  breath,  then  hia 
destruction  will  be  in  his  death  simply,  and  will  take  plaea 
before  the  brightnesa  oS  Christ's  revelation  of  himself  aad 
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not  by  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord,  but 
nther  by  the  fear  of  delay."  But  if  that  was  the  ground 
of  their  trouble,  how  was  the  apostle's  logic  adapted  to 
remove  it?  He  proceeds  to  show,  not  only  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  had  not  already  come,  but  that  it  was  not  to  come 
until  a  great  series  of  events  had  happened  that  was  to 
occupy  a  period  of  whose  length  tliey  had  no  exact  infor- 
mation ;  it  might  be  many  years,  it  might  be  ages.  Mr. 
Lee's  translation  and  construction  thus  turn  the  apostle's 
statements  into  proofs  that  the  Thessalonians  ought  to  be 
troubled  and  discouraged,  because  the  day  of  the  Lord  was, 
finr  aught  they  could  know,  at  a  distance  that  rendered  it 
wholly  improbable  that  they  could  survive  till  it  arrived. 
How,  moreover,  is  this  representation  to  be  reconciled  with 
Mr.  Lee's  theory  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  to  the  Tlies- 
Balonians  individually  the  day  of  their  death?  Could  they 
have  been  troubled  with  the  apprehension  that  that  was  at 
too  great  a  distance  ?  On  a  subsequent  page,  however,  he 
represents  them  as  troubled  by  the  apprehension  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  would  not  come  at  all ;  not  that  it  would 
not  arrive  till  after  a  long  period.  "The  Thessalonians  are 
solemnly  admonished  not  to  give  up  their  belief  in  the  great 
Fact  of  the  Appearing  and  Kingdom  of  Christy  and  are 
asBured  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near." — P.  103.  But 
if^  as  he  maintains,  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  held  by  them 
to  be  the  day  or  their  death,  and  of  the  ap])earing  of  Christ, 
and  their  vision  of  him  in  tlie  spiritual  world,  how  could  the 
Thessalonians  need  a  solemn  admonition  not  to  give  up  their 
belief  in  the  great yiw?^  of  his  appearing  and  kingdom  ?  Can 
they  have  had  misgivings  in  regard  to  tlie  certainty  that 
they  were  to  die  ?  Can  they  have  imagined  it  probable  or 
possible  that  they  were  to  continue  through  eternal  ages  in 
their  natural  frail  suffering  life  ?  K  that  were  their  fear ;  if 
they  regarded  death  as  so  exceedingly  desirable,  how  hap- 
pened it  that  they  had  a  short  time  before,  1  Thess.  iv.  IS- 
IS, contemplated  the  death  of  their  friends  with  dismay  ;  as 
though  by  their  removal  from  the  world  before  Christ's 
coming,  ihej  had  lost  the  blessings  of  a  resurrection  in 
glory  ? 

Mr.  Lee  perverts  and  falsifies  in  an  equal  measure  the 
next  branch  of  the  passage.    Paul  alleges  as  a  proof  that 
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the  day  of  the  Lord  had  not  already  arrived,  that  it  was 
be  preceded  by  an  apostasy  and  the  revelation  of  the 
of  sin,  that  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Mr.  Lee  alters  it  so  U 
to  make  the  apostle  intimate  that  it  was  of  no  moment  to 
the  Theasalonians  whether  the  apostoBy  and  revelation  of  tbe 
Lawless  one  preceded  the  day  of  the  Lord  or  not — thereby 
implying  that  the  Theesalonians  were  agitated  by  tlnj  appr^ 
heneion  that  the  apostasy  and  advent  of  the  Mau  of  Sin 
wonld  not  take  place  till  after  the  day  of  the  Lord  had' 
passed !  "  Let  no  one  deceive  yoa  by  any  means" — ho 
renders  it,  "  for  if  the  aposLisy  do  not  first  come,  and  tbd 
wicked  man  be  not  revealed — the  son  of  perdition,  who  pots 
himself  in  opposition  and  exalts  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God — what  then  t"  This  plainly  proceeds  on  ths 
supposition — if  the  day  of  the  Lord  means  the  day  of  death— 
that  the  Thessalonians  regarded  it  as  of  the  utmost  impoit- 
ancG  to  them  that  the  apostasy  and  revelation  of  the  man  of 
sin  shonld  take  place  before  they  were  called  from  the  world 
by  death.     But  what  conceivable  reason  could  they  have 
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confntation — the  annihilation  of  his  pretexts  that  he  is  God, 
and  his  destruction  as  the  man  of  sin  who  seats  himself  in 
the  temple  of  God  and  demands  a  reh'gious  homage  from 
men,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  his  death,  not  by  what  fol- 
lows that  event.  As  he  will  go  into  the  invisible  world  a 
helpless  subject  of  God's  power,  divested  of  all  but  what 
truly  belongs  to  him ;  no  usurped  prerogative  or  false  pre- 
text will  remain  to  be  struck  from  his  hands  after  his  arrival 
in  that  world.  Tlie  brightness  of  Christ's  coming  or 
presence,  by  which  he  is  to  be  divested  of  all  his  usurped 
power,  is  to  take  place  therefore  in  this  world,  and  the 
breath  of  Christ's  mouth,  by  which  he  is  to  be  destroyed,  is 
to  be  breathed  on  him  here.  They  are  acts  and  manifesta- 
tions of  which  the  personal  and  visible  presence  of  Ciirist  is 
a  necessary  condition.  It  is  incongruous  and  solecistical  to 
suppose  they  can  take  place  in  any  other  mode. 

Such  are  the  lawless  and  self-confuting  expedients  to 
which  Mr.  Lee  resorts  to  erase  from  the  Sacred  Word  the 
great  doctrine  of  Christ's  second  coming,  wrought  into  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  New  Testament,  and  taught  in  a  greater 
number  of  passages,  and  presented  in  a  greater  variety  of 
attitudes  and  relations  than  any  other  that  relates  to  the 
future  measures  of  his  administration.  We  might  exemplify 
his  utter  unreliableness  by  pointing  out  equal  errors  in  his 
construction  of  other  passages,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
sliow  that  he  accomplishes  nothing  but  the  confutation  of 
himself. 

rV.  He  denies  with  equal  boldness  tliat  there  is  to  be 
hereafter  any  general  judgment  of  the  good  or  the  evil,  the 
living  or  dead,  and  maintains  that  the  only  judgment  of 
which  men  are  the  subjects  takes  place  to  each  one  immedi- 
ately after  death.  He  offers,  however,  no  pro<.)f  of  either  of 
those  propositions.  His  whole  show  of  reasoning  lies  simply 
in  a  mere  assumption  or  assertion  that  the  passages  he 
cites  teach  what  he  ascribes  to  them. 

1.  Tlius  he  alleges  no  proof  that  there  is  not  to  be  a  gene- 
ral judgment  of  the  living  and  dead,  at  a  time  that  is  yet 
future.  Nor  can  he  produce  from  the  Scriptures  any  evi- 
dence that  there  is  not.  No  passage  exists  in  them  that 
presents  such  an  announcement  or  intimation,  either  directly 
or  by  iaiplication.    Instead,  there  are  many  that  openly 


declare,  and  still  more  that  deariy  imptj,  that  lliare  fa  t»'te 

anch  a  da;  of  tlie  jadgment  of  men. 

2.  He  offers  no  proof  that  all  individiub,  or  anj,  ■■■- 
Jinally  judged  immediately  after  death.  He  had  nous  t» 
offer.  Tliere  is  no  passage  in  the  saored  word  that  ^pnmalK^' 
such  a  doctrine.  There  are  atway  Uiat  teach  that  both  th* 
good  and  the  eril  are  to  be  pobliely  judged  at  perioda  long 
anbseqaent  to  their  eatrance  by  death  into  the  iaviAl* 
world. 

8.  He'  contradicts  the  established  «id  indabJtable  iiiig>  • 
of  language  in  reepect  to  the  terms  by  which  periods  nA- 
epocha  of  future  erents  are  exprened  and  defined,.  aaA 
treats  them  as  having  no  significance  whatever.  11ini|.«ft 
his  theory, "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  day  of  jodgma^'^ 
"  the  day  appointed  by  QtoA  in  which  he  will  jadge  dN 
world  in  righteonaneaa  by  the  man  whom  he  has  ordained," 
and  other  similar  phrases,  do  not,  according  to  Mr.  Lee^ 
indicate  any  specific  time  whatever,  in  distinction  from 
other  times.     A  day  in  wliicli   he   will   judge  the  Wiirld, 
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be  jadged  at  a  specified  future  time,  he  resorts  to  the  most 
lawless  and  unjustifiable  method!^.  We  give  one  or  two 
specimens.  Christ  declare?,  ^'  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then 
Bhall  he  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  works." — Matt. 
xvi.  27.  The  time  of  his  giving  to  every  one  according  to 
his  works,  is  here  defined  as  the  time  when  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  periods  by  that  great  pub- 
lic act,  the  personal  visible  descent  of  the  Son  of  Man  from 
heaven  to  earth,  in  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  accompanied 
by  his  angels.  How  now  does  Mr.  Lee  affect  to  evade  this 
revelation  of  a  judgment  of  all  men  at  a  specific  future 
time  t  Not  by  denying  that  there  was  to  be  a  judgment  of 
everv  man  that  was  then  future.  For  he  admits  that.  "  He 
will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works,  and  lie  is  to 
do  it  THEN,  that  is,  when  he  shall  have  been  inducted  into 
office." — P.  125.  How  then  does  he  escape  it  ?  By  denying 
that  Christ  is  ever  to  come  to  the  earth  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  his  angels  ;  and  thereby  denying  that  there  is 
ever  to  be  such  a  time  as  the  passage  describes  for  a  general 
judgment.  And  this  he  accomplishes  by  virtually  striking 
out  the  prediction,  "The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels ;"  and  inserting  in  its 
place,  "  Each  one  shall,  at  death,  go  from  the  earth  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  shall  there  find  himself  possessed  of 
perceptive  powers,  by  which  he  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
in  Iw  glory  with  his  angels  ;  and  will  then  receive  a  reward 
according  to  his  works."  He  thus  achieves  his  object  solely 
by  rejecting  Christ's  prediction,  and  fabricating  a  wholly 
different  one  in  its  place :  for  no  two  propositions  in  the 
compass  of  language  are  more  palpably  and  totally  unlike, 
than  Christ's,  which  he  rejects,  and  that  which  he  substitutes 
in  its  place.  It  is  not  a  modification  of  Christ's  ;  but  the 
direct  reverse  of  it. 

In  his  treatment  of  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  2,  he  fails  of  his  object, 
even  yielding  him  the  mistranslation  to  which  he  resorts. 
It  is  rendered  by  Mr.  EUicott  thus — the  "at,"  following  the 
most  authoritative  manuscripts,  being  omitted:  "I  solemnly 
charge  thee  before  God,  and  Christ  Jesus  who  shall  here- 
after judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  by  his  appearing 
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and  his  kingdom — ^preach  the  word."  Mr.  Alfbrd  gim  W 
thiiB :  " I  adjure  thee  before  Gh>d  and  Ohrist  Jesu  whsli' 
about  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  by  his  wppttm- 
ing  and  his  kingdom,  proclaim  the  word."  Here,  as  in  fti 
antliorizcd  version,  Timothy  is  the  object  of  the  ohargs  tf 
adjuration,  and  the  aim  of  the  charge  is  to  prompt  him  to 
preach  the  word.  Mr.  Lee  tranBlatee  it  ao  as  to  make  41^ 
pearing  and  kingdom  the  object  of  the  verb  rendonA 
charge.  "  I  solemnly  declare  to  yoa — (before  Gh)d  and  tlw 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  aboat  to  judge  the  living  and  dw 
dead),  his  appearing  and  hie  kingdom.  Preach  the  votd/* 
He  thus  strikes  ont  tlie  connexion  between  the  dinetfiB 
to  preach  the  word,  and  the  charge  that  precedes  i^  ttl. 
makes  the  one  irreepectiTe  of  the  i^er.  Of  thia,  howeTMig 
he  seems  to  have  been  unaware;  as  in  his  eommentha 
treats  appearing  and  kingdom  as  thongh  employed  •■ 
motives  to  the  preaching.  "Of  the  appearing  and  tlie  king- 
dom in  its  glory  of  Jesus  Gbriat,  we  have  spoken  in  a  former 
chapter.    An  appeal  to  it  as  a  motive  was  common  wiUi 
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appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righ- 
teonsness  by  the  man  whom  he  has  ordained."    Tliis  is  an 
explicit  aflirmatfon  that  God  has  appointed  a  day — a  specific 
period — in  which,  in  contradistinction  from  all  others,  he 
will  jndge  the  world,  that  is,  its  population,  and  its  whole 
popolation  ;  for  tijv  oixouftivifiv,  put  by  metonymy  for  the  popn- 
htion  inhabiting  it,  denotes  its  whole  inhabitants,  as  mnch 
as  taken   literally  it  denotes  the  whole  habitable  earth. 
How  does  Mr.  Lee  endeavor  to  escape  it  ?    By  translating 
Wf«j  day,  tribunal — a  sense  it  never  has  in  the  Bible  nor 
aoy  other  book ;  then  asserting  that  f(fr*i(fev  is  never  used  to 
mean  to  appoint,  in  reference  to  the  future,  which  is  equally 
mistaken,  and  would  yield  him  no  relief  were  it  true;  and 
finally,  mistranslating  the  expression  rendered  in  the  autho- 
rized version  "he  will  judge,"  by  changing  it  from  the 
future  to  the  present :  "  God  has  instituted  a  tribunal  (V^jav, 
as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  av^pwrivij^  V^paf,  a,  human  tribunal)^  at 
which  he  is  now  ready  (fisXXfi)  to  judge  the  world  in  righ- 
teousness by  a  man  whom  he  lias  definitively  constituted.'' 
But  the  expression  av4pw4riv7]^  ^M-spa?,  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  does  not 
denote  a  human  tribunal,  but  a  human  or  man's  day — that 
is,  a  day  of  man's  judgment ;  just  as  ''  the  day  of  the  Lord  " 
is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judgment.     Mr.  Lee  fails,  therefore, 
in  his  attempt  to  wrench  from  the  passage  the  declaration 
that  God  has  appointed  a  day — a  specific  period — in  discri- 
mination from  all  others,  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world. 
His  assertion  that  the  verb  bVT7](riv  does  not  signify  to  ap- 
point with  a  reference  to  the  future,  but  to  establish  at  the 
present,  is  equally  mistaken.     Were  it  true,  it  would  jield 
him   no   support,  as    it  is   not  that  verb   that  expresses 
the  future,  but  ixfiXXfii.    He  has  appointed  a  day  in  which 
he  will  judge  the  world.     As  the  act  of  judging  is  to  be 
exerted  in  the  day  he  has  appointed  for  it,  and  that  act 
is  declared   by  the  verb  fteXXci  to  bo   future,   the   day  in 
which  it  is  to  be  exerted   is   also   future.      His   attempt, 
moreover,  to  change  the  time  from  the  future  to  the  present, 
is  as  fatal  to  his  aim  as  it  is  false  to  the  language.     For  if, 
as  he  represents,  the  time  appointed  for  the  judgment  was 
only  "the  present,"  that  is,  the  time  that  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  appointment  itself  of  the  day,  then  it  admit- 
ted  of  no  judgment   of  the  world   after  that  time,  and 
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llience  precluded  it  altogethar,  inasmuch  u  Gbxjg^  uppti^ 
meot  to  his  office  u  Jndge,  waa,  like  Iiia  appointment  j{D 
be  elain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  before  thezHP 
was  called  into  exiatenee.  And  finally,  aa  this  abaord  f|^ 
text  is  in  effect  a  denial  of  tiie  judgment  itself;  so  his  el 
ef  fuXXf  I  from  the  future  to  die  present  is  a  denial  at  4 
eertaiiit;  that  a  jadgtnent  vas  to  take  place.  To  aay  "  Jb 
has  instituted  a  tribunal  at  which  hs  it  now  rtadu  to  jvte* 
the  world,"  is  not  to  assert  that  he  will  jodge  it ;  itii 
aimplj  to  declare  his  readiness.  Whether  it  is  bis  pl^ 
pose  immediately  to  judge,  and  whether  the  saljaelBlf 
the  judgment  are  ready,  are  left  undetennined.  Sis 
methodB  by  which  Mr.  Iiee  endeaTon  to  get  rid  of  aspeeMa 
future  day  of  judgment  are  thus  not  only  nqustifiaUiB^  bit 
would,  it'  legitimate,  set  aside  the  certain^  which  the  pifr 
sage  proclaimB,  that  God  is  to  jndge  the  world  in  n^ 
teousness  by  the  man  whom  he  haa  ordained. 

Other  passages  are  treated  in  the  same  lawless  i 
but  we  pass  to  his  denial  of  the  reenrrection. 
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2.  The  grave  is  exhibited  as  the  scene  cf  the  resurrection, 
and  those  who  lie  there  as  its  subjects.  ''  Tlie  hour  is  com- 
ing in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice 
and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life :  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the 
nsnrrection  of  damnation."— John  v.  28,  29. 

8.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  his  saints  is  to  be,  was  a  resurrection  of 
his  body.  Uis  body  that  was  raised,  was  identically  that 
which  expired  on  the  cross,  and  was  laid  in  the  tomb.  His 
resarrection  took  place  in  the  tomb.  He  came  out  of  the 
tomb  in  his  revivified  body,  appeared  in  it  to  his  disciples, 
and  finally  ascended  in  it  to  heaven.  This  Mr.  Lee  admits, 
P.  181.  And  Christ^s  resurrection  is  everywhere  exhibited 
as  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  his  people — that  is,  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body  tliat  died.  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  become  a  first  fruit  of  them  tliat  have  fallen 
asleep.  For  since  death  is  by  man,  by  man  also  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."— 1  Cor.  xv.  20-22.  ''  He 
that  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  by 
Jesus." — 2  Cor.  iv.  14.  "God  hath  both  raised  up  the 
Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us  by  his  own  power." — 1  Cor. 
vi.  14.  The  eflfect  to  be  wrought  in  us,  is  thus  exhibited  as 
the  same  as  was  wrought  in  Christ — namely  a  restoration 
of  the  dead  body  to  life.  Tlie  consequence  that  is  to  result 
from  his  work  as  head  of  the  race,  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  which  sprung  from  Adam's  headship.  As  all  die  a  cor- 
poreal death  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  so  all 
are  to  be  raised  up  to  a  corporeal  life  in  consequence  of 
Christ's  obedience.  And  this  resurrection  of  all,  by  Christ, 
is  here  and  everywhere  else  exhibited  as  future.  "In 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  "  He  that  raised  up  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus." 

4.  In  the  symbolical  representations  accordingly  of  the 
resarrection  of  the  dead,  it  is  exhibited  as  a  corporeal  resur- 
rection. Thus  the  two  witnesses  that  were  slain,  were  raised 
to  corporeal  life.  Tliey  stood  upon  their  feet,  were  visible 
to  the  living  who  were  present,  and  were  taken  up  into 
heaven.  The  holy  dead,  also,  raised  at  the  commencement 
of  the  thousand  years — lived,  it  is  said,  during  the  thousand 


yean,  in  eontradiatinetion  from  Uta  reit  of  Hbt  dead,  ite 
lived  not  during  that  period.  (Rer.  xz,  4,  5.)  That  ii,Jii> 
stead  of  remaining  corporeally  dead,  they  vere  ruead  tea 
Dew  corporeal  life.  Aiid  in  die  reanrreetion  of  the  mthol^ 
after  the  end  of  the  thoasand  yeaiSi  the  sea  gava  Dp  41k 
dead  that  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  grave  dellTaiad  ^ 
the  dead  that  were  in  theni,  and  they  were  jndged  an^ 
one  according  to  bis  works.    (Ber.  zx.  11-18.) 

And  with  these  representations  all  the  odier  j 
that  treat  of  the  snhjeot  are  in  harmony.  ]^  is  imp* 
therefore,  that  we  shoold  liave  a  hif^ur  measnre  of  o 
through  the  mediam  of  Isngoage  or  symhole,  that  ti 
rection  of  which  all  aie  to  be  aohjects,  is  a  resnmi 
their  hodies  that  died,  to  a  fresh  life.  Hr,  Lee  i 
hanst  all  his  powers  in  framing  propositions  to  declare  dipt 
the  reaarrectioD  is  to  he  a  corporeal  one,  and  he  will  flad 
himself  unable  to  form  one  that  shall  afifirm  it  more  deariy 
and  emphatically,  then  it  is  taught  in  these  and  odier 
similar  passages. 
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ings  of  the  Bible,  does  Mr.  Lee  endeavor  to  establish  this 
theory  ?  Not  by  any  express  testimony  of  the  sacred  word. 
There  is  no  passage  in  the  Scriptnres  that  defines  the  resur- 
rection as  a  mere  continued  subsistence  of  the  mind  in  ano- 
ther mode  of  being,  or  with  a  development  of  new  percep- 
tive powers.  Tliere  is  none  that  declares  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  not  to  be  a  literal  revivification  of  the  body  that  is 
dead.  ITe  resorts,  as  on  his  other  themes,  to  the  indirect 
methods  on  which  errorists  necessarily  rely — of  assumption, 
insinuation,  false  construction,  and  the  bold  assertion  of  that 
which  he  cannot  prove. 

Thus  he  avers  that  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  the  resurrection  of  the  boily,  and  to  prove  it, 
attemptd  to  fasten  a  false  sense  on  the  prediction,  Dan.  xii. 
S,  3,  *'  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake ;  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt.  And  they  tliat  are  wise  shall 
ehine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  No 
tenns  could  have  been  chosen  that  could  make  it  more 
indubitably  certain  that  the  event  foreshown  here  is  a  literal 
eorpon*al  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  Lee,  however,  denies  it,  first  under  the  pretext  of  "  the 
boldest  imagery."  "  Tliis  is  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to 
the  resurrection.  But  it  is  surprising  that  in  a  connexion 
where  the  boldest  imagery  is  all  along  employed  in  predict- 
ing the  future,  this  particular  portion  should  be  construed 
literallv."  By  "  the  boldest  imagery"  he,  probably,  by  mis- 
take, means  symbols.  But  the  passage  is  not  symbolic.  The 
sleepers  were  not  seen  in  vision  by  the  prophet  awaking 
from  tlie  dust,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  contempt. 
The  awaking  and  the  shining  of  the  wise  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament,  and  of  those  who  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness as  the  stars  for  ever,  are  predicted  as  future — not  nar- 
rated ^  past — as  though  they  had  taken  place  under  the 
eye  of  the  prophet,  as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
presented  as  symbols.  Had  the  awaking,  indeed,  been 
nsed  as  a  symbol,  it  would  have  rei)rcaented  a  real  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  as  that  is  the  relation  in  which  the  resur- 
rection of  dead  persons  is  used  as  a  symbol  in  the  other 
Scriptures,  as  in  liev.  xi.  8-12 ;  xx.  4-6,  and  11-15.    In 
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these,  which  are  all  the  example!  of  the  nto  of  Ae  ^piA^ 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  ^enotM  the  Terairaetion  of  w 
bodies  of  dead  peraonsof  the  same  elan— h<rf7  or  unholy]^ 
as  the  symbols  themselrea  were ;  and  of  neeeadtf,  'M^ 
cannot,  by  the  law  of  anal<^,  repreaent  aoTtliiiig  aMk 
What  conid  the  reenrrection  of  the  impenitent  dead  iD 
shame  denote,  bnt  a  real  reanrreetaon  of  the  impeniMiit  • 
It  could  not  represent  a  moral  Teanrreetion  to  erQ  of  Mn 
persons.  They  are,  by  the  suppoution,  already  evfl.  BUi 
passage,  however,  instead  of  symbolic,  is  fignrative,  ntd'lb 
figures  make  it  more  certain,  if  pomble,  Hian  literal  tMH 
could,  that  the  resorrectioa  it  foretelb  is  a  eotpwr—l  tm. 
"nie  term  sleep  is  nsed  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  the  imutt 
aciousneea  and  repose  in  which  the  .dead  lie,  luaemMII* 
that  of  living  persons  in  slnmber ;  and  their  sleeping  in  ttk 
dnet  of  the  earth  defines  their  sleep  as  that  of  death,  l&e 
verb  Kwake  is  also  used  by  a  metaphor  in  harmony  wiA 
the  metaphorical  use  of  sleep — to  denote  a  reenrreetiMi  of 
the  body  from  death  to  life,  bs  it  is  defined  indeed  in  t~ 
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to  a  distant" future — the  end  of  the  world.  The  burden  of 
the  visions  tliat  Daniel  saw,  was  the  then  future  history  of 
the  Jews.  The  interpreter  was  sent  to  tell  him  what  was  to 
befall  his  people  in  the  latter  day."  P.  151.  But  the  time  qf 
the  end  was  not,  as  Mr.  Lee  imagines,  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  nor  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  by  the  Bomans,  but  the  time  of  their 
final  deliverance  from  the  captivity  into  which  they  were  to 
be  led  by  the  Bomans,  and  -  re-establishment  as  God's  peo- 
ple in  their  land.  The  great  tribulation  foretold  by  Daniel, 
xii.  1,  is  expressly  shown  by  the  use  of  his  language  in 
describing  it,  to  be  the  tribulation  of  that  captivity  through 
its  whole  period  to  tlie  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
immediately  before  Christ's  second  coming.  Matt.  xxiv.  21, 
29,  30;  Lake  xxi.  24-28.  The  prediction  of  deliverance 
from  that  tribulation  and  the  resurrection  of  many  of  the 
dead,  is  accordingly  directly  connected  with  a  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  the  hostile  Gentile  power  in  its  last  form, 
which,  we  know  from  other  prophecies,  is  to  take  place  at 
Christ's  second  coming.  Zech.  xiv.  1-5 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8 ; 
Rev.  xix.  11-21.  "The  connexion  of  thought,"  therefore, 
and  "  the  burden  of  the  visions,"  in  place  of  forbidding, 
require  ns  to  regard  it  as  referring  to  the  end  of  the  Gentile 
age,  when  Christ  is  to  establish  his  kingdom  on  tlie  earth, 
and  raise  his  saints  who  sleep  in  the  dust  to  reign  with  him 
in  it  in  glory.  Dan.  vii.  18,  22,  27  ;  Rev.  xx.  4-6. 

And  finally,  he  interprets  "  the  language,"  expressing  the 
resurrection  as  indicating  "  the  coming  in  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  the  effect  of  tlie  means  of  grace  in  Christ 
Jesus  upon  the  world.  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews."  But  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  imagery.  If,  as  Mr.  Lee  assumes, 
the  dead  bodies  in  the  dust  represent  the  impenitent  as 
Bpiritually  dead,  Uien  their  continuance  in  impenitence,  and 
plunge  into  deeper  sin,  cannot  be  represented  by  an  awak- 
ing to  consciousness  and  activity.  It  would  be  a  descent 
into  a  profounder  slumber,  a  removal  to  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance from  all  that  belongs  to  spiritual  life.  Mr.  Leo  thus, 
instead  of  accomplishing  his  object,  only  shows  that  he  un- 
dertakes to  treat  of  topics  of  which  he  has  no  proper  com- 
prehension. 

In  his  interpretation  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament  a 
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principal  aim  is  to  prove  that  Anastasis,  the  resnirectiOD, 
insteiid  of  denoting  a  rcetoration  of  the  dead  hoAj  to  lUe, 
signifies  only  the  continued  existence  of  the  Bonl,  after  deatb. 
He  citeB  for  that  purpose  Matt  xxii.  31,33:  "But  » 
touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  hare  ye  not  read 
that  whicii  was  Epoken  unto  yon  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  livingF 
Mr.  Lee  maintains  that  anastasis,  the  resurrection,  is  here 
used  in  the  mere  sense  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
min'i  after  death,  on  the  gronnd  that  as  Abraham,  laaac, 
and  Jacob  liad  not  been  literally  raised  from  death,  if  their 
continued  subsistence  ae  spirits  vas  not  what  ie  meant  bj 
resurrect  inn,  God  could  not,  according  to  Christ's  words,  be 
their  God.  lie  is,  however,  mistaken.  Christ  did  not  aim 
to  prove  by  the  words  he  qnoted,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  had  actually  been  raised  from  the  dead,  but  simply 
that  they  were  still  in  existence,  and  therefore  that  their 
resurrection  was  possible.     And  that  was  all  that  was  re- 
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ritj  snd  against  the  indabitable  meaning  of  the  language. 
It  ifl  demonstrable  from  the  terms  that  thev  cannot  have 
that  signification,  as  that  is  not  their  literal  meaning.  If  they 
were  used  in  that  sense,  it  would  be  by  some  figure.  Bnt 
there  is  no  figure  by  which,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they 
are  used,  they  could  have  that  meaning,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
aj2:ain6t  analogy.  The  term  anastasis  literally  denotes  a  ru- 
ing up,  as  from  a  prostrate  to  an  erect  position ;  and  is 
expressive,  therefore,  of  the  natural  movement  of  a  body  in 
the  grave,  awaked  to  a  new  life,  and  rising  from  a  recum- 
bent to  an  erect  postare.  The  verb  ffycijw — also,  to  wake,  to 
rouse,  to  raise,  usually  employed  to  express  Christ's  act  in 
raising  the  dead,  denotes  the  rousing,  that  is,  restoring  them 
to  life,  and  raising  them  from  a  prostrate  to  an  erect  posture ; 
and  expresses  accordingly  the  identical  effect  that  would 
be  produced  in  raising  the  dead  out  of  the  grave.  If  tliese 
terms  then  were  supposed  to  be  used  by  a  metaphor  in  the 
passages  in  question,  to  denote  an  effect  produced  on  the 
^sembodied  mind,  instead  of  the  dead  body,  that  effect 
could  not  possibly  be  a  mere  continuance  of  the  mind  in 
existence ;  as  that  would  not  present  any  analogy  to  the 
act  or  effect  whence  the  metaphor  was  taken.  In  order 
that  the  effect  wrought  in  the  mind  might  resemble  the  rais- 
ing of  a  dead  body  to  life,  it  most  be  a  ronsin^and  raising 
of  the  mind  from  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  the  body  in 
death  ;  and  that  is  a  state  of  absolute  inactivity  and  uncon- 
scionsness.  It  would  imply,  therefore,  that  the  mind  sank 
at  death  into  a  state  of  total  unconsciousness,  resembling 
the  senselessness  and  lifelessness  of  the  body  in  deatli.  But 
that  implies  that  its  reviviscence  is  to  take  place  a  considera- 
ble, perhaps  a  long  period  after  death — as  the  predicted 
resurrection  of  the  body  is, — and  thence — as  none  of  the 
predictions  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  are  to  be  verified 
till  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  that  all  the  supposed  resur- 
rections of  minds  are  also  yet  unaccomplished  ;  and  that  the 
whole  succession  of  souls  that  have  passed  through  death, 
are  locked  in  as  absolute  inactivity  and  insensibility  as 
their  bodies  are  that  are  slumbering  in  the  grave !  Mr. 
Lee's  attempt  to  make  these  passages  predictions  of  the 
resurrection  of  souls  instead  of  bodies,  thus  defeats  itself. 
It  implies  that  death  consigns  tliem  to  a  sleep  as  dreamless 
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and  dark  aa  that  of  the  gnre  isto  tbeir  dost;  andduttii 
pnts  it  oat  of  his  power  to  prove  that  anj  ot  Ae  foflldH 
host,  except  Christ,  and  those  thst  rose  eoiporMUj  at  111 
resurrection,  hare  been  awakened  from  that  ahunbo^. 

The  result  will  be  the  aame  if,  instead  of  inppoaiDg  ikk 
terms  to  be  used  b;'  a  metaphor,  he  osBomeB  QM  Ota  aeCtf 
raising  a  dead  body,  or  the  procees  of  a  bodDy^  reaorieeUwii 
is  used  as  a  representatrre  of  an  anatogona  naarreelfanflf 
the'  mind  atter  death :  for  as  in  order  to  analogy,  the  aMk 
fW>m  which  tbe  mind  is  soppoeed  to  be  railed,  moat  be  Wi 
that  of  the  dead  bodj,  it  tnnet  be  a  state  of  Inaotfrt^  ail 
unconsciousness :  Hr  Lee  proceeds  in  it  therefore  oB  ttb 
implication  that  death  consigns  the  aonl  to  a  aleap  ■€ 
unconsciousness  as  profbond  as  tbat  of  the  body  in  dliail^ 
and  that  it  continDes  in  that  state,  nntil  waked  from  it  \f 
a  divine  interposition  as  miracnlons  as  a  resurrection  of  m 
dead  body  to  life  is  by  divine  power.  And  thence  as  At 
predictions  of  the  resorrection  of  the  bodies  t^the  dead  ara 
all  in  the  future,  and  have  not  yet  hod  their  aecoiii[didh 
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sition  of  a  moral  resurrection  of  the  impenitent  is  tlierefore 
a  self-contradiction,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Lee  is  wholly  una- 
ware  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employs. 

But  he  declares  dogmatically  that  "  we  learn  nothing  " 
from  the  passage  "  about  the  resurrection,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  word."  ''  Any  question  relating  to  the  resurrec- 
tion was  not  and  ooiUd  not  be  under  consideration  here. 
By  ^all  that  are  in  the  graves'  is  )neant  the  dead,  or  tliose 
in  tlie  unseen  world." — Pp.  168,  169.  But  if  the  language 
has  no  relation  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  if  by  "  all  that 
are  in  the  sepulchres,"  is  meant  the  spirits  solely  of  the 
dead,  "  in  the  unseen  world,"  then  does  it  not  follow  indis- 
putably either  that  the  sepulchres  here  where  the  bodies 
Ke,  are  "  the  unseen  world "  where  the  spirits  have  their 
residence,  or  else  that  there  are  sepulchres  in  the  invisible 
world  in  which  they  have  their  abode?  For  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  those  who  are  to  hear  Christ's  voice  and  come 
ibrtli,  are  in  the  sepulchres,  and  tliiit  it  is  from  the  sepul- 
chres that  they  are  to  come  forth  either  to  life  or  to  condem- 
nation. If,  tlien,  as  Mr.  Lee  asserts,  the  bodies  of  tiie  dead 
are  not  the  subject  of  the  prediction  and  could  not  be,  but 
their  souls,  exclusively,  it  is  clear  that  their  souls  are  in 
the  sepulchres,  and  thence  if  not  in  those  in  this  world,  in 
other  sepulchres  in  the  invisible  scene  where  they  dwell : 
and  in  either  case  it  is  implied  that  the\'  are  consigned  by 
death  to  inactivity  and  the  loss  of  consciousness ;  and  con- 
sequently that  as  Mr.  Lee  is  unable  to  prove  that  any  of 
them  have  as  yet  been  awaked  from  that  sleep,  his  whole 
theory  of  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death  falls  to  the  ground. 

He  falls  into  still  more  portentous  errors  in  his  theory  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  lie  admits  that  Christ  actually  rose 
from  the  dead,  by  the  revivification  of  his  body  which 
expired  on  the  cross  and  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre." 

4 

"  He  died ;  was  buried ;  his  body  did  not  see  corruption  ;  it 
was  miraculously  revivified  on  the  third  day — the  wounds  upon 
his  side  and  hands  yet  unhealed  and  open ;  he  appeared  to  his 
friends  and  suddenly  and  miraculously  vanished  out  of  tiieir 
right ;  he  ate,  and  drank,  and  spoke,  and  walked ;  and  finally  in 
a  miraculous  manner,  rose  up  bodily — the  same  body  as  far  as 
the  disciples  could  see  in  which  he  had  appeared  afler  his  resur- 
rection."—P.  181. 
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But  thiB  resurrection  of  Christ's  body,  lie  holds,  vns  nott 
resurrection  tu  iminortol  life,  but  was  only  for  a  few  dayi^ 
and  f'lr  piii-pnies  wholly  unlike  a  resurrection  to  imni-ntali^ 
auii  i^l'^ry. 

"Tht<  great  ulijwt  of  tlie  appearing  of  Cbiiat  to  his  ditwiplct 
afliT  Iiiit  dvaih  ivus  unquestionably  to  secure  upon  their  unmeta- 
physical  luiiuls  ii  lU-cp  and  practical^  conviction  that  he  wus  still 
ahvv;  and  too  not  a  niL-re  ghost  of  scarcely  actual  bt-iiig,  but 
that  he  livLil  II  vi^'oroun  glorious  lift.',  and  would  be  to  t]!t.*m  an 
actual  niul  iiv;iiliil)le  anil  present  Saviour.  ....  Thes<^  convio- 
tions  secured  liy  the  fiicts  of  his  peculiar  poatmorfem  life— being 
presenl  and  vanishing,  and  reappearing  and  vanishing  again, 
showing  I  hat  though  unseen  he  was  yet  present — he  then  niiglit 
have  retired  in  sjiiiit  from  this  world  in  a  method  unrecognised 
by  sense.  Or  he  might  even,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that 
he  was  going  to  heaven  to  be  seen  no  more,  have  gone  up  as  he 
did  in  lact  in  palpable  manifestation,  a  cloud  receiving  tiiin  oat 
of  their  .sight.  Tlie  animal  body  had  answered  its  purposes,  and 
the  spirit  might  now  take  its  departure  into  the  Spiritual  world 
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died  except  for  sin,  he  mnst  have  died  because  of  liis  having 
tnuKgressed  the  divine  law.  But  if  he  died  as  a  personal 
sinner  he  mnst  still  remain  under  the  curse  of  sin  ;  and  if  a 
sinner,  and  under  the  curse,  what  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  he  cannot  reign  on  the  throne  of  heaven  as  tlie  beloved 
of  the  Father  and  be  tlie  redeemer  of  men !  Mr.  Lee's 
scheme  thus  blasphemes  the  spotless  Saviour  in  the  most 
ihocking  manner,  and  overturns  the  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tion. 

We  might  point  out  many  other  passages  in  which  he 
misrepresents  and  perverts  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  bat 
having  reached  this  climax  of  error  and  impiety  in  which 
his  system  terminates,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  it  farther. 
We  will  only  add,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  reasons  that 
the  second  coming  and  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  public  judgment  of  the 
dead  and  the  living,  are  essential  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
redemption  of  the  race  in  the  perfection  God  contemplates, 
and  to  the  vindication  of  his  ways  towards  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  universe.     He  rather  jeers  at  such  measures  as  un- 
natural, useless,  and  far  less  becoming  the  Almighty  than 
the  scheme  of  procedure  he  ascribes  to  him.    Though  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Lee  does  not  see  that  tlie  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  love,  and  glory  of  Christ  may  require 
that,  after  having  reigned  on  the  throne  of  heaven  many  ages, 
and  brought  all  his  unfallen  subjects  to  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self in  his  incarnate  nature  and  work  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men,  he  should  then  come  to  the  earth  and,  conquering  and 
destroying  by  his  own  hand  the  great  enemies  who  have 
possession  of  it  and  war  on  him  and  his  kingdom,  directly 
himself  exert  the  administration  under  which  the  race  is  to 
be  •raised  from  the  degradation  and  misery  of  sin  to  the 
beauty  and  blessedness  of  God's  children.    Mr.  Leo  does 
Hot  see  that  death,  being  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  identical   body   that  dies  to  an   immortal  and 
glorious  life  is  essential  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  those 
who  are  saved  from  that  curse ;  that  to  continue  for  ever 
Under  the  power  of  death  would  be  to  continue  for  ever 
Tinder  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  imply,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
work  was  not  adequate  to  the  full  forgiveness  and  deliver- 
ance of  those  whom  he  saves,  or  else  that  he  never  con- 
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templated  their  full  pardon  and  release  from  the  curse,  and 
would  therefore  reflect  dishonor  on  him,  Mr.  Tjce  siippoeea 
if  but  half  our  nature  is  saved,  and  the  other  remains  under 
the  ignominy  of  the  curse  tor  ever,  our  salvation  will  be 
as  conijilete  and  glorious  to  Christ  as  though  our  whole 
being  wure  redeemed  and  raised  to  a  resplendence  and  ma- 
jesty tilting  us  to  dwell  in  Iiis  immediate  presence  and  fill 
the  most  august  offices  in  his  kingdom.  Nor  does  he  seo 
that  the  i>ublic  judgment  of  hoth  the  righteous  and  the  nn- 
rightL-oiis,  at  the  time  when  they  receive  their  final  award, 
may  he  esseTitial  to  the  demonstration  to  the  universe  of 
God's  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  nor  that  that 
judgment  should  in  part  be  postponed  until  Christ  has 
reigned  for  such  a  period  in  power  over  the  world  that  all 
the  nieai^iires  aud  modes  of  his  administration  have  been 
exeinplltied,  on  an  adequate  scale,  in  order  that  the  question 
as  to  God'sjustice,  and  goodness,  and  truth,  in  regard  to  all 
individuals  of  the  race  who  arc  saved  or  have  perished,  raay. 
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striking  from  the  words  of  God  the  sense  he  employs  them 
to  express,  and  infusing  some  poor  and  false  meaning  he 
himself  has  invented  in  its  place ! 

We  scarcely  need  to  say  that  his  work  is  not  of  any  criti- 
cal value.  'Diere  is  not  a  single  element  of  his  peculiar 
theory  that  he  has  succeeded  in  sustaining :  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  of  the  sacred  word  on  which  he  has  thrown 
any  fresh  light  He  is  unacquainted  with  the  most  essential 
laws  of  language,  and  has  only  learning  enougli  to  give  in 
the  eye  of  the  superficial  a  slight  air  of  authority  to  his 
errors.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  rejection  of  so  many  of 
its  important  doctrines,  he  clanns  that  his  theory  is  consis- 
tent with  the  fundamental  truths  of  revelation.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  his  assumptions,  and  assertions,  if  pushed 
to  their  legitimate  results,  overturn  the  whole  work  of 
redemption,  and  blot  out  the  hope  of  a  future  life ;  and  the 
manner  generally  in  which  he  treats  the  word  of  God,  is  as 
reprehensible  as  his  denial  of  specific  truths.  If  tlie  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  proceeds  in  his  interpretations  are  legiti- 
mate, there  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  divine  word  that  may 
not  be  set  aside,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  self-contradic- 
tious and  fatal  error.  No  one,  indeed,  can  accept  his  princi- 
ples, and  follow  him  in  their  application,  unless  it  be  under 
the  feeling  that  the  Bible  is  an  equivocal  book,  and  that  the 
interpreter  may  put  on  it  whatever  construction  he  pleases. 
Its  influence,  tlierefore,  can  only  be  mischievous,  and  thence 
the  quicker  it  passes  to  oblivion,  the  better  for  the  public 
and  the  happier  tor  him. 


r' 


Akt.  II. — Notes  on  Scriptuke. 

Matthew  xxn.  15-xxin.  12. 

Matt.  xxii.  15-46  (see  also  Mark  xii.  13-37 ;  Luke  xx.  20- 
44).  The  parables  of  the  vineyard  and  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son,  form  a  fitting  conclusion  of  our  Lord's  public 
instructions  as  a  teacher,  whether  we  regard  him  as  the 
Messiah  or  Son  of  Man.    The  people  had  rejected  him  in 
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both  characters,  and  nothing  belongiag  to  Ids  ptibtte  ftm** 
tiona  remained  bat  his  ■aerifidal  work.  Why,  thw,  it  mf 
be  inquired,  was  the  rot  of  thig  cbaptw  ftddedl  An  «t 
to  regard  it  as  miacellaneoH  matter,  withost  sdMnnoB 
between  its  parts  or  with  the  preceding  Motezt,  and  « 
baring  been  recorded  only  on  aeoDnnt  of  ila  inbtHli 
importance ;  or  is  there  a  logical  oonnezion  betwven  ill  (tf 
ferent  parts  and  the  instntotion  of  the  pvabUal 

It  would  be  impoflribl«  to  orei^«8timate  the  impoiteiMicf 
this  portion  of  the  chapter;  and  this  Mn»d«Nti(m  •loMt  If 
there  were  no  others,  would  be  a  snffldant  reason  ftf 
recording  it ;  yet,  if  we  oonsidar  it  (espeeially  tboM  paitk 
which  contain  the  words  of  the  Bavionr)  ia  oonneiiiMi  iM 
the  preceding  parables,  we  shall  pereeire  a  oontiiraftj  4f 
thought  which  reveals  a  special  design,  aod  may  gnide  M 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  entire  passage.  "OiiB  will  i^ 
pear,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  following  particulars : 

(1.)  In  these  parables  Jesas  had  announced  to  the  people 
the  momentons  tmth  that  God  would  take  away  from  t 
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Saddncees.  In  the  question  which  he  proposed  to  the 
Pharisees,  touching  the  Sonship  and  Lordship  of  Christ,  we 
shall  discover  an  allusion  to  the  denial  of  his  divine  rights 
and  His  rejection  hj  the  nation  at  that  time.  Bearing 
these  considerations  in  mind,  we  proceed  with  the  exposition. 

Matt  xxii.  15.  ''Then  went  the  Pharisees  and  took 
connsel  together,  how  they  might  entangle  him  in  his  talk,'' 
[ensnare  him  in  discourse.] 

Tlie  scene  is  still  in  the  temple,  and  the  time,  the  last  day 
of  our  Lord's  public  ministry.  The  parable  of  the  two  sons 
(xxi.  28-32)  and  of  the  vineyard  (33-44),  greatly  provoked 
the  Priests  and  Pharisees ;  so  much  so,  that  they  would  have 
laid  hands  on  him  immediately,  had  tliey  not  been  restrain- 
ed by  their  fears  of  tlie  people  (vs.  46).  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  it  is  probable  (see  Mark 
xii.  12)  they  retired  to  some  part  of  the  temple,  to  consult 
and  concert  a  plan,  by  which  they  might  destroy  him,  with- 
out personal  danger ;  leaving  him  alone  with  the  people, 
while  he  delivered  to  them  the  parable  of  the  marriage. 
This  connexion  of  the  verse  with  the  last  verso  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  is  made  obvious  by  Luke  xx.  18,  19,  20. 
The  plan  they  agreed  npon  was  to  substitute  fraud  or  craft 
for  violence,  disguising  their  design  by  flattery. 

Of  course  it  was  indispensable  to  success  that  they  sliould 
not  personally  appear  in  the  matter ;  for  after  the  severe 
denunciation  they  had  received,  and  perhaps  the  displeasure 
they  had  shown,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  they  could  ad- 
dress him  so  soon,  with  words  of  commendation  and  praise 
without  being  suspected  of  insincerity.  So  they  would 
naturally  reason.  Tliey  selected,  therefore,  persons,  proba- 
bly of  less  note  than  themselves ;  perhaps  not  of  their  own 
body,  but  such  as  favored  their  principles  and  shared  in 
their  malice — disciples  {p-ahrdg)  as  Matthew  calls  them ; — 
trained  insidious  men  {lyxo^irovg)  as  Lnke  calls  them  (xx. 
12),  to  whom  they  joined  some  Herodians ;  so  called,  be- 
cause they  were  the  domestics,  or  courtiers,  or  soldiers  of 
Herod.  (See  the  Syriac  version.)  Having  concerted  their 
plan  they  watched  (flrajaT>jp>i<ravr5f,  Luke  xx.  20)  for  an  opj)or- 
tunity  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  occurred  when  the  Lord 
had  finished  his  last  parable  (Matt.  xxii.  1-14)  and  (as  we 
may  suppose)  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  departing  finally 
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from  the  temple.  If  tliis  be  a  correct  Tiew  of  the  circnm- 
BtaTicofl,  a  gootl  deal  that  follows  in  this  and  the  next  chap- 
ter occurred  apparent!;  in  consequence  of  the  detention, 
after  tlie  close  of  his  public  formal  address  with  which  hiB 
ministry  was  concluded ;  although  we  might  properly  add 
to  the  parnliles  the  last  three  verses  of  chapter  xxiii.,  in 
which  lie  a|ingtrop]iize6,  with  inimitable  pathos,  the  doomed 
city  ami  her  ctiildren.  But  these  are  conjectures  on  which 
we  will  not  dwell. 

Verse  10.  "And  they  sent  out"  from  their  conclave  or 
place  of  cmsultation  "  unto  him  their  disciples" — dieciples  of 
theirs — "  with  Ilcrodians,  saying:  Master,  we  know  that  thoo 
art  true" — a  true  sincere  candid  man — "  and  teacliest  the  way 
of  God  in  truth" — we  know  also  that  thou  art  a  fearless  man 
— "neither  carest  thou  for  any,  for  thou  regardest  not  the 
person  of  men.  Tell  ns  tlicrefore  what  tliinkest  thou," — what 
is  your  judgment  or  opinion  upon  tJiis  question, — "Is  it 
lawful"' — for  us  Jews,  who  are  God's  chosen  people,  owing 
allejriance  only  to  him — "  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  J" 
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We  moat  not  leave  this  passage  without  remarkiog,  how 
completely  onr  Lord's  divine  nature  was  concealed  under 
the  veil  of  his  flesh.  Had  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
known  who  he  was,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  approach  him  with  flattery  or  to  entertain  the  vain 
ooDceit  of  ^'  entangling  him  in  his  talk."  They  thought  of 
him  as  merely  a  man  in  his  nature,  like  themselves,  though 
endowed  as  they  could  not  avoid  seeing,  with  extraordinary 
gifts  of  wisdom  and  power;  yet  not  so  transcendently  wise, 
that  he  might  not  be  overreached  and  ensnared ;  nor  so 
powerful,  that  he  might  not  be  overcome.  (See  1  Cor.  ii.  8.) 

Verses  18, 19.  "  But  Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness  and 
said" — ^rather,  But  Jesus  well  knowing  their  wickedness 
Baid,  John  ii.  24,  25,  "Why  tempt  ye  me;  hypocrites?" — 
Why  do  you  try  me,  to  ensnare  me,  ye  dissemblers — "  Show 
me  (ro  vo|xi(r|xa  cou  x^vtfou)  the  tribute  money" — the  coinage 
in  which  tribute  is  demanded  by  Csesar, — "  and  they  brought 
him  a  (denarius)  penny." 

Tlie  stress  of  our  Lord's  demand  was  laid  on  the  coinage 
(ro  vofi4^fjLa),  as  is  evident  from  his  next  question. 

Verses  21,  22.  "  Whose  is  this  image  (eixwv  effigies)  and 
SQperscription  (iiriypa<p^  hiscriptio)  ?  They  say  unto  him 
Csesar's.  Then  saith  he  to  them  " — ^This  then  is  Caesar's 
money,  and  Ctesar  demands  tribute  iu  his  own  money — 
"  Kender  then  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ctesar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

It  was  the  coinage  that  gave  the  money  currency.  It  was 
that  which  gave  it  an  arbitrary  or  nominal  value,  accordingto 
the  will  of  Cfesar,  independently  of  its  intrinsic  or  real  value, 
which  would  depend  on  its  weight  (Gen.  xxiii.  16  ;  xliii.  21 ; 
Ezra  viii.  25,  26, 27, 28, 29, 30 ;  Job  xx viii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  9 ; 
Zech.  xi.  12).  Consequently  the  currency  of  money  (by  tale) 
without  regard  to  weight)  of  the  kind  and  coinage  produced, 
was  a  confession  of  the  subjection  of  their  civil  or  political 
state  to  Csesar.  This  answer,  therefore,  established  (at  least 
indirectly)  the  lawfulness  of  the  tribute,  and  virtually  affirmed 
that  the  payment  of  it  was  not  inconsistent,  in  their  present 
and  prospective  condition,  with  their  duties  to  God.  But 
because  he  did  not  see  proper  to  return  a  direct  affirmative 
to  the  question,  the  priests,  to  whom  his  answer  was  reported, 
perverted  it  into  a  negative,  as  we  learn  from  Luke  xxiii.  2. 
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Borne  have  suppoded  that  onr  Lord  adopted  this  form  of 
answer  to  mitigate  the  odium  of  a  direct  admission  of  the 
rights  of  Ctesar,  but  the  supposition  cannot  be  admitted  as 
even  a  possible  one.  Consider  the  time  of  this  transaction. 
Oar  Lord's  public  ministry  was  ended.  The  doom  of  the 
nation  he  had  just  before  portrayed  in  his  matchless  para- 
bles; his  own  suffering  on  the  cross  on  the  tliird  day  there* 
after,  were  fully  in  his  view.  Why  should  he,  had  ho  been 
merely  a  man,  desire  to  mitigate  or  soften  the  odium,  which 
he  foresaw  was  so  soon  to  burst  upon  him  without  restraint 
His  motive  in  thus  answering  the  question  had  respect  (we 
cannot  doubt)  to  the  condition  of  the  nation,  not  only  at 
that  time,  but  during  all  the  ages  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion, even  down  to  the  time  of  liis  second  coming.  It  was 
a  solemn  precept  given  to  them  at  his  final  departure  from 
them  (Matt,  xxiii.  39),  for  their  guidance  in  their  subject 
condition,  as  long  as  it  shouUi  continue,  which  we  know 
will  be  until  the  final  restitution  of  the  nation  to  the  land  of 
the  covenant  and  their  conversion.  Tlius  we  see  how  this 
answer  connects  itself  with  the  parables  in  which  he  had 
portrayed  their  future  history.  It  speaks  to  that  people  to- 
day wliat  it  spoke  to  those  whom  the  Lord  personally 
addressed  :  "  Render  to  Ccesar  " — ^the  powers  to  which,  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God  you  are  subject,  1  Tim.  ii.  2; 
Rom.  xiii.  1-4 — "  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  to  GK)d 
the  things  tliat  are  God's." 

"We  sliould  degrade  the  subject  and  derogate  from  the 
majesty  of  our  Lord,  if  we  were  to  regard  this  answer  as 
evasive,  or  as  an  adroit  escape  from  a  snare,  although  the 
bystanders  may  have  so  regarded  it  at  that  time.  To 
ensnare  him  was  not  possible.  (See  Is.  xlv.  9.)  There Vas  no 
equality  nor  approximation  to  equality  between  liim  and 
his  questioners  in  any  rosj^ect.  Rather  should  we  regard 
his  answer  as  the  dictate  of  the  Divine  will  respecting  their 
future  conduct,  not  only  during  the  short  space  their  national 
state  would  be  permitted  to  continue,  but  during  their  ap- 
proaching dispersion  among  the  nations.  (See  Jercm.  xxix. 
4  and  7.)  It  is  not  probable  that  the  answer  was  received 
or  understood  in  that  intent.  Certainly  it  was  not  obeyed, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  given,  as  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion until  its  utter  overthrow  under  Adrian  (a.d.  187)  proveSi 
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Yeree  23.  "The  same  day  came  to  him  the  Saddacees 
which  saj  that  there  is  no  resnrrection"  [nor  angel  nor 
spirit],  Acts  xxiii.  8. 

The  Saddacees  were  materialists.  They  held  that  the 
Bonis  of  men  were  mortal,  and  perished  with  their  bodies 
(Josephns  Jewish  War,  book  2,  ch.  12).  They  denied  the 
existence  of  demons,  which  they  incladed  under  the  name 
of  angels.  Their  question,  however,  had  respect  only  to  the 
resurrection,  and  this  part  only  of  their  tenets  (which  were 
thoroughly  infidel)  therefore  is  mentioned  by  the  evange- 
lists, or  is  directly  noticed  by  the  Saviour.  The  question 
they  proposed  was  founded  upon  a  case  which,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  was  a  possible  one,  and  was  supposed  by 
them  to  involve  a  difficulty  which  would  go  far  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  an  absurdity. 
Ihe  case  put  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  we  need  not  tran- 
scribe it. 

Matt.  xxii.  29.  "  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  ye 
do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  Qt)d." 

Ignorance  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  Yet  of  many 
things  men  are  necessarily  ignorant.  Of  the  attributes,  the 
irorks,  and  the  ways  of  God  it  is  but  a  little  they  can  know 
(Job.  XX vi.  14;  Ps.  cxxxix.  6,  cxlv.  3).  Hence  the  reason- 
ableness and  even  necessity  of  faith  in  things  relating  to 
(jod.  Yet  often,  and  without  being  sensible  of  it,  men 
measure  the  meaning  of  Gh)d's  words  by  their  conceptions 
of  his  power.  Tilings  marvellous  in  their  eyes  they  sup- 
pose must  be  marvellous  also  in  the  eyes  of  God  (Zech. 
xiii.  6;  Gen.  xviii.  14;  2  Kings  vii.  2;  Luke  i.  20,  37; 
xviii.  27).  They  are  often  bold  enough  to  adjust  the  scheme 
of  his  revealed  purposes  by  their  views  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  This  is  a  plausible,  because  it  is  a  disguised,  form 
of  infidelity.  In  the  text  the  Saviour  ascribed  this  error  of 
the  Saddncees  to  their  ignorance  of  God's  power.  It  was 
an  error  of  interpretation  arising  from  that  source ;  for  they 
did  not  deny  the  authority  of  lie  Scriptures,  at  least  of  the 
writings  of  Moses ;  but  tlioir  low  views. of  the  power  of  God 
were  the  cause  of  their  misinterpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
this  and  probably  many  other  particulars.  If  this  be  the 
correct  estimate  of  this  text,  there  are  even  now  many  Sad- 
dacean  errors  which  do  not  pass  under  that  name. 

VOL.  zn. — ^Ho.  II.  15 
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Yeise  30.  "For  in  tbe  resorrectioD  ibt^  [men]  neitiMr 
marry  nor  are  [wives]  giren  in  mariia^,  bnt  are  (^  Siffi/Hi^ 
as  [the]  angels  oiQxA  {h  dJpwru)  in  hearen." 

Mark  xii.  25.  "For  when  thej  shall  rise  from  die  dmB. 
thej  ueither  many  nor  are  giren  in  marriage,  bnt  an  Of 
ayyttju)  as  [the]  angela  in  heaven"  (Jv  n%  aupnaic  in  fl^ 
heavens). 

Lnke  is  yet  more  explicit  (xx.  84-86).  "Hie  children  of 
this  world  (nu  muwe  nvnu)  marry  and  are  given  in.mn- 
riage,  but  they  that  shall  be  acconnted  winthy  to  obtriti 
that  world  {rZv  uiuvef  iuhtu  ri^*)  and  the  resiirrection  fhuntbe 
dead  (koi  t^;  ivaaraniut  **ie  i*  MNpu*  and  that  reanirectim  vUiA 
is  Jrom  aTrumg  the  dead,  viz.  the  fiist  resniTecti<m),  BttS^ 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  Deiiher  can  they  ^e  ^^ 
more ;  for  they  are  {itayytiM)  equal  to  [the]  angelsi  and  ns 
children  (uioi  eons)  of  QoA,  being  cluldreii  (£«•'  son»)  of  tiba 
resnrreotioD." 

'Die  Saviour  having  told  the  Saddacees  that  they  were  in 
error,  and  the  sonrce  of  their  error,  proceeds  to  inform  i 
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the  raised  dead,  or  the  incongruity  of  their  condition  with  the 
marriage  relation,  may  be  uncertain.  Perliaps  he  intended 
botli.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  context  and  other  parts 
of  Scriptare  that  he  did  not  intend  a  comparison  in  all 
respects.  The  subject  did  not  call  for  it.  Besides  men  and 
tngels  are,  and  for  ever  will  be,  different  orders  of  creatures, 
and  while  men,  dwelling  on  this  earth  and  invested  with 
bodies  of  flesh  and  blood,  will  for  ever  be  inferior  to  the 
angels,  yet  those  of  the  race  who  shall  be  counted  worthy 
of  the  resurrection  of  which  our  Lord  spoke,  will,  by  virtue 
of  their  union  to  him  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe),  be 
exalted  to  a  greater  glory  and  a  more  glorious  inherit- 
ance than  are  attainable  by  the  angels.  (See  1  Cor.  vi.  3 ; 
Heb.  ii.  5,  7 ;  John  xvii.  22-24 ;  and  see  notes  Joum.  viii. 
97-100,  and  96,  96.) 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  case  the  Saviour  might  have 
dropped  the  subject ;  but  the  erroneous  doctrine  which  sug- 
gested it,  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  the  Elect  Church, 
the  members  of  which,  we  have  seen,  are  to  constitute  that 
nation  to  whom  he  had  just  before  dechired  tlie  kingdom  of 
Grod  shall  be  given.  He,  therefore,  took  up  the  main  ques- 
tion anil  went  on  to  say. 

Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  w^hicli  was  spoken  unto  you 
by  Grod,  saying  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  God  is  not  [the]  God  of  [the] 
dead  [men]  but  of  [the]  living." 

Mark  xii.  26,  27.  **  And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they 
rifle,  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush, 
God  spake  unto  him,  saying :  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  He  is  not  the 
God  of  [the]  dead  [men]  but  [the]  God  of  [the]  living ;  ye 
therefore  do  greatly  err." 

Luke  XX.  37,  38.  "  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised  [do  rise] 
even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush,  when  he  called  the  Lord 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob :  For  he  is  not  [a]  God  of  [the]  dead  [men]  but  of 
[the]  living:  for  all  live  unto  Ilim." 

This  answer  silenced  the  SaJducecs,  as  we  learn  from 
VB.  84.  The  multitude,  who  heard  it,  perceived  its  conclu- 
siveness.   Yet  (strange  to  say)  learned  men  are  not  agreed 
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wherein  its  force  or  appodtenen  cotiNtte.  A  raeeDt  aob* 
mentator,  after  atating  some  of  the  doubts  which  have  baM 
raised  upon  the  qneatini,  reBoIvee  them  bj  rappoaiiig  tlwt 
the  answer  was  not  intended  aa  an  argnmenf,  hot  aa  n 
authoritative  declaration  of  the  trath.  We  regard  it  m 
both.  But  we  are  chiefly  eeocemed  with  it  at  [ 
an  argument,  and  in  that  light  the  byetlodvB  aad  E 
cees  regarded  it. 

Itis  usual  with  commentattNTs  to  isolate  the  whole  of  thiapM-' 
sage  from  tlie  preceding  context,  and  interpret  it  as  they  would 
in  iay  other  connexion.  Xhecasewhich  the  Baddnceea  atatad 
and  the  question  which  they^nt  npon  it  are  totally  naUka 
the  question  of  the  Herodians,  and  both  eqnally  '*'iirawh 
from  the  parables  previonaly  recorded.  TiuA  is  ooncede^ 
Yet  if  we  carefully  consider  onr  SaTioar*a  repliea  to  Hhmk 
questions,  in  connexion  with  the  parables,  we  shall  perodTC 
^  same  vein  of  thought  lying  underneath  hotb,  <mly  with 
different  modifications  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  nb- 
jecte  to  which  it  is  applied.     This  we  have  endeavored  to 
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nrarrection  of  all  those  of  them  who  had  died  in  faith,  as 
the  necessary  or  appointed  means  of  conferring  on  them  the 
ooTenanted  blessings;  consequently,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
nation  had  received  Jesus  with  the  obedience  of  the  heart 
(instead  of  rejecting  him),  God  would  have  not  only  con- 
ferred the  promised  kingdom  upon  them,  but  upon  all  those 
(their  ancestors)  who  had  lived  and  died  in  the  exercise  of 
the  like  faith.  We  see  not  how  otherwise  (though  we  do 
not  allege  our  ignorance  as  an  argument),  God  could  have 
fnlfilled  his  covenant  with  them,  and  we  are  justified  in 
flflsoming  that  he  would  have  fulfilled  it  in  this  way,  by  the 
reiaoning  of  the  Baviour  in  the  passage  under  consideration, 
and  of  the  apostle  in  Heb.  xi.  17-19.  Yet  such  an  argu- 
ment, framed  apon  the  covenant  at  Horeb,  would  have  been 
hypothetical,  inasmuch  as  the  nation  had  forfeited  the  con- 
dition npon  which  the  kingdom  was  promised.  Hence  our 
Lord  fell  back,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  upon  the 
earlier  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham,  and  con- 
finned  unto  Isaac  and  Jacob,  which  (being  absolute  and 
nnconditional  in  its  terms)  the  apostle  informs  us  (Gal. 
iii.  17),  remained  firm  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture  of 
die  covenant  made  at  Horeb.     (See  Eom.  xi.  30.) 

It  is  under  this  earlier  covenant,  which  (as  we  have  just 
Baid)  is  absolute  and  unconditional  in  its  terms,  that 
the  elect  nation  or  substituted  people  of  which  our  Lord 
spoke  (Matt  xxi.  43),  are  to  be  raised  up  and  formed  (Gal. 
iiL  17).  This  earlier  covenant  comprises  also  within  its 
scope  the  covenant  with  David  (Gal.  iii.  16),  which  (unlike 
that  which  was  made  with  the  nation  at  Horeb)  is  also 
absolute  and  unconditional  in  its  terms  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5; 
Ii.  Iv.  3 ;  Acts  xiii.  34). 

The  blessings  promised  in  all  these  covenants  are  of  the 
most  exalted  nature, — the  gift  of  immortality,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  exaltation  to  thrones  of  glory  in  the  times  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things.  This  elect  people  are  designated 
under  various  relations,  all  of  which  are  unspeakably 
glorious.  They  are  called  the  Eedeemed  of  Christ,  his 
friends,  his  brethren,  his  children,  his  witnesses,  his  bride, 
his  members,  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  of  his 
bones ;  his  fellow -sufferers,  fellow-kings,  fellow-priests,  the 
80D8  of  Gk>d,  sons  of  the  resurrection,  the  temples  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.    They  are  said  to  be  one  viUiCBjiH^-aad!te 
their  firet-boro  brotbor.  + 

Tbeee  intimate  relationB  to  the  Momiah,  and  the  andtli 
service,  under  him,  wbich  BQcb  dengnatiwB  or  deaeriiptfMi 
imply,  in  the  admim'stratioti  of  the  kingdom  of  Go^Hklfl 
involved  in  the  covenants  which  Ood  made  wiUi  AbnkaA 
and  David,  as  well  as  in  tbe  oovenant  vfaieh  be  mad»  vfth 
the  nation  of  Israel  at  Horeb,  the  principal  differenoe  Itttajf 
that  in  the  former  the  promiaee  were  abi(date,inthe'li  " 
they  were  conditioned  npwi  tbe  obed^inoe  of  tbe  \ 
But  if  there  be  no  resnirectirai  of  the  dead,  none  of  i 
privileges  can  be  enjoyed,  neidter'  CSirirt  Bor  Us  dMMl 
people  could  be  raised,  and  conseqnentlj  dw  bleaainiy  A» 
feit«d  by  the  nation  were,  at  the  beat,  bat  sphemcairi-fa 
their  natnre,  and  their  loss  not-  greatly  to  be  d^bred.  (Bm 
1  Cor.  XV.  33.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  Saddncees,  therefore,  made  all  thsM 
covenants  empty  and  vain  things  (see  1  Cor.  zv.  19-18)^ 
especially  in  respect  to  those  wlio  had  died  in  the  faith,  with 
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It  is  not  probable  that  even  the  mo8t  learned,  orthodox, 
and  devont  of  the  nation  at  that  time  had  any  proper  con- 
ception of  the  richness  and  glory  of  these  covenants,  or  of 
the  particular  intent  with  which  the  Saviour  alleged  them. 
Hey  contain  unfathomable  mysteries  (1  Cor.  ii.  7-9).  But 
they  understood  that  the  promises  which  GK)d  made  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  were  absolute,  and  they 
believed  that  he  would  surely  perform  them,  even  to  those 
of  former  generations,  who  had  part  in  them ;  and  on  this 
ground,  mainly,  they  taught  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(flee  Acts  xxiv.  15),*  and  to  this  extent  our  Lord's  reply  to 
the  Sadducees  confirmed  it. 

■  The  words  he  quoted,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  conveyed  a  distinct 


*  Three  opinions  ioncfaing  the  resurrection  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less 
dtent  among  the  Jews.    (1)  Some  maintained  that  only  the  just* or  righteous 
of  their  nation  would  be  raised;  (2)  others  maintained  that  the  whole  of 
tbor  rac«  (all  Israelites)  would  be  raised ;  and  (8)  some  maintained  that  all 
Inelites  and  »ome  Gentiles  would  be  raised.    It  is  evident  from  Acts  xxiv. 
14^  16,  that  the  Jews  of  St  Paul's  day  did  not  adopt  the  first  of  these  opi- 
nioni,  but  they  appear  to  have  limited  the  resurrection  to  their  nation.    In 
Bom.  ix.  8-5,  Paul  teaches  that  the  adoption  (by  which  he  meant  the  resur- 
reetion,  Rom.  viii.  28)  pertained  to  Israelites ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  that 
the  resurrection,  as  a  term  of  the  original  covenant^  was  limited  to  Israel. 
Rabbi  Bechai  says,  God  granted  four  special  honors  to  Israel,  viz:  (1)  the 
hud  of  Canftan,  (2)  the  law,  (8)  prophecy,  and  (4)  the  resurrection  of  the 
dmd,    Joaephns,  though  obscure,  evidently  did  not  believe  the  resurrection 
vould  be  univeraaL    Yet  the  Pharisees  held  that  cUl  muIm  were  immortal, 
lad  that  the  souls  of  pious  Gentiles  would  be  happy,  though  in  a  disembodied 
itate  (see  Lardner  Oredib.,  bk.  i.  ch.  4,  §  i.),  and  that  the  souls  of  wicked 
Gentiles  would  suffer  punishment  in  their  disembodied  state  (see  Acts  xix.  15, 
wher«  a  fpirit  is  represented  as  tpeaking).    The  philosophical  Greeks,  on  the 
oth«r  hand,  treated  the  doctrine  with  ridicule  (Acts.  xviL  82).    In  Rom.  ii 
1>15,  Paul  addresses  unbelieving  Jews,  mainly  upon  principles  admitted  by 
them.    In  the  ICth  verse  he  advances  a  doctrine  which  they  denied.    In  vs. 
7th  and  10th  he  speaks  of  the  rewards  of  well-duing,  and  in  vs.  8th  and  9th 
of  the  punishment  of  those  who  do  evil.    It  is  probable  the  idea  of  the 
rtsurrection  of  the  body  is  included  in  the  ((ui/v  diwiov)  eternal  life  spoken 
of  in  the  7th  verse.     Ilowever  this  may  be,  the  New  Testament  teaches  the 
absolute  universality  of  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 
But  it  does  not  teach  that  all  men,  universally,  will  be  raised  from  the  dead 
ai  ^me  and  tfu  •anu  time.    There  is  a  firMt  and  a  Beamd  resurrection  (Rev.  xx. 
I,  12;  Luke  xiv.  14).     The  children  of  the  covenant  only  (or  that  elect 
nation  of  which  our  Lord  spoke.  Matt.  xxi.  48)  shall  have  part  in  the  first 
rssnrrcction.     See  Harmar's  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  221-264,  for  a  more 
fan  aeeount  of  the  Jewish  doetrine  of  the  resutreotion. 


alloeion  to  the  coTeaant  Qoi  made  with  tho8B  fitthen,*  ad 
the  avowal  that  he  was  their  God,  implied  that  he  wovU 
pnnctuaUy  fulfil  to  them  all  He  had  pnaniaed.  Had  Sb 
promiBed  them  nothing  more  than  the  immortali^  of  Uwb 
Bouls,  then  nothing  more  could  be  infeiTed  from  tliia  nlfr 
tioD,  But  his  covenant  included  their  poeteri^,  the  Gifr 
tiles,  even  the  worid  itaelf  (Bom.  ir.  18 ;  OaL  iiL  8),  ad 
many  specific  bleeeings  which  (in  a  dispenaatioa  dtnnif 
which  death  has  reigned  and  hitherto  has  paaaed  npoo  lO^ 
Bom.  V.  14)  could  not  be  fulfilled  without  laiaing  them  fron 
the  dead,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  reoipients  d  tto 
corenanted  blessings.  To  be  their  God,  then,  in  the  mbm 
of  the  covenant,  is  to  be  their  Ood  aa  living  men  sot  M  db- 
embodied  epirita.  The  force  of  the  last  clause  (Luke  ix.  9S^ 
"  for  all  live  onto  him,"  will  be  perceived  from  the  foUmr- 
ing  paraphrase  :  "He  who  created  all  things  atfiratontof 
nothing,  and  by  whom  all  creatures  live,  wills  to  be  a  God 
to  them,  as  living  not  aa  dead  men.  For  eo  he  iuteijneti 
bis  own  covenant  with  them,  and  nothing,  not  death  il 
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debatable  one.  It  was  a  practical  question,  and  the  lawyer, 
no  doubt,  proposed  it  under  the  impression  of  its  importance 
in  that  respect  to  the  nation,  which  he  took  it  for  granted 
would  continue  still  to  exist,  with  undiminished  prosperity, 
tiU  Messiali  should  come  and  crown  it  with  unwont^ 
glory  and  power.  Our  Lord's  reply,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
framed  upon  a  vivid  and  perfect  apprehension  of  the  divine 
purposes.  The  whole  scheme  of  Providence,  stretching  for- 
ward to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  was  present  to  his 
mind,  and  his  answer,  while  it  was  perfectly  apposite  to  the 
question,  had  a  designed  though  imexplained  reference  to 
impending  and  remote  events,  of  which  the  lawyer  had  no 
conception. 

We  interpret  this  answer  then  (as  we  did  that  to  the 
question  of  the  Herodians)  with  reference  not  merely  to  the 
actual  posture  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  but  its  future  for- 
tunes in  all  time  to  come.  The  people,  it  need  not  be 
repeated,  were  on  the  eve  of  their  national  overthrow  and 
dispersion.  Jerusalem,  then  standing  in  beauty  and  strength, 
was  soon  to  be  destroyed.  The  temple  in  which  they  then 
stood  was  to  be  utterly  demolished.  Ail  their  political,  social, 
domestic,  and  religious  ties  were  to  be  disrupted  by  their  dis- 
persion among  the  nations.  A  new  dispensation  was  about 
to  be  opened,  in  which  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  temple 
would,  in  a  few  years,  become  impracticable.  To  this  con- 
dition our  Lord  alluded  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in 
his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  23) ; 
and  now  again,  though  less  explicitly,*  at  the  close  of  it  in 
the  words  we  are  considering.  What  part  of  the  law  of 
Moses — let  the  reader  consider  the  question — could  this 
people  observe  and  practise,  during  those  days  of  vengeance 
which  were  approaching,  when  their  city  should  be  subject 
to  Grentile  power  and  themselves  scattered  by  the  sword } 

The  Saviour,  in  view  of  these  events,  took  occasion  to 
embody  in  these  two  precepts  all  of  the  law  which,  from 
that  time  onward,  would  be  useful  to  them.  The  typical 
parts  of  it  he  was  himself  about  to  fulfil.  The  spiritual  parts 
of  it  only  could  they  carry  with  them  and  observe  and 
transmit  to  tlieir  children.  These  could  be  retained  by  them, 
and  ought  to  be,  under  the  most  adverse  and  distressing  cir- 
eumatances.    The  gospel  would  indeed  be  preached  to  them. 
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enjoining  repentance  towardB  Ood,  and  ftiOi  in  their  rqeotad 
Heaeiah,  without  which  the;  nei&er  vonld  nor  conld  obegr 
these  precepts — the  fint  of  vhich  was  the  meunre  of  flw 
alliance  they  owe  to  God,  and  the  second  the  meamm  tf 
Ibe  dntj  he  reqnired  of  them  towards  their  fellqw^realumi 
Taken  in  connexion  with  his  anawer  to  the  Herodiaiia  (mi 
TB.  91  and  note)  they  fbrm  a  compendious  code  of  their  dfB 
or  political,  social'  and  religions  dnties.  Indeed  llie  jM 
precept  in  thu  answer  is  expository  of  the  Moonet  piMMyl 
in  the  answer  to  the  Herodions.  For  when  he  said  to  Am^ 
Bender  to  God  the  things  that  are  God^  he  impow4  M 
other  dnty  than  that  of  ^Ifilling  this  fitat  and  great  owfe- 
mand.    (See  Mark  ziL  S3,  3S,  84.) 

Considered  in  this  view  there  is  great  beanfy  in  Unn 
answers  of  our  blessed  I^rd  to  the  ensnaring  qnestioas  pn^ 
posed  to  him  as  he  was  aboat  to  leave  the  temple.  Hov 
suitable  to  the  loftiness  of  his  character  I  He  speaks  as  • 
lawgirer,  abrogating,  in  some  sense,  the  former  code  (whldi 
was  soon  to  become  impracticable  in  many  of  its  preoepto) 
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Divid  then  call  him" — ^Adoni,  my  "  Lord" — ^not  my  son, — 
«  how  then  is  he"— the  Christ^"  his  Son  ?" 

lliese  questions,  we  conceive,  were  suggested  by  the 
qnestion  of  the  lawyer  which  has  just  been  considered,  or 
rather  by  the  answer  which  our  Lord  had  given  to  it.  He 
had  jnst  declared  the  duty  they  owed  to  God.  The  same 
duty,  however,  they  owed  to  him  as  God's  vicegerent  on 
earth  (John  v.  21,  22,  28).  Yet  they  had  virtually  rejected 
him,  under  a  misapprehension  of  his  nature  and  office.  The 
second  of  these  questions  (founded  upon  the  quotation  from 
ft.  ex.  1),  pointed  them  directly  to  the  source  of  their  error. 
As  if  be  had  said,  ^^  The  Christ  promised  to  you  is  a  much 
more  exalted  being  than  you  conceive  him  to  be.  Even 
David,  in  whom  you  glory,  as  the  greatest  of  your  kings, 
moved  by  inspiration,  called  him  his  (Adon)  Lord.  It  is, 
then,  only  in  some  mysterious  sense  that  David  calls  him 
his  Son." 

That  the  person  whom  David  calls  his  (Adon)  Lord  is  the 
Christ,  is  evident  from  the  question.  In  fact  the  Saviour 
assumes  it  as  unquestionable,  and  the  Pharisees  did  not  deny 
the  assumption,  and  this  proves  that  such  was  the  commonly 
received  interpretation.  That  the  same  person — this  Lord 
(Adon)  of  David — is  a  priest  for  ever,  according  to  the  order 
of  Melchizedec,  is  proved  by  the  4th  verse  of  the  (cxth) 
Psalm,  from  which  this  quotation  is  made.  Now  the  office 
of  priest  belongs  to  the  human  nature.  A  priest  must  be 
a  man,  not  an  angel,  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  the  Son  of 
God  in  his  divine  nature ;  for  every  high  priest,  saith  the 
apostle,  is  taken  froni  among  m^i,  &c.,  Heb.  v,  1-6.  (See 
Whitby's  Com.  on  Heb.  vii.  1 ;  also  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  Heb.  xii. 
24.)  Of  course,  David  had  respect  to  the  hv/man  nature  of 
Christ,  when  he  called  him  his  (Adon)  Lord.  We  may  add 
that,  in  his  human  nature  only,  was  the  Messiah  capable  of 
exaltation.  In  his  divine  nature,  he  was  God  (John  i.  1). 
The  whole  of  this  Psalm,  in  fact,  is  prophetical  of  the  exal- 
tation of  Christ  as  tJie  Son  of  Man^  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  is  so  treated  by  the  inspired  apostles 
(Mark  xvi.  19  ;  Acts  ii.  84-36  ;  Eph.  i.  20-22  ;  Ileb.  ii.  7,  8,  x. 
12,  13,  vi.  20 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25  ;  and  see  Matt 
xxvi.  64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62 ;  Luke  xxii.  69).  Finally  the  per- 
son represented  as  speaking  throughout  this  Psalm  is  Jeho* 
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nh  (eee  Heb.  text) — the  penon  rcprceonted  as  bdng  spokw 
to,  David  calls  his  (Adon)  Lord.  Ibej  caQnot,  therafbM^ 
be  one  aod  the  same  penon. 

The  Saviour's  question  then  present!  tlus  difBcnlty:  hov 
the  Messiah  in  his  human  natnre  can  be  the  Lord  rf  DatU 
fltim  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  was  to  deecend.  Kb 
to  be  observed  here,  that  the  qaestion  is  framed  according  to 
the  conception  which  the  Pharisees  themaelrea  entertaioed  tf 
the  Christ  They  regarded  him  merely  as  a  man,  like  Dsrl^ 
although  a  greater  man,  and  a  more  Bncceosfbl  and  gloiiirai 
king.  Had  they  beUeved  that  the  Bon  of  God  in  his  diTbA 
nature  would  become  incarnate  in  the  pervon  of  the  Heariilii 
the  question  would  hare  preeented  no  difficulty  except  tint 
vhidi  arises  from  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Faalm. 
lliey  might  hare  said,  The  Uessiah  will  nnite  in  hig  penoil 
the  Divine  and  the  human  natures,  and  David  recogniaed 
him  as  his  superior  in  his  divine  nature  and  in  his  haman 
natnre,  only  in  consequence  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  it 
by  its  iiiiion  witli  tho  divine  nature.     This  is  tlie  solution  of 
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In  reference  to  this  relation,  we  conceive,  the  Lord  Jesus 
proposed  this  question  to  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Psalm  (ex.) 
justifies  this  interpretation :  For  the  same  exalted  being 
whom  David  calls  his  Lord  (Adoni)  Jehovah  constitates  a 
priest  for  ever  (^v  <'ov  aiwva,  LXX.;  Heb.  v.  6),  and  exalts  to  his 
right  hand.  In  this  sublime  relation,  David  in  the  Spirit 
beheld  him,  when  he  called  him  "  Lord." 

Hie  reader  is  referred  for  a  more  full  explanation  of  the 
grounds  of  this  interpretation,  to  the  notes  on  Matt.  viii.  23- 
27,  24,  26,  27,  28,  32 ;  ix.  4;  xi.  25-27 ;  xii.  8, 18 ;  xiii.  37- 
48;  xvi.  13,  14, 28 ;  xvii.  22,  23 ;  xx.  28,  which  it  is  hoped 
he  will  carefully  consider,  before  he  rejects  it. 

Matt  xxii.  46.  "And  no  man" — no  one  of  them — "  was 
able  to  answer  him  a  word" — no  one  of  them  could  give 
the  reason  or  explain  why  or  in  what  sense  David  called 
the  Christ  his  Lord. 

They  did  not  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Messiah's 
nature  either  as  the  Son  of  Man  or  Son  of  God.  It  was  as 
much  hidden  from  tlie  learned  of  the  nation  as  it  was  from 
the  common  people  (John  xii.  34 ;  see  Eev.  xxii.  16).  His 
priesthood  too,  or  the  nature  and  grounds  of  it,  and  the 
sacrifice  which  it  was  appointed  to  him  to  make,  were 
equally  hidden  from  them.  This  is  evident  from  the 
labored  argument  of  the  apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, chap,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.  This  priesthood  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  was  connected  with  his  Adamic  office 
as  the  Son  of  Man.  The  Saviour  gave  them  no  other  clue 
to  the  question  than  that  furnished  by  the  Psalm  from 


by  ito  ruler  (Adon)  or  Lord.  In  this  sense  we  apply  the  word  to  the  Son  of 
Mmn,  AK  the  (Adon)  Lord  and  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  world.  Such  powen 
•od  prerogatives  belong,  by  Divine  constitution,  to  his  Adamic  character 
(Pki  Till  6;  Heb.  IL  7,  8).  The  word  is  an  appellative,  and  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture as  well  with  reference  to  God  as  to  men.  Thus,  in  Ps.  viii.  1,  Jehovah 
IS  addressed  as  (Adonenu)  our  Lord — oar  supporter.  And  such  he  is,  in*th« 
highest  possible  sense.  In  one  of  our  hymns  we  say :  "  God  my  supporter, 
(Adoni,  my  Adon)  and  my  hope,  my  Help  for  ever  nigh  "  Sarah  called  Abrs* 
ham  (Adoni)  my  Lord  (Gen.  xviiL  12 ;  1  Pet  iii.  6),  in  the  sense  of  her  inferi* 
ority  to  and  dependence  on  him.  (See  various  examples  of  the  use  of  this 
word  in  Pfe.  xiL  4;  Gen.  zlv.  8;  Exod.  xxiii.  17 ;  Ps.  cxiv.  7 ;  Is.  l  24;  Mai  iii 
1 ;  Josh,  iii  11 ;  Ps.  xevii.  6;  Gen.  xxiii.  6,  4^c)  Some  find  the  same  figurativs 
idea  in  the  word  ffaotXtta  (king)  because  a  king  if  quasi  0aotv  mv  Xccu.  (See  Qns- 
itkiiH  Comm.  Heb.  Ling,  and  Forster's  Heb.  Lex.;  also,  Taylor's  Heb.  Ck^neotd). 
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which  ho  ma<le  the  quotation.  It  was  not  one  of  the  things 
which  it  belonged  to  him,  at  that  time,  to  explain :  for  tha 
Pealm  presupposed  liis  rejection  bj  them,  as  his  enemies, 
and  liis  exaltation,  after  his  sacrificial  work  was  performed, 
to  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  It  aho  presupposed  his  right,  as 
their  Lord,  to  the  eupreine  homage  of  their  natures — the 
same  homage  which  he  had  just  declared  was  doe  to  God 
the  Father  (vs.  37).  Herein  lies  the  connexion  between  this 
ctnestioQ  of  the  Saviour  and  tho  question  of  the  lawyi 
The  lawyer  had  asked  him,  what  ia  the  chief  duty  of 
the  great  commandment  of  the  law.  The  Saviour  answei 
"Supreme  love  to  God,  and  the  offering  np  to  him  and 
service  of  all  the  energies  of  your  natures."  He  then 
qnires,  "  But  what  think  ye  of  the  homage  doe  to  Christ' 
David,  the  greatest  of  your  kings,  and  honored  above  theid' 
all  by  the  covenant  God  made  with  him  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  35-37), 
called  him  big  Lord,  thus  acknowledging  bis  subjection  to  him, 
although  he  was  not  to  be  raised  np  from  his  seed  till  long 
after  liis  death  (Acts  ii.  29-31).     How  then  could  David 


this 
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which  he  himself  had  giveD,  because  that  had  been  disre- 
garded in  the  case  of  his  servants.  The  event,  it  need  not  be 
added,  falsified  this  expectation.  Tlie  son  found  himself,  at 
the'very  moment  of  his  arrival,  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  To 
tliis  circumstance  of  the  parable,  the  Saviour,  as  we  con- 
ceive, tacitly  alludes  in  his  quotation  from  the  Psalm  (ex.  1). 
For  observe,  the  question  he  proposed  to  the  Pharisees 
tamed  exclusively  upon  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord."  There  was  no  occasion  then  to 
quote  the  clause  which  relates  to  the  subjugation  of  Mes- 
siah's enemies,  unless  he  intended  a  latent  or  indirect  allu- 
sion to  his  actual  posture  at  that  time.  Thus  considered, 
this  part  of  the  quotation  is  full  of  meaning.  Jerusalem,  at 
that  very  time,  was  crowded  with  myriads  of  enemies  who, 
on  the  third  day  thereafter,  were  to  demand  his  crucifixion. 
Pilate  and  Herod  and  Koman  soldiers  were  there.  (See 
Acts  iv.  27.)  That  very  hour  he  had  been  insidiously 
attapked  by  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  Herodians  and 
Pharisees,  with  the  design  to  ensnare  him,  and  compass 
his  death.  We  may  add,  the  quotation  was  also  a  predic- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  confiict,  and,  in  this  particular, 
it  goes  beyond  the  parable.  It  foretells  his  exaltation  to 
Jehovah's  throne,  and  the  utter  subjugation  of  all  his  ene- 
mies by  Divine  power,  and  the  exaction  of  the  homage  due 
to  him  as  the  Lord  of  David  and  the  Lord  of  the  w  orld. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  these  questions  of  our  Lord  spring 
from  the  same  great  vein  of  thought  which  pervades  all 
his  instructions  in  the  temple  upon  that  memorable  day. 
Although  drawn  forth  by  disconnected  and  apparently 
irrelated  questions,  there  is  a  logical  connexion  between 
his  questions  and  his  answers  to  their  questions,  eminently 
Buited  to  the  solemn  occasion,  and  the  Divine  Majesty  of 
the  Saviour. 

Matt  chap,  xxiii.  A  leading  object  of  these  notes  is  to 
trace  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts  of  the  evangelical 
record,  and  thus  to  illustrate  obscure  yet  confessedly  im- 
portant passages,  and  also  furnish  distinct  internal  evidence 
of  its  truth.  Of  critical  commentaries  we  have  an  abun- 
dance, but  none  written  with  a  sole  view  to  this  object. 
The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  much  in  this 
way,  but  what  he  has  done  may  serve,  to  some  extent,  as 
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hints  to  others  more  competeat  to  the  nndertaking,  and 
more  at  leisnre  to  accomplish  iL     In  the  note  on  MatL  i.  1, 
it  wae  suggested,  that  this  goepel  was  composed  according 
to  a  pre-conceived  plan  which  the  author  kept  steadily  in 
view,  hoth  in  the  selection  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  composiug  it.     In  the  note  on  Matt.  xiv.  1,  2, 
(Vol.  xi.  Joum.  388)  this  matter  was  adverted  to  again,  and 
the  reader  was  invited  to  review  the  proofs  which  had  beeo 
given  in  support  of  the  hypothesis.     We  now  remark  t' 
whatever   judgment   different   readers   may   fonn   of  thl^J 
method  of  the  evangelist,  none,  it  is  probable,  will  be  diaf] 
posed  to  deny  that  our  Lord,  in  hia  discourses  and  conversft^l 
tions,  pursued  a  chain  of  tliought  which,  if  the  linkn  c' 
connexion  could  be  discovered,  would  satisfactorily  explaii^l 
many  expressions  and   transitions  otherwise  obscnre,  if  nrf^ 
qaite   unaccountable.      Wiiat   the   writer  means   by   i" 
remark  will  be  understood  by  those  readers  who  have  care- 
fully considered  the  notes  on  the  2l6t  and  22d  chapters. 
We  have  now  come  to  one  of  tlie  most  obscure  transitione 
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At  first  view  it  strikes  ns  as  an  inconsistency  that  our  Lord 
shoald  at  such  a  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned, either  admit  the  authority  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees to  occupy  the  seat  of  Moses,  or  enjoin  it  on  the  people 
or  his  disciples  to  obey  their  injunctions.  What  further 
need  could  there  be  for  their  instructions,  seeing  he  was  so 
soon  to  prepare  and  send  to  them  other  and  inspired  teach- 
ers, who  would  authoritatively  and  infallibly  declare  to 
them  the  Divine  will  ?  Our  perplexity  is  increased  when 
we  consider  the  character  which  he  proceeds  almost  imme- 
diately to  draw  of  these  teachers.    (See  vs.  13-36.) 

To  relieve  the  subject  of  this  difficulty  we  must  consider 
that  our  Lord  had  in  view  the  course  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  respite  of  judgment  God  would  give  the  nation 
during  (what  we  may  consider)  the  life-time  of  that  genera- 
tion. In  the  remarks  on  Matt.  xxii.  6,  8,  and  Acts  iii.  19, 
21  (Vol.  X.  pp.  569-678),  it  was  intimated  that  a  further 
trial  was  to  be  made  of  the  nation,  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  space  of  nearly  forty  years,  during 
which  they  should  have  an  order  of  proofs  which  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  Divine  plan  to  give  them  during  our 
Lord's  personal  ministry.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  proofs 
was  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  to  this  he  alluded  under 
the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet,  in  his  answer  to  the  demand 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  made  upon  him  for  further 
evidence.  (See  Matt.  xvi.  4,  and  xii.  38-40,  and  notes  on 
those  verses ;  Luke  xi.  30  is  very  explicit.)  Of  the  fact  of 
his  resurrection  they  had  the  most  convincing  evidence. 
(See  notes  on  Matt,  xxviii.  11-15,  Journ.  Vol.  x.  87-92.) 
This  evidence  was  to  be  enhanced  by  the  testimony  and 
enforced  by  the  miraculous  powers  and  other  extraordinary 
gifts  conferred  upon  the  apostles,  who  for  a  time  confined 
their  ministry  to  the  nation.  (See  Acts,  chap  x.,  xi.  19, 
mi.  46 ;  see  also  Rom.  ix.  4.)  It  is  wortliy  of  remark  that 
the  duration  of  this  respite  of  judgment  (upon  the  perad ven- 
ture the  nation  might  still  believe  and  obey)  was  not  chro- 
nologically defined.*  God  reserved  it  in  his  own  power  to 
put  an  end  to  it  by  his  providence,  as  he  did  the  times  and 

^  Pcrhftpt  ftlMN  is  ft  mytUcal  aUution  to  it  in  the  forty  days  appointed  for 
the  repeaUuiee  of  Nineveb,  as  we  shall  have  oceaaion  to  notice  hereafter. 
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t!je  seasons  appointed  to  precede  the  restitution  of  the  king- 
dom to  Israiil  (Acts  i.  6,  7).  The  end  of  the  respite,  we 
l^now,  eiune  when  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  destroyed, 
and  the  nation  was  broken  up  and  dispersed  among  the 
Gontile^i.  (See  notes  on  the  parable  of  the  marriage,  Matt 
xxii.  tj,  8,  ante  pp.  83,  S9.)  Tiie  aense  of  the  verses  under 
consideration,  tlierefore,  as  we  conceive  of  it,  is  expressed  in 
the  following  paraphrase : 

"The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  aeat,  and,  by 
divine  piirmisRion,  tliey  will  continue  to  occupy  it  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  greater  part  of  this  generation.  For 
it  is  the  divine  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
wickedness  of  this  people,  to  put  them  upon  a  further  trial, 
under  the  economy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  prove 
whether  by  any  means  they  can  be  saved  from  the  dreadful 
judgments  which  liave  been  threatened  against  them.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  God  in  hia  providence  shall  permit  them 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office,  observe  and  do  what- 
soever thuy  shall  command  you  to  do,  in  accordance  with 
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antbortzed  to  carry  ont  the  di\-inG  plan  in  this  particular 
(ActB  XT.  23-29),  and  it  is  not  improhablo  that  it  was  on 
the  fttitliority  of  the  very  pasBsige  under  conaideration  the 
upoetles  drew  the  distinction,  before  mentioned,  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts. 

But  while  the  Saviour  thu8  recognised  the  anthority  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  as  teachers  of  the  law  (and  as  we 
may  say,  for  a  little  space,  prolonged  their  office,  by  his 
anthority),  he  cautioned  the  people  and  his  disciples  against 
the  evil  inflnenceof  their  example, — thus  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  their  personal  and  official  character  and  rela- 
tioDs.  The  Sadducees  aud  the  Herodiana  were  worse — 
certainly  not  better  men — than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
yet  nothing  is  said  of  them  in  the  ensuing  disconrse.  The 
reason  is,  the  latter  were  not  looked  upon  by  tlie  people  as 
teachers,  or  guides,  or  even  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  their 
conduct.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand, 
rightfully  occupied  the  seat  of  their  great  lawgiver,  and 
the  Lord  himself  had  just  given  his  own  sanction  to  their 
public  official  relations.  This  last  consideration  especially, 
rendered  the  caution  of  the  utmost  practical  importance, 
lest  the  command  he  had  given  his  disciples  and  the  people 
idunld  be  perverted.  Add  to  this  the  exterior  conduct  of 
~  t  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  we  may  infer  from  this  chap- 
i  beanliful  (vs.  27,  28)  and  imposing.  Apparently 
(  men  of  prayer  (vs.  14) — zealous  in  promoting 
I  (tb,  15) — punctilious  in  tlie  performance  of  the 
nsli^iona  obligations  (vs.  23).  Tiiey  not  only 
1  but  seemingly  deplored  tlie  sins  of  former 
",  and  were  carefnl  to  do  all  they  could 
dishonor  and  the  wrongs  which  had  been 
'  '  men  and  prtipjiels  of  former  age%  (tb. 
Pioar  therefore  given  this  command  with- 
e  spirit  and  intent  of  it  might  have  been 
pebeen — misconceived,  and  the  people 
6  inferred  his  approbation  of  them 
i  conduct,  as  well  as  of  their  authority 
mgly,  having  given  the  command  and 
Seeds  afterwards  to  lay  bare  Iheir  real 
t  of  God,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
lonceiving  his  meaning. 
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Verses  3  and  4.  "  But  do  ye  uot  after  their  works,  for 
tliey  Bay  and  do  not.  For  (indeed)  they  bind  heavy  bur- 
dens and  grievous  (difficult)  to  be  borne,  and  they  lay  tliem 
upon  tlie  shouldoi-s  of  men,  while  they  will  not  move  them 
with  one  of  their  tingers" — [will  not  put  forth  the  strength 
of  a  linger  to  move  them]. 

In  these  words  our  Lord  alludes  to  their  exposition  of  the 
precepts  of  Moseti,  ae  he  does  afterwards,  iu  several  instances, 
iu  his  direct  address  to  them  (vs.  16-18),  from  which  we 
infer  he  did  not  intend  to  enjoin  implicit  obcdieuce  to  all 
their  behests,  or  to  hold  them  up  as  infallible  interpreters 
of  the  law  they  bad  been  commissioned  to  explain.  The 
charge  brought  against  them  in  this  verse  is  au  excess 
of  power — an  unauthorized  imposition,  to  which  they  did 
not  give  even  the  sanction  of  their  own  example.  Had 
they  done  so,  it  would  have  been  in  the  natui'e  of  self-im- 
posed penances,  and  could  not  have  authorized  tiiem  to 
impose  them  on  others.  The  law,  our  Lord  had  himself  on 
.plained  in  several  important  particulars. 
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In  these  verses,  onr  Lord  describes  the  ruling  passions  of 
these  teachers.  They  were  ostentations  and  vain-glorions. 
They  loved  and  sought  for  distinction  in  social  intercourse, 
in  their  religious  assemblies,  and  in  other  public  places, 
and  everywhere  to  be  recognised  by  all  in  their  official 
relations.  EEad  this  been  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of 
them  they  were  nnfit  to  be  spiritual  shepherds;  and  none 
who  heard  these  words  could  fail  to  perceive  how  unworthy 
the  Saviour  deemed  them  of  the  distinctions  they  coveted. 

Verse  8.  "  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi " — my  master — 
"for  one  is  your  master  " — the  master  of  you  all — *'  Christ" 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  Lord  did  not,  during 
his  personal  ministry,  publicly  assume  or  take  to  himself 
the  title  of  Christ  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when 
arraigned  before  the  High  Priest,  ho  was  questioned  under 
a  solemn  adjuration  whether  he  was  the  Christ  or  not 
(Matt  XX vi.  63;  Mark  xiv.  61;  Luke  xxii.  67;  see  John 
X.  84).  So  far  from  assuming  the  title,  he  solemnly  charged 
his  disciples  to  tell  no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ  (Matt. 
xvi.  20  ;  see  note  on  that  verse  and  on  Matt.  xi.  3).  Nor 
did  he  assume  it  on  this  occasion.  But  what  he  said 
amounted  to  the  assertion  that  Moses  (in  whose  seat  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sat)  was  no  longer  their  master,  nor 
they  his  disciples.  Consequently,  a  new  order  of  things 
had  commenced,  nnder  one  greater  than  Moses  (Acts  iii. 
32;  Dent  xviii.  15,  18,  19),  whom  they  were  bound  to 
obey ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  permitted  continuance 
of  die  Levitical  ritual,  and  the  qualified  command  he  had 
just  given  them  to  obey  (so  long  as  Providence  should 
permit)  the  precepts  of  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat.  The 
command  he  had  given  was  indeed  an  assertion  of  authority 
which  none  but  the  "Christ  could  exercise.  It  was,  in  fact, 
an  extension  of  the  Levitical  ritual ;  and  of  the  authority  of 
those  to  whom  the.administration  of  it  had  been  committed. 
In  thia  view  the  mere  assumption  of  such  authority  (which 
none  but  the  Christ  could  exercise)  was  virtually  an 
assumption  of  the  character  of  Christ.  Still,  our  Lord  em- 
ploys the  title  without  any  direct  or  explicit  application  of 
it  to  himaelf,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  priests  and  the 
rolers  (who  doubtless  were  informed  of  all  that  transpired 
<m  this  occasion),  did  not  regard  it  such  an  assumption  of 
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the  office  as  would  be  a  siifficieut  fonndatioii  for  &  pabUc 
accnsation.  (See  Luke  xsii.  67;  Mark  siv.  61;  Matt. 
xxvi.  63.) 

Verse  8-11,  "And  all  ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no 
mail  t'atber,  for  one  is  yoar  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (» 
roiff  oi^javoif,  otiiiiipreaent).  Keitlier  be  ye  called  tnesten; 
for  one  is  your  master,  Christ;  and  he  that  is  greatest  (lit4* 
rally,  and  the  greatest  of  you)  shall  be  yonr  servant." 

Onr  Lord  had  before  declared  this  law  of  his  kingdom  ii 
B  private  conversation  with  the  twelve  apostles.  (See  Mi 
XX.  24-27;  see  notes  ante  pp.  41,  +2.)  Now  he  ] 
declares  it  in  the  temple  to  the  people  and  all  hie  disciples. 
As  a  nile  of  conduct  it  wag  the  reverse  of  tbeir  prvcon* 
ceived  opinions  of  honor  and  greatness,  as  well  as  of  the 
teachings  and  example  of  tlie  Scribes  and  Fbarisees. 
the  point  most  important  to  be  noticed  in  thia  conue] 
is  the  bearing  it  has  npon  the  undefined  period  of  respite 
grace  which  was  still  allotted  to  tbe  nation.  Aliboo^ 
their  worship  and  their  ceremonial  worship  would  be  per- 
mitted  for  a  time,  and  until  God,  in  his  providence,  shonld 


f  tbe 
iteo^^H 
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before  God.  Sin  has  wronght  the  distinctions  which 
hitherto  men  have  established  among  themselves.  Hence- 
forth Ohrist  is  yonr  only  Monarch,  and  God  the  Father  of 
All  is  yonr  Father.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  the  present 
order  of  things  will  be  reversed.  Your  greatest  honor  and 
0ory  will  be  to  serve  each  other." 

When  we  consider  the  occasion  npon  which  these  pre- 
cepts were  given,  and  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  they 
were  prononnced,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Saviour  intended 
to  abrogate  all  existing  and  hitherto  allowed  usages  under 
the  Levitical  economy  inconsistent  with  the  kingdom  he 
came  to  establish.  The  social  state  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  universal  and  perfect  obedience  to  these  precepts, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  realized  wlien  Israel  shall  be  restored 
to  their  land  and  to  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  new  covenant 
written  in  their  hearts  according  to  the  prediction  (Jere- 
miah xxxi.  81-34 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-11). 

That  they  were  not  observed  by  the  nation  at  that 
time,  nor  have  been  in  any  of  the  ages  since,  is  not  an 
objection  to  this  view  of  the  passage.  Our  Lord  foresaw 
that  until  the  Spirit  should  be  poured  from  on  high  his  will 
would  be  disregarded  not  only  by  avowed  enemies  but  by 
many  who  professed  to  be  his  disciples  and  followers.  It 
was  none  the  less  proper  however  (see  Matt.  v.  48)  for  him 
to  proclaim  the  law  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  annex  to  it  the 
sanction  in  the  following  verse  : 

Matt,  xxiii.  12.  "  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall 
be  abased,  and  he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be 
exalted." 

We  do  not  regard  these  words  as  merely  predictive  (as 
we  may  in  Luke  xiv.  11,  xviii.  14)  but  as  the  expression  of 
the  Saviour's  will  or  purpose.  They  are  words  of  legisla- 
tion, and  strictly  and  properly  a  legislative  sanction  in  the 
technical  sense.  It  has  been  observed  that  "  human  legis- 
lators have  for  the  most  part  chosen  to  make  the  sanction  of 
their  laws  rather  vindicatory  than  Temuneratory  or  to  consist 
rather  in  punishments  than  in  actual  particular  rewards." 
This  sanction  comprises  both  these  qualities.  It  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  root  of  the  evil — a  remarkable  character^ 
istic,  which  can  seldom  be  attained  in  human  legislation 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  executive  or  administrative 
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power  of  the  state.  Observe,  obedience  to  these  precepts 
is  the  appoiuted  way  to  eeciire  the  very  end  which  the  dis- 
obedience of  them  aims  to  attain.  Self-exattatioQ  is  a  breach 
of  this  iiindauitiutal  law  of  the  kingdom.  Its  appointed 
punishment  is  degradation  and  abasement  by  the  power  of 
CIn-iet  the  King.  Sell-humiliation  is  the  indispensable  qoa- 
lilicatioii  for  the  service  of  Christ.  It  la  a  grace  which  Grod 
alone  can  give,  and  the  greater  tlie  humiliatiou  the  greater 
the  gift  of  grace,  and  the  greater  the  qualiii cation  for 
exalted  service.  To  the  carnal  mind  such  a  law  is  a  para- 
dox, being  founded  upon  conditions  repugnant  to  the  innate 
principles  of  human  nature  as  it  now  is,  and  therefore  impos- 
sible tu  unrenewed  men.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  mysteriee 
of  the  kingdom  of  God, 

It  iiiis  been  remarked  that  these  precepts  (abating  the 
penal  portion  of  the  sanction)  are  substantially  the  same, 
as  our  Lord  gave  to  the  twelve  apostles  on  a  former  occasion. 
(See  Matt.  xx.  25-27  and  notes.)  It  should  now  be  added, 
that  the  addition  of  the  sanction  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
tho  diU'orenccof  the  application.     It  is.  indeed,  the  ^otw  law 
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iDAndmentB  of  the  law,  which  he  had  just  before  declared 
in  answer  to  the  qneetion  of  the  lawyer.  (See  Matt.  xxii. 
87, 40,  and  notes.) 

We  may  discern  here  another  link  in  the  chain  of  thought, 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  last  public  discourse  of 
our  Lord.  In  commenting  upon  his  question  to  the  Phari- 
sees, concerning  the  Christ  (Matt.  xxii.  41-46),  it  was  sug^ 
gested  that  he  claimed  for  himself  the  same  love,  honor, 
and  obedience  as  are  due  to  Qod  the  Father.  In  these 
rersee  he  explicitly  declares  that  while  God  the  Father  is 
&ther  of  all,  Ohrist  (the  Son  of  Man)  is  the  Master  or 
Monarch  of  all.  (See  noted  on  Matt  ix.  6,  and  xii.  8.)  He 
aBBumes  authority  over  the  laws  and  institutions  established 
by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  and  as  the  only  lawgiver  and  me- 
diator between  Gk>d  and  men,  on  the  one  hand  continues  by 
his  own  authority,  for  the  time  being,  the  ceremonial  parte 
of  their  worship ;  and  on  the  other  promulgates  new  precepts 
designed  to  effect  an  entire  change  of  their  exterior  life,  and 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  two  great  commandments 
of  the  law  affecting  their  inner  life.  Taken  together,  they 
form  the  code  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Gh)d,  distin- 
guished from  all  human  codes  alike  by  its  brevity  and  per- 
fectness.  It  is  the  outward  realization  of  these  laws,  through 
the  hearty  and  perfect  obedience  of  all,  which  the  Saviour 
taught  us  to  pray  for  in  the  prayer  he  indited  for  the  apostles 
— ^*'Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven" — and  it  is  from  their  actual  realization  we  can 
most  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  social  Utate  of  men  on  earth, 
when  that  kingdom  shall  be  outwardly  established  under 
the  reign  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  Phuxk 


Abt.  hi. — ^The  Judgments  foreshown  under  the  Viaub. 

Revelation,  Chapter  xv.  and  xvi. 

The  great  evils  with  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
recently  been  scourging  each  other  are  undoubtedly  among 
those  foreshown  under  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  Grod  (Bev. 
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and  xvi),  and  have  an  important  place  in  the  series  of  jndg> 
meuts  which  is  cro  long  to  terminate  in  the  deetrnclion  of 
the  nnti-christian  powers.  The  peculiarities  of  the  vision  in 
which  they  were  revealed  to  tJie  apostle,  and  the  charao- 
teriatics  that  distinguish  them  from  other  calamities  foretold 
in  the  pmphecy,  indicate  that  they  are  events  of  extraor- 
dinary significance  in  God's  sway  over  the  nations. 

1,  Tlie  hosts  of  tlie  redeemed  who  were  to  suffer  persecu- 
tion fmni  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild-beast  and  its 
imago,  during  the  period  of  their  triumphant  career,  were 
present  in  the  vision,  and  attested  the  truth  and  righteotw- 
ness  of  God  in  the  judgments  tliat  are  foreshown  in  it. 

"  And  I  Haw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great  and  wonderful ; 
seven  angels  having  tlio  last  seven  plagues ;  for  in  them  the 
wrath  of  God  is  finished. 

"  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  glassy  sea  mingled  with  fire : 
and  they  who  are  victors  from  the  wild  beast,  and  from  ita 
image,  and  from  the  number  of  ita  name,  standing  on  the 
glaesy  sea,  liaving  harps  of  God  ;  and  they  sing  the  song  of 
mt  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  i 
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against  their  sedactiye  arts  and  cruel  inflictions,  maintained 
allegiance  to  God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
song  of  the  Lamb;  ascribing  to  God  the  judgments  about 
to  be  symbolized  as  though  already  accomplished,  and  chant- 
ing them  as  displaying  and  vindicating  his  perfections,  and 
entitling  him  to  the  awe  and  homage  of  all  his  creatures. 
And  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  vision.  For  though  the 
living  creatures  and  elders,  who  were  representatives  of  the 
redeemed,  were  present  in  probably  all  the  visions,  and  the 
spirits  of  some  of  the  martyrs  addressed  God  under  the  fifth 
seal,  this  is  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  redeemed,  as  a 
body,  who  were  to  suffer  persecution,  appeared  in  the 
divine  presence  to  witness  the  symbolization  of  his  judg- 
ments on  their  persecutors,  and  testify  their  sense  of  its 
suitableness  to  his  holiness  and  justice ;  and  it  is  the  means 
of  disclosures  to  us  of  the  greatest  significance. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  the  redeemed  in 
heaven  are  acquainted  with  the  great  purpose  God  has 
formed  and  revealed  in  respect  to  the  conflict  between  his 
children  and  their  enemies  here,  down  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
second  coming.  The  revelation,  indeed,  made  in  the  visions, 
was  made,  we  are  shown,  at  almost  every  stage  of  the  sym- 
bolizations,  in  the  presence  of  the  living  creatures  and  elders, 
who  were  representatives  of  the  redeemed  generally  who 
were  then  in  heaven  (chap.  v.  9) ;  but  this  indicates  directly 
that  it  was  to  be  communicated  to  all  who  entered  heaven 
in  the  ages  that  followed,  down  to  the  time  of  the  judgments 
foreshown  under  the  vials.  For  though  none  but  those  who 
had  maintained  a  conflict  with  the  beast  and  its  image  stood 
on  the  expanse  before  the  throne,  to  celebrate  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  the  Most  High,  we  are  not  thence  to  suppose 
that  the  knowled<>;e  of  the  judgments  he  was  about  to  inflict 
is  confined  to  them.  It  is  undoubtedly  common  to  all 
the  ransomed  who  have  passed  to  the  skies. 

In  the  next  place,  it  indicates  that  they  have  such  a  know- 
ledge of  God  and  his  kingdom,  on  die  one  hand,  and  of  the 
guilt  of  the  corrupters  of  men  and  the  persecutors  of  his 
people  on  the  other,  as  to  see  and  feel,  with  the  deepest  con- 
viction, the  propriety  of  his  vindicating  his  rights  and  dis- 
playing his  justice  in  punishing  those  enemies  of  his 
kingdom*    They  sing, ''  Great  and  wonderful  are  thy  worksi 
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Lord  God  Almighty,  joet  and  true  are  thy  ways,  King  of 
the  natioDB !" 

And,  in  the  tliinl  place,  tney  are  aware  that  these  jndg- 
ments,  by  which  hia  great  and  implacable  enemies  are  to 
he  ecoiirtjed,  are  fo  issne  in  the  convereion  of  the  nationg 
and  tln'  redemption  of  the  world.  "  Who  shall  not  fear  thee 
and  s''""''.^'  thy  name  as  alone  holy !  For  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee,  becanse  thy  judgments  have 
been  made  mauifeat!" 

A  flond  of  light  ia  thns  thrown  by  this  revelation  on  their 
life  in  tlie  lieavenly  world.  Instead  of  sinking,  as  some 
imagiiiu,  into  insensibility,  they  exist  in  consciousness  and 
activity.  In  place  of  being  consigned,  as  others  hold,  to 
some  remiitc  and  shadowy  realm,  where  they  wear  away 
their  intermediate  existence,  in  otter  ignorance  of  what  is 
passing  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  they  are  raised  to  the 
most  intimate  relations  to  God,  are  made  aware  of  his  great 
pm-poses  towards  his  kingdom  here,  are  witnesses,  as  it  were, 
of  all  rlie  great  acts  of  his  providence  towards  bis  people  and 
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his  judgments,  this  joj  at  the  approach  of  his  kingdom — 
presents  to  the  ignorance,  the  indifference,  the  unbelief,  the 
fSdse  notions,  the  mere  political  views  and  sentiments  with 
which  the  world  and  church  generally  contemplate  the 
great  events  Ood  has  thus  foreshown,  as  inflictions  of  his 
wrath  on  the  nations  that  are  arrayed  against  his  kingdom. 
Yet  they  cannot  be  contemplated  by  us  aright,  unless  we 
view  them  as  they  are  viewed  in  heaven.  They  will  not 
be  regarded  here  with  proper  sentiments  till  they  are 
beheld  with  the  faith,  die  adoring  submission,  the  awe,  and 
the  joy  in  God  with  which  they  inspire  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  who  behold  them  in  the  light  of  GKkI'b 
immediate  presence. 

2.  The  judgments  themselves,  also  foreshown  under  the 
vials,  are  distinguished  by  several  peculiarities. 

First  They  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  inflicted 
exclusively  on  those  who  have  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and 
who  worship  its  image;  that  is,  on  the  submissive  subjects 
of  the  civil  powers  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  who  usurp  authority 
over  religion  and  nationalize  the  church,  and  on  the  obedi- 
ent vassals  of  the  Catholic  hierarchies  of  those  kingdoms  that 
have  the  pope  as  their  head.  The  judgments  symbolized 
under  the  trumpets  were  inflicted  on  the  eastern  Eoman 
empire  as  well  as  the  west ;  and  on  pagans  as  well  as  on 
those  who  professed  the  name  of  Clirist. 

Second.  The  judgments  foreshown  under  the  trumpets, 
were  inflicted  on  the  population  of  the  Boman  empire,  east 
and  west,  by  foreign  and  barbarous  nations,  such  as  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  conquered  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Numidia,  and  Italy :  and  the  Saracens,  Moguls,  and 
Ottomans,  who  took  possession  of  the  east,  and  of  Greece, 
the  provinces  on  the  Danube,  northern  Africa,  and  part  of 
Spain.  The  judgments  symbolized  under  the  first  six  vials, 
are  inflicted  on  the  population  of  the  ten  kingdoms  by 
themselves. 

Third.  The  inflictions  symbolized  under  the  vials,  are  to 
be  the  last  plagues  with  which  the  nations  that  have  apos- 
tatized from  the  gospel  are  to  be  smitten,  and  are  to  con- 
tinue but  a  short  period;  as  they  take  place  towards  the 
dose  of  the  wild  beast's  career,  and  are  to' issue  in  its 
destruction.    Instead  of  such  brevity,  some  of  tlie  judg- 
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ments  foreshown  under  the  tniinpete,  especially  the  aixtbi 
have  already  continued  through  a  long  aeries  of  ages. 

As  the  gieat  actors  and  anfferers  under  the  vials  are  tba 
inetniment^  of  divine  vengeance  on  one  another,  the  pas- 
sions they  exhibit  are  of  an  awiiil  character,  and  indicattt^  I 
that  they  have  sunk  to  a  dreadfol  depth  of  impiety  towards.  I 
God,  and  malignity  towards  each  other. 

Thus,  the  event  foreshown  under  the  first  vial  is  the'J 
corrodiug  disqniet,  the  burning  tortnre  felt  by  individni 
under  a  eenee  of  the  debasing  deceptions,  the  cruel  depri 
vationa,  and  the  cruehing  tyranuiea  they  suffer  IVora  thai 
eivil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  "And  I  heard  a  great  voioi 
out  of  the  temple  saying  to  the  seven  angels,  Gio  ye  na^ 
pour  the  seven  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  on  tlie  eart" 
And  the  first  went  and  poured  his  vial  on  the  land; 
an  evil  and  noxious  ulcer  came  on  the  men  who  have  thai 
mark  of  the  wild  beast,  and  who  worship  its  image."  (Chap. 
xvi.  1,  2.) 

The  land  is  the  symbol  of  a  people  in  subjection  to  t 
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in  turn  inflamed  with  resentment,  tortured  with  fear,  and 
overwhelmed  with  chagrin  and  despair.  They  thns  became 
impassioned  and  implacable  enemies  of  eacii  other.  The 
people  felt  that  the  rulers  and  priests,  to  whom  they  had 
yielded  an  implicit  submission,  instead  of  consulting  their 
wellbeing,  had  used  their  power  to  crush  them  to  an  insup- 
portable slavery,  and  sink  them  to  a  senseless  and  impious 
superstition  ;  and  the  rulers  and  priests  saw  tliat  the  means 
by  which  they  had  long  made  the  crowd  the  instruments  of 
their  ambition,  had  at  length  goaded  them  to  resistance, 
and  were  likely  to  drive  them  into  lasting  revolt.  And  the 
same  disquiets,  agitations,  and  terror  soon  rose  in  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms.  The  whole  of  western  Europe  was  thus 
shaken  with  commotion  and  alarm.  In  France,  especially, 
the  centre  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  in  a  measure  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  at  length  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, nearly  the  whole  population  was  arrayed  against  the 
monarchs,  the  nobility,  and  the  church.  Tliere  was  not  a 
subject  but  writhed  beneath  the  lash  of  tyranny  with  which 
he  was  perpetually  goaded;  not  a  monarch  but  felt  his 
throne  crumbling  beneath  him ;  not  a  prince  or  prelate  but 
trembled  at  signals  that  his  power  was  vanisliing  from  his 
hands. 

Under  the  second  vial  the  people  gave  vent  to  their  pas- 
sions in  attempts  to  exterminate  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  and  its  image.  ''  And  the 
second  poured  his  vial  on  the  sea,  and  it  became  blood  as  of 
one  dead.     And  every  creature  of  life  in  the  sea  died"  (vs.  3). 

The  sea  is  the  symbol  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  commotion 
and  revolution.  Its  conversion  into  blood,  as  of  one  dead, 
80  as  to  be  unsuited  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  animals 
subsisting  in  it,  represents  an  analogous  change  in  the  nation 
whom  it  denotes,  by  which  it  becomes  destructive  to  those  who 
subsist  in  it ;  such  as  the  rulers,  priests,  nobles,  and  the  weal- 
thy, who  owe  to  it  their  peculiar  station,  their  power,  and  their 
property.  And  this  had  its  accomplishment  in  the  social 
disorganization  of  the  second  stage  of  the  French  lievolution, 
when  the  supreme  power  passing  from  the  monarch  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  the  rabble,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  exterminate  those  of  rank  as  enemies  of  liberty ;  and 
the  king  and  his  family,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  nobles, 
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prieete,  and  oUiers  of  distiiictaon,  vera  iwept  to  fte  pn^, 
Ihej  tJins  became  the  instraownte  of  divine  jnatiee  on'ti^ 
another,  and  displayed  towards  each  other  themareilMimpi 
and  ferocityof  bratee  and  demwis  racier  &an  men.  BoAs 
ooDTersion  of  a  government  into  8  mere  ea^ne(tfTaocanw4 
8Qch  wanton  and  wholesale  elangbten,  anoh  infkiriato  IH 
remorseless  crueltiefl,  the  world  had  never  seen  befimi. 

The  cmel  passions  with  which  the  French  had  H/tn 
avenged  themselvea  on  one  anothAr,  they,  nnder  tiia  mM 
vial,  turned  and  wreaked  with  equal  ferocity  on  the  natfail 
around  them.  "  And  the  third  poured  his  vial  on  the  rivftl 
and  the  fountains  {>f  the  waters,  and  Uiey  beoame  hlapIL 
And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  saying  Si^teonilfet 
thon  who  art  and  who  wast  holy,  becaofle  tbon  haat  Jn^tfi' 
thus ;  for  they  hare  shed  the  blood'  of  saintB  and  propba|% 
and  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink.  They  are  wwflu; 
And  I  heard  the  altar  say,  Yea,  O  Lord  God  Almi^^tj,  tzM 
and  righteoDs  are  thy  jadgments"  (vs.  4-7), 

The  rivere  and  the  fountains  of  the  waters  are  symbab  ff 
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eouslj  and  wisely  appointed  by  the  Most  High  in  retribu- 
tion of  their  mercilessness  and  malice  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  the  saints  and  prophets  whom  God  had,  from  age  to  age, 
raised  up  to  proclaim  among  them  his  truth.  Kighteous 
especially  is  he  who  is  ever  holy  in  thus  dooming  these 
nations.  It  behoves  him  to  leave  them  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  his  vengeance  on  each  other,  that  they  may  them- 
selves, in  the  presence  of  the  universe,  confute  the  pretence 
that  they  are  his  vicegerents  and  his  children ;  and  may 
show  how  cruel  and  fiendish  the  passions  are  with  which 
they  are  animated.  In  thus  wantonly  and  malignantly 
dashing  each  other  to  death,  they  act  out  themselves,  they 
show  that  the}'  are  as  cruel  and  remorseless  towards  one 
another  as  they  were  towards  the  saints  and  prophets  whom 
they  slaughtered ;  and  they  thereby  vindicate  God  in  their 
destruction.  A  voice  also  from  the  altar — on  which  justice 
was  appeased — declared  that  these  judgments  were  mani- 
festive  of  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  God.  In  them  the 
nations  show  themselves  to  be  what  he  represents  them,  and 
make  it  manifest  that  the  evils  they  inflict  on  each  other 
are  such  as  their  crimes  in  slaughtering  his  holy  ones 
deserve. 

The  next  vial  indicates  the  oppressions  that  followed  as  a 
consequence  of  these  revolutions  and  wars.     "And   the 
fourth  poured  his  vial  on  the  sun.    And  it  was  given  to  it 
to  scorch  the  men  with  fire.     And  the  men  were  scorched 
with  great  heat.     And  they  blasphemed  the  name  of  God, 
who  has  power  over  these  plagues ;  and  they  repented  not 
to  give  him  glory,"  vs.  8,  9.    Tlie  sun  is  the  symbol  of  the 
supreme  rulers  of  the  nations ;  the  office  it  fills  to  the  earth 
in  giving  light  and  warmth,  and  ministering  to  the  lite  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  being  analogous  to  that  which  just, 
wise,  and  good  rulers  fill  towards  their  subjects  in  securing 
their  safety,  aiding  them  in  their  useful  pursuits,  and  pro- 
moting their  happiness.    Eaising  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a 
scorching  heat,  accordingly  symbolized  a  resembling  change 
in  the  governments  of  the  nations,  by  which  they  became 
torturing  and  insupj)ortable  from  their  tynuinies  and  oppres- 
sions.   And   this  was  verified  in  the  exorbitant  exactions 
and  crushing  despotisms  that  resulted  from  the  judgments 
foreshown  under  tlie  preceding  vials.   The  nations,  especially 

VOL.  XU. — VO.  U.  n 
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of  the  continent,  instead  of  the  large  liberty  and  greater 
ease  of  life  which  they  had  anticipated  from  their  revolu- 
tions and  ^ar^,  i'mind  theuaselvee  bnrthcned  with  a  still 
severer  taxation,  and  bound  in  the  chains  of  a  more  arhitraty 
tyranny.  Tlie  fruit  they  had  bo  eagerly  sought  and  plucked, 
tume<l,  as  it  tonched  their  lips,  to  ashes ;  yet,  instead  of 
disceniing  the  lolly  and  madnees  of  their  echemes  of  happi- 
ness and  glory,  and  recognising  the  justice  of  God  in  their 
sufferings,  they  justified  tliemselvcs,  and  impeached  hia 
power,  hia  jnetice,  and  his  goodness.  Not  a  whisper  rf 
repentance  has  been  heard  from  any  of  the  nations  became 
of  the  crimes  which  have  drawn  on  them  these  terrible 
judgments.  Instead,  they  exult  in  their  persecution  of  Ood'B 
people  ;  they  boast  of  their  revolts  against  their  rulers,  and 
the  revolutions  they  have  wrought  in  their  gOTemments ; 
they  glorj'  in  tlie  carnage  of  their  battleiieldB,  and  thus 
show  that  the  teiTible  miseries  with  which  they  have  over- 
wlielmed  thciHt^clves,  have   contributed   nothing   to  recall 
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from  their  monarchs  the  arbitrary  power  to  which  tliey  had 
risen,  and  institute  representative  governments ;  in  which, 
however,  after  a  period  of  seeming  success,  they  were 
baffled,  and  sank  back  to  as  abject  and  hopeless  a  vassalage 
as  before,  and  to  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  strength  of  the 
chains  with  which  they  are  bound,  and  the  weight  of  the 
oppressions  with  which  they  are  crushed  ;  and,  as  under  tlie 
fourth  vial,  instead  of  acknowledging  these  calamities  as 
righteous  punishments  of  their  sins,  they  denounce  them 
as  unjust,  and  impeach  the  God  of  heaven  for  permitting 
thenL 

The  next  is  poured  on  men — ^in  their  relations  to  the  na- 
tionalized church,  instead  of  the  civil  rulers.  "  And  the 
sixth  poured  his  vial  on  the  great  river,  the  Euphrates.  And 
its  water  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  might  be  prepared  of 
the  kings  from  the  sunrising,"  vs.  12.  Tlie  Euphrates  is  the 
river  which  Cyrus  and  Darius  the  kings  of  the  east  diverted 
from  its  channel  in  order  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  That 
which  the  river  here  denotes,  bears  an  analogous  relation  to 
the  Babylon  of  the  prophecy,  and  its  drying  up  is  to  be  in 
order  to  the  overthrow  of  that  apostate  power.  The  persons 
denoted  by  the  kings  of  the  east  are  those  who  are  to  pro- 
ject and  accomplish  its  conquest.  But  as  waters  are  sym- 
bols of  people  under  the  second  and  third  vials  and  in  other 
passages,  as  chap.  xvii.  15,  and  as  the  Euphrates  ran  through 
the  ancient  Sabylon,  the  river  in  this  vision  denotes  the 
population  of  the  kingdoms  that  sustain  a  resembling  rela- 
tion to  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of  which  Babylon  is  the 
symbol,  and  which  is  mainly,  perhaps  exclusively,  the 
nationalized  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  is  shown  by  its 
other  symbol,  a  profligate  woman  bonie  by  the  wild  beast, 
chap.  xvii.  3-5.  Tlie  drying  up  of  the  river,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  denotes  the  aliena- 
tion of  tlie  people  of  the  kingdoms  from  that  hierarchy,  and 
18  to  be  in  order  to  its  dejection  from  its  station  as  nation- 
alized. This  also  has  been  largely  accomplished  in  all  the 
Catholic  nations,  is  still  in  progress,  and  may  yet,  perhaps, 
assume  far  more  conspicuous  and  emphatic  forms.  And  as 
the  excavations  by  which  the  literal  river  was  turned  from 
its  channel,  were  the  work  of  the  enemies  who  thereby 
conquered  Babylon,  so  this  alienation  of  the  multitudea 
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who  were  once  her  vassals,  trom  tlie  Iiierarcliy  of  tlie  Catho- 
lic clmrcli,  is  the  work  of  the  enemies  of  that  corrupt  and 
maiign  power.     The  prophet  proceeds: 

"And  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits  as  frogs  proceed  out  of 
the  inouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  wild 
beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet ;  for  they 
are  spirits  of  demons  working  wonders,  which  go  to  the 
kings  of  the  whole  [Roman]  world,  to  gather  them  to  the 
batlle  of  that  great  day  of  God  the  Almighty,"  verses  13,  li. 
As  no  such  emissaries  have  yet  appeared  to  gather  the  kings 
to  a  dirt:ct  contest  with  Christ,  or  attempt  to  prevent  his 
establishing  his  throne  on  the  earth,  their  emissioo  is  un- 
doubtedly yet  future.  And  as  it  is  from  the  mouth  of  the 
false  prophet — or  pope — that  one  of  the  demon  spirits  pro- 
ceeds— not  of  the  woman  Babylon,  the  living  symbol  of  the 
nationalized  Catliolic  hierarchy,  it  is  probable  that  the 
emission  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  fall  of  Babylon 
from  hur  nationalization,  and  is  to  be  a  consequence  of  that. 
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exception  of  the  second,  are  still  pouring.  The  vast  and 
exact  correspondence  of  the  events  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  wars,  oppressions,  revolutions,  and  alienations 
of  the  people  from  the  church,  that  have  followed  in  its 
train  and  are  still  following,  with  the  symbols  of  the  vials, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are  the  plagues  which 
they  foreshow. 

It  is  one  of  their  distinguishing  peculiarities  that  they  are 
intimately  connected,  and  sprang  from  each  other  as  natural 
consequences.  The  events  symbolized  under  the  seals  and 
trumpets  were  very  diverse  in  tlieir  nature,  and  had  little 
natural  connexion  with  each  other.  The  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel, foreshown  under  the  first  seal,  was  not  the  natural  cause 
of  tlie  religious  ambitions  and  contentions  represented  under 
the  second ;  nor  were  they  the  natural  cause  of  the  false 
teachings  and  superstitious  practices  symbolized  under  the 
third ;  neither  were  these  the  necessary  cause  of  the  cruel 
tyrannies  and  bloody  persecutions  revealed  under  the  fourth. 
The  irruptions  of  tlie  Grotlis  into  the  western  empire,  fore- 
shown under  the  first,  second,  and  third  trumpets,  were  not 
the  cause  of  the  invasions  of  the  eastern  by  the  Saracens,  re- 
vealed under  the  fifth,  nor  by  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans, 
predicted  under  the  sixth.  But  the  new  and  torturing 
opinions  symbolized  under  the  first  vial,  were  the  direct 
and  natural  causes  of  the  exterminating  war  on  the  mon- 
arch, princes,  nobles,  and  priests  signified  under  the  second; 
and  that  war  and  the  passage  of  the  supreme  power  from 
the  monarchy  to  the  people,  were  direct  causes  of  tlie  wars 
of  the  French  with  the  neighboring  nations,  for  the  twenty 
years  that  followed,  represented  under  the  third ;  and  those 
wars  were  the  cause  of  the  oppressions  and  tyrannies  sym- 
bolized under  the  fourth ;  and  it  was  that  combination  of 
causes  that  led  again  to  the  attempt  of  the  nations  in  1848, 
to  wrench  the  power  from  their  oppressors,  and  institute  re- 
presentative governments  in  their  place,  foreshown  under 
the  fifth:  and  all  this  train  of  opinions,  agitations,  and 
catastrophes  had  a  share  in  alienating  the  people  of  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  from 
the  papacy,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  wish  to  disburthen 
themselves  of  that  odious  power.  Tliey  thus  form  a  closely 
connected  group  that  naturally  sprang  out  of  the  false  prin- 
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ciples,  bad  paseions,  and  miseries  of  Uie  people  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  exorbitant  nsurpations,  the  crnel  tyrannies, 
and  the  debasing  impositions  of  tlie  rnlera  and  priests  on 
tho  other. 

But  a  feature  of  this  great  tragedy  of  folly,  rage,  and 
blood  that  bIiouUI  more  eBpecially  engage  our  notice  and 
impress  us  with  awe,  is,  the  prophecy  indicates,  that  it  is 
permitted  of  God  in  order  that  heaven  and  earth  may  see 
that  these  great  enemies  of  bis  kingdom  are  what  he  repre- 
sents them  to  be — monsters  of  malignity  towards  him  and 
towards  one  another,  and  that  it  may  be  felt  by  all  that  ha 
is  just  in  adjudging  them  to  the  eternal  death  to  which  he 
is  to  consign  tliem.  The  plagues  with  which  they  are 
smitten  are  indeed  punishments  of  their  crimes  against  him, 
but  they  are  left  to  be  the  iiistrunients  of  the  infliction,  and 
it  is  allowed  to  take  those  shapes,  the  angel  of  the  waters 
and  the  voice  from  the  altar  declare,  in  order  that  he  may 
ho  seen  to  be  truthful  and  just  in  his  judgments  on  them. 
lie  duoounces  the  beast  and  false  prophet  as  usurpers  of  his 
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what  spectacle  did  the  world  ever  witness  that  transcended 
that  which  each  has  exhibited ; — the  rulers  and  priests,  on 
the  one  side— of  iDJnsticc  and  malice  towards  the  multitudes 
over  whose  temporal  and  eternal  interests  they  claim  domi- 
nion ;  divesting  them  of  their  rights,  crushing  them  with 
oppression,  and  dashing  them  by  millions  to  the  grave,  to 
gratify  their  pride,  their  ambition,  and  their  malice  ; — and 
the  people  on  the  other,  in  heaping  contempt,  hatred,  and 
violence,  in  their  most  ignominious  forms,  and  inflicting 
death  on  the  monarchs,  nobles,  and  priests,  to  whom  they 
have,  in  effect,  ascribed  the  prerogatives  of  God,  and  paid 
a  homage  that  is  due  only  to  him !  Can  any  other  confuta- 
tion of  themselves  be  conceived  that  equals  it  ?  Can  any 
proof  be  imagined  more  decisive  and  awful  than  they  exhi- 
bit in  their  treachery,  their  rage,  their  ruthless  cruelty,  their 
insatiable  thirst  of  blood,  that  they  are  as  deadly  enemies  of 
each  other  as  they  are  of  God — that  their  hearts  are  as  ma- 
lignant as  their  religion  is  false  ?  With  what  emotions  must 
the  scene  be  beheld  by  the  heavenly  hosts !  How  profound 
must  be  their  feeling  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  thus  allowing 
them  to  be  the  instruments  of  their  punishment,  and  to  show 
by  their  malice  towards  one  another  how  false  and  impious 
their  pretexts  are  of  authority  and  power  to  save,  and  how 
just  and  holy  he  is  in  removing  them  from  the  world  in 
order  to  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  I 


Abt.  IV. — ^The  Deluge  a  Cause  of  Geological  Change. 

BY  THE  REV.  D.  0.  m'lAKEX,  D.D.,  GENEVA. 

The  account,  given  in  the  sacred  volume,  of  tlie  ci'eation 
of  the  earth  and  of  its  subsequent  diluvial  devastation,  irre- 
spective of  its  divine  authenticity,  may  justly  claim  from 
literature  a  close  examination  of  its  import,  and  from  sci- 
ence a  recognition  of  its  truth  to  the  full  extent  of  its  agree- 
ment witli  the  known  realities  of  existing  nature.  It  mat- 
ters not  who  wrote  it  or  by  what  impulse  he  was  moved. 
That  old  narrative  has  intrinsic  merit.    It  is  in  matter  and 
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style  Lis  tori  c.  It  is  genuine  nat  oral  liistoiy,  the  most  ancioat 
extant,  handed  down  from  an  early  ago  which  no  other  lu»- 
tory  reaches,  and  open  to  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  moat 
learned  among  nations,  the  most  learned  in  every  age  since. 
It  treats,  and  that  too  professedly,  of  momentous  events  and 
changes,  which  took  place  in  the  constitution  and  domaias 
of  nature  long  before  the  rise  of  any  natural  science  that 
now  enlightens  the  world.  If  this  part  were  severed  from 
the  rest  of  the  Bible,  if  it  were  made  up  of  a  few  pages  lefk 
of  abooklost,  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  profound  regard  of 
those  who  study  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  pry  into  the 
mysteries  that  lie  beneath  them. 

This  venerable  record,  in  nnfoldiog  the  origin  and  original 
condition  of  the  earth,  furnishes  material  for  the  following' 
propositions,  which  the  facta  of  nature,  ascertained  and 
attested  by  geology,  demonstrate,  as  there  was  an  attempt 
to  sliow  in  a  former  paper,  in  support  of  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  tliis  part  of  Genesis, 

1.  That  every  species  of  vegetable  and  of  animal,  that 
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mnst  have  been  rich  soil  to  enstain  the  vast  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  which  the  coal-fields  bear  witness.  Tlie  action  of 
water  and  law  of  gravity  may  account  for  the  stratification 
of  rocks,  but  not  for  the  formation  of  the  diverse  kinds  of 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed.  If  they  were  all  now 
crashed  into  particles,  and  these,  with  all  else  of  an  earthy  * 
kind  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  mixed  up  in  the  proportions 
most  conducive  to  a  good  soil,  the  compound  mass  spread 
out  over  the  fundamental  granite  would  approximate  in 
depth  and  quality  to  the  soil  that  covered  it  when  the  dry 
land  first  appeared. 

3.  That  land  and  water,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
globe,  with  all  essentially  pertaining  to  each,  were  created 
simnltaneously.    Geology  cannot  in  its  retrospect  discover  • 
that  the  one  existed  before  the  other.  ) 

4.  Tliat  the  new-made  earth,  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  organ- 
ized and  living  fulness,  was  distinguished  in  its  every  depart- 
ment for  its  physical  excellence,  being,  in  its  first  estate, 
the  seat  and  scene  of  universal  beauty,  grandeur,  and  fer- 
tility. "  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,"  in- 
cluding in  that  omniscient  survey,  atmosphere,  water,  elec- 
tricity, sunshine,  ground,  minerals,  and  all  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  every  size  and  shape,  "  and,  behold,  everything  was 
very  good,"  superlatively  good  after  its  kind,  in  its  nature 
and  relations.  This  crown,  wrought  out  by  creative  power 
from  uncreated  riches,  terrestrial  nature  wore,  till  it  was 
taken  off  and  broken  by  the  almighty  hand  that  made  it. 
Its  precious  fragments,  its  magniticent  remains  are  to  be 
found  where  the  hand  that  shattered  it  to  pieces,  scattered 
them.  These  are  the  pride,  the  treasures,  and  wonders  of 
geology.  Tliey  are  impressive  and  significant  memorials  of 
the  past,  and  betoken  a  period  of  natural  prosperity,  and 
tlie  universal  prevalence  of  a  physical  perfection  on  the 
earth,  which  ended  in  a  catastrophe.  If  those  creatures  of 
6(m1,  as  science  acknowledges  them  to  be,  are  so  wonderful 
in  their  broken,  disjoined,  and  time-worn  remains,  after  death 
and  corruption  have  wasted  them,  how  surpassingly  won- 
derful must  they  have  been  in  their  native  maturity,  and  in 
the  living  display  of  their  capacities  and  powers.  From  the 
crumbling,  outspread  remains  of  a  temple,  from  fragments 
of  its  oolumns,  corner-stones,  and  sculptures,  an  observer 
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.  may  form  some  judgment  of  what  the  temple  itself  was, 
when  it  was  new  in  its  stnicture  and  decorations,  standing 
in  its  strength  and  glory  unmarred.  From  what  is  manifest 
in  the  sedimentary  bed  tliat  now  coats  the  earth,  we  may 
draw  an  inference  that  will  coincide  with  the  inspired 
record,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  habitable  world  before 
that  bed  of  sediment  was  deposited,  when  the  earthy  matter 
of  which  it  is  made  up  was  the  dry  land,  and  when  all 
trees,  shrnbs,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects  whose 
remains  it  contains,  were  alive  and  thriving,  each  in  the 
circumstances  and  element  suited  to  its  nature.  If  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  tlio  settlings  of  the  ocean  that  once  covered 
the  present  dry  land,  were  entirely  devoid  of  organic 
remains,  the  absence  of  such  remains  would  famish  an 
argument  which  infidelity  would  be  very  ready  to  use  in 
its  warfare  against  the  Bible.  For  it  might  then  argne 
that,  if  such  a  world  as  the  Bible  represents,  had  been  cre- 
ated in  a  finished  state,  furnished  even  to  fulness  with  the 
fabrics  of  a  recent  creation,  and  afterwards  been  destroyed 
by  an  ovcrwhelmiug  ocean,  some  remains  of  them  would 
have  been  submerged  in  the  deep  sediment  left  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  that  ocean  on  its  subsidence.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  remains  of  creatures  that  never  had  fel- 
lowship with  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  it  now  is,  have  we 
not  the  charter  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  heaven,  to  ran  an 
argument  in  an  opposite  direction  for  the  furtherance  of 
truth,  when  we  can  run  it  on  the  straight  and  safe  track  of 
facts  as  manifest  and  immovable  as  the  rocks  beneath  oar 
feet  ?  The  ruins  of  Ilerculaneum  are  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
every  ancient  mention  made  of  the  prosperity  of  that  city, 
and  of  its  find  destruction  and  burial  beneath  an  accamalar 
tion  of  volcanic  ashes.  A  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  buried  ruins  of  Nineveh  confirms  the  truth  of  ancient 
history  in  regard  to  the  antiquity,  monuments,  and  power  of 
"  that  great  city."  So  also  are  organic  remains  tlie  con- 
firmatory seal  of  nature  to  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  history 
of  the  rise,  magnificence,  and  overthrow  of  *^  the  old 
world." 

The  primeval  eai*th  continued  as  it  was  on  its  first  Sab- 
bath for  ages  afterwards.  Ther^  is  no  intimation  in  this 
record  of  those  early  times,  that  any  disastrous  changei  bo- 
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taniCy  zoological,  or  geologic,  immediately  followed  the 
entrance  of  sin  into  that  splendid  world.  The  curec  pro- 
nounced after  the  fall  of  man, ''  Cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake,"  took  effect  on  Adam  in  his  relations  to  the  earth. 
All  aronnd  him  was  still  in  itself  good.  It  was,  however, 
no  longer  as  it  had  been,  good  to  him.  In  the  loss  of  com- 
mnnion  with  God,  in  the  decay  of  integrity  in  his  soul, 
under  the  influence  of  sin,  he  lost  all  right  to,  and  capacity 
for,  that  measure  of  happiness  of  which  created  things  are 
the  means  and  medium.  Blessings  in  the  richest  profusion 
abounded  on  every  side.  To  him  they  were  not  blessings. 
In  the  midst  of  them  all  he  was  afraid,  ashamed,  and  un- 
happy. "  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  all  the  days  of  thy 
life ;  thorns  and  thistles  shall  the  ground  bring  forth  unto 
thee."  In  the  iield  of  his  toil  he  was  liable  to  damage  and 
disappointment 

The  ground,  being  "  very  good,"  included  every  variety 
of  soil,  every  variety  having  in  it  the  ingredients  and  pro- 
perties of  a  perfect  soil,  with  warmth  and  moisture  every- 
where sufficient  to  render  it  productive ;  and  the  physical 
causes,  tributary  to  a  rapid,  rank,  and  nutritious  vegetation, 
were  universal,  abundant,  and  everywhere  operative.  There 
was  nothing  in  "  the  dry  land,"  then,  defective,  redundant, 
or  disproportioned — no  sandy  deserts,  sterile  claybeds,  rocky 
barrens,  chalk-hills,  swamps,  or  such  like.  All  the  land  was 
good  land,  and  the  trees,  vines,  and  herbs  which  it  nourished, 
were  all  very  good,  excelling,  as  we  suppose,  in  beauty 
of  flower  and  foliage,  in  delicacy  of  structure,  in  singularity 
of  form,  and  in  richness  of  fruit,  any  now  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  earth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  on  the  fall  of  man  by  transgres- 
sion, any  physical  change  in  the  dry  land  at  once  ensued. 
The  soil  was  not  deprived  of  its  native  fertility,  nor  the 
vegetation  which  it  sustained,  of  its  luxuriance  and  splen- 
dor. The  trees  in  the  garden  of  Eden  were  still  ^^  pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  good  for  food."  Only  man  was  debarred 
from  its  fruits  and  fountains. 

But  whatever  deterioration,  in  virtue  of  the  curse,  may 
have  been  diffused  through  the  soil  to  mar  its  pristine  pro- 
perties, or  weaken  its  vegetative  power,  and  altered  as  the 
earth  may  thus  have  become  from  what  it  was  at  first  in 
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jKiiiit  of  perfection,  it  was  still  capaltle  of  BUetaining  all  the 
living;  ereatiiros  which  Goil  liaJ  made,  with  their  natural 
inci'ua.'^.',  :ukI  of  snstaiiiiug  them,  till  their  natural  decline, 
iu  a  [ilcnitiidc  and  vigor  of  lile  far  8iiq)assing  what  is  now 
atfaiiR'U. 

Miin  nas  ijliiioxious  to  death,  Tlie  shadow  of  death  was 
njioii  him  from  the  day  on  which  lie  sinned.  Ilia  physical 
consCituti'in  may  have  sympathized  in  the  decline  of  his 
mojal.  But,  what  inufit  liave  been  the  powers  of  life  io- 
tin.'  human  frame,  what  robust  soundness  in  the  bodily 
or^^iuis,  what  htiiUlifiil  regularity  iu  their  functions,  and 
how  conducive  to  the  prolongation  of  life  in  man  must  have 
bcvn  tiie  air  he  breathed,  the  water  he  drank,  the  food  he 
ate,  all  the  iutlueiices  of  nature  around  him,  when  liis  ordi- 
nary a;^e  extended  to  hundreds  of  j^ean-.  May  we  not,  fmm 
this  well-knuwn  and  well- at  tested  fact,  in  regard  to  the 
huuiau  race,  infer  with  assurance  of  its  truth,  that  in  that 
remarkable  period  <'f  Balubrity  and  exuberant  fertility,  the 
true  I'alfeoziiic  l'erii*d,  the  wlmle  world,  land,  water,  and 
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tion,  and  must  have  a  place  in  a  true  and  fall  history  of  the 
hnman  race.  Its  sway  extended  to  all  other  terrestrial 
beings.  Its  movements  swept  over  a  whole  full  world  of 
organized  and  living  creatures,  and  it  is  worthy  of  scientific 
acknowledgment  that  its  overwhelming  influence  preceded 
the 'entrance  of  natural  science  into  the  department  with 
which  it  is  conversant.  But  to  come  at  once  to  the  point 
at  which  we  aim ;  we  affirm,  that  the  Deluge  afi*ected  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  material  earth  itself,  as  well  as  its 
fulness,  changing  it  from  what  it  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning up  to  that  time,  to  what  it  has  been  naturally  ever 
since,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  It  was  not  a  deluge  over  the 
earth,  as  the  earth  now  is,  covered  and  incrusted  with  the 
sediment  of  a  deluge,  but  as  the  earth  was  by  creation,  be- 
fore the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  The  cause  of 
that  change  is  diluvial.  Tlie  change  itself,  or  its  abiding 
effects,  now  a  fixed  part  of  nature,  are  geological.  This 
position,  with  the  inspired  record  in  our  hands,  we  feel  not 
only  warran^d  but  obligated  to  take.  That  record  is  testi- 
mony, the  meaning  of  which,  shining  forth,  is  the  best  light 
for  seeing  the  directness  of  its  bearings  on  geology,  and 
also  for  reading  without  injury  to  the  eyes,  the  voluminous 
certifications  of  its  truth,  legible  and  preserved  in  the  rocks. 
Look  into  the  old  testimony,  study  it.  What  is  the  sum  of 
the  information  it  has  been  offering  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
human  mind,  concerning  the  deluge,  for  many  ages,  and  long 
before  the  science  of  geology  began  its  great  work  ?  We 
observe,  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  Bible, 

1.  That  the  deluge  was  a  supernatural  event,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  caused,  controlled,  and  terminated  by  Divine 
agency,  acting  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  through 
second  causes  which  its  own  power  magnified  in  measure 
and  intensity  of  force,  and  thus  into  a  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  effects  for  which,  under  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature,  they  were  insufficient.  "  And  I,  even  I,  do  bring 
a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth."  Tliat  immense  inunda- 
tion proceeded  from  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He  directed, 
supplied,  and  intensified  all  tributary  and  subordinate 
causes,  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  will.  Tlie  windows  of  heaven 
and  the  fountains  of  the  deep  opened  at  his  bidding.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  mind  to  form  a  definite  general  idea  of  such 
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a  flood.    Who  can  go  into  detaiUt    Who,  amid  all  the 

geologic  facilitiea  enjoyed  on  this  earth  for  judging  of  inno- 

dations,  is  competent  to  describe  the  workings  of  a  nniTomU 

flood,  the  motion  of  its  waters,  or  the  order  and  arrnngctnetit 

in  which  it  would  deposit  at  its  bottom  the  dirt  and  dead 

things  nnder  its  sway,  or  to  decide  tliat  it  would  or  would 

not,  on  its  cessation,  leave  behind  it  a  sediment  in  all  rciipcctt 

like  and  eqnal  to  present  sedimentary  rocks  ?     Here  i«  do 

fetandard  or  analogy  to  direct  and  aid  the  nnderatondiDg  is 

^  exploring  that   unfathomable   deep,  and  the   ima^natioa, 

I  self-conceited,  giddy,  and  reckless  as  it  is  when  it  gets  away 

L  from  the  understanding,  is  worse  than  no  guide  at  all. 

The  deluge,  at  its  close,  would  leave  on  the  dry  land 
many  marks  which  were  long  since  obliterated ;  but  while 
they  remained  they  would  be  evidence  of  the  fact  tliat  they 
were  made  by  the  action  of  a  flood,  although  in  some  caaes 
it  might  be  impossible  to  ascertain  what  that  action  was,  or 
how  the  waters  made  them.  So  with  those  works  or  effects 
of  the  flood  that  are  permanent.    They  must  indicate,  with 
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earth,  from  the  monntain  tops  to  tlie  fundamental  granite. 
It  is  reasonable,  with  respect  to  the  diluvial  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  it,  and  tlie  creatures 
shadowed  forth  in  fossils,  if  natural  causes  could  not  pro- 
duce them,  to  look  above  nature  to  Him  of  whom  tlie  Scrip- 
ture saith,  with  an  illustration  in  the  deluge,  ''He  hath  his 
way  in  the  sea,  and  his  path  in  the  mighty  waters,  and  his 
footsteps  are  not  known.'' 

Some  one  may  ask,  How  can  this  or  that  fact  be  ac- 
coanted  for  by  tiie  workings  of  a  deluge  of  only  a  few 
months'  continuance  ?  We  answer,  1st.  Be  sure  that  it  is  a 
fact  as  you  state  it — a  fact  taken  from  nature  and  not  from 
a  geological  painting  which  may  be  a  fancy  sketch,  or,  if 
copied  from  nature,  highly  colored  by  tlie  fine  art  of  assump- 
tion. For  example.  How  could  the  hard  stones  and  gravel, 
found  in  hills  and  plains  in  positions  where  no  present  ocean 
or  lake  could  touch  them,  be  rubbed  and  worn  into  the  size 
and  shape  they  have  in  a  few  months  by  the  waters  of  a 
deluge }  It  would  be  impossible.  Stop  a  little.  Are  you 
sure  they  were  as  hard  as  they  now  are,  when  they  were 
subject  to  the  attrition  of  which  they  bear  evidence,  and 
were  fragments  just  loosened  from  strata  recently  formed 
and  but  partially  hardened,  all  still  under  water?  As  for 
granite  boulders,  they  are  hard  enough  now  from  hard  usage 
in  their  exile  and  exposure  for  centuries.  But  were  they  as 
hard  when  first  torn  from  their  beds  in  their  mountain 
home  ?  Take  away  the  assumption,  altogether  arbitrary, 
that  the  rocks  were  as  hard  and  unyielding  as  they  are  now 
when  their  face  was  scratched  and  grooved,  as  it  is  found 
on  exposure  to  be,  wherever  it  has  been  since  protected 
from  the  wear  of  external  agencies,  and  then,  there  will  be 
no  further  necessity  or  use,  in  an  important  natural  science, 
for  monstrous  creeping  glaciers,  floating  islands  of  ice,  and 
a  polar  climate,  though  without  a  frozen  sea,  for  myriads  of 
years  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Snd.  It  ia  easy  work  to  ask  questions.  Folly  may  ask  what 
wisdom  cannot  answer.  But  an  unanswerable  question  is 
one  thing  and  an  imanswerable  objection  quite  another. 

8d.  We  do  not  undertake  to  lay  open  every  or  any  mys- 
tery there  is  in  the  diluvial  part  of  nature.  For,  on  the  one 
handy  although  the  general  mystery,  aa  to  adequate  causa- 
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tiou,  is  rcToalci.1  in  the  Bcnptnral  acconnt  of  tbo  delnge,  we 
do  not  kiimv  the  variona  procc8St?s  and  movementB  by  which 
the  magnified  natural  causes,  then  called  into  activity,  pro- 
diieed  tlie  various  effects  wliicli  they  left  on  the  fiice  of  the 
eaitli.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderfnl  for  ue.  It  ia 
deeper  and  broader  tlian  the  sea.  We  have  not  eyea,  aod 
Gud  lias  not  ^iven  us  light,  to  see  into  and  tfaronghont  that 
pnjfr.uiid  ocean  that  covered  mountains — that  we  should  be 
able  to  tell  what  took  [>lacc  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
beneath  its  surface.  t>n  tlie  otherh  and,  we  cannot  explain, 
if  we  wiiuKI,  what  is  really  mysterious  in  diluvial  phenomena 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  second  causes  now  operative  in 
the  cuurse  anrl  kingdom  of  nature;  that  is,  we  cannot  explain 
it  away.  This  is  the  very  thing  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  prove  the  intellect  and  learning  of  the  world  cannot  do. 
All  ett'ects  that  are  dilnvial,  whether  in  tliemselvcs,  their 
position, or  their  relations,  have  on  them  or  around  them  the 
marks  of  secondary  canses,  but  also  the  mark  of  tlie  First 
Cause,  Jehovah,  who  gave  those  natural  causes  a  supema- 
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ark  and  of  their  conn  tless  descendants  in  successive  generations 
ever  since.  Next  in  greatness  to  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
its  renewal — the  mighty  work  of  remodelling  and  refitting 
its  outer  surface  even  when  flooded  with  waters,  and  of  arrang- 
ing, in  the  very  process  of  deposition,  its  mineral  and  vege- 
table deposits,  as  it  were,  in  safe  storehouses,  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  the  human  family.  In  this  aspect  of  the 
deluge  there  are  such  showings  forth  of  God,  of  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  in  the  great  work  of  making  a  world 
out  of  the  materials  and  on  the  strong  foundations  of  a  world 
demolished,  tliat  even  clear-headed  and  sober-minded  geo- 
logists have  mistaken  it  for  original  creation.  In  a  divine 
work  of  this  kind,  destructive  and  restorative,  there  must  be 
parts  in  which  the  mode  of  operation  is  to  us  incomprehen- 
sible though  the  final  end  may  be  discerned. 

8.  The  living  beings  which  survived  the  general  perdition 
were  such  as  God  saw  fit  in  his  unerring  foresight  to  reserve, 
and  by  his  guardianship  to  save  for  propagation  in  the  pre- 
served but  deteriorated  earth.  He  saved  Noah  and  his 
family — the  only  persons  then  on  the  earth  who  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  the  flood,  when  they  saw  it  not  with  their 
eyes.  Of  other  animals,  "  wherein  was  the  breath  of  life,'' 
creatures  that  could  not  live  in  water,  God  ordained  in 
general  that  two,  a  male  and  female,  of  all  such  as  he  de- 
signed to  keep  alive,  should  have  a  place  and  provision  in 
the  ark  of  safety.  Tliey  belonged  to  the  three  classes, 
"fowls,"  "cattle,"  and  "creeping  things."  "Of  all  living, 
of  all  flesh,  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  ark  two  of  all,  to  keep 
alive  with  thee,"  or  for  keeping  alive,  "  they  shall  be  male 
and  female,"  Gen.  vi.  19.  It  is  not  two  of  all  living,  of  all 
flesli,  but  two  of  all  sorts  that  are  for  keeping  alive,  that  i<, 
for  preservation.  It  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  Noah 
was  not  commissioned  to  select  and  gather  together  the 
animals  destine^  for  preservation.  That  diflicult  and  re- 
sponsible work  was  not  laid  upon  him.  "  Of  fowls  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  after  its  kind,  two  of  all,  shall  come  unto  thee,  for 
keeping  alive,"  and  the  meaning  is  that  two  of  all  kinds,  or 
all  in  pairs,  shall  come  unto  thee  which  are  to  be  kept  alive. 
They  came  under  the  guidance  of  him  who  pave  them  their 
instincts,  and  who  shut  the  mouth  of  lions  in  the  presence 
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of  a  prophet  in  tlie  Hod's  den.  All  that  Noah  was  required 
to  do  was,  to  lay  up  a  store  of  food  for  them,  aad  on  tb^ 
coming,  to  bring  them  into  the  ark.  Accordingly  on  the 
day  he  eiiti;rcd  iuto  tlio  ark,  of  all  flesh  in  which  was  the 
breath  of  life,  thoy  came  tinto  him  into  Oie  ark,  two  and 
two,  all  of  them  air-brcathi]ig  animals,  two  aod  two,  male 
and  feinnle,  all  beasts,  cattle,  reptiles,  fowls,  and  birds, 
al^er  their  kind,  for  safe-keeping  to  keep  seed  alive  after 
their  kind  on  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  text,  as  we  be- 
lieve, conveys  the  sense  we  have  here  expressed.  There 
may,  therefore,  before  the  flood,  have  been  on  the  earth 
ill  its  liclds  and  forests,  and  also  in  its  seas,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  animals  which  have  been  ever  since  extinct,  bmg 
unnecessary  or  unsnitcd  to  the  earth  iu  its  altered  state. 

In  the  general  confusion  and  commingling  of  land  and 
water,  on  enormous  destruction  of  water-auimale  must  have 
ensued,  of  such  as  lived  wholly  in  water,  or  mainly  iu  water 
with  occasional  access  to  the  air.  Those  in  tills  department 
of  life,  all  living  creatnres  that  had  their  native  element, 
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his  essential  veracity  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  a  fact,  is 
rational  faith,  and  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
haman  mind,  for  tiie  testimony  certifies  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  believer  the  reality  of  the  fact  There  may  be  much 
about  it  that  surpasses  his  comprehension,  yet  lie  appre- 
hends the  thing  as  true.  There  may  be  faith  where  divine 
testimony  has  no  place.  A  man  may  have  assurance  in  his 
belief  of  a  natural  fact,  a  fact  having  in  it  the  substance  and 
show  of  a  visible  reality,  while  to  him  its  cause  may  be 
unknown,  or  known  to  be  above  nature.  Every  geologist 
who  spurns,  as  most  geologists  do,  the  vagary  of  a  progres- 
sive animal  and  vegetable  development,  admits  that  each 
fossil  he  touches  is  a  natural  reality,  the  remains  of  a  former 
organized  reality,  which  sprang  at  first  from  a  supernatural 
cause  and  by  an  inconceivable  process  which  he  learns  from 
the  Bible  to  call  creation,  lie  is  not,  however,  staggered  in 
his  profession  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  fossils  by  his  inability 
to  account  for  them  in  a  natural  way.  Tlie  mystery,  the 
^  wonder  that  hangs  around  the  small  fossil  is  as  great  as  any 
.  to  be  found  in  a  universal  flood.  If  geologists  would  put 
from  tliem  the  now  fragmentary  idea  of  a  progressive  mate- 
rial development  of  the  earth  itself,  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  supernatural  cause  of  another  fact,  with 
which  they  come  in  contact  in  the  outdoor  work  of  their 
vocation  every  day  and  everywhere.  It  is  this,  that  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  even  its  highest  mountains,  and  since  they 
became  mountains,  with  their  present  elevation  above  the 
level  of  atljacent  valleys,  with  their  present  base,  slopes,  and 
summits,  were  once  covered  with  the  waters  of  a  turbid 
ocean.  In  the  reality  of  this  amazing  fact  the  geologist 
believes  with  a  full  assurance  of  taitli  on  the  evidence  of  his 
senses ;  and  he  believes  it  before  he  attempts  to  account  for 
it,  for  he  would  not  set  himself  to  the  work  of  accounting 
for  it  unless  he  were  persuaded  of  its  reality.  Knowing 
what  he  knows  froin  seeing  what  he  sees,  the  God  of  nature 
and  of  his  mind  does  not  permit  him  to  disbelieve  this  fact. 
He  may  fail  to  account  for  it,  or  to  lessen  the  dreadful  mys- 
tery that  surrounds  it — still  he  must  believe  it.  It  is  what 
he  sees  with  his  eyes.  For  it  is  not  more  distinctly  stated  in 
the  pages  of  Genesis  than  it  is  manifest  on  the  face  of  nature 
as  it  DOW  is  and  has  been  for  ages.    Not  only  does  the  geo- 
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logiet  in  point  of  fact  believe  on  the  eridence  of  his  sensw 
what  the  TinJearned  reader  of  the  Bible  believea  on  the  ctI- 
dence  of  teBliniony,  but  further  the  universality  of  an  ovet^ 
flow  of  all  part^  of  the  earth  at  one  and  the  same  period,  i» 
Tirtnally  contended  for  in  the  geolngical  theory  in  regard  to 
nniversal  fomiatiouB,  deposited  each  in  its  own  period,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  universal  ocean.  Tlie  tnrbnient  inundation  of 
the  mysterious  drill  period,  which  left  all  that  was  moveable 
on  the  globe  in  the  condition  in  wbich  it  now  rests,  was 
nnivereal  and  over  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time. 

The  waters  of  tlic  deluge  isancd  from  two  eonrces — one  in 
the  firmament  from  which  the  rain ponred down,  "the  wi&- 
dow9  of  heaven  were  opened,"  tlie  other  witbin  the  eardi, 
springs  in  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  from  which  increased 
volumes  of  water  gushed,  "  all  the  fonntains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up." 

In  the  firet  forty  days  and  forty  nights  the  waters  were 
increaBed  sufiGcienily  to  bear  up  the  ark.  "And  it  was 
hfted  above  tlie  earth,"     The  rain,  liowever,  continued  to 
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cause  was  brought  into  active  and  incessant  operation, 
which  must  have  had,  through  the  waters  on  which  it  imme- 
diately acted,  very  great  effect  on  the  vast  sedimentary 
strata  of  deposits,  which  in  the  first  five  montlis,  had  been 
accumnlated  and  spread  out  on  the  granitic  flooring  of  con- 
tinents and  islands.  That  caase  was  wind,  a  cause  which  it 
is  well  known  imparts  the  greatest  violence  and  force  to 
any  extensive  body  of  water,  subject  for  any  length  of  time, 
to  its  awakened  power.  ^^  And  God  made  a  wind  to  pass 
over  the  earth  ind  the  waters  assuaged."  Tliat  wind  was 
not  light,  partial,  transient,  and  to  no  purpose.  God  by  his 
power  caused  it'  to  blow,  a  tempestuous  wind  over  the  whole 
earth,  till  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised  was  accom- 
plished. It  is  plainly  implied  in  the  statement  of  this  fact, 
that,  up  to  this  time,  that  is,  during  the  first  five  months, 
the  wind  had  not  blown,  and  that,  consequently,  the  waters 
in  the  course  of  their  gradual  rise  had  been,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  state  of  comparative  calmness.  There  must  have 
been  at  first,  on  the  land  and  in  the  flood,  a  season  of  gen- 
eral tumult  and  disturbance  from  the  swelling  of  rivers, 
and  universal  overflow  of  waters  washing  away  the  soil 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  ruin  and  confusion. 
Its  duration,  liowevcr,  might  not  have  been  long,  and  pro- 
bably terminated  at  or  soon  after  the  end  of  the  first  forty 
days.  For  tliQ  extending  bounds  of  the  rising,  expanding 
flood  would  soon  extend  into  the  land,  and  thus  shorten  and 
finally  swallow  up  the  streams  and  rivers,  so  that  the  flood 
would  become  entire  witli  little  or  nothing  to  contend  with 
in  its  advancement.  Although  the  waters,  as  they  continued 
to  rise,  would  be  affected  by  tides,  diverse  currents,  and 
local  disturbances,  they  were  not  subject  to  the  violent  agi- 
tations produced  by  wind. 

A  stormy  period,  however,  ensued;  a  marked  change 
took  place  as  soon  as  the  ark  found  a  safe  resting-place  on 
the  mountain.  God  caused  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth 
and  the  waters  subsided.  The  wind  was  a  cause,  and  the 
subsidence  an  effect.  The  wind  did  not  cease  until  the 
subsidence  was  finished.  A  similar,  as  it  is  not  in  Sacred 
Scripture  an  unfrequent,  mode  of  describing  tlie  continued 
action  of  a  cause  and  its  coincident  or  attendant  effect,  we 
find  in  the  book  of  Jonah :  ''  The  Lord  sent  out  a  great 
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wind  into  the  sea,  and  tliere  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  the 
sea,"  i.  4.  Tlie  wind  in  the  air  and  the  tempest  on  the  sea 
were  of  the  same  duration.  So  they  were  in  the  last  months 
of  tlie  (iehige.  During  that  whole  period,  or  until  "  the 
earth  was  dried,"  the  wind  continued  to  blow  over  the  wa- 
ters of  the  retiring  flood,  and  on  the  face  of  the  ground,  from 
which  tliey  gradually  retired.  Being  wind,  it  must  have 
blown — blowing  it  must  have  agitated  the  waters;  these 
agitations  of  the  broad  surface  of  the  flood  would  of  conrse 
exert  their  force,  whatever  it  might  be,  along  its  extended 
shores  on  the  sedimentary  coasts  from  which  it  would  bo 
constautiy  receding  in  its  downward  tendency.  That  wind 
was  not  a  gentle  gale  tliat  passed  over  the  earth  and  waa 
gone.  It  began  when  the  flood  was  at  ils  height,  and  was 
called  into  activity  to  act,  with  other  causes,  at  a  time  when 
other  active  causes  had  in  their  efficiency  a  magnitude  cor- 
respondent to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  then  goiug  on 
over  the  earth.  When  God  said  to  Koah,  "  I  will  cause  it 
to  rain  upon  the  earth   forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and 
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filled,  in  turning  the  ruins  it  made  in  his  severity,  into  this 
habitable  and  still  beautiful  world.  Hero  let  ine  add  the 
brief  and  sublime  description  of  the  flood  contained  in 
Psalm  civ.  "Thou  coverest  the  earth  with  the  deep  as 
with  a  garment  The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains. 
At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 
hasted  away.  They  go  up  by  the  mountains;  they  go 
down  by  the  valleys,  unto  the  place  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  them.  Tliou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may  not 
pass  over;  that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth." 
The  return  of  the  waters  to  their  own  place  was  a  retreat,  a 
hasty  and  tumultuous  flight,  up  over  the  mountains  and 
down  through  the  valleys,  before  the  rebuke  and  the  thun- 
der of  God.  This  is  truth  in  poetry.  '^  God  caused  a  wind 
to  pass  over  the  earth  and  the  waters  subsided  :"  this  is  the 
same  truth  in  history.  A  fact  of  such  compass  and  signifi- 
cance, so  prominently  set  forth  in  the  succinct  narrative, 
will  have  a  parallel  prominency  in  a  true  interpretation 
thereof. 

In  this  dissertation  on  the  geological  developments  of  the 
inspired  record  of  the  past,  we  have  left  out  of  view  its 
Divine  authority,  and  drawn  no  argument  from  it  We  do 
not  even  ask  for  it  the  credence  of  which  it  is  worthy,  in 
common  with  all  credible  ancient  history.  We  simply 
claim  for  it  the  character  of  history,  natural  history,  com- 
posed in  antiquity,  long  ages  before  science  began  to  look 
into  tiie  crust  of  the  earth.  We  appeal  to  its  plain  tenor 
and  unvarnished  statements.  Whether  it  came  down 
through  past  ages  from  the  hands  of  Moses  or  Manetho-— of 
David  or  Deucalion — is  the  information  which  it  furnishes 
in  agreement  with  existing  nature,  or  with  the  discoveries 
and  admissions  of  geological  science?  We  annex  to  this 
question  an  express  affirmation  of  it.  In  what  follows,  how- 
ever, we  intend  only  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  its  truth,  and  to  point  out  a  few  stations 
along  the  line  favorable  for  a  survey  of  the  whole  ground, 
and  for  the  collection  of  facts  that  may  be  used  in  con- 
structing the  argument 

1.  All  geologists  are  constrained,  by  evidence  every- 
where obvious,  to  allow  that  all  present  dry  land,  every 
part  and  layer  of  it,  down  to  the  unchanged  granite,  was 
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once  covered  witli  water.  "  Aqneoiis  rocliG,  coDtAining  ma- 
rine foEfiila,  exteud  over  wide  continental  tracta,  and  are 
Been  in  mountain  cbaioB,  rising  to  great  heigLts  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  follows  that  what  is  now  dry 
land  was  once  nnder  water." — Ljell'fl  Eleinente,  cb.  &. 
Tills  ifl  truth,  self-evident  in  the  dry  land,  as  it  is,  where  it 
is,  and  where  alone  it  can  answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  fit- 
ted. The  dry  land  id  nature,  and  the  only  part  of  Datnre 
to  which  we  can  look  for  proofs  of  a  deluge,  il' there  are  any  j 
and  there  we  &i\A  them,  proofs  positive,  direct,  and  une- 
(^uivucal,  in  manifold,  imperishable  memorials,  extending  to 
eveiy  mountain's  top  and  to  every  shore.  This  accumu- 
lated testimony  is  the  light  of  nature,  to  which  the  natioDS 
of  iiatiquity  were  not  indifferent,  as  appears  in  their  tradi- 
tions iu  regard  to  a  deluge.  It  is  the  light  of  nature  still, 
and  the  eye  of  sense  and  of  science,  if  it  be  single,  will  see 
in  the  revelations  of  that  light,  nature's  own  artless,  unchang- 
ing traditions  of  a  deluge.  There  the  dry  land  is  in  a  rela- 
tive position  prni)er  to  it,  by  an  ordinance  of  nature.     It  ia 
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light  of  a  conjectural  possibility  of  the  continents  of  the 
earth  having  been  often  nnder  the  water  and  above  the 
water,  through  ages  reaching  back  very  far ;  and  to  confirm 
all  this  we  are  shown  a  vivid  representation  of  a  continent 
in  a  Bubmergence,  with  the  upper  side  washed  beneath  the 
cold  waters  of  an  ocean,  and  the  under  side  melting  and 
dripping  away  into  a  lake  of  fire.  Now  is  there  any  neces- 
sity for  these  extravagant  elaborate  imaginings  ?  None  in 
nature ;  although  they  furnish  the  only  hiding-place,  the 
only  strength  and  comfort  which  they  can  have  who  would 
fly  from  what  is  supernatural.  Tliere  is  a  necessity,  however, 
which  arises  from  the  pressure  of  an  exigency  which 
nature  forces  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  either  to 
confess,  what  has  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  truth  on  the 
face  of  nature,  that  the  waters  of  an  ocean  were  raised  and 
spread  out  in  a  flood  over  the  continents  and  mountains  of 
the  earth,  where  they  now  are ;  or,  to  prove  from  nature  that 
these  were  elevated  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
to  the  position  which  tliey  now  occupy.  If  the  latter  state- 
ment cannot  be  substantiated,  the  former  will  stand  on  the 
evidence  it  already  has.  Geology  sanctions  the  idea  of 
rnpheaval,  attributing  the  mpheaving  force  to  subterranean 
Lheat.  Would  not  an  upheaval  of  this  kind  be  as  supernatu- 
ral as  an  overflow  of  the  ocean  ?  Would  the  uprising  of 
the  ocean  above  its  present  level  to  any  given  height,  by 
an  increase  of  water  from  some  unknown  source,  bo  more 
marvellous  tlian  the  uprising  of  its  entire  solid  bottom,  in 
ail  its  tliickness,  to  the  same  height  by  the  force  of  heat 
from  an  imknown  source  ?  Which  of  these  is  fitted  most 
thoroughly  to  stagger  off-hand  belief?  In  which  will  cap- 
tious scepticism  find  the  less  difiiculty  ?  Even  if  our  globe 
had  no  such  immense  oceans  and  smaller  seas,  as  it  now 
has,  nothing  but  spritigs,  sparse  and  fitful  as  volcanoes,  would 
the  idea  of  an  overfiowing  fiood  on  the  outside  of  it  for  a 
year  or  so  be  any  more  astounding  than  the  idea  of  a  fiood 
of  fire  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  within  less  than  fifty  miles 
of  its  surface,  with  power  to  melt  the  hardest  rock,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  move  whole  continents  thousands  of  feet 
up  and  down  time  and  again  2  We  have  already  shown  that 
this  supposed  central  heat  could  never  have  done  the  work, 
or  prodoeed  the  eflTects  attributed  to  it;  for  in  working  such 
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effects  the  heat  inuBt  have  increased  in  expansive  power 
with  the  decrease  of  its  intensitj',  been  unaffected  by  the 
law,  to  which  al!  heat  13  subject,  of  constant  radiation,  and 
utterly  regardless  of  the  law  of  gravity  in  the  process  of 
making  granite  rock  in  its  nether  laboratory.  This  favorite 
notion  of  a  central  heat,  and  all  the  notions  that  cluster 
around  it  have  not  the  light  of  nature  nor  the  inherent  self- 
evidence  of  truth  in  them.  Tliat  the  continents  and  moon- 
taina  are  only  a  bulging  and  swelling  ont  of  the  earth's 
crust,  that  the  earth  has  been  subject  from  early  youth  t» 
tumefactions  of  this  kind,  that  this  habit  is  constitutional, 
that  the  force  of  this  habit  is  heat,  that  this  heat  in  the 
troubled  bowels  of  the  earth  originated  in  a  nebulous  or 
atomic  condition  of  ita  elements,  that  these  elements  were 
generated  in  the  womb  of  antiquity,  and  that  antiquity 
means  the  next  thing  to  eternity — all  these  are  i^eas,  not 
the  realities  of  nature,  but  the  conjectures  of  mind,  which  it 
may  be  a  very  pleasant  exercise  for  natural  philosophers  to 
talk  about  and  lecture  about,  and  there  may  be  no  harm  in 
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of  Mass.  p.  400.  Tliis  is  scientific,  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. TVliy  not  go  further,  and  recognise  everywhere  a 
flood  ?  The  action  of  water,  however  extended  its  opera- 
tion, or  permanent  its  effect,  cannot,  according  to  common 
geological  theory,  without  a  misnomer,  be  called  diluvial. 
The  bottom  of  the  ocean  now  is  not  covered  with  a  dehige. 
If  the  bottom  were  to  be  elevated  into  a  continent  or  island, 
there  would  be  no  deluge ;  and  any  aqueous  phenomena 
which  its  emerged  surface  might  present,  could  not,  with 
propriety,  be  called  the  effects  of  a  dehige.  If  geologists 
will  have  the  name,  let  them  take  the  thing,  and  all  will  be 
right.  Why  not?  Why  not  admit  the  former  prevalence 
of  a  deluge  commensurate  with  aqueous  phenomena  perma- 
nent on  and  in  the  dry  land?     Why  not  ? 

Geology  has  demonstrated  tliat  the  present  dry  land,  down 
to  its  crystalline  foundation,  is  made-lwidy  and  was  covered 
with  the  waters  of  an  ocean  at  the  time  it  was  making. 
Two  questions  entirely  distinct  here  arise. 

Ist.  Were  those  overspreading  waters  at  that  time,  an  over- 
flow from  the  ocean  surpassing  its  natural  bounds  and  level ; 
that  is,  were  they,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
a  deluge — or  were  they  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  its  ordi- 
nary state,  and  covering  what  was  at  that  time  its  natural 
bottom.  One  of  these  they  must  have  been,  and  this  is  the 
understanding  of  geologists.  Professor  Ansted,  after  stating 
how  clear  it  is  that  stratified  rocks  were  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  sea,  adds,  "  it  is  no  less  clear,  either  that  the  sea 
which  once  covered  them  must  have  sunk  far  below  its  for- 
mer level,  or  that  the  whole  mass  of  these  rocks  must  have 
been  elevated  by  subterraneous  force."  Ansted,  Geol.  ii.  169. 
"  We  must  imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks, 
once  covered  with  water,  have  been  raised  up  bodily  out  of 
the  sea,  and  have  thus  become  dry  land." — Lyell  El,  Geol. 
ii.  94.  Geologists  have  generally  adopted  the  latter  view, 
and  have,  we  grant,  succeeded  in  making  the  idea  of  repeated 
uplieavals  and  submergences  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
science.  We  shall  add  nothing  to  what  wo  have  already 
set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  doctrine  is 
not  well  founded,  that  the  machinery  and  processes  it 
devises  would  not  produce  the  results  aimed  at,  have  nothing 
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like  them  in  nature  or  at  work  in  nature,  are  contrary  to 
the  laws  nf  nature,  and  are  all.  with  the  power  relied  npon 
to  give  them  effect,  pnrely  hypothetical.  If  the  present  dry 
land  was  never  raised  from  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  we  may 
then  take  for  granted,  what  science  concedes  and  sanctions, 
that  it  was,  at  ita  present  elevation,  once  covered  with 
water,  and  that  all  down  to  the  granite  is  dihivial.  What 
abnmlant  proof  does  this  afford,  ae  broad,  manifest,  and 
lasting  as  the  stratified  rocks  (and  we  have  full  liberty  from 
geological  science,  as  seen  in  the  above  extract*,  to  rejrard, 
nse,  and  rely  npon  it  as  evidence),  not  only  that  there  was, 
but  mnst  hiivo  been  a  universal  deluge.  Here  the  other 
question  comes  in. 

2nd,  Was  this  deluge  identical  with  that  described  in  tba 
Hebrew  record  (  Why  ehouM  we  not  believe  that  the 
deluge  recorded  in  natnre  and  that  recorded  in  Scripture 
are  one  and  the  sume  ?  Tiie  extinction  of  genera  and  species 
is  no  stnralih'ng  block.  As  for  human  remains — there  may 
be  reasons  of  wliich  we  know  nothing  for  their  absence  in 
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able  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the  strange  figures  and  hiero- 
glrphics  engraved  ages  ago  on  the  face  of  that  time-worn 
rock,  but  does  that  inability  prove  that  there  is  no  rock 
there  I  We  are  not  called  upon,  in  an  argument  Ihnitcd  to 
the  particular  and  only  point  brought  up  in  tin's  second 
question,  to  show  why  fucoids  were  lower  in  the  mud  of  the 
flood  than  ferns,  reeds,  or  forest-trees,  or  trilobites  lower  than 
saurians,  or  these  lower  than  pachiderms.  Still,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  a  universal  deluge  universal  causes  in  their 
operation  would  be  likely  to  produce  the  same  effects  in  every 
part  of  the  submerged  earth  at  about  the  same  time.  But 
these  and  other  matters  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  general 
question.  Was  there  a  deluge  ?  If  there  were  no  Bible,  no 
historic  record,  or  tradition  of  past  events,  that  would  be  a 
question  which  even  a  partial  geological  survey  of  the  dry 
land  would  suggest,  and  in  suggesting  answer  affirmatively. 
Geologists,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  that  is  seemingly  or 
really  mysterious  and  unaccountable  in  the  fact,  maintain 
tliat  the  waters  of  an  ocean  must  have  once  covered  the 
land  to  the  height  of  its  mountains,  and  afterwards  sunk  to 
their  present  level,  if  the  present  continents  were  not  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  an  ocean.  The  supposition  that  they 
were  so  raised  is  just  what  it  was  when  it  first  bubbled 
up  to  the  surface  of  human  thought,  as  devoid  now 
as  it  was  tlien,  of  anything,  discovered  in  nature,  or 
discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  to  giv^  it  sub- 
stance. Upon  the  opposite  supposition,  that  there  was  no 
Buch  upheaval,  it  follows  that  there  is  on  the  earth  sufiicient 
proofs  of  tlie  prevalence  of  a  deluge.  It  is  true,  this  con- 
cession is  qualified  with  tile  supplement,  that  if  there  were 
one,  there  must  have  been  more.  This  we  by  no  means 
allow.  Lay  aside  the  notion  of  divers  and  successive  eras 
of  creation,  and  pne  deluge  will  suffice.  Leave  out  of  the 
account  organic  remains,  and  then  all  inorganic  matter 
above  the  granite  will  indicate  one  deluge,  continuous  in  its 
duration,  and  universal  in  its  extent.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  this  earth  was  deluged,  not  the  eartli  as  it  is  now,  covered 
over  with  the  ruins  which  a  deluge  wrought,  but  tlie  earth  as  it 
was  originally  before  sedimentary  rocks  were  formed,  and  the 
question  of  tivie^  as  to  how  long  it  lasted,  will  be  easily  set- 
tled.   A  deluge  of  that  depth  and  capacity,  having  sJl  the 
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matter  of  the  earth  within  its  compass  and  nnder  its  eway, 
would  not  require  a  long  time  to  make  stratified  Bediment 
of  it.  Wiiere  the  material  was  ample,  deposition  must  have 
been  rapid,  and  of  Buch  rapid  deposition  the  rocke  in  many 
places  hear  witne^.  We  maj  here  enter  our  decided  dissent 
from  an  estimate,  and  from  a  dogma  of  geology — the  esti- 
mate concerns  the  great  average  depth  or  tliickness  of  sedi- 
mentary rociis,  which  is  very  exaggerated,  and  inconeiBtent 
with  the  well-known  presence  of  granite  at  the  surface  in  many 
places,  and  the  absence  in  others  of  a  large  portion  of  rocks 
embraced  in  the  series  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  estimate — 
the  dogma  is  that  all  strata  were  originally  horizontal — 
which  is  an  assumption  in  the  face  of  many  facts  to  the 
contrary.  As  for  excavations,  gorges,  valleys,  bills,  grooving, 
gravel,  bcndinge,  curvings,  overtumings,  &c.,  a  short  time,  a 
few  months  would  suffice  for  such  a  flood  to  accomplish  a 
vast  amount  of  that  kind  of  work  in  its  acting  on  impressi- 
ble plastic  newly-laid  sediment.  The  state  of  things 
which   presents   the   two  alternatives,  one  of  which  must 
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earth,  with  that  recorded  in  tlie  Bible,  briefly  stating  some 
particular  points  in  which  they  appear  to  be  the  same. 

2.  The  deluge,  with  which  geology  is  unconsciously  con- 
versant, was  universal.    Aqueous  phenomena,  the  profuse 
leavings  of  a  mighty  ocean,  the  spoils  it  won  and  lost,  the 
deep  footprints  of  its  advancing  forces,  and  of  their  disor- 
derly retreat,  are  everywhere  seen  from  shore  to  shore, 
covering  all  the  ground  which  the  historic  deluge  covered. 
8.  The  matter  and  structure  of  stratified  rocks  below  the 
drift,  and  the  appearance  of  tlie  fossils  they  embed,  indi- 
cate that  they  were  deposited  in  the  waters  of  an  ocean  for 
the  most  part  uniformly  pacific.    Descriptive  geology  repre- 
sents that  it  was  at  first  soft  sediment,  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sea,  that  was  deep  in  most  places,  moved  by  currents, 
but  not  stirred  up  into  violent  commotion.    The  disturbing 
forces  and  immense  movements  which  geologists  may,  in 
their  ingenuity,  devise,  in  connexion  with  upheavals  and 
submergences,  to  get  the  strata  into  scientific  order,  aid 
not  to  derange  the  every  day  business  of  deposition  carried  on 
by  the  busy  occcin.    Whatever  hypothetical  disturbances 
may  have  agitated  the  regions  of  the  nether  fire,  the  old 
ocean  maintained  ks  characteristic  coolness  and  ancient 
tranquillity,— <iid  its  work  in  quietness  and  composedly 
buried  its  dead.    We  here  state  a  general  fact,  which  is  not, 
as  such,  altered  by  any  local  or  temporary  disturbances  there 
may  have  been.    Readers  may  judge  how  far  this  corre- 
sponds with  what  was  likely  to  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  sedimentary  bottom  of  the  deluge  when  it  began  to 
subside. 

4.  Organic  remains  furnish  evidence  of  the  universal  pre- 
valence and  superiority  of  a  system  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  on  the  earth,  which,  according  to  the  idea  of  its  forma- 
tion by  progressive  development,  the  present  dry  land  never 
did,  and  never  could  support.  To  hitch  on  to  that  evidence 
tlie  inference  that  there  were  other  continents  that  might 
have  been  better  than  ours,  moves,  but  does  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  Apply  the  same  mode  of  formation  to  them, 
and  they  would  not  become,  by  any  conceivable  series  of 
changes,  better  than  those  which  now  are.  The  flora  and 
fauna  of  geology,  glorious  in  their  relics  and  ruins,  pornt 
back  to  the  rich  deep  soil,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  magni- 
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ficent  cattle  of  the  beautiful  conntrj  which  ein  desecrated, 
and  which  passed  away  before  the  power  and  jnstice  of  the 
curst'.  There  giew  the  shrubs  and  trees ;  there  lived  the 
beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  tliat  perished. 

5.  By  adopting  the  solution  of  diluvial  phenomena  which 
Bcriptnral  history  offers,  geological  acienco  woald  gain  a 
simplicity,  a  eyiiiroetry,  and  a  completeness  of  parts  which  it 
now  lacks.  It  denies  to  nature  its  own  native  comeliness, 
and  makes  it  more  changeable  and  unsettled  than  it  uow  is. 
Mistaking  a  diluvial  alteration  of  tlie  exterior  of  the  earth 
for  its  original  formation,  and  thns  confounding  two  things 
essentially  different,  and  mixing  them  np  into  one,  it  trans- 
fers its  own  confusion  to  nature,  making  it  \o  appear  through 
vast  ages  mystical,  defective,  and  self-contradicting.  If  the 
account  given  iu  the  modem  novel  were  true,  our  poor  earth 
was  long  iu  a  forlorn  and  hopeless  condition.  What  alirink- 
ings,  and  crackings,  and  crushings,  and  swellings,  and 
tuniiilta  it  passed  through — under  mishaps  and  hard  usage 
from  the  start — up  and  down,  out  of  the  water  and  into  the 
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solitudes,  with  all  tlie  verdure,  beauty,  and  riches  of  vege- 
tation on  every  side,  but  without  a  creature  to  feed  on  it, 
or  a  bird  to  sing  about  it,  or  anything  to  enjoy  its  shade 
bat  a  small  bnite  of  a  lizard  tribe.  While  that  vege- 
table growth  was  going  on  so  prosperously  in  some  undis- 
covered country,  and  its  riches  in  the  way  of  being  floated 
away  and  treasured  up  in  certain  limited  localities,  now 
called  the  coal-fields,  or  during  the  immeasurable  ages 
necessary,  as  it  is  said  by  science,  for  these  purposes,  the 
rest  of  the  earth  was  sitting  still  and  looking  idly  on  with- 
out adding  an  inch  to  the  depth  of  its  crust.  The  ocean 
was  clear  as  crystal  except  where  it  was  working  at  the 
coal-measures.  The  predominance  in  the  Secondary  Period 
of  horrid  reptiles,  and  many  of  gigantic  size,  is  unseemly  and 
unnatural.  It  was  a  long  time  for  the  earth  to  be  given  up 
to  crocodiles,  lizards,  serpents,  turtles,  frogs,  and  toads,  even 
if  tliey  were  of  a  strange  and  big  kind.  The  Tertiary  Period, 
distinguished  for  its  prodigious  mammals,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  adequately  supplied  with  herbage.  We  might 
here  speak  of  the  various  unnamed  rivers  which  geologists 
have  originated,  to  account  for  the  interpolation  of  terrestrial 
remains  in  layers  between  layers  of  marine.  One  of  these 
is  required  for  the  Wealden  formation,  and  two  or  three  to 
account  for  the  filling  up  of  the  Paris  basin.  Tlie  track 
of  these  rivers  is  described  with  about  as  much  distinctness 
as  it  would  have  been  were  it  marked  out  with  the  finger 
on  tlie  cloudless  face  of  the  sky. 

6.  The  tremendous  destruction  of  life,  of  which  the  rocks 
bear  witness,  and  often  too,  with  plain  evidence  of  its  sud- 
denness, is  a  proof  and  illustration  of  the  truth,  the  literal 
truth,  of  the  Hebrew  record.  This,  wc  know,  is  contrary  to 
the  modem  traditions,  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  highest  seat  in  the  synagogue  of  science.  They  proceed 
from  men,  learned  men  it  may  be,  but  still  men.  Their 
autliority  is  very  great  in  tlio  church  and  out  of  it,  over 
the  minds  of  men  thinking  and  unthinking.  Xo  natural 
science  ever  exercised  an  influence  and  sway  eqnal  in 
extent  to  that  which  geology  has  reached  over  the  opinions 
of  men,  not  wholly  by  its  facts,  its  reasonings,  or  demonstra- 
tions, bat  in  part  by  its  autliority  and  dogmatism.  That 
authority,  strong  as  it  may  now  be,  is  not  supreme,  oiud  \\. 

YOU  xn. — vio.  II.  19 
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must,  80  far  as  it  ib  not  fonndcd  in  tnith,  Rive  way  before 
the  fitrcc  oi'  trntli.  Tlie  higher  law  written  and  cngraren 
on  tables  of  etone  nuist  sooner  or  later  prevail.  The  tables 
are  brokon;  Liit  the  law  is  not  obliterated.  It  is  the  law 
of  divine,  eternal  trnth,  self-evident  in  facts.  It  has  led 
geologijitfi  to  an  acknowledgment  of  creation.  This  is  the 
tirst  lusson.  lint  that  is  not  all.  Tlie  secret  things  of  life 
anil  death  after  creation  are  inscribed  tliere  on  the  rocky 
seimlchrcs  of  entombed  millions.  These  geology  is  reading 
— but  will  read  better,  with  more  case  to  itself,  and  profit 
to  the  wiirld,  wbcn  the  dark  and  cloudy  day  of  hypothesis 
slijill  bavt'  wholly  passed  away,  no  more  to  ovcichadow  the 
rejrionn  and  veconU  of  death. 

7.  Of  tbe  panic  import  is  the  extinction  of  animals  and 
plant?,  especially  of  animals,  of  which  the  extinction  swept 
frma  uxititence  t-ntirc  genera  and  epecies,  creatures  great  and 
pmall.  "  Certainly,"  says  Sir.  Darwin,  "  no  fact  in  the  long 
histiTV  (if  the  earth  is  so  startling  as  tlie  widespread  and  re- 
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the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the  word,  extinct^  Ansted  s 
Greol.  i.  503.  All  was  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Still,  after  this,  the  war  of  extermination  went  on, 
and  jndfi^ing  from  the  position  in  which  its  spoils  are 
deposited,  in  spots  here  and  there,  on  the  top  of  its  for- 
mer spoils,  it  went  on  without  check  or  tarrying.  Those 
deposits  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  in  immediate  contact  with 
those  of  the  Secondary,  were  placed  where  they  now  are 
when  the  present  dry  land  had  the  same  shape,  mountains, 
hills,  valleys,  plains,  watersheds,  and  the  same  relation  of 
part  to  part  which  it  now  has.  ''  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  now  to  found  any  conclusion  whatever, 
as  to  the  relative  position  of  land  and  water  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  Secondary  Period,  from  the  present 
contour  of  the  land ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  such  relative  position,  and  even  the  configuration  of 
the  land,  during  the  whole  Tertiary  Period,  differed  com- 
paratively little  from  that  which  now  obtains  in  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  Through  the  ancient  rocks  there  is  also  some 
mineral  resemblance  to  be  recognised  over  a  considerable 
tract,  while  such  resemblance  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  all 
European  beds  more  recent  than  the  chalk.  One  might, 
indeed,  almost  say,  that  the  characteristic  of  Palaeozoic 
rock  was  UniverifaZity^  while  that  of  the  tertiary  is,  Indi- 
viduaUty — for  the  former  are  rarely,  but  the  latter  most 
frequently  local.  The  fossils  of  cotemporaneous  beds  are 
very  different  from  one  another."  Ansted's  Geol.  ii.  3.  Let 
the  reader  ponder  tlie  above.  All  geologists  admit  that  the 
configuration  of  the  earth  was  the  same  in  tlie  drift  perir>d 
that  it  now  is:  and  all  who  adopt  the  glacial  theory  admit 
that  the  continents  of  the  earth  were  then  elevated  above 
the  present  level  of  the  ocean — for  no  glacier  could  be 
formed  on  a  mountain  beneath  the  ocean.  But  whatever 
proximate  cause  produced  the  drift,  the  extermination  of 
fresh  water  and  land  animals  must  have  been  complete  and 
universal.  Not  a  beast  of  the  forest  or  field,  not  a  bird  of 
the  air,  nor  a  fish  of  river  or  luke  could  live  through  tliat 
terrible  period  in  tlie  earth^s  history.  Nature  and  Scripture 
tell  the  same  story.  ^^  All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  brcatli 
of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land  died."  All  air-breatji- 
ing  animals  of  every  genus  and  species  now  alive  on  the 
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earth,  must  have  been  created  since  the  drift  period,  or,  u 
tlieir  remains  bear  ^fitness  that  thej  were  created  before, 
two  at  least  of  every  kind,  a  male  and  female,  most  have 
been  kept  alive  by  some  extraordinary  meane  in  regard  to 
-which  nature  ia  silent  and  points  to  Ood'a  word  for  infor- 
mation. 

•6.  That  God  caused  a  wind  to  para  over  the  earth  dnring 
the  snhsidence  of  the  waters,  taken  in  the  connexion  in 
^hich  it  stands  in  the  old  record,  fitly  applies  to  all  thai  on 
tlie  face  of  the  earth  which  geologists  designate  "  dilnrial 
dritt."  Tlie  mysterions  drill  has  confonnded  the  wisdom  of 
the  wisest  geologists  in  all  attempts  to  find  a  canee  enffieient 
to  produce  the  etfects  so  named.  "  We  might  have  expect- 
ed, that  ns  we  are  now  close  upon  living  natnre,  the  charac- 
ters of  onr  old  record  would  be  legible  and  clear.  Bnt  jnst 
where  we  begin  to  enter  npon  the  physical  changes  going  on 
before  onr  eyes,  onr  chronicle  seomB  to  fail  ns — a  leaf  has 
been  torn  ont  of  natnre'a  book,  and  the  succession  of  events 
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the  deluge?  There  was  at  that  time  an  immensity  of 
oceanic  water;  tliat  ocean  might  have  had  its  tides ;  cur- 
rents might  have  flowed  in  it  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 
la  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  wind  to  impart  force  and 
violence  to  its  movements.  How  great,  various,  and  com- 
plicated must  have  been  the  effects  produced  by  such  a 
body  of  water  in  its  subsidence,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
forces  that  pervaded^and  agitated  it,  as  it  dashed  its  waves 
for  months  against  the  mountains  and  hills  of  tlie  earth,  and, 
in  its  downward  progress,  invaded  successively  the  newly 
made  beds  of  sediment,  breaking  up  in  them  a  way  for 
itself,  and  paths  for  all  the  rivers  to  the  limits  and  level  of 
its  present  domain  I 


Abt.  V, — ^TuE  DocTBiNE  OF  Chrtst's  Comiko  and  Eeion  is 

8O0X  TO  BE    HELD    BY    THE    EvANGELICAL    CuUKCU    GENE- 
RALLY. 

Large  numbers,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  have 
become  ipapressed  by  recent  occurrences  with  the  conviction 
that  great  events  are  at  hand  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the 
civil  world ;  and  that  not  improbably  within  a  brief  period 
the  papal  power  may  be  overthrown,  the  Turks  driven  from 
Enrope,  and  perliaps  from  Christendom,  and  the  dawn  break 
on  the  earth  of  that  blissful  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
which  is  promised  to  the  church.  Of  tlie  nature  of  that 
reign,  however,  very  vague  views  are  entertained,  and 
obscnre  and  mistaken  notions  of  the  controversies  through 
which  the  church  is  to  pass  ere  it  reaches  it.  It  especially 
is  overlooked  very  generally  that  both  the  true  and  the  false 
church  is  soon  to  be  agitated  by  the  question,  whether 
Christ  is  to  come  and  establish  his  throne  on  the  earth  ;  and 
whether  the  civil  rulers  and  priests,  who  arrogate  authority 
over  religion  and  persecute,  are  usurpei's  of  his  rights,  and 
thence  are  the  antichrist  whom  he  is  to  destroy  at  his 
coming :  and  that  the  true  people  of  God  are,  as  a  body,  to 
deny  the  prerogatives  assumed  by  those  persecutors,  and  to 
receive  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  premillennial  coming  and 
leign ;  that  the  avowal  by  them  of  their  faith  on  tVvo^e  ^wV 
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joct:>  and  warning  of  the  nations  that  the  honr  of  judgment 
oil  tliti  antichrii'tinn  powcra  is  at  hand,  is  to  lead  to  a  lierce 
I'L-i'scciition  ;  and  tliat  those  events  are  to  hare  an  import- 
atit  iitlicc'  ill  {'rejiarinir  tortlio  conflict  iu  wliieh  the  enemiei 
of  Cluiiit  arc  at  tungtli  to  meet  tlieir  doom. 

Tliat  Mifli  is  to  Ke  the  course  of  events  ie,  however,  toj 
clciirly  rvvcaled,  and  a  knowledge  and  realization  of  it  it 
liiglily  inipiirtunt  to  guard  the  church  against  unwarruted 
ex{>i.'CtatL<)ii«  and  false  constructions  of  tlie  commotioiu, 
rcv.iliitions,  and  catastrophes  with  which  the  world  is  te  be 
agitalt'd  as  the  tragedy  advances. 

I.  Tliat  Christ  is  to  come  in  power  andglorj,  destroj  the 
iiiDiiarchs  and  priests  who  persecute  his  dieciples,  and  eett- 
hlish  liis  tlinine  on  the  earth  ;  and  that  this  is  to  become  the 
taith  of  the  true  chnrcli,  is  amply  ibreahown  in  the  Scrip 
tiirfs. 

Tlinp,  lirst,  it  is  foresliown,  3  Tlicsn.  ii.  4-8,  that  the  man  of 
f-in,  who  opjmses  himself  to  God,  seatshimsclf  inGod'a  tea- 
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were  to  sway  the  four  great  empires  that  were  to  tyrannize 
over  the  nations  and  persecute  God's  people.  The  feet  of 
the  image,  formed  of  iron  and  clay,  represent  the  govem- 
znenta  of  die  ten  kingdoms  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
in  their  last  form,  when  the  people,  symbolized  by  the  clay, 
are  by  suffrage  to  have  a  share  of  political  power  as  well  as 
the  monarchs,  nobles,  and  others  of  rank,  whom  tlie  iron 
denotes.  The  stone  cut  from  the  mountain  without  hands, 
which  strikes  the  image  on  its  feet,  and  dashes  it  to  pieces, 
18  Christ  and  his  risen  saints,  whom  he  is  to  bring  with  him, 
Zech.  xiv.  3 ;  2  Thess.  i.  S-IO,  and  who  are  to  constitute  the 
kingdom  of  tlie  God  of  heaven,  that  is  at  length  to  fill  the 
whole  earth  and  is  to  endure  for  ever. 

lu  like  manner,  it  is  foreshown,  Eev.  xix.  11-21,  that  at 
the  great  battle  of  God  Almighty  with  the  powers  denoted 
bj  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet,  Christ  and  the  risen 
and  glorified  saints  are  to  descend  in  person  and  glory  from 
heaven,  and  that  he  shall  then,  as  the  avenger  of  his  rights 
and  of  his  people,  tread  the  wine-press  of  wrath,  dashing 
the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  and  slaying  the  remnant  with  the  sword  of 
his  mouth.  This  battle  of  the  beast  and  his  armies  is  tlius 
to  be  directly  with  the  Word  from  heaven  and  his  armies, 
not  with  men  in  the  natural  life ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
antichristian  hosts  is  to  be  by  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords  whom  they  oppose,  not  by  secondary  agents  and 
instrumentalities ;  and  so  also,  Dan.  vii.  9-12 ;  Zech.  xiv. 
3;  2  Tliess.  i.  7,  8.  It  is  thus  revealed  in  the  most  clear 
and  unequivocal  forms  that  Christ  is  to  come  and  in  person 
destroy  the  great  powers  of  the  civil  world  and  the  false 
chnrch,  that  are  arrayed  against  him  and  his  kingdom. 
And  with  this  all  the  other  teachings  of  the  divine  word  on 
this  subject  arc  in  harmony.  Tliere  is  no  intimation  in  the 
prophecies  that  those  usurping  and  persecuting  powers  are 
to  be  converted.  Tliere  is  not  a  hint  that  they  are  gradu- 
ally to  fade  away  under  the  increasing  light  and  power  of 
the  gospel,  and  disappear  as  ignorance  and  barbarism  van- 
ish, under  the  refining  and  elevating  arts  of  civilization. 
Tlie  only  destiny  that  is  foreshown  of  them  is  perdition  by 
the  avenging  presence  and  power  of  the  Redeemer,  from 
whom  they  are  endeavoring  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of  the 
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earth.  And  thntthi^istheclearand  emphatic  teachingoftbe 
Scrl|itiire;,  will  iiiidoubtedlr  be  seen  ere  lung  and  admitted  by 
tlio  true  pen]ilo  ol'Gitd.  Tliat  they  should  now  bo  "lenerallj 
overlook  it;  tli:if  great  numbers  among  them  should  passioa- 
atcly  deny  it,  and  res'irt  to  the  most  nnwarrantable  artifices 
to  cra^e  it  from  these  prophecies,  is  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing  tacts  in  the  history  of  Christianity :  as  the  reformed 
chnrch  has  in  this  joined  in  one  of  the  most  palpable  and 
cherished  errors  of  the  apostate  church  and  the  persecuting 
gDveriuucnts  that  sustain  her.  But  the  day  of  such  sad 
and  iiresiiinptiious  misconstructiom  of  the  word  of  God  by 
liis  own  I'efiple,  is,  wo  trust,  nearly  over.  They  need  only 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  error  of  the  principles  on  whidi 
thoy  prucced  in  the  misinterpretation  of  these  prophecies, 
and  niusc'i  tf>  a  candid  and  thorough  investigation  of  them, 
to  luad  thoni,  a^:  a  body,  to  abandon  tliclr  false  theories  and 
embrace  the  truth. 

Xext,  it  is  foreshown  also,  in  these  and  other  prophecies, 
thnt   Christ  is  at  that  epoch  to  establish  his  throne  on  the 
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Mice,  as  they  are  wholly  different  acts  and  events  from  the 
inyestiture  of  Christ  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  in 
order  that  the  nations  may  be  brought  to  serve  him.  All 
oonstmctions  of  the  kind  are  palpable  perversions  of  the 
fljmbol  and  the  language  of  the  prophecy,  and  are  devised 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  escaping  its  true  meaning.  The 
prediction,  therefore,  foreshows  a  real  investiture  of  Christ 
with  the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  and  implies  that  he  is  there- 
after to  reign  in  it  instead  of  heaven.  It  is  foreshown, 
accordingly,  that  in  order  to  it  he  is  to  come  to  our  world, 
the  scene  of  the  judgment  of  the  wild  beast,  in  the  pomp 
and  glory  of  the  King  of  kings.  This  is  directly  denoted 
by  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  and  Christ  himself, 
when  arraigned  before  the  high  priest,  alleged  it  as  fore- 
ihowing  his  literal  coming  to  our  world.  "And  the  high 
priest  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that 
thou  tell  us  whether  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  thou  hast  spoken  it  Moreover, 
I  say  unto  yon,  hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
OQ  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  Matt  xxvi.  63,  64.  It  is  foreshown,  also,  Zech. 
xiv.  9-21,  that  when  he  comes  with  all  his  saints,  and 
destroys  the  host  arrayed  against  him,  he  shall  become  the 
king  over  all  the  earth,  and  all  nations  shall  serve  him ;  and 
Bev.  xi.  15,  that  at  the  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  shall  become  his,  and  he  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.  And  so  in  many  other  passages,  as  Ps. 
ii. ;  Isaiah  ii.,  Ixvi. ;  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv. ;  2  Thess.  i.  and  ii. 

It  IS  most  certainly  revealed  then,  tliat  Christ  is  at  that 
epoch  to  come  to  the  earth  in  glory,  and  receive  and  reign 
over  it  as  his  empire.  And  this  great  certainty  which  he  has 
80  distinctly  and  impressively  made  known,  will  undoubt- 
edly, ere  long,  be  received  and  welcomed  by  the  church. 
That  it  should  be  disbelieved,  and  eagerly  denied,  and 
treated  with  scorn  and  aversion  by  any  who  truly  love  the 
Saviour,  is  indeed  astonishing. 

Thirdly.  But  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  rejected  are  so 
false,  absurd,  and  subversive  of  the  whole  system  of  revealed 
tmtli,  that  whenever  those  who  sincerely  receive  the  Scrip- 
tares  as  of  authority,  can  be  brought  to  an  unprejudiced 
rMtudy  of  the  subject,  they  will  relinquish  the  mistaken 
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views  into  which  tliey  have  been  betrayed,  and  embrace 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  to  come  and  reign  on  the  eartb, 
ae  itiiioitg  tlie  most  certain  and  most  precious  that  are  pre- 
Benlfd  to  na  in  the  divine  word. 

The  ground  on  which  it  is  rejected  is  not  that  it  is  not 
clearly  taught,  if  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  ia 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  its  proper  meaning',  and  the 
symbols  tlirongli  wliich  it  is  represented  are  to  be  constmed 
on  the  principles  on  which  those  of  them  that  are  interpreted 
by  tlie  Spirit  areused.  But  it  is  asserted  that  that  though  their 
natural  is  not  tlicir  prophetic  sense,  but  is  the  mere  vehicle 
of  a  remoter  and  more  spiritual  meaning.  Thna,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  coming  of  Clirist  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
in  a  prophetic  vision,  as  in  Dan.  vti,  13, 14,  and  the  direct 
prediction  in  language  that  he  is  so  to  come,  Itfatt.  xxiv. 
30,  actually  denote,  interpreted  by  the  proper  laws  of  sym- 
bols and  language,  his  literal  coming  in  the  clouds;  yet  it 
K   hold  that  that  meaning  is  merely  representative  of  a 

"lolly  ditferent  event;  the  act  of  a  different  agent, some 
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but  is  against  their  clearest  teachings ;  that  it  is  in  ntter 
yiolation  of  the  laws  of  langnagc  and  symbols ;  that  it  has 
no  ground,  whatever,  but  a  presumptuous  and  arbitrary 
fancy,  the  very  aim  of  which  is  to  set  aside  the  truth ;  and 
that  if  legitimate,  it  strikes  from  the  sacred  page  all  the  great 
revelations  God  has  made  respecting  the  future  ?  For  if 
the  prediction  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
is  not  a  prediction  of  that  event,  but  only  of  some  wholly 
different  occurrence  of  which  men  perhaps,  or  material 
nature  is  to  be  the  subject,  then  we  have  no  revelation  that 
he  is  ever  again  to  come  to  our  world,  even  to  raise  the 
dead  or  judge  the  living:  and  if  his  coming  to  raise  the 
dead  is  no  prediction  of  his  coming  for  that  purpose,  then 
for  the  same  reason,  his  prediction  that  he  is  to  raise  the 
dead  can  be  no  prediction  of  that  event ;  his  announcement 
Uiat  those  who  believe  in  him  are  to  exist  for  ever  in  holiness 
and  happiness,  can  be  no  announcement  of  their  endless 
existence  ;  and  so  of  every  other  prophecy  and  promise  he 
has  uttered  in  respect  to  our  future  being.  On  the  same 
principles  also,  his  first  coming  may  be  denied,  his  ministry, 
his  crucifixion,  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension  to  heaven. 
Every  reality  in  the  work  of  redemption  is  struck,  at  a  blow, 
from  our  grasp,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  dreams  of  a  law- 
less and  besotted  fancy.  Tliis  is  not  conjecture  ;  for  these 
results  have  actually  been  reached  by  a  vast  body  of  allego- 
rists  and  spiritualizers  who  ado))t  that  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  in  consistency  apply  it  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Scriptures,  historical  and  didactic,  as  well  as  prophetic. 
Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  true  people  of  God,  and  the 
most  gifted,  learned,  and  conscientious  among  them,  will 
adhere  to  this  monstrous  system,  when  led  thus  to  discern 
the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  and  see  the  false  and  destruc- 
tive faiths  in  which  it  terminates  ?  We  cannot  believe  it. 
It  is  against  their  character  as  renovated  persons.  It  is 
against  God's  dealings  with  his  renewed  people.  It  is  a 
great  law  of  his  providence  that  the  truth  which  he  com- 
municates to  them  distinctly,  becomes  the  means,  at  length,  of 
setting  them  free  from  the  errors  in  which  they  are  held ;  and 
leading  them  to  know,  and  love,  and  trust  him  as  he  reveals 
himself  to  them ;  and  that  feature  of  his  faithfulness  and 
love  will  appear  in  his  dealings  with  them,  in  regard  to  this 
great  doctrine  of  bis  word. 
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views  into  ivliicli  tlicy  have  been  betrayed,  and  embrace 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  to  come  and  reign  on  the  earth, 
ae  ftitiong  the  most  certain  and  most  precious  that  are  pre- 
eenied  to  iis  in  the  dirine  word. 

The  ground  on  which  it  is  rejected  is  not  that  it  is  not 
denrly  taught,  it'  the  language  in  which  it  ia  expressed  ii 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  its  proper  meaning*,  and  the 
symbols  through  whicli  it  is  represented  are  to  be  constraed 
on  the  princii)les  on  which  those  of  them  that  are  interpreted 
by  the  Spirit  ureiiwd.  Butit  is  asserted  that  that  though  their 
natural  is  not  tiicir  prophetic  sense,  but  is  the  mere  vehicle 
of  a  rcmotur  and  more  spiritual  meaning.  Thns,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  coining  of  Christ  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
in  a  prophetic  vision,  as  in  Dan,  vii.  13, 14,  and  the  direct 
prediction  in  language  that  he  is  so  to  come,  Matt.  xxiv. 
30,  actually  denote,  interpreted  by  the  proper  laws  of  sym- 
bols and  language,  his  literal  coming  in  the  clouds ;  yet  it 
is  held  that  that  meaning  is  merely  representative  of  a 
wholly  dittereiit  event;  tlie  act  of  a  different  agent, some 
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bnt  is  against  their  clearest  teachings ;  that  it  is  in  ntter 
Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  language  and  symbols ;  that  it  has 
no  ground,  whatever,  but  a  presumptuous  and  arbitrary 
fancy,  the  very  aim  of  which  is  to  set  aside  the  truth ;  and 
that  if  legitimate,  it  strikes  from  the  sacred  page  all  the  great 
revelations  God  lias  made  respecting  the  future  ?  For  if 
the  prediction  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
is  not  a  prediction  of  that  event,  but  only  of  some  wholly 
different  occurrence  of  which  men  perhaps,  or  material 
nature  is  to  be  the  subject,  then  we  have  no  revelation  that 
he  is  ever  again  to  come  to  our  world,  even  to  raise  the 
dead  or  judge  the  living:  and  if  his  coming  to  raise  the 
dead  is  no  prediction  of  his  coming  for  that  purpose,  then 
for  the  same  reason,  his  prediction  that  he  is  to  raise  the 
dead  can  be  no  prediction  of  that  event ;  his  announcement 
that  those  who  believe  in  him  are  to  exist  for  ever  in  holiness 
and  happiness,  can  be  no  announcement  of  their  endless 
existence ;  and  so  of  every  other  prophecy  and  promise  he 
has  uttered  in  respect  to  our  future  being.  On  the  same 
principles  also,  his  first  coming  may  be  denied,  his  ministry, 
his  crucifixion,  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension  to  heaven. 
Every  reality  in  the  work  of  redemption  is  struck,  at  a  blow, 
from  our  grasp,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  dreams  of  a  law- 
less and  besotted  fancy.  This  is  not  conjecture  ;  for  these 
results  have  actually  been  reached  by  a  vast  body  of  allego- 
rists  and  spiritualizers  who  ado))t  that  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  in  consistency  apply  it  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Scriptures,  historical  and  didactic,  as  well  as  prophetic. 
Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  true  people  of  God,  and  the 
most  gifted,  learned,  and  conscientious  among  them,  will 
adhere  to  this  monstrous  system,  when  led  thus  to  discern 
the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  and  see  the  false  and  destruc- 
tive faiths  in  which  it  terminates  ?  We  cannot  believe  it. 
It  is  against  their  character  as  renovated  persons.  It  is 
against  God's  dealings  with  his  renewed  people.  It  is  a 
great  law  of  his  providence  that  the  truth  which  he  com- 
municates to  them  distinctly,  becomes  the  means,  at  length,  of 
setting  them  free  from  the  errors  in  which  they  are  held  ;  and 
leading  them  to  know,  and  love,  and  trust  him  as  he  reveals 
himself  to  them ;  and  that  feature  of  his  faithfulness  and 
love  will  appear  in  his  dealings  with  tliem,  in  regard  to  thb 
great  doctrine  of  his  word. 
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Fniirtlily.  Great  events  are  to  occur  that  will  bIiow  in 
impressive  forms,  the  utter  error  of  that  method  of  allego- 
rizing tlic  prnphocies,  and  make  it  clear  that  tliey  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  indubitable  laws  of  language  and  sym- 
bols ;  and  tliat  the  coming  and  reign  of  Christ  therefore  are 
to  be  literal. 

T!iti»  tlie  revolution  in  the  ten  kingdoms,  by  which  an  im- 
perial chief  is  to  be  placed  over  them,  iu  whom  the  supreme 
authonty  ib  lodged,  and  to  whom  the  kings  give  their  power, 
will  be  an  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  Rev.  xvii. 
11-13,  literally,  not  atlegorically  interpreted.  What  it  can 
mean  indeed,  allegorically  construed,  no  one  can  show.  A 
clniiige  of  such  stupendous  moment,  and  attracting  the  ga» 
and  wonder  of  the  whole  world,  Rev.  xvii.  8,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  all  impartial  stndents  of  the  prophecy  with  the  coo- 
victton  that  its  future,  like  its  post  accomplishments,  arc  to 
take  place  in  the  identical  events  wlucli  its  language  and 
symbols  most  naturally  denote.  The  allegorical  theory  can- 
not possibly  be  made  to  consist  with  such  a  fulfilment  of  the 
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ciyil  rights,  a  non-existence  in  a  political  relation.  When 
their  martyrdom  is  found  to  be  a  literal  one,  and  to  have 
taken  place  in  exactly  the  form,  and  to  be  followed  in  the 
most  minnte  particulars  by  the  peculiar  arrangements  Uiat 
are  predicted  for  the  preservation  and  exposure  of  the  bodies 
imbnried,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  men  of  sense  and 
trathfulnees  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  literal  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy,  and  maintain  with  obstinacy  and  passion,  as 
many  now  do,  that  those  predictions  have  no  such  meaning, 
but  must  be  allegorized,  or  spiritualize^,  to  reach  their  true 
import  ?  It  cannot  be.  They  who  are  still  under  tlie  blind- 
ing influence  of  sin,  sceptics,  uncompromising  infidels,  im- 
principled  partisans  and  demagogues,  who  have  sinister  ends 
to  gain  by  persistence  in  error,  doubtless  may  and  will; 
but  the  humble,  docile,  truth-loving  children  of  6od,  who 
are  under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  cannot. 

But  if  a  disposition  to  wrest  the  prophecy  by  that  law- 
less method  lingers  still  in  the  breasts  of  any,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  witnesses  from  death  in  glory  and  ascent  to 
heaven,  will  strike  it  from  existence.  Who,  in  the  presence 
of  that  stupendous  miracle,  will  be  able  to  doubt  and  deny 
that  it  is  exactly  what  the  prophecy  literally  foreshows,  and 
what  the  witnesses  themselves  and  their  friends  had  antici- 
pated ?  Not  even  their  slaughterers,  who  had  expected  to 
see  the  prophecy  confuted  by  their  non-resurrection.  For 
we  are  told  that  great  fear  is  to  fall  on  the  enemies  of  the 
martyrs,  who  are  to  witness  their  rising  from  death  and 
assumption  to  heaven,  and  that  those  who  survive  the  com- 
motion that  is  to  follow,  are  to  be  affrighted  and  give  glory 
to  the  God  of  heaven.  Will  the  true  children  of  God  con- 
tinue to  doubt,  and  wrench,  and  torture  the  prophecy  to  get 
rid  of  its  genuine  and  verified  meaning,  when  the  murderers 
of  his  witnesses,  who  had  up  to  that  hour  continued  under 
the  power  of  unbelief,  are  compelled  to  see  and  admit  its 
fulfilment,  and,  trembling  at  their  guilt,  give  glory  to  Godt 
It  cannot  be. 

And  so  of  other  events,  such  as  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the 
return  of  the  Jews,  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God.  The  false  con- 
structions that  are  now  put  on  them  by  those  who  deny  the 
personal  coming  and  reign  of  Christ,  will  be  confuted  by 
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tlu-ir  acoiiiii'lii^lniiciit  accordin;?  to  tlic  uatural  ecnee  of  the 
Iii"l>In;ms  ill  which  thuy  aitj  t'oresliowii.  Tliat  there  will 
still  111.'  luilielifVfiv.  wi'  tkiiibt  not,  as  there  were  when  the 
jirt'iliftifMis  rc-in'Cliii^  Clirist's  tirst  coiniiij;^,  iniuUtry,  mid 
ili'iUli  wuiv  I'liliilliriu';  Imt  they  will  be  the  piieinitri  lif 
Christ,  nut  his  li-iviiclp ;  ihey  will  be  of  the  party  of  the  wild 
bcii^r  aii'l  fiiln-  pruipjict,  who  aru  to  endeavor  to  intercept 
him  from  e^tiilili.-liiiii;  his  throne  on  the  earth — iiot  his 
rcntwcd  |i('iiile.  Tbfse  will  be  looking  for  his  ai»peariiig 
and  kiii^d'im. 

Fiftlily.  Thiff  is  confirnied  by  the  prediction,  that  a  body 
of  tejn:liei"s  iii  to  jirisi-,  who  are  to  annonncc  to  tlio  world 
that  Christ  is  about  to  ajipear,  and  summon  it  to  pay  a  true 
woivliip  ti>  (i'ni.  Tlius  the  angi-1  that  ilew  throngh  inid- 
IiL'iivcii.  hiivinj:  the  everlasting  gos]>ol  to  i>rcacli  iinto  tlicin 
thai  dHfll  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tiiiiguf,  and  ]ie<ipli',  Is  the  symbol  of  a  body  of  men 
who  arc  in  ii  puidie  and  coiispicuons  manner  to  iin^claini 
the  messiifre  lie  uttered  t<)  all  the  natioiid  and  tribes  of  the 
And  his  iiios^atfc  was.  "Fear  Uod  and  give  liita 
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shows  that  all  are  then  to  look  for  his  speedy  appearance ; 
though  the  neglect  of  the  five  foolish  virgins  to  provide  oil 
for  their  lamps  indicates  that  a  part  of  the  people  of  God 
then  in  life  will  not  be  prepared  for  admission  to  the  king- 
dom (which  is  to  involve  a  change  from  mortal  to  immortal), 
and  will  be  for  a  season  excluded  from  it,  to  their  deep  dis- 
honor and  grief. 

It  is  thus  abundantly  clear  that  ere  the  great  moment 
arrives  of  Christ's  advent,  tlie  church  of  true  believers  is, 
as  a  body,  to  become  aware  that  his  coming  is  nigh,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  his  coming  is  to  be  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  message  which  tliey  are  to  proclaim  to  the 
nations  in  preaching  to  them  the  everlasting  gospel. 

IL  It  is  indicated  also  that  at  the  period  of  this  great 
revolution  in  the  faith  of  the  true  church,  earnest  and 
exciting  discussions  are  to  arise  and  agitate  the  political 
and  religious  world  on  the  question  whether  the  civil 
governments  and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  have  a  right 
to  legislate,  as  they  do,  over  Christianity  and  the  church ; 
to  dictate  to  those  under  their  jurisdiction  the  faith  they 
shall  hold  and  the  worship  they  shall  offer ;  and  to  perse- 
cute such  as  refuse  submission  to  their  sway:  that  the 
monarchs  and  priests  will  assert  and  maintain  the  right- 
fulness of  this  prerogative  they  have  assumed  over  Christi- 
anity and  over  their  subjects ;  but  that  the  true  people  of 
God  will  deny  it  and  show  their  assumptions  to  be  an 
arrogation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

Thus  the  utterances  of  tlie  angel  flying  through  mid- 
heaven,  "  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him,"  and  "  worship 
him  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
fountains  of  waters,"  imply  that  the  nations  will  then  be 
paying  to  other  beings  the  homage  due  to  him,  and  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  referring  to  the  charge  in  the  pro- 
phecy, that  the  population  of  the  Soman  empire  worships 
the  dragon,  the  wild  beast,  and  the  image ;  and  as  it  is  un- 
questionably an  injunction  to  worship  God  in  distinction 
from  those  rulers  and  priests,  it  indicates  that  the  guilt  of 
worshipping  them  will  be  seen  and  felt  by  those  whom 
the  angel  represents,  and  thence  that  it  will  be  disowned 
and  denounced  by  the  true  church  at  large  of  the  period. 

The  resurrection  of  tlie  witnesses  will  be  a  public  and 
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resistless  demonstration  from  QroA  bimsalf,  that  the  authority 
assnmcd  by  the  civil  rulers  and  Catholic  hierarchy  ia  in 
impious  usurpation  of  the  divine  righta.  For  if  those  per> 
secntora  tnily  have  tlie  anthority  which  they  claim  and 
exercise  in  putting  the  martyrs  to  death,  then  the  martjn 
will  deserve  to  die  for  refusing  obedience  to  that  anthori^. 
Tliuir  resarrection,  therefore,  will  be  a  vindication  of  them 
of  the  greatest  possible  expressiveness  and  grandenr  from 
that  cbarge,  and  an  equal  condemnation  of  their  persecnton. 
Tlic  I'lict,  accordingly,  that  their  resurrection  and  ascenaian 
to  heaven,  is  immediately  to  be  followed  by  an  earthquake 
— tho  symbol  of  a  violent  political  revolution,  and  the  fall  of 
the  (lyiiaety  of  one  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  indicates  that  it 
will  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  demonstration  that  the 
rulers  and  priests  are  usurpers  in  their  assumption  of  le^- 
latirc  and  judicial  authority  over  God's  people.  It  thus 
shows  that  tltat  question  is  to  become  of  commanding  inter- 
est to  both  parties,  and  that  a  judgment  is  to  be  rendered 
against  the  persecutors  by  men  as  well  as  by  God. 
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so  loanifest,  that  those  whom  slie  had  made  the  victims  of  her 
artB,  are  led  to  regard  her  with  detestation  and  horror,  and 
demand  with  an  earnestness  and  determination  tliat  cannot 
be  resisted,  that  she  shall  be  stripped  of  her  authority.  Tlie 
effect  of  her  severance  from  the  state  will  be  to  divest  her 
of  this  ezclnsive  right  to  teach,  she  iins  drawn  from  it, 
and  of  her  power  also,  to  extort  revenues  from  her  vassals, 
and  to  enforce  her  faith  and  worship  on  men  by  persecu- 
tion. The  angel  that  proclaims  her  fall  is  the  symbol  of  a 
body  of  conspicuous  and  authoritative  men  who  are  to  an- 
nounce her  fall  and  exult  over  it;  and  the  reason  given  by 
the  angel  for  her  overthrow,  is  the  reason  they  are  to  give 
for  it :  and  tliat  is,  that  she  has  enforced  on  the  nations 
by  her  usurped  authority  and  the  power  she  had  drawn 
firom  the  state,  an  idolatrous  and  vile  religion.  '^She  made 
(enticed,  constrained)  the  nations  to  drink  the  maddening 
wine  of  her  fornication."  That  act  ascribed  to  her,  is  the 
symbol  of  the  forbidden  and  idolatrous  worship  into  which 
^e  entices  and  drives  her  victims ;  and  her  maddening  cup 
of  wine  represents  the  deluding  arts  and  infuriating  excite- 
ments by  which  she  aUures  them  within  her  power,  and  in- 
flames them  with  delight  in  her  false  deities,  and  false  method 
of  redemption,  and  false  worships.  Tlie  ground  presented 
by  the  angel  for  her  overthrow  thus  is,  that  she  has  aposta- 
tized from  God  and  instituted  a  false,  debasing,  and  impious 
idolatry  in  place  of  the  gospel,  and  by  the  vilest  and  most 
profligate  arts  drawn  and  driven  the  nations  to  embrace  her 
false  system.  All  tliis  denotes,  accordingly,  that  her  con- 
duct has  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  the  principles  on 
which  she  has  proceeded  come  to  be  understood,  and  the  con- 
viction become  general  and  roeistless  that  she  is  an  impious 
apostate  from  God  and  usurper  of  his  rights,  in  her  pretexts 
of  authority  over  Christianity  and  over  man ;  and  thence 
that  the  state  is  guilty  of  an  equal  usurpation  and  apostasy 
in  legalizing  her  in  her  heaven-daring  claims,  and  arming 
her  with  power  to  enforce  them  on  their  subjects.  IIow 
else  could  they  ascribe  to  her  such  a  character  i  Why  else 
should  they  exult  over  her  fallK  If  she  is  not  a  usurper,  if 
she  has  the  authority  which  she  claims,  she  is  entitled  to 
a  legalization  by  the  state,  and  her  reh'giou  should  be  re« 
ceived  as  obligatory.  But  her  overthrow,  instead  of  being 
VOL.  xn. — ^NO.  IL  20 
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ranjuet  lo  lier,  is  only  to  diveBt  her  of  jiower  to  which 
bfta  no  right,  and  restore  to  God  and  man  wliat  abo 
wickedly  nenrped  from  them. 

Thi:)  is  bIiowii,  alao,  by  the  otiier  angel  wlio  descended  fr 
hoaven,  and  proclaiming  lier  fall  and  the  debasement 
wliicb  she  had  sunk,  gave  her  impiety  and  profligacy 

of  her   overtlirow.      "And   I   saw   another   angd 
idescendiiig  from  heaven  having  great  antliorily,  and  the 

was  lighted  with  his  resplendence ;  and  be  cried 
a  Btrong  voice  saying,  She  has  fallen,  bus  fallen, 
Babylon,  and  become  a  habitation  of  demoniii,  and  a  etatll 
of  every  impure  spirit,  and  a  station  of  every  uncleaa 
;liAted  bird  ;  because  all  the  nations  have  drunk  of  the  win« 
f  the  fury  of  her  tbmlcation,  and  the  kings  of  tlie  earth 
have  committed  fornication  with  her,  and  the  nierchante  of 
the  earth  have  waxed  rich  through  the  atjength  of  her 
luxnry,"  chap,  xviii.  1-3.  The  reBptendence  of  the  angel 
indicates  that  the  body  of  men  whom  he  repreeeiits  are  to 
be  of  a  higher  rank,  or  invested  with  greater  autliority,  and 
attract  a  larger  measure  of  attention  than  tlioeo  symbotiited 
by  the  other  angel.  As  he  descended  immediately 
heaven  and  had  great  authority,  bo  those  whom  he  re] 
are  to  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  the  messenger*  of  God, 
their  words  are  to  command  the  undoubting 
acqnicBcence  of  those  whom  they  address.  As. 
was  lighted  by  his  effulgence,  so  they  are  to 
eyes  and  impress  all  minds  by  their 
beauty  and  joyl'idneaa  of  their  office.  In 
the  grandeur  of  the  symbol,  ihoy  must 
intelligence,  rectitude,  und  diL'iiitv.  niulil 
extraordinary  autliority 
of  vast  [Kiwer  over  tJio  i : 
body  of  such  men  lo  ;, 
and  pcrsccntiri:: 
she  had  sunk,  )- 
moiiiutiL  Tl.  ; 
ofdcM 
bii-dr'.  - 
and  ii> 


,|,  iieaven 
^H- which  f 
^Hroason 
^^^descenc 
i^^  earth  V 
a  I' 

it:        Ba 
^  of. 
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it  goon  to  frreiiaU  in  ike  Ghurck. 


J  institnted  a  fnlee  and  idolatrone  religion,  and  has,  by 

Bpadent  and  profligate  arte,  drawn  the  nations  and  their 

BtlerB  to  accept  it  as  God'a.    That  the  nsurping  and  perse- 

pting  chiircli  is  thna  to  be  separated  from  the  state  and 

■vetted  of  all  her  power  to  enforce  her  false  worship,  and 

M  n  great  body  of  conapicuona  and  authorilative  men  ar* 

(  pr<)claiin  her  fall  nnd  exult  over  it,  because  she  has  Bet 

p  a  faW  religion  mid  has  enticed  and  forced  the  nations  to 

lopt  it,  thns  shows  cioarly  that  the  right  of  a  state  to 

ijonalize  a  chnrch,  and  of  a  church  to  legielatc  over  rell* 

,,  dictate  the  faith  nf  the  people,  and  persecute  thon 

a  refose  unhmission  to  her  authority,  is  soon  to  Ite  stronil- 

laly  and  siiccessfully  questioned ;  and  that  those  who  deny 

e.arrogatcd  rights  of  the  state  and  church  are  to  receive  the 

wcnrrence  of  the  people  so  generally  that  the  head  of  the 

Ippiru  will  be  forced  to  denationalize  the  hierarchy  which 

p  shortly  before  will  have  reinstated  in  its  ancient  power, 

idlcntes  emphatically  that  the  subject  is  to  become  of 

itrsorditmry  and  supreme  interest  to  the  nation!!,  and  is  t<x 

^  discussed  with  the  greatest  thoroughness  and  pa^ion. 

|l)ut  this  is  shown  still  more  decisively  by  the  announce- 

int  of  the  angel  that  next  followed.     "And  anotlier,  it 

1  angel,  followed  them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  If  any 

(  worship  the  wild   beast  and  ita  image,  and  receive  b 

irk  on  hie  forehead  or  on  his  hand,  he  stiatl  even  drink  of 

I  of  the  wrath  of  God,  poured  an  unmixed  wine 

mp  of  hie  indignation,  and  shall  be  tormented  in 

rimstone  before  the  holy  angels  and  before  the 

B smoke  of  their  torment  ascends  forever 

f  have  no  rest  day  and  night  who  wor- 

I  ite  image,  and  whoever  receiraft 

fe**  Kev.  xiv.  9-11. 

lelaimed  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  e»- 

fecftuse  of  her  apostasy  and  seduction  Cf£ 

This  denounces  a  doom  on  those  who 

b^irild  benst,  or  its  imnge,  or  receive  ft 

ipr  hand,  as  a  symbol  of  submission  to 

t  Ttie  wild  beast  is  the  symbol  of  the 

!  the  ciiurch.    Worehipping  the 

riptioa  to  it  of  the  diviuc  t\^V)A& 

if  eubiecta  in  le^Uling  ov«r  vVtwvVa 


I 
I 
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their  iinmediato  relatJons  to  God,  nud  claiming  authority  to 
dictate  the  faith  they  ehall  hold,  and  the  worship  they  Bhsll 
offer.  As  in  that  legislation  thej  in  fact  claim  to  be  of 
higher  authority  over  their  subjects  than  God;  their  anb- 
jeetB  iti  assenting  to  that  legislation  over  them,  professing 
the  faith  they  appoint,  and  offering  the  worship  they  enjoin, 
in  effect  treat  them  as  though  they  had  the  prerogativea  of 
God  which  they  assume,  and  were  entitled  to  a  divine 
homage.  Tlie  angel,  accordingly,  in  denouncing  such  a  doom 
on  those  ^vho  offer  that  worship,  in  effect  denounces  with 
equal  emphasis  the  exaction  of  that  worship  by  the  civil 
rulers;  and  thereby  exhibits  the  nationalizationof  the  church 
by  the  civil  government  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest  enormia 
against  God.  Tlieir  violation  of  the  rights  of  God  in  de- 
manding that  homage  must  be  as  great  as  that  of  their  sub- 
jects is  inyicldingit  to  tliem.  The  one  must  be  the  correlative 
of  the  other.  The  image  of  the  wild  beast  is  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  having  the  pope  as  its  head. 
It  is  called  the  image  of  the  beast  because  it  is  formed  after 
the  pattern  oi"  thu  imperial  government  of  the  Roman  c 
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are  gniltj,  and  concnrreDce  in  it  by  the  people,  as  among 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  will  exert  themselves  to  put  an 
end  to  it 

These  prophecies  thus  show,  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
that  the  question  whether  the  civil  governments  have  a 
right  to  nationalize  the  church,  and  the  church  the  right  to 
dictate  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  enforce  it  by  penalties, 
is  to  be  discussed  with  the  greatest  earnestness  as  involving 
the  prerogatives  of  God,  and  the  allegiance  to  him  of  his 
creatures ;  that  the  true  people  of  God  are,  as  a  body,  to 
deny  to  the  civil  rulers  and  priests  the  authority  they  claim 
over  men  in  their  immediate  relations  to  God,  and  over 
his  relations  to  them,  and  are  to  assert  his  exclusive  right 
to  legislate  in  religion,  and  appoint  the  faith  and  homage 
of  men  ;  and  that  they  are  to  vindicate  the  truth  with  such 
power  as  to  carry  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  them, 
and  constrain  the  rulers  to  sever  the  usurping  and  persecut- 
ing church  from  the  state,  and  divest  her  of  her  power  to 
enforce  her  will  by  decrees  and  persecutions. 

ni.  But  though  the  civil  government  is  to  denationalize 
the  church,  and  she  is  to  lose  the  power  she  derived  from 
it  to  enforce  her  decrees,  they  are  not  to  relinquish  the 
authority  tliey  have  assumed  over  the  faith  of  the  people, 
but  are  still  to  endeavor  to  retain  them  under  their  sway. 

Thus  the  angel  that  descended  from  heaven  and  pro- 
nounced the  doom  on  those  who  should  thereafter  worship 
the  beast  and  its  image,  or  receive  a  badge  of  submission 
to  them ;  added,  '^  Here  is  tlie  patience  of  the  saints  who 
keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus." 
And  John  says,  "  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying. 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  hereafter  die  in  the  Lord ; 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  tJiat  they  may  rest  from  their  toils,  and 
their  works  follow  witli  them,"  chap.  xix.  12,  13 ;  which 
imply  that  the  people  of  God  are  to  be  subjected  to  severe 
trials  by  the  anti-christian  party  after  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
monarchs  and  prelates  then  are  not  to  disavow  the  autho- 
rity they  have  so  long  assumed ;  but  are  to  continue  to 
assert  and,  in  a  measure,  enforce  it.  And  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  in  many  other  prophecies.  It  is 
nowhere  intimated  that  the  wild  beast  is  ever  to  abandon 
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or  cease  tn  cxci'cise  the  right  he  arrogates  to  determme  the 
faitli  and  woi'^hi)>  of  his  subjects.  Instead,  he  is  to  go  on 
iisurjiin<r,  iiixl  making  war  on  tlie  eainta  aiid  the  Lamli,  to 
tlie  la»t.  js'iT  ia  tho  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition  who 
seats  hini8elt'  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  claims  that  he  i> 
God,  ever  I'onniilly  to  abdicate  tliat  tlirone  and  recant  his 
assumption  of  tlic  divine  rights  ;  bnt  is  to  maintain  hia  seat 
in  the  temple,  and  continue  to  proclaim  himself  God,  till 
overwiielrnod  by  the  hriglitness  of  ChriBt'e  appearance,  and 
consnmtd  hy  the  avenging  tires  that  are  to  issue  from  his 
lips.  And  tliifi  final  ])er8ecution,  hke  that  undoubtedly  of 
the  witnesses,  is  to  be  directed  immediately  against  tlioee 
'  who  loiik  for  the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  and  the  eetablieb- 
ment  uf  his  throne  on  tlie  earth. 

Tliis  is  seen  from  the  aim  of  the  demon  spirits  that  are 
emitted  from  tlie  month  of  the  wild  beast,  and  from  the 
month  of  tho  dragiin,  and  li-om  the  moutli  of  tlie  false  pro- 
phet. The  time  of  their  emission  is  immediately  after  the 
resiirrectiun  oi'  ibe  wiinesaea.     Aud  it  id  apparent  from  the 
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who  believe  it,  by  a  direct  war  on  Christ  himself,  as  they 
will  regard  it,  by  capturing  and  dispersing  again  the  Jews 
who  will  have  returned,  and  re-established  tliemselves  in 
Palestine.  ''  They  are  spirits  of  demons  working  wonders, 
that  go  to  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  to  gather  them  to 
the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty.  Behold  I 
come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  who  watches  and  keeps  his 
garments,  that  he  may  not  walk  naked,  and  they  may  see 
his  shame.  And  they  gathered  them  in  the  place  which  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Armageddon."  Chap,  xvi,  14-16.  Their 
wm  is,  therefore,  to  be  to  confute  the  prophecy  that  Christ 
18  to  come  and  establish  his  throne  in  Jerusalem,  such  as  Ps. 
iL;  Isaiah  ii.  Ixv. ;  Luke  i.  31-33.  It  implies  accordingly 
that  it  is  to  be  the  faith  of  the  whole  body  of  pure  believers 
who  are  then  to  testify  against  the  wild  beast  and  false  pro- 
phet, and  be  the  objects  of  persecution,  that  Christ  is  speedily 
to  come  and  enter  on  his  reign  on  the  earth.  The  battle  of 
that  great  day  of  Gk>d  Almighty,  is  the  battle  of  the  day  in 
which  the  question — affirmed  by  the  people  of  God,  and 
denied  by  his  enemies — is  to  be  determined,  namely,  whe- 
ther Christ  will  come  in  power  and  glory  as  he  has  promised, 
Zech.  xiv.,  and  deliver  his  covenant  people  returned  to 
Jemsalem,  whom  the  wild  beast,  the  false  prophet,  and  the 
kings  and  their  armies,  will  have  assembled  to  slaughter  and 
disperse.  It  is  to  be  a  battle  against  him,  because  the  aim 
of  the  hostile  hosts  will  be  to  confute  his  pledges  to  his 
people,  and  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  to  come  and  reign 
over  the  world.  But  Christ  is  to  come,  and  come  as  a  thief, 
80  that  they  even  of  his  own  people,  who  are  not  watching, 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  shame. 

The  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God  and  the  reward  they 
receive,  indicate  also  that  they  are  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test 
of  their  allegiance  to  him,  by  the  claims  of  the  wild  beast 
and  Babylon  to  supreme  authority  in  religion.  The  time 
of  the  sealing  is  to  bo  that  of  the  sixth  seal,  and  immediately 
before  a  tempestuous  agitation  of  the  nations,  and  excite- 
ment to  violent  and  destructive  revolution.  The  sealing  or 
stamping  the  name  of  God  on  the  foreheads  of  his  servants, 
denotes  their  being  subjected  to  influences  by  whicli  it  sliall 
be  made  apparent  to  spectators  that  they  indubitably  are 
his  children ;  and  the  mode  in  which  their  true  and  anal- 
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tcrnblo  allegiance  to  him  will  be  mftde  as  maoifest  as  thon^^ 
his  iiiiine  ^vv^c  graven  on  their  brows,  it  is  showa  by  the 
cliiiructer  given  them,  cliap.  xiv.  1-5, 13  their  full  and  nn- 
fultering  refiieal  of  lionia<;e  to  Babylon,  the  nationalized, 
idolatrous,  and  persecuting  Catholic  hierarchy.  "Tlieaeare 
they  wlio  were  not  defiled  with  women  ;  for  they  are  pure. 
Tliey  are  redeemed  from  among  men,  a  firat-fmit  to  God 
and  to  tlie  Lamb.  And  in  their  mouth  no  falsehood  was 
found  ;  for  tlioy  are  blameless."  To  bo  detlled  with  women 
is,  in  tlie  sense  of  the  prophecy,  to  be  defiled  with  the  wo- 
man Babylon  and  her  daughters,  the  nationalized  hierar- 
chies, that  claim  snjireme  authority  in  religion,  and  insti- 
tute a  false  faitli  and  a  false  worship,  by  submitting  to  th^ 
claims,  and  ofleriii^  tiieir  idolatrous  liomage.  That  no  false- 
hotxl  in  that  relation  was  found  in  their  month,  denotes  that 
their  profession  of  nlleginnco  to  God  is  absolute,  sincere, 
and  eousistciit ;  and  is  sustained  by  a  denial  of  all  submis- 
sion to  the  uiiHrped  and  conflicting  authority  of  tlic  false 
church.  Tliis  r^bows,  iu  nn  emphatic  manner,  that  their 
lidelitv  to  God  in  tliat  relation  is  lo  be  i 
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and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them ;  for  he  is  Lord  of 
lotdB  and  King  of  kings,"  chap.  xvii.  11-14.  And  it  is  in 
that  character,  as  usurpers  of  his  throne,  that  he  is  to  dash 
them  to  destruction,  and  vindicate  his  right  to  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  Tlie  conflict  is  accordingly  to  be  a  real  con- 
flict; the  presence  of  Christ  at  it,  a  real  personal  presence; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  hosts  that  make  war  on  him,  a 
real  destruction.  To  deny  it  is  not  only  to  oflor  the  most 
direct  contradiction  to  the  symbols  and  the  language  through 
which  it  is  foreshown,  and  deny  that  Christ  is  to  come  a 
second  time  to  our  world,  but  is  to  turn  it  into  a  revelation 
that  creatures  are  still  to  occupy  the  seat  which  the  anti- 
ehristian  powers  have  usurped  and  struggle  to  maintain. 
For  if  Christ's  coming  to  the  great  battle  foretold  in  these 
prophecies,  Eev.  xix.  11-21,  Dan.  vii.  9-14,  Zech.  xiv.  1-9, 
2  These,  i.  7,  8,  is  not  a  personal  coming,  then  we  have  no 
prediction  that  can  justly  be  considered  as  foreshowing  that 
he  is  to  come  a  second  time.  And  moreover,  if  in  tlie  vision 
of  his  coming  with  the  armies  of  heaven,  Eev.  xix.  11-21, 
and  destroying  the  wild  beast,  the  false  prophet,  and  the 
kings  and  their  armies,  he  does  not  represent  himself,  and 
his  coming  symbolize  his  real  personal  coming,  but,  as  is 
maintained  by  those  who  reject  this  construction,  he  is  a 
representative  of  creatures,  then  the  rights  he  represents 
and  vindicates  cannot  be  his  own,  but  must  be  the  rights  of 
those  whom  he  symbolizes.  Tlie  battle  must  consequently 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  battle  between  creatures ;  and  the 
aim  of  those  who  flght  against  the  wild  beast  and  false 
prophet  can  only  be  to  assert  and  maintain — not  that  Christ 
— ^but  that  they  themselves,  instead  of  those  denoted  by  the 
wild  beast,  are  of  supreme  authority  in  religion ;  and  the 
result  of  the  battle  can  be  only  that  another  set  of  creatures, 
instead  of  the  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition,  will  seat 
themselves  in  the  temple  and  throne  of  Grod  I  Such  is  the 
issue  of  the  pretext  that  Ciirist's  coming,  in  the  vision,  does 
not  denote  his  real  coming  at  the  battle,  nor  the  victory  fore- 
show a  literal  victory  he  is  to  gain  in  contest  with  his 
usur|>ing  rivals  for  the  throne  of  tlie  world  I  What  more 
pitiable  spectacle  was  ever  exhibited  by  men  than  they  thus 
present,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  honoring  Christ,  in 
effect  deny  that  he  is  ever  to  return  to  the  earth,  and  make 
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the  prophecies  of  !iis  coming  in  power  aud  glory  to  conqner 
his  rivals  iiinl  roiijii  over  the  race,  prophecies  ol'  tlio  tissiiinp> 
tioii  of  his  ihr-me  hy  a  new  order  of  men,  who  will,  in  a 
slightly  altered  shape,  peri>etiiate  antichrist  through  an 
eniili'ss  rotinil  cf  years!  How  long  will  conscientious  men 
continue  to  pursue  that  course  J  Not  an  hour  after  t)iey 
can  lie  inilnci'd  iiiteiiigently  and  carefully  to  study  the 
teacliin^s  of  the  Divine  word  on  the  subject.  For  they  will 
sciiri'L-  have  ailviinced  a  step  iu  such  an  investigation,  ere 
they  will  dincMver  that  it  is  an  invariable  law  of  symbols, 
that  aireritrt  repreueTit  agente,  not  acts  or  events.  As  then 
Christ  appears  as  the  great  agent  iu  the  vision  (Rev.  xix. 
0-:^li  in  wiiich  the  wild  beaE>t,  the  false  prophet,  and  the 
kind's  ami  tlieir  armies  are  destroyed,  he  either  represents 
hiitisulf  as  to  appear  iu  the  scene  which  the  vision  foreshown, 
or  el-;e  lie  [iynilioliKos  some  otlier  agent  or  agents  as  to 
ajipt-ar  in  that  scene,  iu  tlic  sphere  in  which  he  appeared 
in  t!if  vi>ion,  aiul  act  the  part  his  action  in  that  ephero  in 
the  vi-ii.n  fiireshows.     I'ut  he  acteilin  the  vision  as  the  King 
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OomiDg  and  reign  of  Christ,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  joyous  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  faith  of  the 
tme  charch.  The  discovery  and  reception  of  the  great 
doctrine  that  he  is  to  come  and  reign  over  the  earth  as  his 
kingdom,  will  be  to  multitudes  of  believers  much  what  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  was  to  the  apostles  and 
first  disciples.  It  will  raise  them  out  of  an  abyss  of  dark- 
ness, extricate  them  from  a  crowd  of  false  thoughts  and 
expectations,  clear  up  perplexities,  show  the  Scriptures  to 
be  intelligible,  truthful,  and  consistent,  and  exhibit  the  work 
and  purposes  of  Christ  in  a  greatness  and  glory  that  are 
suitable  to  his  perfections,  and  invest  the  future  with  ineffa- 
ble interest  and  beauty. 

The  change,  however,  will  be  one  of  the  most  natural,  and 
the  easiest  ever  wrought ;  as  though  it  will  doubtless  be  the 
result  of  extraordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit,  great  and 
startling  providences,  and  strenuous  endeavors  of  faithiul 
men  to  make  known  the  truth  ;  they  will  accomplish  their 
work  chiefly  by  simply  rousing  attention,  overcoming  pre- 
judice, exciting  a  disposition  to  re-study  the  subject,  and 
pointing  out  the  mistaken  principles  of  exposition  on  which 
they  proceed  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign,  and 
unfolding  and  proclaiming  the  simple  and  indubitable  teach- 
ings of  the  divine  word. 

Tlie  change  will  be  greater  to  believers  generally  in 
Europe,  than  in  this  country;  as  it  is  there  held  by  the 
evangelical  that  the  state  may  and  ought  to  nationalize  the 
church.  Many  even  of  the  Millenarians  of  Great  Britain 
are  earnest  advocates  of  the  church  establishment,  and 
maintain  that  the  authority  assumed  by  the  government 
in  legislating  over  religion,  and  dictating  to  the  subject 
what  faith  he  shall  hold,  and  what  worship  he  shall  offer,  is 
no  encroachment  on  the  divine  rights.  When,  however — the 
supreme  power  having  passed  back  from  Protestant  to 
Catholic  hands, — ^the  wild  beast  shall,  in  virtue  of  the  prero- 
gative they  now  concede  to  the  government,  demand  that 
they  shall  renounce  their  faith  in  the  pure  gospel,  and  em- 
brace the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  papacy  in  its 
place,  their  eyes  will  be  opened  to  the  utter  error  of  con- 
ceding to  men  such  a  dominion  over  creatures  in  tlieir 
immediate  relations  to  God ;  and  they  will  recoil  from  it 
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with  liorror ;  aiifl  all,  when  bronglit  to  an  unprejudiced  and 
earnt'st  cfinsidtTiition  of  the  subject,  will  reject,  with  an  o<iiial 
sense  (if  il^  uiijuritifiablenesa,  the  method  of  interpreting  the 
divine  wonl  to  which  tiiey  are  now  addicted,  by  sotting  a<ide 
it^  graiiitiintical  meaning  and  eubsUtuting  a  wild  allegorical 
fiction  in  its  ])!ace, 

Thoiifrli  tlmne  who  look  for  the  glorions  appearing  soon  of 
the  greiit  God  and  our  Saviour,  may  justly  be  cheered  by 
this  as^iinuue  of  the  speedy  acceptance  by  the  clmrch  of 
the  liiitli  lliey  cherit;h — it  eminently  behoves  them  implicitly 
to  fiillow  the  iiiiidancc  of  the  divine  word  in  the  measures 
they  take  to  cnrrect  the  errors  that  prevail  on  this  subject, 
ami  unfoltl  and  irive  difl'usion  to  the  truth.  The  great  num- 
bers, the  powerful  ])artie<',  and  the  deep  prejudices  that  arc 
arrayed  agriinst  tlKin,  make  it  apparent  that  they  are  to 
have  iiuiiieroup,  admit,  and  resolute  opponents,  who  can 
only  be  met  by  gciuil  sense,  learning,  truth,  candor,  earnest- 
ness, and  C'lisistcnc}'.  Declamation,  unsupported  construc- 
tions, cnnle  spernhiTioiijhaseless  theorieis.  are  not  the  means 
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iiant  spiritB,  and  rayenous  and  hated  birds,  implies  that  there 
IB  to  be  a  crowd  of  active  and  desperate  persons  who  will 
sympathize  and  co-operate  with  her  during  her  stniggle  to 
maintain  her  place,  though  they  will  not  openly  join  her 
ranks  till  after  her  fall.  The  great  battle  the  people  of  God 
are  to  fight  against  these  powerful  and  malignant  foes,  is  to 
be  foaght  by  knowledge,  trutli,  skill,  fidelity,  wisdom, 
and  by  nothing  else.  The  ignorant,  the  dreamy,  the  rash, 
the  vain,  who  prophesy  out  of  tlieir  own  heart,  and  make 
the  word  of  God  tlie  instrument  of  personal  ends,  will  only 
injure  the  cause  which  they  effect  to  befriend. 

When  the  subject  comes  to  engage  general  attention,  and 
be  earnestly  discussed,  there  will,  as  on  all  other  questions, 
be  two  parties,  and  many  doubtless  will  take  tlie  side  of 
error,  who,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  would  embrace  the 
truth.  There  are  now  individuals  who  regard  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  coming  and  reign  with  such  prejudice  and  con- 
tempt, that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  proof  of  its 
truth,  however  decisive,  will  reconcile  tliem  to  it.  They 
dislike  it  for  its  nature,  not  because  it  is  not  supported  by 
adequate  evidence.  And  thence  they  probably  will  go  on 
in  disbelief,  scorn,  and  denunciation ;  and  when  driven  by 
the  progress  of  events  to  see  and  feel  their  mistake,  will,  in 
their  rage  and  malignity,  join  the  hostile  party ;  as  those 
represented  by  demons,  unclean  spirits,  and  hated  birds,  are 
to  make  Babylon,  after  its  fall,  their  resort  and  habitation, 
though  tliey  had  not  dwelt  in  it  before.  Hie  hmnble,  inge- 
nuous, truth-loving  children  of  God  will  take  a  very  dift'erent 
course.  Though  they  may  now,  from  the  influence  of  false- 
teaching,  place  a  mistaken  construction  on  the  prophecies 
that  relate  to  Christ's  advent  and  kingdom ;  as  events  ai^- 
vauce  they  will  be  roused  to  a  fresh  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  in  tlie  brighter  light  that  will  tlien  be  thrown 
on  it,  will  discover  and  renounce  tlieir  error  and  embrace  the 
truth,  and  some  of  them,  not  improbably,  will  show  their 
allegiance  to  Christ  by  surrendering  their  lives  for  his  sake. 
The  certainty  thus  foreshown  that  they  are  soon  to  be  con- 
strained to  decide  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming, 
and  their  reception  or  rejection  of  it  be  a  test  of  their  fitness 
or  unfitneas,  for  his  kingdom,  sliould  at  once  rouse  them  from 
indifference,  put  them  on  their  guard  against  false  prepossesr 
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fiidii!?.  ami  pr-iiiipt  them  to  a  solemn,  candid,  and  tlioroiigh 
i]ii|uirv  ntUT  i)h:  truth.  Instead  of  ot>»tIiiate  ignorance  and 
]iicjinlic.'.  how  imu'h  more  hecominp  is  It  on  sncii  a  qiieetioB 
U-  lake  tim  jitiitinlii  rif  learners.  In  place  of  lilindlv  fol- 
lowiiij:  ill.'  rn>h  s]iinihui"ns  ami  delusive  drenina  of  liiiiuon 
friiiiles,  Imw  iinu-hwiwcT  to  look  directlv  to  tlie  word  of  God 
for  iM^triLctii'ri.  And  nmtt'ad  of  eudeavorins  to  (jet  rid  of  its 
aiJii"iiiieei)ietils  hy  childish  pretexts  and  nnscruptilons  arti- 
tiei.'s,  liiiw  niiK-h  iiii>re  befitting  to  receive  tliem  in  their 
niitnriil  and  induMtjihle  sense,  and  bend  in  adoring  snb- 
nli^si^"ln  t'l  ihf  piirjHves  they  reveal,  wliich  are  ititinitely 
niiu-f  iirii]>iti<iiis  to  men  and  more  glorious  to  God  than  the 
hiiniiiii  fancies  for  ivliieh  they  are  rejectetl. 

I'.les'^od  \<ii  <ii.ii.  lie  will  give  those  who  love  him,  and  are 
called  ac(on]iri;r  lo  hifi  pnrpctse,  the  aids  that  they  need  to 
lead  tlieiii  1"  ttn!  triuh.  It  is  his  eneiniea  only  who  will  not 
have<.']ivi>t  toreijin  over  them  whom  Jicwill  leave  to  reject 
ami  Kcoffiit  tlie  promise  of  his  coming,  and  meet,  for  their 
h.i.-tilitv,  tlie  ^entcllco  of  exclusion  from  Ids  kingdom. 
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and  were  very  nnmeroiis.  Thej  were  borne  out  of  the  tem- 
ples and  private  dwellings  in  which  they  had  been  stationed, 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  conqnorors.  ''  Your  bnrdons,''  tliat 
is,  the  images  and  other  sacred  articles  thus  carried  by  the 
captors  from  the  temples,  palaces,  and  dwellings,  were  now, 
instead  of  being  borne  by  the  hands  of  men,  who  might 
regard  them  with  a  measure  of  reverence,  '^  to  be  lifted  up 
as  a  load  to  the  weary  beast'' 

8,  4-  Hypocatastases. — "  They  stoop,  they  bow  together. 
Tbey  cannot  deliver  the  load.  They  are  themselves  gone 
into  captivity,"  vs.  2.  They,  the  gods,  are  again  exhibited 
88  stooping  and  bowing,  and  together — as  though  uniting 
their  strength  in  a  struggle  to  save  their  images  from  being 
carried  into  exile.  That  they  cannot  deliver  the  load,  sig- 
nifies that  they  cannot  wrench  it  from  the  hands  of  tlie  cap- 
tors. Instead,  they  themselves  were  carried  into  captivity ; 
that  is,  their  own  statues,  which  were  eminently  regarded 
as  themselves,  and  in  fact  comprised  their  whole  being,  of 
which  their  ordinary  images  were  but  copies — were  carried 
into  exile.  Those  boasted  gods,  instead  of  saving  their  wor- 
shippers, were  not  to  be  able  even  to  save  themselves,  and 
were  to  be  borne  off  as  helpless  as  any  other  dead  matter, 
and  as  wearying  a  load  to  the  animals  on  which  they  were 
to  be  placed.  What  a  proof  of  their  nothingness,  and  of 
the  senselessness  and  madness  of  those  who  looked  to  them 
for  protection  I 

5.  Apostrophe. — ^^  Hearken  unto  me,  O  house  of  Jacob, 
and  all  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel — those  borne 
from  the  belly  ;  those  carried  from  the  womb ;  and  to  old 
age  I  am  he,  and  to  hoar  hair  I  will  bear  you,  I  have  done 
it,  and  I  will  bear,  and  I  will  carry  and  will  save  y(W,"  vs. 
8,  4.  Gk)d  calls  the  Israelites  to  consider  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  his  agency  towards  them.  He  had  borne  them 
from  the  very  dawn  of  tlieir  being  to  old  age :  and  he  was 
Btill  to  sustain  and  to  save  them.  He  chose  them  as  his 
people  ere  they  came  into  life.  He  had  continually  nur- 
tured and  defended  them.  He  had  never  deserted  them. 
He  had  never  proved  inadequate  to  deliver  them  from  their 
enemies,  or  bestow  on  them  the  blessings  they  needed. 
Could  there  be  any  room  for  doubt  whom  they  ought  to 
love,  trust,  and  obey  as  their  Gh>d } 
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fi,  7.  Metonymiea  in  the  use  of  lionso  for  tho  fiuntljrof 
Jacob  twd  of  Israel. 

"  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  aiid  oqvial  and  compare  roe, 
that  we  may  be  like  ?"'  tb.  5.  Tliat  is,  with  wliom  will  yon 
reprfseot  me  aa  on  a  level  in  altribntfift,  relntionf,  and 
agency,  so  that  he  with  whom  you  compare  mo  shall  be 
shown  to  have  aa  high  a  title  to  your  homage  as  I  have  I 
Can  yon  peiBuade  yourselves  that  a  mere  ecuiptared  ehnpe, 
the  work  of  man,  without  intelligence  and  without  seiuc,  it 
a  deity  equal  to  me) 

"  Tliey  tavieh  gold  oat  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  ailver  in 
the  balance  ;  they  hire  a  goldsmith,  and  he  wilt  niakc  it « 
god.  Tlioy  will  bow  down,  yea,  they  will  fall  pnietrate. 
They  will  lift  him  on  the  shoulder,  tbey  will  carry  bini,  they 
will  set  him  in  his  place,  and  he  will  stand  ;  from  bis  ptace 
he  will  not  remove.  Yea,  one  will  cry  to  him,  and  be  wlQ 
not  answer ;  from  his  distress  he  will  not  save  him,"  vs.  6, 
7.  Shall  such  a  helpless,  senseless  thing,  be  regarded  as 
equal  to  the  self-existent,  ever-living,  almighty,  all-knowiog 
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from  ancient  time  the  things  which  are  not  yet  done ;  say- 
ing. My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure ; 
calling  a  bird  of  prey  from  the  east,  the  man  of  my  coun- 
sel from  a  far  country.  I  have  both  spoken  and  I  will 
bring  it  to  pass ;  I  have  formed  the  purpose,  and  I  will  also 
do  it,"  vs.  9-11.  God  calls  them  to  consider  the  events  of 
former  times,  in  which  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  the 
Almighty,  and  that  there  is  no  other,  and  none  like  Iiim 
that  foreshows  the  future,  and  has  such  a  dominion  over  the 
earth  and  over  men  that  he  can  accomplish  all  his  pleasure 
in  regard  to  them.  For  these,  omni]X)tence,  omniscience, 
universal  dominion,  a  purpose  that  embraces  all  tilings, 
and  the  execution  of  it,  are  marks  of  the  true  God,  and  be- 
long only  to  him ;  and  tliese  attributes  he  was  to  continue 
to  display,  and  especially  in  verifying  the  predictions  he 
had  made  in  regard  to  Cyrus,  and  the  restoration  tlirough 
biui,  of  Israel  from  the  exile  into  which  they  were  to  be 
carried  by  the  Babylonians. 

"  Hearken  to  me,  ye  stout-liearted,  who  are  far  from  right- 
eoosness.  I  bring  near  my  righteousness.  It  shall  not  be  far 
off;  and  my  salvation,  it  shall  not  tarry;  and  I  will  }>lace in 
Zion  my  salvation  to  Israel  my  glory,','  vs.  12,  13.  He  now 
summons  even  the  sceptical  and  rebellious  among  them  to 
listen  to  a  promise,  the  vcritication  of  which  was  again  to 
demonstrate  and  exemplify  his  deity.  He  would  disi^lay 
his  truth  and  righteousness  in  their  very  ])resence,  not 
simplj"  in  Persia,  where  he  would  raise  Cyrus  to  the  throne, 
nor  in  Babylon,  of  which  he  would  make  him  the  conqueror, 
but  in  Jerusalem  itself.  He  would  bestow  a  salvation  on 
his  captive  people  that  should  include  their  actual  rc>tora- 
tion  to  their  own  land,  and  their  re-establishment  in  Zion, 
their  capital,  and  the  seat  of  their  worship. 

Chapter  xlvii.  God  now  foreshows  the  overthrow  of  Baby- 
lon, which  was  to  be  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  exile,  vs.  1-5.  The  reason  of  her  overthrow  was 
her  cruelty  to  God's  people,  whom  he  delivered  into  her 
hand,  and  her  pride  and  self-confidence,  vs.  r)-10.  Her 
destruction  was  to  c<^me  suddenlv,  and  her  ma«:ical  arts  and 
enchantments,  in  which  she  trusted,  were  to  prove  deceptive 
and  worthless,  vs.  11-15. 

1.  Apostrophe  to  Babylon.    ''  Come  down  and  sit  in  the 

vou  zn. — Ko.  n.  21 
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ditst,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon;  ait  on  the  gronnd. 
Tliero  is  ni>  llirone,  O  daaghter  of  the  ChaldeaoB,"  tb.  1. 

%  Z.  Metaphors  in  deiioininatiug'  the  population  of  Babj* 
Ion,  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  and  danghter  of  the 
Chaldeans,  tn  denote  their  heanty,  their  delicacy,  aoA  ^ 
ease  and  dignity  from  which  they  were  to  descend. 

4,  5.  Ilypoeutafitasea  in  the  nse  of  "  come  down "  from 
A  higher  pitb-iticin  and  "sit  on  the  gronnd,"  to  denote  a 
descent  frfjin  hixury  and  power  to  anhjugation  and  dishonor. 
Tlic  inhahitunta  of  the  city  are  addressed  as  though  thcj 
were  a  prinet-ss  who  had  before  occupied  a  throne  and  been 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  one  of  rank  in  the  delicsej 
and  beauty  iif  youth.  But  there  is  now  no  longer  a  throne 
on  wliicli  she  can  sit.  Babylon  has  become  the  captive  of 
a  conqueror,  and  she  must  quit  the  palace  and  Bit  on  the 
ground.  "For  tlntu  slialt  no  longer  be  called  tender  and 
delicate.  Tak<;  the  millstones  and  grind  meal.  UncoTer 
(iliat  i;^,  lilt  up)  thy  veil.  Lift  np  thy  skirt ;  uncover  the 
k'lz:  cross  the  streams.     Let  thy  nakedness  be  nncovered: 
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disfigared  by  the  hardships  of  a  slave,  she  wonld  no  longer 
be  the  object  of  admiration  and  praise.  She  was  to  lose 
also  her  title,  mistress — that  is,  metro|x>lis — of  kingdoms. 

8, 9.  Hypocatastases,  "  I  was  wroth  against  my  people,  I 
profaned  my  heritage;  and  I  gave  them  into  thy  liand. 
Thon  didst  not  show  them  mercy.  Upon  the  aged  thou 
didst  lay  thy  yoke  very  heavily,"  vs.  6.  Giving  his  people  into 
the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  is  put  for  surrendering  them  to 
their  power.  Laying  a  yoke  on  the  aged  very  heavily,  is 
put  for  subjecting  tliem  to  an  oppressive  service. 

10.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  laying  to  heart,  for  con- 
sidering. ^^  And  thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  a  mistress  for  ever, 
so  that  thou  didst  not  lay  these  things  to  thy  heart.  Thou 
didst  not  remember  the  end  of  it,"  vs.  7.  And  that  cruelty 
to  the  captive  Israelites  on  the  one  side,  and  this  pride  and 
inconsideration  on  the  other,  which  are  a  virtual  denial  of 
Jehovah's  dominion  over  her,  were  the  reasons  that  he  was  to 
inflict  on  her  the  retribution  he  foreshows. 

11, 12, 13, 14.  Hypocatastases.  "  Now,  therefore,  hear  this, 
O  voluptuous  one,  that  sittest  in  security,  that  sayest  in  thine 
heart,  I  am,  and  none  besides  me,  I  shall  not  sit  a  widow ;  I 
shall  not  know  the  loss  of  children.  Yet  they  shall  come  to 
ihee  suddenly;  in  one  day,  the  loss  of  children  and  widow- 
hood :  they  shall  come  upo|^  thee  in  their  perfection ;  in 
the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  in  the  abundance  6f  thine 
enchantments,''  vs.  8,  9.  The  loss  of  children  and  husband, 
is  put  for  the  loss  of  those  most  intimately  connected  with 
her,  and  essential  to  her  happiness,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire ;  namely,  her  subjects  in  the  other  cities,  and  in  the 
provinces ;  and  these  calamities  were  to  come  in  the  midst 
of  her  sorceries  and  enchantments,  in  her  faith  in  which 
she  was  to  the  last  moment  to  believe  she  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  future,  and  be  confident  of  safety  from  her  enemies. 
This  prediction  was  verified  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Cyrus.  The  population  continued  in  the  persuasion  that 
they  were  safe  till  the  Persians  had  entered  the  city,  and 
the  transition  from  power  to  subjugation,  from  honor  to 
disgrace,  was  instantaneous. 

"  And  thou  wast  secure  in  thy  wickedness.  Thou  hast 
saidy  there  is  no  one  seeing  me.  Tliy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge,  it  has  seduced  thee,  and  thou  hast  said  in  thy 
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Iicart,  I  am,  ami  there  is  no  other,"  vs.  10.  Her  vcrj-  Trick- 
e(hiO!-ti  W!i3  the  jirottiHl  of  her  confiJence.  She  denied  that 
there  wtis  any  siijierjor  being  wlio  witnessed  her  conduct, 
and  would  hold  her  responsible  for  it.  Her  wisdom,  her 
skill  in  boot! leaving,  probably  seduced  her  into  that  self- 
doili  cation.  She  said  in  her  heart,  "  I  am  ;"  that  is,  I  exist 
by  mysult',  and  am  all-wise  and  all-powerful.  There  is  no 
other  of  tiiese  attributes.  I  am  a  law,  therefore,  to  myself. 
and  am  isnre  <>f  impunity.  But  this  infatuation  was  to  lead 
to  her  overthruw. 

l."),  ill.  AIi'ta]ihors  ill  tlic  use  of  fall  and  crash  to  denote 
the  ivsistlrN^iK-ss  of  the  power  by  which  she  was  to  be  over- 
thrown. "  And  eii  tliere  cometh  iljiou  thee  evil,  against 
which  tlion  hast  no  charm;  and  there  ehall  fall  upon  thee 
ruin  :  tli<'ii  bhalt  not  he  able  to  avert  it.  And  there  sLall 
Come  ujiori  thee  suddenly  a  ci-ash,  which  thou  shalt  not 
know,"'  VH.  11.  TIlo  evil  was  to  desicend  on  her  like  a 
thniulciliolt  from  heaven.  She  was  to  be  strnek  down  from 
—not  by  a  Ion,!;  aeries  of  alow-working  influences 
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17.  Comparison.  ^^  Behold  they  are  like  stubble  ;  iire  has 
burned  them.  They  cannot  deliver  themselves  from  the 
hand  of  the  flame.  There  is  not  a  coal  to  warm  one's  self,  a 
fire  to  sit  before,"  vs.  14.  They  were  to  be  to  tlio  sword  of 
the  Persians  what  stubble  is  to  fire,  and  be  immediately  and 
utterly  destroyed.  That  there  '^  is  not  a  coal  to  warm  one's 
self — ^a  fire  to  sit  before,"  seems  to  denote  the  absoluteness 
of  their  destruction.  Like  stubble  given  to  the  fire,  they 
were  to  be  swept  from  the  scene,  and  not  a  trace  of  their 
order  remain.  As  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
court,  and  from  their  sway  over  the  superstitious  multitude, 
may  have  been  regarded  with  distrust  by  the  conquerors,  it 
may  have  happened  very  naturally  that  they  were  slaugh- 
tered with  the  monarch  and  his  attendants  in  the  night  of 
the  conquest  and  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Persians. 

'^Thns  shall  they  be  unto  thee  with  whom  thou  hast 
labored.  Thy  dealers  from  thy  youth  shall  wander,  every 
one  to  his  own  quarter.  None  shall  save  thee,"  vs.  16. 
Her  soothsayers  and  enchanters,  with  whom  she  had  wrought 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  protect  herself  by 
spells  and  charms,  were  thus  utterly  to  fail  her.  Her 
dealers  or  merchants  from  her  youth,  who  supplied  her  with 
their  merchandise,  or  purchased  the  products  of  her  arts, 
were  to  disperse  every  one  to  his  home  in  the  neighboring 
provinces  or  cities.  She  was  no  longer  to  be  the  luxurious 
capital  of  a  great  empire ;  none  were  to  save  her  from  the 
loss  of  her  power  and  rank. 

Chapter  xlviii.  God  now  summons  the  Israelites  to  listen 
to  the  reasons  that  he  had  thus  foreshown  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  their  restoration  from  captivity. 
It  was  tliat  he  might  furnish  them  with  proofs  of  his  fore- 
knowledge, his  control  of  all  things,  and  his  righteousness ; 
and  preclude  them  from  ascribing  those  great  events,  when 
they  should  take  place,  to  their  idols,  vs.  1-8.  He  was  to 
spare  and  deliver  them,  wholly  for  his  own  name's  sake,. 
not  for  any  merit  of  theirs,  vs.  0-11.  He  calls  them  again 
to  hearken  to  him,  and  affirms  that  his  predictions  in  respect 
to  Cyrus  and  Babylon  shall  be  accomplished,  vs.  12-15.  He 
reminds  them  of  the  clearness  with  which  he  had  spoken,. 
proclaims  himself  their  God  and  Redeemer,  and  laments 
that  thej  had  forfeited  Uie  blessings  with  which  they  would 
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baye  been  crowned  had  they  kept  his  commandmenU, 
T8.  16-19.  And  tiniilly  he  EummoiiB  them  to  return  from 
Babylon,  and  promiseB  to  provide  for  Uieir  pasaage  across 
the  desert,  but  proclaims  that  no  peace  is  ever  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  wiciced,  va.  20-22. 

1.  Aposti-ophe. — "Hear  this,  O  house  of  Jacob;  thoae 
called  by  the  name  of  Israel ;  and  from  the  waters  of  Judah 
they  have  conic  out ;  those  swearing  by  tlie  name  of  Jclio- 
vah,  and  of  the  God  of  Israel  thoy  make  mention — but  not 
in  truth,  and  not  in  righteousness,"  vs.  1. 

2.  Metonymy  in  the  use  of  house  for  the  family  of  Jacob. 

3.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  the  use  of  waters,  in  the  sense 
of  fountain,  for  the  stock  or  lineage  of  Judab. 

11)19  description  of  the  nation  eicbibits  them  as  only  in 
name  God's  jieople  ;  their  profeseions  of  allegiance  lo 
were  hypocritical ;  they  were  in  reality  the  votaries  onlyj 
idola. 

"  For  from  the  holy  city  they  are  called ;  and  1^)aa  &I 
God  of  Israel  they  rely  ;  Jehovah  of  bosti  is  bia 
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before  it  comes.  I  have  let  thee  hear,  lest  thou  say,  My  idol 
did  them ;  my  graven  image  and  my  molten  image  com- 
manded them,"  vs.  4,  5.  An  awful  picture  of  their  insensi- 
bilitj  to  God's  attributes  and  dominion.  Such  was  their 
blindness  to  him,  and  their  infatuated  faith  in  their  idols, 
that  had  he  not  foreshown  ages  before  these  great  and  seem 
ingly  improbable  events,  which  none  but  an  all-seeing  and 
all-controlling  being  could  foreknow,  the  Israelites  would 
have  ascribed  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus,  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, and  tlieir  restoration  from  captivity,  which  was  a  con- 
sequence of  it,  to  their  idols ;  and  the  terrible  judgments 
with  whicli  the  nation  was  smitten  in  punishment  of  their 
apostasy  to  Baal,  Astaroth,  and  Moloch,  would  have  been 
the  means  of  confirming  them  in  their  idolatry,  instead  of 
recalling  them  from  it  But  he  forced  on  them  by  these 
predictions  and  their  accomplishment,  the  most  resistless 
proofs  of  his  perfect  knowledge,  his  truth,  and  his  all-control- 
ling sway. 

'^Tliou  hast  heard.  See  all  of  it  (accomplished).  And 
ye,  will  not  ye  declare  it  ?  I  have  made  thee  to  hear  new 
things  from  this  time,  and  hidden  things,  and  thou  didst  not 
know  them.  They  ai*e  created  now  and  not  of  old ;  before 
to-day  thon  hast  never  heard  them  lest  tliou  shouldst  say, 
Behold  I  knew  them,"  vs.  6, 7.  Tiiey  were  events  that  no  hu- 
man eye  could  foresee.  They  were  of  a  nature  so  extraordi- 
■ary  that  no  human  judgment  could  anticipate  them  as  pro- 
bable. » None  but  a  being  of  infinite  knowledge  and  power, 
and  the  maker,  uplioldier,  and  ruler  of  the  world,  could  bring 
them  into  existence.  For  their  taking  plaoe  depended  on 
the  continnance  of  the  earth  for  a  series  of  ages,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  succession  of  human  generations,  the  direction  of 
their  agency,  and  millions  of  other  acts  and  events  to  the 
production  of  which  none  but  the  Almighty  creator  and 
disposer  of  all  things  is  adequate. 

"  Nay,  thou  didst  not  hear ;  nay,  thou  didst  not  know.  Like- 
wise, before,  thine  ear  was  not  opened.  I  knew  thou  wonldst 
act  very  treacherously ;  and  an  apostate  thou  wast  called  from 
tke  womb,''  vs.  8.  They  not  only  had  no  natural  foresight  of 
those  events  nor  intimation  of  their  futurity  from  their  idols, 
bat  they  did  not  even  believe  God's  prediction  of  tliem  till  they 
were  taking  place.  They  did  not  listen  vrbeu\\e  {ore\.o\dL>(\\^tcv\ 
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their  ears  remained  closed  a{^ain8t  hie  voico ;  they  acted  the 
same  faithless  and  rebellions  |*art  in  regfinJ  to  tlieae,  as 
his  other  threatenings  and  })romises.    His  sparing  them 
accordingly,  to  be  from  pnre  mercy,  and  to  aheher  his  nai 
from  dishonor, 

7.  HypocatastasiB  in  the  nse  of  cat  off^  f» 
death.    "For  my  name'B  sake,  I  will  deftir  117  ingi 
for  my  praise  will  I  restrain  it  towards  thee,  lO  -  Mi 
cut  thee  off,"  vs.  9.  .         -    ^-w 

8.  Metaphor  in  deDominstiDg  sfflietbnu  a  fbmtM;  *B|^ 
hold  I  have  tried  thee,  and  not  with  nlver:  Ilurra  iM$Sk 
thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  For  my  own  Miie;  'ftt^ty 
own  flake  will  I  do  it.  For  how  will  it  be  proflAodWi 
my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another,"  tb.  10, 1].  TcflMttttft* 
Israelites,  though  so  gnilt^,  to  be  whollj  dmtrojeA^ 
greatly  dishonor  him,  aa  it  wonld  inrolve  the 
ment  of  all  his  covenants  with  their  ftvefotfaera  and  1^  Ul 
promises  to  them,  and  would  yield  a  trinmph  to  the  fths 
gods  whose  worshippers  were  the  ioatranienta  of  flujr  9^ 
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T8.   14.      That  is,  who  among  the  votaries  of  the  false 
gods? 

11.  Hjpocatastasis  in  the  substitution  of  arm  for  person. 
"Tlie  Lord  hath  loved  him  (Israel,  whom  lie  is  to  save). 
He  will  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon,  and  his  arm  shall  be  on 
the  Chaldeans,"  vs.  14.  That  is,  it  is  to  be  because  of  his 
own  sovereign  love  to  his  people  Israel,  notwithstanding 
their  rebellion,  that  he  is  to  purify  and  redeem  them.  It 
will  be  by  the  execution  of  his  own  pleasure  on  Babylon 
that  she  will  be  destroyed,  not  the  vengeance  of  the  Israelites 
nor  of  the  Persians.  It  will  be  his  arm  that  will  inflict  the 
fatal  blow  on  the  Chaldeans,  not  the  arm  of  Cyrus  and  his 
warriors ;  and  because  Israel  was  his  chosen  people. 

12.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  way  for  condition.  ''I 
have  spoken ;  I  also  have  called  him  (Israel),  and  he 
makes  his  way  prosperous,''  vs.  15.  Israel's  relations  to  Qod 
as  a  chosen  people  whom  he  had  called  into  existence,  and 
adopted  as  his  in  distinction  from  all  other  nations,  were  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  thus  delivering  them.  It  was  that 
his  name,  instead  of  being  dishonored,  might  shine  forth  in 
its  unclouded  eltulgence. 

13.  Apostrophe.  "  Come  ye  near  to  me.  Hear  this.  From 
the  beginning  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret.  From  the  time 
of  its  being  I  was  there.  And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah  hatli 
sent  me  and  his  Spirit,"  vs.  IG.  This  fresh  summons  of  the 
Israelites  to  attention,  and  renewed  declaration  that  he  had 
ever  been  present  and  spoken  openly  when  he  had  made 
revelations  to  them,  and  that  (in  the  person  of  his  Word) 
he  was  now  sent  of  Jeliovali,  and  his  Spirit,  was  designed  to 
impress  them  with  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  realiza- 
tion that  he  was  the  giver  of  the  pledges  he  had  just  uttered. 

And  this  he  enforces  by  announcing  himself  again  as  the 
self-exiatent,  their  covenant  God  and  Redeemer,  expressing 
his  gracious  dispositions  towards  them,  and  lamenting  their 
loss,  by  their  rebellion,  of  the  blessings  he  had  been  ready 
to  bestow  on  them. 

14.  15,  16, 17.  Comparisons  of  peace  to  a  river,  of  righ- 
teousness to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  of  offspring  to  sand 
and  gravel  in  number.  ^'  Thus  saitli  Jehovah,  tliy  liedeemer, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  I,  Jehovah,  thy  God,  am  teaching 
thee  to  profit,  leading  thee  in  the  way  thou  shalt  go.     O 
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that  tlioii  Iiadst  liearkeiied  to  iny  commaiidments.  Tliea 
had  tliy  pesicc  boon  as  a  river,  and  tliy  righteoiiBiicss  as  the 
waves  of  tlic  sea.  Tliy  seed,  also,  Iiad  been  as  the  sand, 
ami  the  ofTspriu^  <A  tliy  bowclti  as  tliu  gravel.  His  name 
slioulil  iii)t  liave  been  cut  ofl'  nordostroyed  I'roiii  before  me," 
vs.  17-19.  Tbcy  had  not  only  drawn  on  tlicnieelves,  by 
their  rebellion,  all  the  great  calamities  by  which  they  had 
been  smiilfii,  bnt  had  ilubarred  themselves  from  gilts  far 
greater  than  those  with  wliicii  they  had  been  distlngnished 
in  even  their  njost  propi>trou8  days.  Had  they  hearkened 
til  (Jed's  cnmriiiindmeiits,  their  peace  had  been  as  a  river — 
iinintt'rnii>ted,  a  continuous  current,  carrying  verdure, 
abiiridanee,  and  joy  wherever  it  flows.  They  would  never 
have  been  cairiu*!  into  captivity ;  they  wonld  never  liave 
been  ci>nipiered,  their  armies  slain,  their  cities  sacked, 
their  land  devastated ;  they  wmild  never  have  been  assailed; 
they  would  never  liave  been  threatened  by  an  eneniv. 
What  a  stujiendoii.s  influence  is  thus  ascribed  to  their  rebel- 
It  cliiuigod   not  only  their  whole   histury,  but  the 
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a  perfection  which  now  is  not  to  be  known  till  the  millen- 
nium. Their  numbers,  also,  would  have  been  countlcssly 
increased.  Christ,  in  his  lament  over  Jerusalem,  declared 
in  like  manner,  that  had  she,  instead  of  rejecting,  received 
him  as  her  king,  she  would  have  been  taken  under  his  pro- 
tecting wings  and  delivered  from  the  fearful  judgments 
with  which  she  was  to  be  overwhelmed.  That  those  traus- 
cendant  blessings  of  peace,  of  sanctification,  and  of  pros- 
perity had  not  been  bestowed  on  them,  had  not  been  from 
any  indispoeitiou  on  God's  part  He  had  contemplated 
them,  in  his  gracious  purposes,  as  expressions  of  his  love, 
bat  for  their  revolt  to  idols,  which  rendered  the  gift  to 
them  of  such  rewards  of  obedience  impossible. 

Yet  their  rebellion  was  not  to  prevent  him  from  restoring 
them  from  tlie  exile  to  which  he,  for  a  period,  was  to  con- 
sign tliem,  and  displaying  towards  them  the  greatness  of  his 
power  and  love.  "  Go  forth  from  Babylon.  Flee  ye  from 
the  Chaldees.  With  a  voice  of  joy  (a  shout)  tell  this; 
cause  it  to  be  heard.  Utter  it  even  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
Say  ye,  Jehovali  hath  redeemed  his  servant  Jacob.  And 
they  thirsted  not  in  the  deserts  through  which  he  made  them 
go.  Water  from  a  well  he  made  to  flow  for  them.  And 
he  clave  the  rock  and  waters  gushed  out  There  is  no 
peace,  saith  Jehovah,  to  the  wicked,"  vs.  20-22.  This 
restoration,  which  is  thus  publicly  and  joyfully  ascribed  to 
Jehovah,  is  to  be  far  more  extensive  than  the  first  return 
jQnom  Babylon ;  as  it  is  to  be  a  redemption  of  Jacob,  and 
include,  therefore,  the  ten  tribes  whose  '^  names  "  have  for 
80  many  ages  been  ''cut  off."  It  is  to  have  its  verification, 
therefore,  at  the  final  regathcriug  of  the  nation.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  predictions  in  other  prophecies,  as  chap. 
XXXV.  6,  7;  xli.  18;  xliii.  19;  that  then  streams  are  ^p  be 
opened  in  the  desert,  and  springs  of  water  in  the  wilderness, 
that  they  may  not  thirst  That  there  is  to  be  no  peace  to 
the  wicked,  not  only  denotes  that  revolt  is  infallibly  followed 
by  punishment,  but  implies  tliat  purification  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction  and  a  restoration  to  allegiance  are  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  blessings  God  is  then  to  bestow  on  his  true  people. 

The  prophecies,  chapter  xl.-xlviii.,  form  a  group  that 
treats  of  much  the  same  themes,  and  that  exemplifies  the 
mode  in  which  God  pursues  the  great  ends  of  his  govern- 
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meiit  uikIci'  tlio  present  dispensation ;  and  from  the  lar^ 
fiiltjlnii'iits  tiifv  liavp  received,  indicate  tlie  principles  on 
wliicli  tlie  dtlici'  predielions  of  Isniali  are  to  l>c  interpreted. 
Tlii-y  cnniriK-iife  with  the  annoini cement  of  a  mesBenjMr 
sniiiuirFiiiii;,'  tilt'  nfiti'in  tn  prepare  for  the  coniinjj  of  the 
3It■^^ii^ll ;  tlii-n  lii?;  iulvcDt  itself,  his  revelation  of  himself  in 
frlcuv.  aiiil  his  rHlLtn]>tion  of  his  people  f'nnn  their  enemies, 
xl,  I  II.  liiit  ilu'se  prcdicti'ins  TTcre  received  with  dnuht 
fiiiil  iiiitii'licf  l>y  the  nation,  jiartly  fmrn  distrust  of  .fohovah's 
]"'Wer  to  tni:i[ii(r  tlipir  foes ;  and  partly  fn>m  a  belief  of 
till'  ivalily  iif  liio  iiln!  duitit's  whom  tlieir  enemies,  and 
iiiimy  <if  tlkuvsilvis.  woi-pliipped.  A  i)rineipul  aim  of  the 
])ri-|ilircifs  mid  expnstiiliitiona  of  those  cha]iter8aceordii)f;lT 
is.  t.i  <i>iit'iili>  iliat  fiiilli  hi  images,  as  irrutionul,  as  u  rejec- 
tiiiTi  of  .Il-]iov!i)i,  and  as  a  harrier,  while  they  eontinued  in 
il,  til  tlieir  reciption  of  the  blessings  liehadpi-omisetl  them. 
Ami  he  CTiiieHVors  to  recall  iliem  from  it,  liy  exposin-;  tlie 
si-!iM-lt->siu-s^  of  ii'^criliiTiir  the  attrihiiles  of  Deity  to  a  ma- 
iiiiH:  tile  WKi'k  of  men's  liimds,  ami  liavinir  iioihiiig 
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tliey  were  not  gods ;  and  that  trust  in  them  was  a  delusion. 
And  that  is  according  to  the  nsual  course  of  his  procedure 
with  nations,  with  his  own  people,  and  with  individuals, 
under  the  present  dispensation.  He  does  not,  when  great 
e^ils  spring  np,  immediately  interpose  and  put  an  end  to- 
them  by  a  direct  and  resistless  exertion  of  his  omnipotence. 
He  allows  the  questions  between  him  and  men  to  be  deter- 
mined by  trials,  in  which  the  falsehoods  they  array  against 
his  trntli,  are  allowed  to  confute  themselves  by  a  practical 
disclosure  of  theirevilcharacter  and  the  fatal  fruits  which  they 
naturally  yield  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  vindicated,  and 
his  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  made  to  shine  forth 
in  their  glory. 

The  great  predicted  events  that  were  to  be  the  test  of  this 
question  were,  first,  a  series  that  were  to  spring  directly  out 
of  tlieir  faith  in  idols.    First,  their  being  conquered  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  carried  into  captivity  to  their  capital.    Next, 
the  rise  of  a  prince  in  the  east,  named  Cyrus,  who  was  to  bo 
the  instrument  of  God^s  vengeance  on  Babylon.    Tliirdly, 
his  conquest  of  that  city,  because  of  her  addiction  to  idols 
and  cruelty  to  the  Israelites  held  by  her  in  bondage. 
Fourthly,  his  conquest  of  other  nations  and  acquisition  of 
the  great  treasures  they  had  hoarded  in  their  palaces. 
Fifthly,  the  restoration  by  his  decree  of  the  captive  Israelites 
to  their  own  land,  and  the  re-erection  of  their  temple.    And 
next,  anotlier  series  of  far  greater  significance,  that  were  to 
spring  from  his  gracious  covenant  with  the  Israelitish  people. 
1.  The  coming  of  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
proclaim  in  the  desert,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah ; 
make  his  paths  straight,^'  chap.  xl.  2-4.     2.  Tlie  coming  of 
the  Messiah  himself,  xl.  5,  9,  10 ;  xlii.  1-7.    3.  His  work- 
ing miracles  for  the  healing  of  the  diseased  and  relief  of  the 
suffering,  xiii.  7.    4.  Tlie  revelation  of  himself  in  his  glory, 
and  the  recognition  and  joyful  reception  of  him  as  Jehovah, 
their  Itedcemer,  by  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  xl. 
5,  9,  10.     5.  Tlie  full  and  final  restoration  of  Israel  from 
their  di6{)ersions,  and  deliverance  from  all  the  calamities 
brought  on  them  by  their  sins,  xl.  1,  2 ;  xlifi.  1-28 ;  xlv, 
17.    6.  The  overthrow  of  all  idolatrous  nations  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  deities,  xlii.  1-15  ;  xliv.  9-21.    7.  The  commu- 
nication of  the  glad  tidings  of  Messiah's  reign  to  the  Gen- 
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tiles  anil  subjugation  of  tbe  world  to  hie  Bceptre,  xlii.  6-16; 
xlv.  -JM--i5. 

>'■  iw  a  large  sliiire  of  these  predictions  have  been  literally 
acc'iiiiiiliehi!!! :  such  as  tlio  captivity  of  the  Israelites  at 
lialivlmi ;  the  rise  ut"  an  eaBtern  prince  named  Cyrus,  and 
aiiqiiifilion  l.y  ciniqneBt  of  a  great  empire  ;  the  conquest  of 
Habylfin  hy  him  in  an  nnexpected  and  extraordinary  man- 
ni-r,  and  suhjection  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of 
vafi^als  and  slaves  of  a  foreign  ruler;  the  restoration,  in 
consirrjuence  of  that  overthrow  of  the  Ciialdean  power,  of 
the  captive  Israelites  to  their  own  land,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  tlifir  temple  ;  the  coming  of  the  herald  of  the  Hessiah ; 
the  (nming  of  the  Messiah  himself  in  a  lowly  form,  exercis- 
ing a  ministry  of  meekness  and  gentleness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  iif  divine  authority  and  power  on  the  other,  xlii.  1-7 ; 
and  the  communication  to  the  Gentiles  of  the  blessings  of 
his  r-alvation,  xlii.  4-C.  And  the  events  in  which  they  had 
tlieic  aceonipli^limcnt  were  identically  those  which  these 
pp-'pliecios,  taken  in  their  simple  grammatical  sense,  fore- 
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by  that  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Jndea  as  their  God ;  that 
the  whole  race  is  to  see  him ;  that  he  is  to  reign  over  them 
as  a  shepherd  over  his  flock,  gathering  the  lambs  in  his 
arms  and  bearing  them  in  his  bosom,  xl.  5-11 ;  that  he  is 
then  to  complete  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  their  dis- 
persion and  redeem  them  for  ever  from  sin,  xlii.  10-16; 
xliii.  1-7, 14-21,  25  ;  xliv.  1-8,  21-23 ;  and  that  at  length 
all  nations  and  every  individual  is  to  bend  in  submission  to 
his  sway,  xlv.  22-25.  For  these  events  arc  as  indubitably 
ezpreseed  by  the  language  of  these  passages,  taken  in  their 
grammatical  sense,  as  the  others  are  in  the  language  in 
which  they  are  foreshown.  No  pretext  can  be  given  for 
allegorizing  these  any  more  than  for  allegorizing  those  ;  nor 
is  there  any  principle  on  which  these  can  be  treated  as  alle- 
gorical any  more  than  those,  without  the  rejection  of  their 
genuine  sense,  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  language. 

And  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  equal  proof  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  allegory,  chapter  v.  1-7,  which  is  the 
only  example  of  that  figure  in  the  book,  all  the  other  pre- 
dictions of  Isaiah  have  their  prophetic  exclusively  in  their 
grammatical  sense.  The  attempt  to  convert  them  from 
simple  language  predictions  into  representative  ones,  on  the 
principle  of  parables  and  symbols,  is  not  only  unauthorized, 
but  is  an  attempt  directly  to  set  aside  their  genuine  sense, 
and  substitute  a  fictitious  one  in  its  place. 

These  prophecies  show  that  the  apostasy  of  the  Israelites 
to  which  they  refer,  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  into 
which  a  large  share  of  the  Gentile  church  has  fallen  ;  and 
that  the  measures  of  God's  procedure  towards  those  ancient 
worshippers  of  idols,  were  much  like  those  by  which  he  now 
inflicts  his  vengeance  on  the  modem  adorers  of  images  and 
creatures. 

The  ascription  to  mere  material  images  wrought  by  men, 
of  the  attributes  of  self-existent  and  infinite  intelligences  and 
worship  of  tliem  by  sacrifices,  adoration,  prayer,  and  trust, 
18  one  of  the  most  besotted  and  solecistical  forms  XhvX  human 
folly  and  impiety  ever  assumed.  It  is  against  the  most 
indubitable  testimony  of  the  senses.  It  is  against  the 
clearest  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  against  all  the  experience  of 
those  who  seek  by  worship  to  draw  signals  from  tliem  of 
intelligence  and  power.    Yet  that  taith  was  cherished  with 
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an  infiitiiatcd  ix-rsisteticc  by  the  leraclites  for  fonr  handred 
years,  iiiid  by  inoiiarclis,  princes,  and  priests,  a&  well  as  the 
coiiiiiioii  )>o«pk>,  against  the  direct  remonstrances  of  God, 
the  threat;'  ol  avenging  judgments,  and  the  infilction  of  • 
loav  series  of  the  must  terrible  calatiiitiefl  with  which  nationa 
arc  ever  ovt-rwliehiioii ;  domestic  and  foreign  ware,  slaugli- 
ters,  cip|i!Vf-sK>tis  ciij>tivities,  and  famines. 

TliG  tientile  church  has  in  like  manner  apostatized  to  the 
honiage  <it'  idnls  and  images  held  to  be  reprcBentativea  of 
creatures,  aeciibeil  to  them  the  attributes  and  prerogatirea 
of  Jehovah,  and  persisted  in  the  deification  and  worship  of 
tliem  through  fifteen  centimes,  against  tlie  clearest  prohi- 
bitiiins  by  x\w.  Abnij;hty  and  warnings  of  his  retribntiTe 
wrath,  and  in  f-pite  of  a  nnifonn  experience  of  their  oae- 
lesgncss  and  ixithingness.  God  lel^  the  Israelites  to  go  OD 
for  a  long  period  in  their  false  faith,  and  ozemplify  its 
natural  ejects  in  their  principles  and  manners;  and  they 
sank  under  it  tn  the  lowei-t  dejiths  of  social  and  national 
demoralization. 
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God  on  them  is  to  be  finished.  It  is  on  those  who  have  the 
mark  of  the  beast  and  its  image,  that  the  last  plagaes  from 
the  avenging  vials  are  to  be  poured. 

These  wondrous  measures  of  his  providence  are  to  issue 
in  the  vindication  of  his  attributes  and  rights,  and  the  eternal 
confutation  and  disgrace  of  the  makers  and  worshippers  of 
idols.  He  proclaimed  to  his  ancient  people,  while  the  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  idols  was  in  progress,  "  They  shall  be 
ashamed  and  confounded  all  of  them ;  tliey  shall  go  to  con- 
fusion together  that  are  makers  of  idols :  I  have  sworn  by 
myself,  the  word  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness, 
and  shall  not  return ;  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow, 
every  tongue  shall  swear."  And  at  the  effusion  of  the  last 
plagaes  on  the  apostate  Gentile  church,  the  hosts  of  the 
redeemed  "sang  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord 
God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy 
name,  as  alone  holy  ?  For  all  nations  shall  come  and  wor- 
ship before  thee  because  thy  judgments  are  made  mani- 
fest" 
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1.   C0M3i£NTABI£S   ON  THE  LaWS    OP    THE  AxCIENT    HeBSEWS, 

with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Civil  Society  and  Government. 
By  E.  C.  Wines,  D JD.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Washington 
College,  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia :  W.  S.  &  A.  Martien  ; 
London:  J.  Nisbet  «&  Co.    1850. 

This  is  a  new  and  tasteful  edition  of  Dr.  Wines's  Commentaries, 
a  notice  of  which  was  given  in  the  Journal  soon  after  their 
first  publication.  They  have  become  so  widely  known  and  are 
held  in  such  estimation  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  we 
should  speak  particularly  of  their  high  merits.  We  will  only 
state,  for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
fiuniliar  with  them,  that  they  treat  at  large  of  all  the  important 
themes,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  just 
tnd  comprehensive  view  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scripture^  l\i^ 
TOL.  xiL — no,  JL  22 


*  'J 
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gOTenimeDt  the  Most  High  institated  over  the  IsraelUce  ilirougb 
the  minUtry  of  Moses,  and  the  pecnlitiT  proridenco  bo  exerciMd 
over  them  through  a  long  series  of  generations ;  ndi  M,  finA, 
the  characteristics  of  Moaca  as  a  man  and  writer ;  his  prooedenoe, 
by  many  centuries,  of  all  other  historians  whose  woHls  hare 
come  Aowa  to  na;  the  contrast  he  presents,  in  nmpOeitj, 
integrity,  trnthfulne§s,  and  dignity,  to  all  other  ancient  wrilen; 
his  Divine  legation;  his  character  as  a  leader  and  lavrgivw; 
and  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  on  the  ciTilin> 
tion  of  the  world ;  and,  next,  the  great  fealores  of  tbo  Hebraw 
government — on  the  side  of  God,  aa  Lawgiver,  King,  and  Pw»- 
vidential  Ruler,  bextowing  blessings  and  inflicting  judgmaitB 
in  bis  sphere  as  God,  not  simply  in  iJiat  of  mere  hnuum  mler*— 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  bdng  roqairecl  rotniita- 
rily  to  accept  his  rule,  and  t«ke  a  share,  tut  indlriduali,  at 
&milieR,  as  village  and  city  oommnnities,  as  tribes,  and  aa  a 
people,  in  the  places  assigned  them,  in  suetainitig  and  ex«3ullBg 
the  lawH ;  in  their  being  placed  on  an  cqnnlity  with  each  other 
in  rights,  in  the  distribution  and  tenure  of  the  land,  by  which 
every  family  was  made  a  possessor  in  perpetuity ;  in  the  orgitni- 
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of  the  New  Testament,  the  collateral  sources  whence  a  know- 
ledge of  it  is  to  be  drawn,  and  the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  be 
interpreted.  The  latter  are  but  very  general  and  vague ;  such 
as,  tliat  no  sense  is  to  be  sought  after  except  that  which  is 
clearly  expressed  by  the  language ;  that  the  language  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  ordinary  established  meaning;  that  figurative 
expressions  are  to  be  treated  as  figurative,  not  as  untropical ; 
and  that  i)arables  arc  to  be  explained  according  to  the  simple 
and  obvious  analogies  that  subsist  between  them,  and  the  things 
which  they  are  employed  to  represent.  These  rules,  however 
selfevident  and  authoritative,  set  aside,  if  adhered  to,  the  whole 
system  of  spiritnalization  of  which  Dr.  F.  is  an  advocate.  He 
next  discusses  a  number  of  subjects  presented  in  the  New  Tes-- 
lament,  such  as  the  genealogies,  angels,  Christ's  titles,  and  other 
important  items;  and,  thirdly,  the  quotations  in  the  New,  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Tliese  are  all  themes  of  interest  that  are 
not  oflen  presented  in  volumes  within  the  reach  of  any  but  pro- 
fessional readers.  Inquirers  of  all  classes  will  find  them  treated 
here  with  much  learning,  and  in  a  simple  and  attractive  style. 


3.  A  Grahscar  of  the  New  Testament  Dicnox,  intended 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  Dr.  George  B.  Winer.  Translated  from  the  Sixth 
Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  Original,  by  Edward 
Masson,  A.M.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of  Athens. 
Vol.  I.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.;  New  York: 
R.  Carter  &  Brothers ;  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1 659. 

Thb  publishers  could  scarcely  render  a  more  imi)ortant  ser\'ice 
to  the  public  than  in  issuing  a  new  and  tasteful  eilition  of  this 
work,  the  eminent  excellence  and  classical  authority  of  which 
render  it  essential  to  all  critical  students  of  the  New  Test4iment. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  this  volume  are  the  peculiarities  of 
the  New  Testament  diction,  orthography,  accentuation ;  the 
forms  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs ;  and  the  syntax  of  the 
article,  pronouns,  nouns,  and  verbs.  Its  merits  beyond  other 
grammars  are  so  well  known  as  to  render  conmiendation  of  it 
unnecessary.  The  second  volume,  comprising  the  remainder  of 
the  work,  is  soon  to  appear. 

4.  Thb  Knowledge  of  God  Subjectively  Considered:  Be- 
ing the  Second  Part  of  Theology,  considered  as  a  Science  of 
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I'ositivc  Trutli,  both  Inductive  and  I>cdacUve.  By  B.  J, 
IJrecWenridye,  D,T>,,  Proft-ssor  of  Tlieology  in  the  Seniinaiy 
at  IXiitviUe,  Kfiitiicky.  New  York:  R.  Carter  &  Brothers; 
Louisville:  A.  Davidson.     1850. 

Is  liis  fiirmpr  volume  Dr,  Breckcnndge  treated  of  man  as  the 
stilijftt  f'fivlfmiiticui;  ot'God  as  its  author;  of  the  special  officea 
ill  it  of  Christ  siiid  the  Iloly  Spirit ;  and  of  the  great  measures 
or  at'l!'  l»y  wliJoli  it  is  accoiuptishcd.  In  this  be  treats  of  re- 
dcin|itioii  itf-clt'  iis  a  system  of  etTects  wrought  by  God  in  the 
ruJoLini'd  :  Jirst,  in  tlio  great  principles  ou  which  he  proceeds 
in  it ;  next,  in  the  great  acts  on  individuals  by  wliich  he  makei 
•  tlicni  partakers  of  it,  as  clTectiial  calling  or  regeneration,  justifi- 
cation, sanctifiiatioii,  adoption ;  and  thirdly,  tlieir  special  acts 
and  ailectimiH  towards  him  when  thus  restored  to  his  image, 
pueli  as  fiiitli,  repentance,  love,  obedience.  To  this  he  adds  a 
hriet'view  of  the  ehureh  as  a  society,  and  of  its  ordinances. 

It  lias  the  same  lofty  cliaracteiistics  as  the  former  vohimc — a 
vivid  M'nse  of  lh(-  reality  and  grandeur  of  the  truths  he  dis- 
eusse's  a  keen  analysis  of  the  prin<?ij)les  on  which  they  rest,  a 
briet'  and  demonstrative  presentation  of  their  relations  to  God 
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he  regards  as  nearly  completed,  is  to  meet  its  catastrophe  at 
Christ^s  coming  in  the  clouds,  who  is  then  to  establish  in  its 
place  his  own  kinplom  in  which  he  is  to  reign  in  person,  with 
the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  and  continue  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion througli  the  ages  of  ages.  Tlie  great  outlines  of  the  divine 
purposes,  disclosed  in  those  chapters,  arc  unfolded  with  clear- 
ness and  strength,  confirmed  by  the  numerous  concurrent  pro- 
phecies in  the  New  Testament,  vindicated  from  objection,  and 
shown  to  be  worthy  of  the  wisdom,  grace,  and  power  of  the 
Most  High.  The  style  is  simple,  and  the  reasonings  scriptural 
and  direct.  We  are  heartily  glad  that  Mr.  Newton  has  not 
contented  himself  with  addressing  these  truths  to  his  people, 
bat  has  presented  them  to  the  public.  AVe  regard  it  as  an  em- 
phatic duty  of  pastors  to  proclaim  them,  and  the  natural,  taste- 
ful, and  demonstrative  form  in  which  they  are  here  set  forth, 
unmixed  with  crude  speculations,  exempt  from  extravagances, 
cannot  fail  to  invest  them  with  interest  to  readers  of  all  classes, 
and  contribute  to  disarm  {)rejudice  and  win  assent. 


6.  The  Great  Coxckrn;  or,  Man's  Relation  to  God  axd 
A  Flture  State.  By  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln  ; 
Xew  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. ;  Cincinnati :  G.  S.  Blauchard. 
1859. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  prompted  in  his  selection  of 
topics  by  the  mistaken  opinions  that  prevail  around  him ;  as  he 
employs  himself  not  in  stating  merely  and  directly  sustaining 
the  great  truths  which  he  advances,  but  mainly  in  disentangling 
them  from  misrepresentation,  and  answering  object ious  that  are 
urged  against  them ;  and  it  is  in  this  especially  that  he  exhibits 
the  excellent  sense,  the  aptitude,  and  the  fine  tact  with  which 
the  volume  is  eminently  marked.  His  themes  are  :  Instantane- 
ous Conversion  ;  Justification  and  its  Consequences ;  Our  Bible, 
the  Inspired  Word  of  God ;  Scriptural  Argument  for  Future 
Endless  Punishment ;  Reasonableness  of  Future  Endless  Punish- 
ment ;  God  is  Love  ;  and  they  are  treated  witli  unusual  spright- 
lincsa  and  vigor;  the  truth  boldly  and  ably  maintained,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  opposing  errors  unmasked  with  an  adroit 
and  powerful  hand.  ITie  volume  has  a  rare  charm  of  ease, 
freshness,  and  tastefulness  of  illustration  and  point.  Ther^  qj:^ 
DO  prolix  disg u]sitJoii5^  do  intricate  trains  of  TcaaoivuvgS  ^V  *v^ 
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aini]i1o,  virnc-iuiis,  niul  traneparent,  carrj-ing  conviction  to  the 
und(;rHt:ini]ing,  ami  tngagiiig  tlie  intereat  of  the  affections. 


7.  Sketiiiks  OP  ViKcisiA :  llistoricnl  and  Biographical.  By  the 
Kev.  Williaiii  Henry  Foot,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Prcsbyteriaii 
Churtli,  Itoniiiey,  Viiginia.    Pliiladelphia :  TV.  S,  Martien. 

Though  tliis  rolumo  was  issncd  several  years  ago,  the  chann  of 
its  narratives  cif  i-Toiling  events  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia, 
anil  delineations  of  tlie  illnstiions  men  who  adorned  tbc  Pre*- 
hyterinii  cliurcli  in  that  I'olony  for  a  long  period,  docs  not  pa« 
away.  Scnrco  tno  hi<rh  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  ser- 
vice Dr.  Foot  lias  rendered  in  gatliering  these  memorials  of 
those  ivho  jilanted  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  in  Virginia, 
and  nurtini'd  and  nnstained  them  amidst  the  difficulties  of  their 
tirrt  hiindrod  years.  A  group  of  men  distinguished  by  higher 
endowments  and  nobler  characters  could  nowhere  be  found,  nor 
one  whose  ministiy  was  signalized  by  more  dccisivo  tokens  of 
the  divine  tiivor. 
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Trk  Memoir  with  which  the  volume  opens  will  be  very  grateful 
to  the  numerous  friends  of  Dr.  Tyler.  Though  not  of  brilliant 
powers,  yet  of  social  and  generous  dispositions,  frank,  honest,  labo- 
rious, and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion,  he  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  those  who  knew  him,  as  a  sincere  and  earnest 
difldple  of  Christ,  and  a  well-furnished,  diligent,  and  useful  mi- 
nister of  his  word.  In  the  first  scene  of  his  labors,  a  parish  in 
Connecticut,  he  was  highly  successful.  Ailer  a  pastorate  of 
fourteen  years  he  was  appointc^l  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  filled  that  office  from  1822  to  1828.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  church  in  Portland  of  which  Dr. 
Payson  had  been  pastor ;  and  continued  there  till  his  election,  in 
1833,  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Institute  of 
Connecticut,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1858,  in  his 
Kventy-fiflh  year. 

The  Lectures  are  a  selection,  obviously,  from  the  series  he  was 
accustomed  to  deliver,  as  they  are  confined  to  the  subjects  that 
were  in  controversy  between  him  and  the  New  Haven  party : 
The  Original  Character  of  Man,  Tlie  Fall,  Depravity,  Decrees, 
Moral  Agency,  Regeneration ;  and  they  are  highly  creditable  to 
him  as  a  theologian  and  a  Christian.  The  disquisitions  of  his 
opponents  were  animated,  in  an  extreme  degree,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gladiator — ^haughty,  insolent,  bent  on  victoiy,  unscrupulous 
in  endeavors  to  embarrass  of)}>onents,  and  often  as  irreverent 
towards  God  as  unjust  to  men.  Dr.  Tyler's  Lectures,  unde- 
based  by  that  odious  element,  are  calm,  impartial,  independent, 
truth-losing,  aiming  to  reach  and  establish  just  views  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  They  have  not  the  marks,  indeed, 
of  a  lofty  and  inventive  genius,  nor  are  they  clad  in  the  drapery 
of  a  gorgeous  rhetoric.  They  are  simple,  unpretentious,  and 
employed  in  maintaining  the  views  that  arc  generally  held  by 
the  ablest  orthodox  ministers  of  the  Congregational  church; 
but  they  are  clear,  earnest,  honest,  dignified,  and,  in  the  main, 
indubitably  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  entitle  him  to  an  honorable 
place  among  the  leading  writers  on  those  subjects  in  New  Eng- 
land— Edwards,  Bellamy,  Smalley,  Dwight,  Woods,  Griffin, 
Day. 

9.  Thk  Mothers  op  the  Bible.  By  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ashton. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone.  Ik)ston : 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1850. 

Thsbb  brief  sketches  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  mothers 
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of  wliom  there  ix  »  record  in  the  Bible,  are  wiittea  with  cUwri- 
inination  and  tnstc,  and  exhibit  the  views  and  §eDtimenta — 
recogtiiti'iDS  of  Gml'ii  all-directjng  sway  ;  of  the  bitter  fnutB 
that  s}iring  from  sin;  of  the  office  of  the  trials  n-ith  vhich  life  ii 
filled ;  of  the  liiithfulncs^  with  which  God  verifies  his  promises 
to  111:)  children;  lliu  siij>}>orts  with  which  he  sustains,  and  the 
victories  with  whieli  he  at  length  crowns  thcin — that  are  appro- 
priate to  the  tljeuieM. 

10.  TriK  Types  of  Genesis,  as  Revealing  the  Development  of 
ITiimnn  Xntnre  in  the  World,  Within  and  Without,  and  in 
the  Dis]ii-ns,ition!i.  By  Andrew  Jukes.  London:  Longmaa 
&Co.   I85e. 

Mn.  Ji'KES  maintains  that  the  acts  of  God  in  the  natural  world, 
and  tiie  events  that  sjirin^  from  them,  are  types  of  aaalogOQS 
acts  and  events  in  the  s{>iritnal  world ;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  his 
volnmo  to  draw  a  jiurallul  between  the  creation  of  the  earth  and 
man,  and  the  renovation  of  the  mind  by  the  Spirit,  and  to  sliow 
that  Adam,  Cain,  .\liel,  Xoah,  Abraham,  and  others,  are  types, 
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Tinted  with  &  promise  and  a  gift — a  promiae  that,  weak  as  he 
u,  the  wed  of  the  woman  shall  at  length  prevail — a  ^ft  by 
which,  naked  as  he  is,  hig  nakedness  may  be  covered.  All  that 
ean  be  said  of  mere  human  uature — of  man  as  man — is  net  forth 
in  the  history  of  poor,  fallen,  yet  pitied  and  redeemed  Adam, 
Soon  we  have  another  stage,  or  picture.  In  Adam's  sons,  the 
elder  and  younger,  a  type  is  given  us  of  the  two  seeds,  tho  flesh 
and  spirit,  the  natural  and  spiritual,  which  have  gron'n,  by 
nature  or  by  grace,  out  of  the  root  of  old  Adam.  That  is  not 
first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  Is  natural.  Both  are 
seen  here  in  all  their  main  outlines.  Then  comes  Xoah,  who  ia 
more  than  the  spiritual  man ;  for  there  may  bo  spiritual  men 
who  have  not  passed  the  mystic  waters.  Xoah  is  the  type  of 
the  regenerate— of  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  one  world  and  placed  in  another.  His  seed  show  us  all  the 
worics  which  may  bo  and  have  been  wrought  by  those  who  are 
regenerate.  Then  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  set  forth 
those  four  great  forms  of  life  which  are  known  and  enjoyed 
tfter  regeneration  has  been  fully  reached  by  ns :  Abraham  being 
the  life  of  &ith,  showing  how  the  man  of  fitith  goes  forth,  not 
knowing  whither,  yet  seeking  to  go  to  Canaan ;  Isaac  revealing 
the  life  of  sonship  in  the  laod,  dwelling  by  wells  of  water,  with 
many  joys  and  tew  conflicts;  Jacob  the  life  of  Ber^-ice,  begotten 
on  resurrection  ground,  and  going  down  into  the  &r  country, 
to  win  a  bride  and  flocks  whom  he  may  bring  back  to  share  his 
joy  in  heavenly  places;  .Toseph,  the  last,  most  perfect  life,  the 
life  of  suffering,  which  first  dreams  of  rule,  and  ends  with  all 
things  brought  into  subjection  to  it." — Pr^fuee. 

Ho  admits  that  he  has  no  express  authority  in  the  Divine 
word  for  this  assumption. 

"Bat  is  this  all  mere  imagination?  What  proofhave  we  that 
there  is  anything  but  fancy  to  support  all  this  ?  I  am  not  careful 
to  answer  this ;  first,  bcc.iuse  I  write  for  those,  who  though 
requiring  help,  fully  believe  that  Bomc  such  events  arc  tre.isured 
here;  and  also  because  the  spiritual  sense  is  its  own  proof,  as  a 
key  by  opening  a  complicated  lock,  stifiiciently  proves  that  it 
hu  been  dengned  for  it ;  a  jiroof  indeed  which  requires  some 
capacity  in  the  observer,  and  sonic  exercise  and  intelligence  in 
the  things  of  God,  but  which  will,  I  am  assured,  be  increaishigly 
■attsfactory  to  those  who  will  test  it  in  the  daily  study  and  me- 
ditation of  the  word  of  God. 

"  Do  I  then  despise  the  letter  ?  God  forbid.  With  sinccrest 
fiuthi  receive  it,  and  thank  God  fbr  it  throughout  Scripture. . . . 
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"  But  holding:  this,  I  Bee  much  iDore — that  vhUe  the  letter  ii 
a  guide  for  things  on  earth,  in  gpirit  it  veils  and  yet  rereals  to 
U8  the  things  of  heaven ;  in  this  like  the  world  around  ua,  which 
while  BU[i)>lying  means  for  this  life,  in  those  very  suppllea  seta 
before  tho  0}ic-iied  eye  the  secrets  and  treaaores  of  the  woiid 
within  the  veil ;  iu  this,  too,  like  the  Lord  coming  under  oar 
hands  in  huui.in  form,  under  that  lowly  form  TeilioK  yet  reveal- 
ing the  glory  of  the  eternal  Son." — Preface. 

His  theory  tlius  is,  that  the  Scriptures  present  to  ns  a  double 
revelation ;  one  embodied  dircctlyio  their  language  taken  in  it* 
ordinary  grammatical  sense ;  the  other  conveyed  through  the 
agents,  objects,  acts,  and  events,  named  and  narrated  in  that 
language  aa  ri']irfsentativeH  of  others  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Tills,  which  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  Origen  and  Swe- 
denborg,  is  unauthorised,  and  is  fraught,  u  the  history  of  the 
church  tor  fifteen  centuries  sadly  shows,  with  the  pcrvenion  and 
overthrow  of  the  word  of  God. 

In  the  first  place,  were  such  a  veiled  secondary  revelation 
couched  in  the  SuriptureB,  its  existence  would  undoubtedly  be 
directly  made  known  to  us,  and  the  study  and  acceptance  of  it 
enioined.     It  is  not  credible  Uiat  suuh  a  v 


* 
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or  disobedience  was  to  carry  life  or  death  to  bis  posterity ;  as 
the  obedience  of  Christ  in  that  relation  carries  corporeal  life  to 
all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  by  a  resurrection  to  those  who  die, 
and  by  a  change  to  immortal  to  those  who  do  not  die.  In  like 
manner,  the  animals  that  were  appointed  to  be  offered  in  sacri- 
fice were  types  of  Christ,  whose  sacrifice  theirs  represented,  not 
by  virtue  simply  of  their  being  animals ;  as,  then,  all  animals  of 
those  species  would  be  types  of  liim,  whether  slain  or  not,  and 
whether  living  antecedently  to  or  subsequently  to  his  cruci- 
fixion ;  but  by  their  being  appointed  by  God  to  be  offered  as 
representatives  of  Christ  in  his  expiatory  death.  But  God  did 
not  in  the  creation  of  the  world  act  as  an  appointed  type  of  him- 
iel£  The  supposition  is  absurd  and  solecistical.  For  it  would 
imply  that  he  represented  himself  as  to  act  again  in  the  creation 
of  other  material  worlds  of  the  same  kind  as  the  earth  and  the 
other  bodies  of  our  system — not  as  Mr.  Jukes  imagines — as  to 
act  as  a  Creator  in  a  s))iritual  instead  of  a  material  or  natural 
sphere.  For  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ  simply  as  the  head  of 
the  race,  not  in  any  other  relation ;  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
ritual  were  tyi)es  of  Christ  simply  as  priests,  whose  office  it  was 
to  offer  sacrifices  and  make  intercession  for  men,  not  in  any  other 
sphere ;  and  sacrificial  animals  were  types  of  Christ  simply  as 
sacrifices  for  sin.  If  God,  then,  as  the  creator  of  our  earth  and 
heavens,  was  a  type  of  himself,  it  must  have  been  simply  as  the 
creator  of  such  worlds  and  heavens  as  those  of  our  solar  system. 
Mr.  Jukes's  theory  therefore  defeats  itself)  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
cludes God  as  the  creator  of  the  material  world  from  typifying 
himself  as  the  new  creator  in  the  renovation  of  the  mind  in  the 
qnritual  world. 

In  tbo  third  place,  as  the  supposition  that  Adam  and  Eve, 
Cain  and  Abel,  Seth  and  Enoch,  Lamech  and  Noah,  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  others  who  are  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  were  types,  is  a  supposition  that  they  were  appointed 
to  act  as  such ;  it  implies,  on  the  one  hand,  that  all  the  spheres 
and  agencies  in  which  they  acted  were  obligatory  on  them ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  those  whom  they  typified  were  to  act  in  iden- 
tically the  same  spheres  and  relations,  and  exert  the  same  kind 
of  actions.  But  whom  did  Eve  typify  in  her  yielding  to  the 
guile  of  the  serpent,  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  persuading 
her  husband  to  eat  it  ?  Has  any  other  mother  in  our  world 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  a  husband,  and  a  posterity,  and 
occasioned  their  tall,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner  ?  Whom 
did  Abel  typify  in  being  slain  ?    Has  the  aecoud  «oiv  ol  ^^ 
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mother  of  another  humAn  race  been  put  to  death  by  his  fint 
brother  ns  ho  was  1  Whom  did  Enoch  tvpify  in  his  tmndation 
to  Ik'jivoh?  Wliom  did  Noah  and  liio  family  represent  in  their 
escape  from  the  dehige  by  the  arkf  Has  tliere  been  another 
universal  deluge  hei-e  by  whiuh  another  human  race  was  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of  precisely  such  afemily?  The 
theory  thus  carries  on  its  front  the  proof  of  its  &lsehood ;  as  it 
supposes  our  worhl  to  have  been  the  theatre  of  another  set  of 
human  actoi-s,  agencius,  and  oeeurrencea  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  those  recorded  in  Genesis,  which  we  know  has  not, 
and  cannot  have  liecn  the  fact. 

In  the  fourth  place.  As  tho  sup]K>sition  that  God  appointed 
those  persons  to  their  offices  and  agencies  as  types,  is  a  snppo- 
Mtion  that  ttieir  agency  as  ty2)es  is  in  obedience  to  his  will,  it 
implies  tliat  lie  sanctions  and  approves  all  the  Nns  and  folhes  of 
wiiich  they  were  guilty,  and  impeaches  therefore  his  rightoons- 
nuss  and  truth,  anil  overturns  his  government.  For  it  exhibits 
him  as  instituting  two  directly  opposite  Byslems  of  legislation ; 
commanding  in  one  what  in  tho  other  he  prohibits,  and  pro- 
hibilingwhiit  in  the  other  he  commands.  If  Eve  acted  as  a  tvpe 
■         nKi.ldnn  fniit.  and   Cain  in  killing  his  brotbei 
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batminent  with  which  it  was  infllctcJ,  a  type  of  all  other  mate- 
rial things  with  which  blows  are  stricken.  There  are  thousands 
of  truths  that  are  exemplilied  in  the  persons,  acts,  and  occur- 
rences that  are  embodied  in  the  narratives  of  Genesis ;  but  that 
exemplification  Ls  not  peculiar  to  them ;  it  is  common  to  all  other 
persons  and  events  of  all  other  ages ;  and  Mr.  Jukes  might,  with 
as  much  propriety,  treat  all  other  human  beings  and  actions  of 
which  he  has  a  knowledge  as  types,  and  undertake  to  deduce 
firom  them  a  ^^  veiled^'  revelation,  as  to  assign  that  office  to  the 
personages  and  actions  of  Genesis  and  the  other  Scriptures,  and 
affect  to  detect  in  them  a  representative  revelation  of  the  tlimgs 
of  the  Spirit. 


11.  The  Life  of  John  Miltox,  narrated  in  connexion  with 
the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Times. 
By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
University  College,  London.  With  Portraits  and  Specimens 
of  his  Handwriting  at  different  times.  Vol.  I.,  1608-1639. 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln ;  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. ; 
Cincinnati :  G.  S.  Blanchard.     1859. 

This  volume  traces  the  history  of  the  poet  to  his  visit  at  Itome 
in  his  thirty-first  year,  and  invests  it  in  a  high  degree  with  the 
interest  and  beauty  in  which  it  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  those 
— the  millions  that  s{)eak  the  English  language — to  whom  he  is 
the  object  of  admiration.  Mr.  Masson  appears  to  have  searched 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness  all  the  sources  of  information  in 
regard  to  his  childhood,  youth,  and  first  mature  years,  and  has 
lighted  up  his  narrative  with  sketches  of  all  the  important  co- 
temporaneons  events  in  the  political,  religious,  and  literary 
world,  graphic  pictures  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  time,  and 
incidents  and  anecdotes  of  interest. 


12.   Old  South  Chapel  Prater  Meettno;  its  Origin  and 
History.    Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1859. 

This  history  extends  over  near  twenty  years,  but  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  1858  and  1859,  and  details  many  instances  of  conver- 
rion  and  other  incidents  of  interest. 


13.  LacruBBS  on  Metaphysics.     By  Sir  WVUiasxi  ILdso^^n^^ 
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Bart.,  ProfesRor  of  Logic  and  Metaphyacs  in  the  UniTenity 
of  Edinbiir^li.  Kditcd  by  the  llcv.  Henry  L.  Manael,  B,D^ 
Oxford,  and  .Tohn  Veitnb,  M.A.,  Ediabui^h.  Boston :  Goald 
&  Lincoln  ;  Xl-w  York :  Sheldon  tfc  Co. ;  Cincinnati :  O.  S. 

Ulnuchnrd.     1850. 

Wr  huve  only  «]>ncc  in  the  present  number  to  announce  thia 
volume.    The  review  we  propose  of  it  we  reserve  to  oar  next. 

14.  A  Xew  IIjsToitY  OF  THE  Cokqubst  OF  Mxxico,  in  whidi 
L:iK  C.isas'  ]  K'luiiiointiona  of  the  Populnr  Histomne  of  that 
W.ir  are  fully  viiidictted.  By  Robert  Anderson  Wilson, 
Couiiwllur  at  Law,  aiitlior  of  "Mexico  and  its  Religion,"  etc 
Philadflpliia :  Challen  <t  Son,  .L  It.  Lippincott  &  Co,  Lindsay 
&  Itlnkistnn  ;  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co ;  Boston :  Croaby, 
Nichols  &  Co.     1850. 

Of  this  volume,  wliicli  wc  can  only  announce,  a  notice  will 
api>ear  in  our  next  nil  nib  er. 
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fidlen,  and  mgnak  of  the  returning  fiivor  of  God,  in  the  inflaenco 
of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Wines  delineates  the  Conversation  that  be- 
oomes  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  closes  with  admonitions  and 
oounsels  that  leave  a  grateful  impression  of  his  character  as  a 
pastor,  and  of  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  church. 

16.  Pkevaiuxg  Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Wiuthrop,  Xew 
York  Prot.  Epis.  Soc.  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical 
Knowledge.     1859. 

Tnis  brief  treatise  presents  the  leading  characteristics  of  eifec- 
taal  prayer  with  a  truthfulness,  earnestness,  and  point,  that 
render  it  highly  soitable  for  distribution  as  a  tract. 

17.  The  BRmsn  Periodicals.    Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

The  Edinburgh  and  London  for  July,  %nd  Blackwood  for 
August,  have  each  an  article  on  the  Defences  of  Great  Britain 
that  proceeds  on  the  apprehension  that  a  war  may  ere  long  take 
place  with  France,  in  w^hich  Napoleon  will  attempt  to  invade 
England.  The  most  un doubting  convictions  are  expressed  by 
Blackwood  and  the  London  that  that  event  is  at  hand ;  and  the 
writer  in  the  London,  an  officer,  it  is  said,  of  high  rank  in  the 
army,  aims  to  prove  that  unless  the  English  greatly  strengthen 
their  fleet,  fortify  far  more  effectually  their  naval  posts,  and 
tnun  a  volunteer  army  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand,  who 
may  be  instantly  summoned  into  service  when  the  exigency 
arrives,  the  French  may  easily  succeed  in  the  undertaking. 
Tliese  representations  are  undoubtedly  colored  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  nation  to  a  prepa- 
ration for  such  a  conflict ;  but  they  bespeak  a  general  and  deep 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  parties  that  the  Emperor  of 
France  is  contemplating  a  revenge  for  the  humiliation  of 
Waterloo  by  a  struggle  with  the  Englbh  on  their  own  soil ; 
and  that  it  may  happen,  and  prove  successful,  none  can  deem 
improbable  who  look  at  the  antif)athies  of  the  two  nations,  and 
the  avowed  sums  of  Xapoleon,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  revelation  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  kings  of  the 
ten  kingdoms  are  to  give  their  power  to  an  imperial  chief,  who 
b  to  rise  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  and 
unite  with  him  in  re-establishing  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  its 
ancient  authority,  and  persecuting  the  witnesses  who  then  utter 
a  testimony  for  Jesus. 
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Besides  those,  they  have  other  articles  of  interest.  The  chief 
in  the  Edinburgh  are  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  Dr.  Cureton'i 
Syriac  Gospels,  and  Brialmont's  Life  of  Wellington. 

The  London  has  highly  tasteful  essays  on  the  Life  of  Eras- 
mus, the  Annals  of  Life  Assurance,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

Tlie  best  in  the  Westminster  are  on  Jowett,  whom  the 
writer  regards  as  in  a  large  degree  an  auxiliary  in  tlie  war 
on  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  while  he  dissents  from  some 
of  his  views ;  the  Government  of  India,  the  Roman  Question, 
and  Austrian  Interventions. 

The  chief  themes  of  the  North  British  are  Guizot's  Memoirs, 
Syriac  Church  History,  Glaciers,  Botany,  and  Napoleonism  in 
Italy.  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King  are  very  fiir  from  re- 
ceiving high  commendation.  The  theme  is  without  interest 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  great  thoughts  and  fresh  and  lofty 
sentiments.  The  only  merit  lies  in  an  unusual  delicacy  and 
brilliancy  of  imagery  and  charm  of  diction  ;  and  they  are  quite 
inadequate  to  give  dignity  to  what  is  intrinsically  mean,  or 
garnish  what  is  hideous  and  revolting. 


ERRATA,  No.  XLV..  IN  ARTICLE  V. 

Page  183,  second  line  from  the  bottom — for  organization,  read  origination. 
'*      140,  twentieth  line  from  the  bottom — ^for  plan,  read  place. 
"      146,  fourth  line  from  the  top— for  quick,  read  quiet 
"      148,  twentieth  line  from  the  top— for  troublei^  read  troubler. 
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Aet.  I. — De.  Mansel's  Limits  of  Reuoious  TnouGirr. 

The  Limits  of  Eeligious  Tiiougut  Examined  in  Eight  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1858,  on  the  Bampton  Foundation.  By  Henry 
Longueville  Mansel,  B.D.,  Header  on  Moral  and  Metaphy- 
sical Philosophy  at  Magdalen  College.  First  American 
from  the  third  London  Edition,  with  the  notes  translated. 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Cincinnati :  6.  S.  Blanchard.    1859. 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  these  lectures  is,  to  confute 
those  speculatists  who  treat  religion  as  a  philosophy,  the 
problems  of  which  are  to  be  determined  either  wholly  or 
in  a  measure  by  the  mere  powers  of  reason.  They  are  of 
two  classes.  The  Dogmatists  who,  accepting  the  great 
troths  of  revelation,  ^^  attempt  to  build  up  a  complete 
leheme'  of  theological  doctrine  out  of  the  unsystematic 
materials  furnished  by  Scripture,  partly  by  the  more  com- 
plete development  of  certain  leading  ideas ;  partly  by  ex- 
tending the  aj)parent  import  of  the  revelation  to  ground 
which  it  does  not  avowedly  occupy,  and  attempting  by 
inference  and  analogy  to  solve  problems,  w\i\e\i  \\i^  ^^ex^^ 
VOL,  xn, — NO.  UL  23 
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TolamG  may  indeed  so^jest,  bat  which  it  does  not  direeify 
answer."  And  the  Kadonalists  who,  claiming  flie  poww 
of  determining  a  priori  all  philosophical  and  theoh^ical 
tmth,  construct  a  system  irrespective  of  revelatioo,  nd 
reject  or  attempt  to  modify  whatever  the  Beriptnna  jae> 
sent  that  is  at  variance  vith  it  "  Commencing  widi  a 
preconceived  theory  of  the  pnrpose  of  revelation  and  tbi 
form  which  it  onght  to  aasnme,  it  proceeds  to  remove  w 
reduce  all  that  will  not  harmonize  with  thia  leading  idea; 
sometimes  explaining  away  in  the  interpretation  that  vUcft 
it  accepts  as  given  in  the  letter;  aometimeB  denying oa 4 
pi'ioi'i  ground  the  gennineness  of  this  or  that  portion  of  die 
sacred  text ;  eometimes  pretending  to  distangnish  betweaa 
the  several  purposes  of  revela^on  itself,  and  to  detennae 
what  portions  are  intended  to  convey  the  elnnents  ti  m 
absolute  religion,  valid  in  all  conntries  and  for  all  agea ;  nd 
what  must  be  regarded  as  relative  and  accidental  featnrasof 
the  divine  plan."  This  school,  the  followers  of  Kant,  Schd- 
ling,  Hegel,  and  others  of  their  train,  and  more  property  de- 
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each  of  which  in  its  exclusive  employment  leads  to  errors  so 
&tal,  yet  each  of  which,  in  its  utmost  error,  is  but  a  truth 
abased  ?  If  we  may  not,  with  the  Dogmatist,  force  Philosophy 
into  unnatural  union  with  Revelation,  nor  yet  with  the  Rational- 
ist, mutilate  Revelation  to  make  it  agree  >vith  Philosophy,  what 
guide  can  we  find  to  point  out  the  safe  middle  course  ?  What 
common  element  of  both  systems  can  be  employed  to  mediate 
between  them  ?  It  is  obvious  that  no  such  element  can  be 
found  by  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  objects  on  which  reli- 
gons  thought  is  exercised.  We  can  adequately  criticise  that 
onfy  which  we  know  as  a  whole.  The  objects  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion are  known  to  us  in  and  by  the  ideas  we  can  form  of 
them ;  and  those  ideas  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  whole, 
apart  from  the  remaining  phenomena  of  consciousness.  We 
mugt  not  examine  them  by  themselves  alone  ;  we  must  look  to 
their  origin,  their  import,  and  their  relation  to  the  mind  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Revealed  Religion  again  is  not  by  itself 
a  distinct  object  of  criticism ;  first,  because  it  is  but  a  part  of  a 
larger  scheme ;  and,  secondly,  because  Revelation  implies  an 
accommodation  to  the  mental  constitution  of  its  human  receiver, 
and  we  must  know  what  that  constitution  is  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce how  far  the  accommodation  extends." — P.  60. 

"  There  is  one  point  from  which  all  religious  systems  must 
start,  and  to  which  all  must  finally  return ;  and  which  may  there- 
fore furnish  a  common  ground  on  which  to  examine  the  princi- 
ples and  pretensions  of  all.  TTie  primary  and  proper  object  of 
eriticism  is  not  Religion^  natural  or  revealed^  but  the  human 
mind  in  its  relation  to  Religion.  If  the  Dogmatist  and  the 
Rationalist  have  heretofore  contended  as  combatants,  each  beat- 
Jng  the  air  in  his  own  position,  without  being  able  to  reach  his 
adversary ;  if  they  have  been  prevented  from  taking  up  a  com- 
mon ground  of  controversy,  because  each  repudiates  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  of  the  other;  that  common  ground  must 
be  sought  in  another  quarter,  namely,  in  those  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  human  mind  by  means  of  which  both  alike  accept 
and  elaborate  their  opposite  systems.  If  human  philosophy  is 
not  a  direct  guide  to  the  attainment  of  religious  truth  (and  its 
entire  history  too  truly  testifies  that  it  is  not)  may  it  not  serve 
as  an  indirect  guide,  by  pointing  out  the  limits  of  our  faculties, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  legitimate  exercise?" — P.  61. 

"  If  Revelation  is  a  communication  from  an  infinite  to  a  finite 
btelligence,  the  conditions  of  a  criticism  of  a  Revelation  on 
jAihsophical  grounds  must  be  identical  wil\\  t\io%e  N«jVv\^Jci  w^ 
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required  for  conetniotiiig  a  PhQoflophf  of  the  Inflnfta.  Vdr 
Revelation  can  make  known  the  Infiidte  Bdsg  only  fai  aw  tf 
two  waya ;  by  pretenting  him  as  he  is,  or  by  npntatllmg  In 
nnder  symbols  more  or  lesa  adequate.  A  prefleatativfl  Bonlv 
tioD  impUes  faculties  in  man  which  oan  reodve  the  pmnitatiM; 
and  such  faculties  will  also  finmiihtheoonditumaof  ooutnuAg 
a  philosoitbical  theory  of  the  object  presented.  I^  on  the  vOuK 
hand,  Revelation  is  merely  representative,  the  aoonnusy  of  Uw 
representation  can  only  be  aBoertuned  by  a  knowledge  of  fti 
object  represented;  and  this  agiun  implieitbe  poanfailhy  of  a 
philosophy  of  the  Infinite.  Whatever  impe^menta,  thenAn^ 
exist  to  prevent  the  formation  of  each  a  philosophy,  tha  Mm  - 
impediments  must  likewise  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  I 
complete  criticism  of  revelation.  Whatever  difflooltiea  or  oofr 
tradictions  are  involved  in  the  phUosophioal  idea  of  the  Tii*hnt^ 
the  same  or  similar  ones  most  naturally  be  e:^ected  m  the  eaf> 
responding  ideas  which  Revelation  either  exhibits  or  implies 
And  if  an  examination  of  the  problems  of  Ftulosophy  and  the 
conditions  of  their  solation  shoald  compel  us  to  admit  the  enit- 
cnce  of  principles  and  modes  of  thought  which  must  be  accepted 
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withhold  it  from  passing  beyond  its  just  limits,  is  nndonbt- 
edly  highly  important ;  but  how  is  that  to  be  accomplished, 
except  by  contemplating  it  in  reference  to  the  objects  which 
it  is  to  investigate,  and  discerning  what  parts  of  those  objects 
Me  altogether  ont  of  its  scope,  or  in  a  measure  transcend  its 
powers?  Many  truths  of  both  natural  and  revealed  religion 
Mr.  Mansel  admits  are  at  least  largely  within  our  grasp. 
Others,  such  as  God's  nature  as  a  being,  the  ground  of  his 
self-existence,  the  mode  of  his  tripersonality,  are  inaccessible 
to  us.  How,  then,  are  these  two  classes  to  be  discriminated 
from  each  other  except  by  a  consideration  of  them  ?  They 
plainly  cannot.  And  it  is  clearly  as  legitimate  to  look  at 
the  vastness  and  inaccessibleness  of  the  divine  nature  to 
reach  the  conviction  that  it  transcends  our  comprehension, 
as  it  is  to  deduce  that  feeling  from  the  mere  consideration 
of  the  narrowness  and  feebleness  of  our  powers.  What, 
moreover,  is  it  to  criticise  natural  and  revealed  religion  ? 
Not  simply  to  endeavor  to  determine  the  absolute  nature  of 
all  the  objects  to  which  it  relates,  or  is  held  to  relate,  such 
as  the  being  of  God,  the  mode  of  his  subsistence,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soul  as  an  entity,  that  lie  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  powers ;  but  also  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  those  truths 
respecting  God,  his  government,  and  ourselves,  which  con- 
fessedly lie  in  a  measure  within  the  sphere  of  our  under- 
standing ;  and  the  truth  or  error  of  the  views  also  which 
men  entertain  in  respect  to  them,  and  promulgate  under  the 
names  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  And  why  are  not 
these  as  proper  subjects  as  any  others  of  criticism :  that  is 
of  impartial,  earnest,  and  thorough  investigation ;  not  on  d 
priori  grounds  of  assumed  or  imagined  reason,  but  by  the 
inductive  and  deductive  processes  which  we  employ  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  wise  use  of  all  the  powers 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  and  of  all  the  light  he  has 
vouchsafed  us  in  his  word  and  through  his  works  ?  They 
undoubtedly  are ;  and  the  propriety  and  necessity  indeed  of 
this  sphere  of  criticism  Mr.  Mansel  himself  exemplifies.  For 
what  is  the  mode  in  which  he  criticises  the  human  mind  in 
order  to  show  the  narrow  limits  of  its  powers,  and  demon- 
strate its  incompetence  to  frame  a  perfect  system  of  theolo- 
gical truth }  Not  the  direct  inspection  of  the  mind  itself,  as 
an  entity,  and  measurement  of  its  faculties*,  Wt  vti^V.^^ ^^ 
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consideration  simply  of  the  false  and  Belf-«QbTainTa  « 
Bions  which  it  readies  ia  Bome  of  its  Bpeenlatioiu :  tlutl^ 
it  is  by  the  criticism  of  the  tbeologioal  Bjitema  Thick  it 
frames  under  the  supposed  gnidauce  of  reason,  not  Uie  iit 
mediate  analysis  of  its  powers  themaelree,  that  he  {aroreB  ik 
inadequacy  to  eyolvo  by  its  own  energies  a  perfect  ^yslan 
of  religions  truth, 

Tlie  great  subjects  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  ■■  ftr 
as  they  lie  witliiii  the  sphere  of  onr  knowledge,  ant  nndonbfr 
edly  as  legitimate  objects  *£  inqniry,  indnction,  judgmM^ 
and  proof,  as  any  otbeis.  What  the  necessary  limits  <tf  ov 
knowlcdire,  huwcver,  are ;  what  subjects  transcend  oar  fbost 
ties;  \rliat  the  proper  methods  are  of  inrestigation  nd 
proof,  are  questions  of  great  moment;  and  we  wishlfr. 
Hansel,  with  his  keen  powere  and  varied  leaming  had 
pursued  them  more  directly  and  largely.  He  wonld  bsTS 
escaped  serious  inaccnracies  and  &tal  errors  in  which  hs 
seems  to  us  to  have  involved  himself,  and  accomplished  &r 
more  effectively  the  end  at  which  he  chiefly  aims — the  ovsn 
throw  of  tlie  dreamy  fabrics  which  modem  rationalism  has 
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in  the  third ;  or  of  an  intelligent  being  possessing  some  one  or 
more  modes  of  consciousness  in  an  infinite  degree,  but  devoid 
of  others.  Even  if  it  be  granted,  which  is  not  the  case,  that 
nch  a  partial  infinite  may,  without  contradiction,  be  conceived, 
still  it  will  have  a  relative  infinity  only,  and  be  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  the  Absolute.  The  line  limited  in 
breadth  is  thereby  necessarily  related  to  the  space  that  limits  it ; 
the  inteUigence  endowed  with  a  limited  number  of  attributes  co- 
exists with  others  which  are  tJiereby  related  to  it,  as  cognate  or 
opposite  modes  of  consciousfiess.  Tlie  metaphysical  represen- 
tation of  the  Deity,  as  absolute  and  infinite,  must  necessarily^ 
as  the  profoundest  metaphysiciaiis  have  acknowledged,  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all  reality.  '  What  kind  of  an 
Absolute  Being  is  that,'  says  Hegel,  ^  which  docs  not  contain  in 
itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil  included  ?'  We  may  repudiate 
the  conclusion  with  indignatio7i ;  but  the  reasoning  is  unassaila- 
ble. If  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  is  t/ie  object  of  human  con- 
eepiion  at  all,  this,  and  none  other,  is  the  conceptio?i  required. 
That  which  is  conceived  as  Absolute  and  Infinite,  tnust  be  con- 
ceived as  co7itaining  zolthin  itself  t/ie  sum,  not  only  of  aU  ac- 
tual, but  of  all  possible  modes  of  being.  For  if  any  actual 
mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to  that  mode,  and  limited 
by  it  y  and  if  any  possible  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  becoming  more  than  it  now  is,  and  such  a  capability  is  a 
limitation.  Indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  the  entire  distinction  be- 
tween the  possible  and  the  actual  can  have  no  existence  as  regards 
the  absolutely  infinite,  for  an  unrealized  possibility  is  necessarily 
a  relation  and  a  limit.  The  scholastic  saying,  Deus  est  actus 
purusy  ridiculed  as  it  has  been  by  modern  critics,  is  in  truth  but 
the  expression,  in  technical  language,  of  the  almost  unanimous 
voice  of  philosophy,  both  in  earlier  and  later  times. 

"  But  these  three  conceptions,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute,  and  the 
Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply  contradiction 
to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction,  as  attributes  of  one 
and  the  same  being  ?  A  Cause  cannot  as  such  be  Absolute ;  the 
Absolute  cannot  as  such  be  a  Cause.  The  Cause  as  such  exists 
only  in  relation  to  its  effect ;  the  Cause  is  a  cause  of  the  effect, 
the  effect  is  an  effect  of  the  Cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
oeption  of  the  Absolute  implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all 
relation.  We  attempt  to  escape  this  apparent  contradiction,  by 
introducing  the  idea  of  succession  in  time.  The  Absolute  exists 
first  bv  itself,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  Cause.  But  here  we 
are  checked  by  a  third  conception,  that  of  the  Infinite.     How 
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can  the  Infinite  become  that  which  it  wu  nofe  frosi  tiw  Att? 
If  causation  was  a  poamble  mode  of  exittanoe^  tliat  vUeh  oirii 
irithout  causing  is  not  infinite ;  thjO;  which  beoofOM  a  ewm  ba 
passed  beyond  its  former  limits.  Creation  at  aojr  f^i— >» 
moment  of  time  being  thna  inooncdTable,  the  pUloaophar  ii 
reduced  to  the  altemative  of  Pantheiraa,  vhitdt  pranomian  At 
efiecl  to  bo  mere  appearanoe,  and  mergea  all  real  irriihwnah 
the  cause."— Pp.  15-11. 

"  T))e  last  resource  of  Bationalismi  is  to  take  reftiga  in  tkrt 
which,  with  reference  to  the  highest  idea  of  God,  ia  qweulattit 
Atheism,  and  to  deny  thai  the  It^finite  txiaU  at  off.  Jiadil 
must  be  admitted  that,  so  long  as  we  oonfine  oandTea  to  oat 
mde  only  of  the  problem,  that  of  tbe  inctmcetTalnli^trftliaKA 
nite,  this  is  the  only  position  logioally  tenable  bj  tbow  wfeo 
would  make  man's  power  of  thoQght  the  exaet  meaaora  cf  kb 
duty  of  belief.  For  the  infinite,  as  ineoncarable^  ia  neetamiAf 
shown  to  bo  non-existent ;  onless  we  ruioonoe  the  (daim  at  Mfr 
son  to  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  &itb,  by  adautttng  tbiC 
it  is  our  duty  to  believe  what  we  are  altogether  unable  to  enfr 
prchend.  But  the  logical  advantage  of  the  athdstio  altentatin 
vanishes  as  soon  as  we  view  the  qnestion  from  the  other  ad^ 
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eqption  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite^  from  whatever  side  ioe  view 
U^  appears  encompassed  toith  contradictions.  There  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  supposing  such  an  object  to  exist,  whether  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  with  others ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in 
eapposing  it  not  to  exist.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiv- 
ing it  as  one ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as 
minj.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  personal ; 
and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  impersonal.  It 
cannot  without  contradiction  be  represented  as  active;  nor 
without  equal  contradiction  be  represented  as  inactive.  It  can- 
not be  conceived  as  the  sum  of  all  existence ;  nor  yet  can  it  be 
conceived  as  a  part  only  of  that  sum.  A  contradiction  thus 
thoroughgoing,  while  it  sufficiently  shows  the  impotence  of 
human  reason  as  an  a  priori  judge  of  all  truth,  yet  is  not  in 
Htelf  inconsistent  with  any  form  of  religious  belief.  For  it  tells 
with  equal  force  against  all  belief,  and  all  unbelief  and  therefore 
necessitates  the  conclusion  that  belief  cannot  be  determined 
•dely  by  reason."— Pp.  83-85. 

He  thus  gives  his  assent  to  the  postnlates  and  reasonings 
of  the  nationalists  as  the  genuine  intuitions  and  decisions 
of  reason,  maintains  that  the  conclusions  to  which  that 
fiusolty  is  naturally  and  necessarily  borne  are  wholly  self- 
subversive,  and  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  all  the 
great  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religr^'^^i  ^^^  makes  that 
die  ground  of  his  rejecting  Kation^iism  as  a  system,  and 
reason  as  a  guide  in  theology,  "^t  to  place  his  rejection  of 
them  on  that  ground  is  a  fat«^  mistake. 

It  is  to  assume  and  represent  that  all  the  great  facts  and 
truths  of  religion,  f^hether  natural  or  revealed,  are  dis- 
proved to  the  o/e  of  reason  by  invincible  evidences,  and 
that  faith  in  chera  therefore  is  impossible.  All  truths  are 
«elf-con»i6tent  and  consistent  with  each  other.  To  say,  there- 
for«s  that  propositions-  are  self-subversive  and  contradictory 
to  each  other,  is  to  say  that  they  are  false  :  and  to  say  that 
the  mind  sees  with  indubitable  certainty  that  they  are  self- 
iubversive  and  contradictory  to  each  other,  is  to  say  that  it 
sees  resistless  proofs  that  they  cannot  be  true ;  and  what  it 
sees  by  overwhelming  proofs  to  be  false,  it  cannot  possi- 
bly accept  and  believe  as  true.  We  see  with  intuitive 
certainty  that  the  numbers  in  the  multiplication  table  bear 
those  ratios  to  each  other  which  that  table  ex]|^Tee&ei^    L(^\» 
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Ha,  howeper,  enppoae  another  tablo  fi-amed,  in  wblcb  tiie 
cardinal  uumljera  multiplied  by  eacli  otlier  were  exhibited 
aa  yielding  results  implying  that  their  ratios  aru  ca»untially 
different,  and  that  we  thought  we  saw  with  uqnal  certainty 
that  those  results  expressed  tlio  tnitli,  and  tlience  nabverted 
the  principle  of  the  firet  table.  The  consequence  woidd  be, 
not  only  that  we  could  not  believe  either,  but  that  wc  coald 
no  longer  believe  ourselves.  Tlie  discovery  of  tJie  unretisble- 
nesB  of  our  moet  indubitable  intuitions  would  plnnf;e  n«  into 
universal  uncertainty,  and  make  faith  in  anything,  no  mat- 
ter how  self-evident,  impossible.  And  so  in  tlie  sphere  of  reli- 
gion ;  if  to  tiie  intuitive  eye  of  reaROQ,  its  facts  and  triitbs 
are  indubitably  self-subversive  and  contradictory  to  eacb 
other,  tbey  are  to  that  eye  aa  demoiiBtratively  false.  If 
tlie  doctrines,  for  example,  that  Gi^  is  a  solt-exislence, 
that  he  is  infinite  in  his  attributes,  that  be  is  uncbarigoablv 
in  nature  and  purposes,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
that  he  subsists  in  three  persons,  tliat  the  Word  became 
incarnate,  that  he  made  expiation  for  our  sins  by  bifl  death, 
that  men  are  justified  by  faith  in  him,  are  contrary  to  rea- 
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knowledge ;  and  in  the  possession  of  that  knowledge,  because 
of  its  trnthfalness  and  comprehensiveness,  they  bear  the 
image  of  God.    "  God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  ont 
of  darkness  has  shined  into  our  hearts,  in  order  to  the  giving 
forth  of  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Cor.  iv.  6.    The  knowledge, 
thus  given,  filling  them  with  light,  as  the  sun  fills  the  atmo- 
sphere with  its  effulgence,  is  a  knowledge  of  God's  glory  in 
the  work  of  redemption.    It  is  a  discovery  to  them  there- 
fore of  the  reality,  consistency,  greatness,  and  beauty  of 
God's  attributes,  as  they  are  displayed  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion :  a  gift  to  them  of  a  sight  and  sense  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  perfections  and  ways  that  fills  them  with  awe,  won- 
der, and  adoration.     It  reveals  no  self-contradictions  there- 
fore ;  it  unveils  nothing  that  does  not  command  the  assent 
of  reason,  and  inspire  reverential  affections.    That  know- 
ledge is  accordingly  the  ground  of  their  love  and  trust. 
They  do  not  love  and  confide  in  God  against  their  percep- 
tions, or  without  reasons,  but  they  love,  adore,  and  trust, 
because  they  see  him  to  be  what  he  truly  is :  ineffably  wise, 
inefifably  holy,  and  ineffably  good.    To  know  God  is  accord- 
ingly everywhere  exhibited  as  characteristic  of  the  renewed, 
and  the  sure  token  of  redemption.     "Tliis  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."    John  xvii.  3.     While  not  to 
know  God  is  to  be  in  revolt  from  him,  and  exposed  to  his 
wrath.    For  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven, 
in  flaming  fire,  those  on  whom  he  is  to  take  vengeance,  are 
those  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  "  everlasting 
destraction  from  his  presence  and  the  glory  of  his  power." 
8  Thess.  i.  7,  8.    The  knowledge  of  God  communicated  by 
the  enlightening  and  new-creating  Spirit,  and  by  the  word, 
in  place  of  embodying  self-contradictions  and  impossibilities 
that  confound  and  stun  the  mind  and  drive  it  into  a  dis- 
tmst  alike  of  God  and  its  own  faculties,  is  thus  the  know- 
ledge of  him  in  the  glory  of  attributes,  acts,  and  works,  that 
invest  him  with  infinite  majesty  and  beauty,  and  fill  the 
recipient  with  awe,  love,  submission,  and  trust,  and  changes 
him,  while  he  gazes  on  its  effulgence,  into  the  ^'  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory  by  the  Spuit  of  the  Lord."   ^  Cot .  \\\  A% . 
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It  iscontrndicturyaUoto  Uieexpurience  of  God's  children. 
Tliey,  iuBtead  of  being  repelieil  by  the  diacoveries  of  him  thai 
&re  mado  to  them  in  regeneration,  and  throngh  ihd  ntilight- 
eoing  and  quickening  tnflnenccs  of  the  Spirit  and  itapree- 
sions  of  the  word  that  follow,  are  drawn  to  him  and  lodt  is 
wonder  and  adoration  at  the  infinite  beanty  of  bin  wwliiBl, 
hie  holiness,  his  goodness,  his  trulb,  his  patienco,  tirs  pity; 
they  desire  to  rise  to  clearer  views  and  a  larger  iinderetaiiding 
of  him,  and  look  forward  with  joy  to  the  honr  when,  nuMxl 
to  his  presence  and  made  like  him,  they  Uiailstjohttti  asbeii. 
"  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  awns  of  God  ;  ami  it  d«th  not  yot 
appear  what  wo  sliall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  ho  ahall 
appear,  we  EhalL  be  like  him;  fo/  we  shall  see  him  »  he  la." 
1  Jolin  tii.  2. 

Into  no  greater  or  more  unnatural  error  then  oonldUr. 
Hansel  have  fallen,  than  to  nssunt  to  tlio  rutiouatiittic  dcK- 
trine  that  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  great  trntlia  and  fiict«  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  hear  on  their  front  the  s 
of  laJBehood,  and  repel  and  confonnd  the  mind,  ini 
romninndine'  its  assent. 
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Bolute  and  Infinite  is  an  object  of  human  conception  at  ally 
tkisj  and  none  other,  is  the  conception  required.  That  which 
is  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite,  must  he  conceived  as 
containing  within  itself  the  sam,  not  only  of  aU  actual,  hat  of 
aU  possible  modes  of  heing.^^  By  the  absolute  and  infinite 
is  meant  God  simply ;  not  the  whole  sum  of  existences,  God 
and  the  dependent  universe  wholly  distinct  from  him  to 
which  he  has  given  being.  It  is  a  definition  of  God  as  a 
being,  and  is  framed  especially  to  express  the  theory  of 
pantheism.  And  can  a  more  false,  a  more  senseless,  or  a 
more  blasphemous  delineation  of  him  be  conceived?  It 
represents  him  as  comprising  in  himself  all  that  is  actual, 
finite  as  well  as  infinite,  created  as  well  as  self-existent,  evil 
SB  well  as  good.  It  exhibits  him  accordingly  as  having  in 
himself  all  the  finite  and  imperfect  natures  of  creatures  and 
created  things,  whether  intelligent,  animal,  or  non-sentient ; 
as  having  all  the  appetites,  passions,  and  sensations  of  finite 
beings,  whether  intelligent  or  merely  sentient ;  and  all  the 
affections  of  matter  organized  and  unorganized ;  as  the  sub- 
ject of  all  the  functions  and  processes  of  the  one,  and  all  the 
modes  of  consciousness  of  the  other,  sinful  as  well  as  holy, 
indififerent  and  painful,  as  well  as  pleasurable.  It  identifies 
him  therefore  with  the  dependent  and  finite  universe,  or 
makes  that  a  mere  copy  of  him.  It  implies,  accordingly, 
that  he  passes  through  all  the  modifications  of  being,  of 
perception,  of  sensation,  and  of  condition,  of  which  they 'are 
the  subjects ;  and  among  them,  that  he  gives  birth  in  himself 
to  all  orders  and  individuals  of  creatures  that  have  existence 
in  the  created  world,  and  in  the  modes  in  which  they  here 
come  into  life ;  that  he  has  all  their  forms  of  thought,  sensa- 
tion, and  volition ;  that  he  sins  all  the  sins  of  his  fallen  crea- 
tures, feels  all  their  remorse  and  despair,  dies  their  deaths,  and 
suffers  and  is  to  suffer  their  eternal  perdition !  What  more 
self-contradictious  and  revolting  conception  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  manl  What  more  impious  undoification  of 
Gk>d  on  the  one  hand,  and  deification  of  man  and  unintelli- 
gent nature  on  the  other!  We  are  astonished  that  Mr. 
Hansel  conid  for  a  moment  have  yielded  his  assent  to  it. 

1.  But  it  is  wholly  unproved.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
demonstrate  it.  None  could  have  been  made  that  wowVi 
not  have  been  as  gratnitona  and  arbitrary  as  t\\^  ^qS^vvXaotl 
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iteelfis:  for  it  is  self-contradictions  in  the  postulate  tlutt  & 
being  that  is  inSnite  and  perfect  niQBt  compriee  in  liimsdf 
all  tliat  is  finite  aud  imperfect;  and  in  the  assDinptioD  tLat 
God  cannot  give  existence  to  any  being,  Bubsisteoce,  attri- 
bnCe,  relation,  or  event,  exterior  to  himself,  that  dnee  vnA 
already  exist  witliin  himself,  and  iu  precisely  thesaiuo  form 
imd  condition.  It  not  only  is  not  posBible  to  offer  aiiy  proof  or 
probability  of  the  troUi  of  that  proposition,  but  it  is  not  vilhin 
tbo  scope  of  thu  human  mind  to  veil  in  any  degree  by  tlioarti' 
ficee  of  sophistry,  tlie  self-evident  fal^ichood  thai  is  stamped 
on  its  front.  We  are  conEciotis  that  we  are  dependent  be- 
ings, not  self  eaistent,  and  that  we  began  our  being  recently, 
not  infinite  ages  ego:  and  we  see  inlnitively,  that  tlic  bdng 
who  created  and  upholds  us,  instead  of  resembling,  tnnst 
infinitely  transcend  us  in  nature,  the  mode  of  hie  existence, 
and  the  greatness  and  perfection  of  his  attributes.  Sndi  ii 
the  instinctive  feeUng  of  every  one  who  glances  at  tli« 
subject ;  such  has  been  the  conviction  of  men  nniversaUy 
in  all  ages.  To  infer  from  our  narrow  and  imperfect  nature, 
as  tbc  uaulhcist  does,  that  our  Creator  is  cxautlv  lilca  hl  k 
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knowledge  is  no  obstacle  to  his  being  infinite  in  goodness ; 
and  his  being  infinite  in  those  attributes,  is  no  obstacle  to 
his  being  infinite  in  righteousness,  in  justice,  in  truth,  in 
mercj,  in  patience,  and  other  perfections.  Tliey  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  each  other,  and  are  all  naturally  con- 
ceiyed  as  belonging  to  a  being  in  whom  any  one  of  them 

exists. 

4.  One  reason  that  it  has  been  supposed  solecistical  to  con- 
ceive of  an  infinite  being  in  whom  there  are  several  differ- 
ent attributes  that  are  also  infinite,  seems  to  be,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  an  infinite  material  subsistence  in 
which  there  are  different  parts  and  dimensions,  that  are  also 
separately  infinite.  But  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
tro.  We  cannot  indeed  conceive  of  a  material  subsistence 
that  is  not  bounded :  as  we  must  conceive  it  in  space.  But 
the  infiniteness  or  finiteness  of  a  spirit  and  its  attributes,  has 
no  relation  to  space.  And  all  attributes,  therefore,  that  are 
consistent  with  each  other,  may  be  predicated  of  the  infinite 
Spirit  without  implying  that  many  incompatible  infinites 
are  comprised  in  one. 

5.  There  is  no  more  inconsistency  in  conceiving  of  God, 
while  infinite  in  his  being,  as  infinite  also  in  his  attributes, 
than  there  is  in  conceiving  of  man  as  finite  in  his  being, 
and  yet  as  of  many  finite  attributes.  Finite  attributes  of 
intelligence,  memory,  imagination,  goodness,  will,  power, 
are  no  more  consistent  with  a  finite  spirit,  tlian  infinite  in- 
telligence, wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  power  are  with 
an  infinite  spirit 

6.  It  is  a  radical  error  in  these  rationalistic  speculations, 
that  they  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  Gocl  as  a  mere 
entity,  is  the  proper  object  of  theological  knowledge,  and 
that  knowledge  of  his  nature,  as  a  spirit,  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  direct  intuition  of  reason.  No  greater  mistake  could  be 
made.  God,  as  a  mere  subsistence,  is  not  accessible  to  us. 
We  have  no  perceptive  powers  by  which  we  can  directly 
discern  him,  and  gain,  by  immediate  inspection,  a  compre- 
hension of  his  being.  We  can  know  him  only  indirectly, 
as  ho  reveals  and  displays  himself  through  his  works,  his 
acts,  and  his  word ;  and  theology  properly  treats  only  of 
him,  his  acts,  and  his  will,  as  he  manifests  himself  m  llio^^ 
•ph< 
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7.  Tliat  we  have  no  knowledge  of  God's  nature  by  dine! 
inspection,  Iiut  only  know  him  from  the  revelationfi  ho  niskos 
■  of  biniself  Ju  his  worke,  his  word,  and  his  providence,  U  no 
obetacle  to  o\ir  having  a  true  knowledge  of  him  and  tiis 
moral  government,  and  faitli  in  his  word,  any  more  ihim  onr 
inability  directly  to  dieccm  the  epirifB  of  foilow-croatorea  is 
any  obstacle  to  onr  having  a  true  knowledge  of  tliem,  faith 
in  tlieir  reality,  and  assurance  in  regard  to  their  goixl  or 
evil  dispositions.  We  are  no  inoro  absolutely  ignorant  of 
God'a  nature,  mode  of  snhsistence,  attribnteB,  aud  manner 
of  acting  on  esisteocee  exterior  to  himself,  than  wo  arc  of 
onr  own  metaphysical  nature,  mode  of  euhtistence,  facnldei, 
and  method  of  acting  on  objects  external  to  onrselveg;  aod 
we  are  no  more  precluded  from  regarding  God  as  infinit* 
in  his  being  and  attributee  because  ifaey  lie  out  of  ^e  sphere 
of  our  direct  perception,  than  we  are  precloded  from  affirm- 
ing  that  our  being  aud  I'acuItieR  are  finite,  because  wc  huvb 
not  Been  our  spirits  with  our  eyes,  and  have  no  knowl 
of  their  metaphysical  nature. 


'latej^ 
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ledge  of  divine  things  as  confined  within  a  narrow  spliere, 
and  OB  obstructed  and  baffled  by  seeming  anomalies  and 
self-contradictions,  that,  from  the  nature  of  our  faculties,  are 
irremediable  to  us,  we  have  ample  proofs  that  our  powers 
admit  of  far  greater  and  more  comprehensive  attainments 
than  we  now  reach,  and  are  capable  indeed  of  a  clear  and  ex- 
alted knowledge  of  ever}'  fact  and  truth  in  the  whole  compass 
of  things — such  as  the  character,  tlie  works,  the  will,  the 
purposes  of  God,  our  relations  and  obligations  to  him,  the 
nature  of  redemption,  the  glory  of  the  ransomed  kingdom 
he  is  rearing,  its  connexion  with  his  unfallen  worlds,  the 
grandeur  of  his  universal  empire, — and  kindred  themes 
which  are  proper  subjects  of  revelation.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  variety,  the  vastness,  the  beauty,  and  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  manifestations  he  has  made,  and  continually 
makes  of  himself  in  his  works.  Tlie  proofs  he  gives  in  his 
material,  sentient,  and  moral  worlds,  of  his  being,  power, 
intelligence,  skill,  goodness,  righteousness,  foresight,  all-com- 
prehensive purposes,  and  perpetual  ])rescnce  and  activity, 
immeasurably  surpass  our  comprehension,  and  show  to  us, 
from  their  countless  multitude,  their  ceaseless  repetition, 
their  inefiable  beauty,  and  their  immeasurable  grandeur, 
all  the  characters  of  an  absolute  infinitude.  We  may  study 
tliem  for  ages,  and  can  never  exhaust  them.  Their  excess 
beyond  the  grasp  we  have  gained  will  only  seem  greater 
and  greater  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  them.  They  are  formed  to  give  employment,  and 
yield  perpetually  accumulating  and  exhaustless  instruction 
through  an  immortal  existence. 

It  is  indicated  by  the  greatness,  the  fulness,  the  variety, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  revelations  ho  has  made  of  himself  in 
his  word.  He  has  there  made  known  to  us  his  moral  cha- 
racter; the  aims  with  which  he  created,  sustains,  and  governs 
the  universe ;  the  sway  he  first  instituted  over  our  >vorld ; 
the  measures  he  has  taken  to  restrain,  reform,  and  redeem 
the  race  since  its  fall;  his  righteousness,  his  justice,  his 
truth,  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  purpose  to  punish  it;  his  love, 
his  pity,  his  grace;  the  method  of  redemption  he  has  chosen, 
the  nature  of  the  redemption  itself  he  confers ;  the  immortal 
life  to  which  the  saved  are  to  be  exalted  ;  the  reasons  of  the 
successive  disp^ensations  he  has  instituted  \  t\ie  ^Y\ive\.\|\^  <^\:l 
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■which  he  condacta  his  providence ;  the  effect  of  hU  adminii- 
tration  over  oar  world  on  his  nnfallen  empire  ;  the  pnhlk 
revision,  at  a  future  time,  of  all  hia  procednre  with  men, 
and  their  conduct  towards  him,  and  vindication  of  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  all  his  creatnres;  and  a  variety  of  eabordi- 
nate  and  kindred  themes,  a  knowledge  of  which  U  necdfhl 
to  our  love,  our  adoration,  our  submission,  our  trust.  The 
means  of  knowledge,  tiie  varied  truths  thus  treasured  up 
in  the  Scriptures,  vastly  transcend  the  measure  of  com* 
prehension  the  moat  gifted  and  studiong  have  ever  yet  ut- 
tained.  They  may  be  searched  into,  traced  in  their  rela- 
tione, meditated  and  revolved,  with  the  greatest  conceatnlien 
of  powers,  through  the  longest  life,  withont  bettig  gnep«d 
in  all  their  heights  and  depths;  without  exhausting  the 
fulness  of  their  meaning. 

It  is  indicated  very  emphatically  hy  the  fact  thM  vc  an 
susceptive  of  direct  illumination  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things;  and  of  discoveries  and  revela- 
tions in  respect  to  all  subjects  in  regard  to  wliich  God  givee 
instruction  to  his  children,  immeasurably  beyond  those  to 
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to  GkAj  and  the  nature  and  relations  to  him  of  his  empire 
at  large,  that  they  may  be  instantly  qualified  to  render 
perfect  obedience  in  all  their  agency,  and  fill  the  lofty 
stations  to  which  he  advances  them!  And  what  disclo- 
snres  and  manifestations  he  must  continue  to  make  to  them 
from  age  to  age,  to  sustain  them  in  obedience,  and  carry 
them  on  in  a  continual  progress  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  bless- 
edness, through  an  immortal  existence ! 

Instead,  then,  of  an  inaptness  in  our  faculties  to  truthful 
thoughts  of  Gh>d,  such  as  rationalists  affirm,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  susceptive  of  vast  and  perpetually  augmenting  mea- 
sares  of  knowledge  respecting  him  and  his  kingdom ;  that 
he  employs  a  great  and  almost  boundless  system  of  means  to 
impart  to  us  that  knowledge ;  and  that  he  actually  ele- 
vates and  is  to  elevate  those  whom  he  redeems,  to  a  great- 
ness and  resplendence  of  vision  and  understanding  that 
ineffiftbly  surpass  the  loftiest  degrees  of  intelligence  we  reach 
in  this  life. 

Ifr.  ICansel  has  thus  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  barriers 
that  limit  our  knowledge  of  divine  things.  They  do  not  lie 
in  any  inaptness  of  our  faculties  to  receive  the  truths  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  or  any  contradictoriness  of 
those  truths  to  our  reason.  No  obstacle  of  that  kind  exists 
in  us  to  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect  intelligence. 
The  only  limitations  to  our  knowledge  lie  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  sphere  of  the  revelations  that  are  made  to  us ;  Gt)d 
giving  us  instruction  only  on  subjects — such  as  his  existence, 
charaeter,  will,  agency,  works,  purposes,  our  duty,  our  des- 
tiny,— the  knowledge  of  which  is  needful  to  us  in  our  pre- 
sent condition : — and,  on  the  other,  in  our  inability,  from  the 
finitenesB  of  our  faculties,  to  grasp  so  vast  a  sum  of  know- 
ledge as  he  places  in  our  reach  through  the  medium  of  his 
itoAOj  his  word,  and  the  enlightening  and  elevating  aids  of 
Vm  Spirit  Mr.  M.  has  accordingly  taken  a  wrong  method 
ef  confuting  those  whom  he  opposes.  Pantheism  is  not  to 
be  overthrown  by  admitting  a  share  of  the  false  postulates  on 
which  it  founds  its  rejection  of  natural  and  revealed  religion ; 
bat  by  confuting  those  arbitrary  and  irrational  assumptions, 
and  directly  verifying  the  truth  by  its  proper  evidences.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Mansel  took  this  course ; 
aa  hia  v^ome  is  now  likely  to  subserve  the  schema  \i^tdl%«qX 


to  overthrow,  and  obstrDct  the  caiue  of  natniml  aadnvtiW 
religion  which  it  was  his  aim  to  pKHSOte.  ■'  "' 
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Matt,  xxiii.  13-38.  Odf  Lord's  pnipose  in  thia  ■ 
to  tlie  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  it  is  probable,  ^ 
to  warn  the  Scribes  and  Pharieees  tbemselTes  of  tbor  pai3- 
ous  condition,  and  to  portray  in  the  hearing  t^  the  pMfk 
the  true  character  of  thoee  whose  authoritf,  aa  the  ocenpiw 
of  tlie  Beat  of  Moses,  he  had  just  before  recognised,  and  pn- 
longed.  Hie  latter,  howeTer,  ve  ma;  regard  aa  Qie  ddaf 
purpoFo;  for  he  liad  already  in  a  less  public  manserHid 
to  the  Scribes  and  Fharieeee  nearly  the  same  things  (Lake 
xi.  o;-.'i4).    ( In  thiit  riccasioii  his  language  provoked  «  vidifr- 
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his  reply  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  when  they  desired 
hiin  to  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven.  (See  notes  on  Matt, 
xii.  3S,  and  xvi.  1-4.)  On  another  occasion  ho  made  the 
Baine  intimation  more  publicly,  as  we  learn  from  Luke  xi. 
29,  30,  to  which,  as  in  some  respects  more  explicit,  we  will 
turn.  It  may  be  paraphrased  thus:  "This  is  an  evil  gene- 
ration "  —  a  wicked  race — "  Tiiey  seek  a  sign,  and  there 
shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it " — more  than  they  already  have 
in  my  miraculous  works — "  but  the  sign  of  Jonas  the  pro- 
phet For  as  Jonas  "  after  being  preserved  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  body  of  the  iish,  and  his  wonderful  deli- 
verance therefrom,  "  was  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites  "  during 
forty  days  (Jonah  i.  17,  iii.  4),  "so  shall  the  Son  of  Man," 
after  being  preserved  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
grave  and  his  wonderful  deliverance  therefrom,  "  be  a  sign," 
during  forty  years,  unto  this  generation.* 

Tlie  personal  history  of  Jonah  considered  as  a  type  of  our 
Lord's  burial  in  the  grave  of  Joseph,  begins  to  be  applicable 
at  his  resurrection.  The  deliverance  of  Jonah,  which  we 
doubt  not  was  well  known  to  tlie  Ninevites,  stamped  his 
mission  with  Divine  authority,  and  the  deliverance  of  our 
Lord's  body  from  the  power  of  death  and  the  grave  (repre- 
sented by  the  preservation  of  Jonah),  was  that  further  sign, 
which  he  foretold  they  should  have.  This  sign  or  further 
proof,  the  apostles  preached  with  great  power  (Acts  i.  22, 
iL  31,  iv.  33,  vii.  66),  to  that,  people  during  nearly  forty 
years, — God  confirming  their  testimony  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  mighty  works  they  performed. 
Thus  considered,  this  was  the  greatest  of  the  signs  given  to 
the  nation.  It  was  a  permanent  or  continuing  sign,  during 
the  remainder  of  their  national  existence,  and  in  this  respect 
differed  from  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  had  previously 
performed. 

However  this  may  be,  the  event  shows  that  God  intended 
to  spare  the  nation,  such  as  it  was,  and  its  teachei's  and 


*  The  forty  dayi  re«pite  in  the  case  of  Nineveh  (Jonah  iii.  4),  it  is  snp- 
poMd,  iypiculy  or  mjaticallj  represented  the  yearB  of  respite  which  were  to 
M  allowed  to  Jerusalem  after  our  Lord^s  resurrection,  or  perhaps  we  should 
aay  idler  the  eommenoenient  of  our  Lord^s  public  ministry;  inasmuch  as  the 
fmtj  day%  in  the  eaae  of  Nineyeh,  commenced  with  the  be^nmii^  ol  ^qm«^% 
preaehing. 
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mlers,  dej)raved  and  wicked  as  they  were,  a  liltle  longer; 
perftdventnrc  thej  would  yet  repent,  when  they  sboold  have 
the  further  BJgn  of  the  reBurrection  of  Jesus,  proved  to  tliem 
by  evidence  which  they  could  not  doubt,  and  preached  to 
them  and  confirmed  by  eigne  and  wonders  wrought  by  the 
apostles.  It  Tvas  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose  (as  we 
suppose),  onr  Lord  recognised  and  prolonged  the  authority 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  not  for  any  good  thin^  he  saw 
either  in  the  nation  or  in  its  teachers  or  rulere.  Wo  add 
a  few  observations  upon  some  of  these  verses. 

Verse  13.  "  But  woe  unto  yon  Scribes  and  PbariMee, 
hypocrites  1  for  ye  shut  np  the  kingdom  of  heaven  agnlnst 
men ;  for  ye  neither  go  in  yonrgelvee,  neither  suiFcr  yo  them 
that  are  entering  to  go  in." 

This  was  the  characteristic  sin  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees. They  lived  in  times  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  before.  The  kingdom  of  God  had  been  bronght  nigh 
(Mfltt.  xi.  13.  See  note,  and  Luke  xvj.  16).  Their  prin- 
leges  and  responsibilities  were  greater  than  those  of  their 
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a  kind  of  farm  of  that  vice  which  was  peculiar  to  their  caste 
or  daaa,  as  spiritual  guides.  It  was  their  character  and 
office  which  gave  them  access  to  their  yictims.  The  apostle 
Paul  warned  Hmothy  (1  Tim.  vi.  5),  against  some  in  the 
church,  eyen  in  his  day,  who  regarded  religion  as  a  thing 
Taluable  only  so  fS&r  as  it  might  be  made  subservient  to 
lucre  (see  2  Pet  iL  1),  and  the  history  of  the  church,  in  all 
ages  since,  shows  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  such  teach- 
ers from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whom  the  Lord  thus 
aeverely  condemned. 

Verses  15-81.  These  verses  cannot  be  made  plainer  by 
any  conunent 

They  show  how  zealous  these  men  were  in  propagating 
tbeir  (so  called)  religious  scheme  of  doctrines,  supported  by 
the  most  absurd  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  how 
little  influence  their  religious  opinions  had  upon  their  moral 
and  religious  character.  Punctilious  as  they  were  in  the 
observation  of  small  things,  and  imposing  and  beautiful  as 
their  exterior  life  appeared,  they  were,  within,  like  sepul- 
chree,  full  of  rottenness  and  all  uncleanness.  Under  pre- 
text of  being  more  holy  than  their  fathers,  and  vainly  disa- 
vowing their  deeds,  they  were  treading  closely  in  their 
footsteps ;  and  were  at  that  moment  meditating  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  heaven-daring  of  the  nation's  crimes. 
Well  knowing  their  character  and  their  purposes,  the  Lord 
added: 

Verse  82.  "  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fath- 
ers.'' Fill  ye  up,  then,  to  the  full,  the  measure  of  the  di- 
Tine  forbearance  towards  your  nation,  which  your  fathers, 
in  all  their  generations,  have  been  filling. 

This  verse  is  to  be  regarded  as  permissive  and  predictive, 
not  as  an  exhortation  or  command.  As  if  the  Saviour  had 
said :  ^^  Seeing  you  are  inflexibly  bent  upon  putting  me  to 
death,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  your  own  existence  as  a 
nation,  by  the  most  atrocious  of  your  sins,  God  will  permit 
yon  to  have  your  own  way.  But  how,  then,  will  it  be  pos- 
lible  for  you  to  escape  the  severest  punishment  ?" 

The  permission  thus  given  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  through  them  to  the  nation  itself,  was  indispensable  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose  of  putting  him  to 
death.    'So  one,  not  the  whole  nation,  not  &a\aa  \x\xia^^ 
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nor  all  together,  Iiad  power  to  take  thQ  li&  of  At  Imi 
against  his  will,  or  withont  1)18  pem^BUoa  (Jolrn.  X.  1^ 
The  time,  the  place,  and  the  occaaion  concnr  to  ahoir  tlitf 
these  words  should  be  nnderatood  in  this  sense.  "Buif  waj, 
remind  us  of  the  like  permiaeion  soon  afterwards  given  to 
Satan,  as  soon  as  lie  had  taken  corporeal  poeaefluon  of  Jndaa 
Iscariot  (John  xiii.  27 ;  see  note  in  Journal,  toL  tJL  ^ 


Verse  33.  "  Ye  aerpenta,  ye  generation  of  ▼ipon,  hav 
can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  V 

The  Saviour  does  not  poeitivel;  affirm  that  hdl  ma  Aair 
destination,  and  damnation  their  doom:  few  with  God  dl 
things  are  possilile ;  hut,  considered  as  a  qneeflon,  whato^v 
answer  could  thej  return  to  itl  Tet,  DOtwithstandiag  diair 
extreme  wickedness,  they  were  to  be  spared,  and  bwM 
with  a  little  longer,  and  still  farther  tri^  given  Uiem,  aa 
we  have  seen,  in  order  that  they  might  repent  and  bdien, 
or  display  more  fully  their  character,  and  the  jastiee  of 
God  in  their  punisilunent.     {See  Eom.  ix.  17.)     ^e  < 
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ecribes,"  the  apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  word,  whom 
he  soon  after  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  nation  ; 
who  labored  in  their  midst,  till  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
and  the  people  dispersed  by  the  Eomans.  The  cruel  treat- 
ment which  he  foretold  they  would  receive,  he  had  before 
predicted  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  (Matt.  xxil.  6 ;  see 
xxiv.  9 ;  John  xv.  20,  xvi.  2),  and  Paul  refers  to  it  as  a  histor- 
ical fact  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (ii.  14-17), 
written  (it  is  supposed)  about  nineteen  years  after  this  time. 
And  if  minote  accounts  of  the  persecutions  of  Christians 
during  this  last  period  of  the  Jewish  State  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  we  doubt  not  tliey  would  most  abundantly 
verify  this  prediction  of  the  Saviour  in  all  its  particulars. 
See  note  on  Matt.  xii.  43-45,  Journ.  vol.  xi.  244,  5.) 

But  what  is  especially  noticeable  in  this  last  denunciation 
is,  that  our  Lord  regards  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  both  as 
individuals  and  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation  from  its 
origin.  Being  the  elect  nation  under  the  covenant,  the  peo- 
ple were  dealt  with  as  a  corporate  person,  identically  one 
and  the  same  in  all  their  generations.  In  this  character 
and  capacity,  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  had  been  cove- 
nanted to  the  nation,  and  when  forfeited,  they  were  taken 
away  from  it  as  such.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  guilt 
which  former  generations  had  incurred  and  accumulated 
was  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  last.  The  punish- 
ment which  tlie  Divine  justice  inflicted  for  the  nation's  sins 
thus  considered  (besides  the  national  loss  of  the  covenanted 
blessings),  was  the  utter  ruin  of  their  commonwealth,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  power  of  the  Gentiles : 
in  other  words  temporal  judgments ;  which  only,  the  nation 
as  such  could  suflfer.  But  these  included  particular  inflic- 
tions upon  the  people  individually,  more  or  less  intense 
respectively,  according  to  their  ill-desert.  Tliis  no  doubt 
was  very  various,  yet  in  none  so  great,  that  the  punishment 
doe  to  it  could  not  be  averted  by  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  in  their  rejected  Messiah.  Many  of  the  priests, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (vi.  7),  though 
they  had  been  zealous  and  active  enemies  of  Jesus,  during 
his  public  ministry,  afterwards  became  obedient  to  the  faith ; 
and  the  Pharisee,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  though  he  took  an  active 
part  in  fulfiUin^  the  prophecy  (Acts  vii.  58,  V\\\.  \,  xxn\. 
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10,11;  1  Tim.  L 15, 16),  is  another  enmpla  of  As  DIvIh 
clemency.  Tliat  there  was  among  thli  eormpk  pM|da  aa 
election  of  grace  is  proved  by  many  plaees  (HanL  ^  4^  B; 
Acts  xzi.  20),  and  it  was  no  donbt  in  part  ftr  tiia  aaka  df 
gathering  these  that  the  daja  of  rengeanee  mra  jiiiil|iiaiiil1 
(see  2  Pet.  iii.  9).  Bat  to  retnm  to  the  prindpalpoiBttf 
this  passage. 

Oar  Lord  charged  the  nation  not  only  vidi  Hm  Uoodef 
their  own  prophets,  hut  with  the  gnilt  of  all  tbs  lig^iMii 
blood  ahed  upon  the  earth  from  tlie  blood  of  ri^iteoaa  ft^J 
In  what  sense,  it  may  be  inquired,  conld  the  natioa  ht 
charged  with  crimes  which  neither  they  nor  tlieir  bttH^ 
from  the  time  they  were  chosen  as  tiie  eleet  natfcBt  kll 
committed^  Mr.  Alford  remaricB,  '*tfiat  ifae  mMldir-«f, 
Abel  was  the  first  in  the  strife  between  narigfatMnHnaH  awl 
holiness ;  and  as  the  Jews  now  repreeent  &a  mtudcRiaaf 
the  first,  they  must  bear  the  vengeaDoe  of  iha  whola  la 
Ood's  day  of  wrath."  Withoot  controverting  tlie  yiaws  ef 
learned  men  upon  obscnre  qaeetions,  the  writer  may  be 
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which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  postponement  of  the  day 
of  rctribntion.  This  reasoning  is  analogous  to  that  employ- 
ed in  the  note  on  Matt.  ii.  17, 18,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  actual  issaes  or 
erents  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel  were  foreseen  (Acts 
XV.  19).  They  were  not  only  foreseen,  but  actually  pro- 
vided for,  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which  included 
an  possible  issues  of  each  and  every  of  its  subordinate 
parts. 

Having  now  done  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  our 
Lord  closed  his  public  ministry  by  an  address  to  the  nation. 
To  enter  at  all  into  his  conceptions  the  reader  must  con- 
sider with  profound  attention  the  time,  the  place,  the  occa- 
iion,  the  people  addressed,  their  history,  their  relations  to 
Ood  by  covenant,  the  consequences  of  their  sinful  rejection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  themselves  as  a  nation  and  a  race,  and 
to  the  world.  We  call  it  an  Apostrophe,  and  such  it  is. 
But  so  vast  are  the  thoughts  it  expresses,  so  deep  the  emo- 
tions that  prompted  them,  so  comprehensive  the  appeal,  and 
in  all  these  respects,  so  far  above  the  conceptions  of  the 
actual  audience,  that  we  may  with  equal  propriety  regard 
it  as  a  Divine  Soliloquy  or  the  Lord's  declaration  to  himself 
of  his  own  faithfulness  to  his  covenant  engagements,  and  of 
lus  reasons  for  withdrawing  the  special  care  and  providence 
he  had  hitherto  extended  to  the  nation.  Let  us  attend  to 
some  of  the  particulars. 

Verse  37.    "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem." 

Many  great  and  glorious  purposes  are  connected  with 
Jemsalem.  The  Saviour  himself  called  it  the  city  of  the 
great  king  (Matt.  v.  35  ;  see  Ps.  xlviii.  2).  God  himself  had 
chosen  it  (1  Kings  xi.  13),  and  resolved  to  establish  it  (1 
Kings  XV.  4),  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  it  (Zech.  viii. 
8),  and  make  it  a  rejoicing  (2  Kings  xxiii.  27),  and  a  joy  to 
the  whole  earth  (Isaiali  Ixv.  18, 19).  This  purpose  he  will 
never  abandon  or  change  (Zech.  i.  17,  ii.  12).  That  a  city 
ci  such  exalted  privileges,  and  so  glorious  a  destiny,  should 
madly  cast  them  all  away,  or  even  momentarily  disregard 
them,  was  a  matter  of  profound  astonishment  and  grief. 
This  18  intimated  by  the  repetition.  It  is  more  to  out  yqx- 
posc^  howerer,  to  obBerve^  that  under  thia  iuaxi<^>V!ii*^^V9Vs<QX 
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samnione  the  whole  natioD,  in  all  its  genaratioiia,  Uving  lad 
dead,  before  him,  to  hear  these,  his  last  vorda,  as  if  hs  liad 
aaid :  "  O  my  people,  my  people — my  people  by  dunce  and 
coveaantT— liow  often  would  I  have  gatherad  yon,**  fte. 

vs.  37.    "  that  killest  tlie  prophets  and  atoneit  dual 

that  are  sent  unto  thee."    (See  Isa.  it.  4 ;  Lnka  xiiL  88-S^ 

riaiiily,  our  Lord  refen,  by  these  words,  to  former  gene- 
rations  of  the  nation,  and  hia  dealings  with  them,  firom  dit 
beginning ;  not  merely  to  eyents  which  had  occurred  dnriag 
his  advent  and  appearing  in.  the  fleeh.  We  know  not  that 
any  prophet  had  been  killed  daring  oar  Lord*B  penwil 
ministry  except  John  the  Baptist,  whom  Herod  killed.  Bi^ 
what  is  especially  noticeable  is,  that  our  Lord  cbaraeUriMi 
this  liighly  favored  city  only  by  its  heaven-daring  aimBL 
Tlie  prophets  were  God's  amba^adors.  Bnt  had  tl^j  bees 
only  the  ambassadors  of  an '  earthly  king,  they  Bboold  Yam 
been  received  with  lionor,  aad  their  peraona  r^^arded  h 
sacred. 

ifthly  king  would  have  avenged,  to  the  extent  of 
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regard  to  his  audience,  but  rather  to  his  own  greatness  and 
glory,  and  the  divine  scheme  into  which  the  election  of 
Israel  entered  and  formed  an  important  part.  The  tempo- 
rary failure,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  postponement,  of 
the  glorious  consummation[of  this  scheme,  was  not  his  fault, 
but  theirs.  They  would  not  be  gathered  arid  blessed  by 
him.  They  had  reached  the  outermost  limits  of  the  divine 
forbearance,  and  would  soon  pass  beyond  them.  With  pro- 
phetic words,  he  therefore  adds  the  sentence  of  the  divine 
judgment  for  their  national  sins : 

Verse  38.  *'  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late." 

As  if  he  had  said :  "  Behold,  the  land  which  God  cove- 
nanted to  your  fathers,  to  be  your  dwelling-place  in  all 
your  generations,  is  abandoned  of  God.  His  special  care 
snd  providence  over  it  are  withdrawn.  It  is  left  to  your- 
selves, to  keep  and  protect  as  best  you  can.  Soon  it  will  be 
desolate. 

The  strength  of  the  nation  never  consisted  in  its  num- 
bers. Moses  taught  the  people  (Deut.  vii.  7),  that  the  Lord 
did  not  choose  them  because  they  were  more  in  number 
than  any  people;  for  they  were  the  fewest  of  all  people 
(Ps.  cv.  12).  Their  strength  and  safety  lay  in  the  cove- 
nanted care  and  the  special  providence  of  God,  as  their 
whole  history  abundantly  proves  (Deut.  iii.  22,  xx.  4,  xxxii. 
SO;  Exod.  xiv.  14;  Lev.  26,  8;  Josh,  xxiii.  10;  Ps.  xxxv. 
1,  xliv.  4,  5),  and  that  care  and  providence  had  been  ex- 
tended to  them,  during  all  their  diversified  fortunes,  until 
this  time.  He  was  their  king;  and  although  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  they  demanded  another  king  to  rule  them,  like  all 
the  nations  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  9),  yet  he  continued  his  theo- 
cratical  rule  over  them  through  the  kings  he  gave  them,  and 
even  covenanted  with  David  that  his  own  anointed  should 
descend  from  his  loins  (Acts  li.  30 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  11).  By  the 
words  we  are  now  considering,  the  Theocracy  was  virtually, 
and  even  formally,  withdrawn.  Tlie  consequences  of  this 
change  in  their  relations  were  foreshadowed  by  the  word 
"  desolate,"  but  plainly  declared,  soon  afterwards,  to  four  of 
the  disciples,  in  his  prophetical  discourse  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

Verse  89.   "  For  I  say  unto  yon,  ye  Ai^W  tloX.  ^^^  tcl^ 
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hesceforth  till  ye  say,  BlaMed  ia  he  that  eonadl  in  jlJU 
name  of  the  Lord." 

We  regard  this  retse  u  a  part  of  &»  apoithqi)iB  tottil 
nation,  as  before  explained,  not  as  addroMd  eqwdd^jtofti 
anditory  actuall;  present  in  the  temple.  Tlie7  import  fts.aE- 
cieion  of  the  nation  from  the  hij^  privil^ieB  ot  the,  tOfmtgt 
tbej  had  forfeited;  yet  without  exdngniahing  Um  hapt<t 
the  inferior  bleesings  of  an  earthly  pre-enunenoe  ■mqagttt 
nations  in  the  world  to  come  under  Meaaiali'B  tb^;d.  {3m 
notes  on  Katt.  xxi.  43,  44.)    Bat  to  come  to  paitienlaia^    ' 

Onr  Lord  connects  the  deeolation  he  hiid  Joit  bflAn 
spoken  of,  with  his  withdrawal  &om  the  satiaD  H  ^ab 
If  eesiah  and  covenanted  King.  Ihey  imply,  tint  1m  «1B 
not  appear  to  them  again  toberqected;— ^utiitOMgr,)di 
withdrawal  from  the  nation,  and  the  consaqDent  ''"ifM^T 
of  their  land,  shall  continue  as  long  aa  their  MlwJifff  gaA 
disobedience.  They  imply  also  that  when  tiieir  onbdlariad 
disobedience  as  a  nation  shall  cease,  and  their  heaiti  be 
prepared  to  receive  him,  then  he  will  appear  to  tliem  again; 
extend  liis  care  and  protection  to  them,  and  repair  Adr 
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going  away  from  it — ^^  and  his  disciples  came  to  him  for  to 
show  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple," — when  his  disciples 
came  np  to  point  out  to  him  its  structures  and  magnificence 
(Marie  xiiL  1 ;  Luke  xxi.  5). 

The  disciples  were  Galileans,  and  probably  much  less 
funiliar  with  the  temple  than  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
On  this  account,  perhaps,  th«y  were  more  sensibly  struck 
with  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  Thinking  that  their  Master 
would  share  in  their  admiration,  they  desired  to  detain  him 
while  they  could  survey  it  together.  But  whaterer  may 
haTe  been  the  motives  of  the  disciples,  the  fact  shows  how 
litde  they  understood  our  Lord's  nature.  As  in  their  pre- 
Tious  intercourse  with  him,  they  seem  to  have  regarded 
him  on  this  occasion  also,  as  a  man  like  themselves,  in  all  the 
cnentials  of  his  nature,  not  as  one  to  whom  all  the  glories  of 
tibie  universe  were  familiarly  known.  But  the  special  design 
of  this  verse  is,  as  we  suppose,  to  introduce  our  Lord's 
reply. 

Yerse  2.  ^^  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  ye  not  all 
these  things  I" — are  ye  looking  at  these  things  ? — ^^  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
snother  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down," — the  days  will 
come  in  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down  (Luke  xxi.  6). 

We  are  not  informed  that  the  Saviour  halted,  as  the  dis- 
ciples evidently  desired  he  should ;  but  we  may  suppose  at 
least  that  he  momentarily  turned,  and  extending  his  hands 
towards  the  temple  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  pronounced  the  startling  prediction  in  the  text  It 
was  new  to  them ;  he  had  given  no  intimation  of  the  kind 
before  in  public,  or  even  in  his  private  intercourse  with 
tfaenu  Yet  they  believed  it  Their  confidence  in  him  was 
implicit,  as  the  next  verse  shows.  But  how,  by  what  means, 
and  when }  They  presumed  not  to  ask  him.  The  predic- 
tion, they  well  knew,  would  be  regarded  as  criminal  (not  to 
tay  blasphemous)  by  their  countrymen  (Acts  vi.  13,  14 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40 ;  Mark  xiv.  58).  K  it  were 
generally  known,  it  would  expose  their  Master  to  great  per- 
sonal danger.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  not  to  be  much 
•poken  of,  even  among  themselves,  and  never  except  in 
the  most  confidential  way.    With  suck  imigireiBioT^  >^<^^ 
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pursued  their  accustomed  way  from  the  temple  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  in.  silence,  as  the  evangelists  allow  us  to 
suppose.    But  afterwards, 

(Verse  3.)  "  As  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
disciples" — four  of  the  disciples,  Peter,  James,  John,  and 
Andrew  (Mark  xiii.  3), — "  came  unto  him  privately  saying; 
Tell  us"  [confidentially]  when  shall  these  things  be,  and 
what  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world" 

[aiwvof]. 

The  fact  that  only  four  of  the  disciples,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ventured  to  broach  the  subject  of  this  prediction  to  theSa. 
viour,  and  then  only  in  a  private  or  confidential  way,  shows 
that  for  some  reason,  if  not  that  before  suggested,  the  dis- 
ciples thought  it  improper  to  question  him  publicly  about 
the  prediction,  or  even  before  the  whole  company  of  the 
disciples.  But  waiving  further  observations  on  tliis  point, 
we  proceed  to  the  particulars  upon  which  these  disciples 
desired  information.  To  ascertain  these,  we  must  determine 
the  sense  in  which  they  theraselves  understood,  and  pnt 
their  questions;  and  it  is  important  to  do  so.  Our  Lord 
knew  their  meaning,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  re- 
sponded to  it,  so  far  as  the  information  called  for  was  proper 
to  be  given.  If  this  assumption  be  allowed,  the  sense  in 
which  the  questions,  were  understood  by  the  disciples  may 
guide  us  to  some  extent  in  the  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 
answer;  but  not  throughout;  for  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  disciples  entertained  very  imperfect  views  of 
the  great  events  which  they  inquired  about 

Most  readers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  perhaps  most 
commentators,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  disciples  pat 
these  questions  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  now  generally 
understood ;  but  this  assumption  requires  investigation,  as 
will  appear,  if  we  consider  them  separately. 

The  first  question,  "When  shall  these  things  be?"  re- 
lates particularly,  and  we  doubt  not,  exclusively,  to  tlie 
destruction  of  the  temple  foretold,  in  general  terms,  in  the 
preceding  (2d)  verse.  If  we  turn  to  Luke  (xxi.  6,  7),  we 
find  no  other  antecedent  to  which  "  these  things"  can  be  re- 
ferred. The  stress  of  this  question  lies  upon  the  tims: 
"  When  shall  the  temple  be  destroyed — when  shall  it  be  so 
entirely  demolished  that  not  one  stone  of  it  shall  be  left 
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upon  another?"  According  to  Mark  and  Lnke,  this  was 
the  only  event  npon  which  they  asked  for  further  informa- 
tion. ^^  When  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  the  sign  when 
these  things  shall  come  to  pass — ^be  fulfilled." 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  Lord's  appearing,  and 
particularly  to  the  sign  of  it : — "  What  the  sign  (r^t  ^i 
^tLfWi^ias)  of  thy  coming  ? "  The  disciples  had  been  with 
him  in  the  temple  (xxiii.  1),  and  it  is  probable  had  left  it 
with  him.  They  had  heard  his  parting  words :  ^^  Ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth  till  ye  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  (Ps.  cxviii.  26.)  This  declaration 
implied  that  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem  was  ended,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  remain  absent 
from  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  length  of  which  would 
depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the  people  towards  him.  But 
it  contained  no  intimation  of  the  place  he  was  about  to  retire 
to,  nor  of  any  sign  or  token  of  his  return,  after  the  people 
should  be  willing  to  receive  him.  On  these  points,  or  such 
as  these,  the  disciples  desired  him  to  speak ;  but  their  own 
conceptions  of  them  (we  are  justified  by  other  passages  in 
saying)  were  very  imperfect.  We  must  not  suppose  the 
disciples  had  in  their  mind  the  Lord's  appearance  from 
heaven  in  glory  and  power,  or  that  they  intended  to  inqnire 
about  such  an  appearance.  They  did  not  at  that  time  even 
know  whither  he  was  going ;  but  wherever  it  might  be,  it 
is  probable  they  expected  to  accompany  him,  and  remain 
with,  and  return  with  him.  This  is  evident  from  John 
xiii.  36,  37,  xiv.  5,  xvi.  17,  18,  28,  29.  They  had  no  con- 
ception or  thought  of  his  going  out  of  the  world,  nor  of  the 
means  by  which  his  exit  from  the  world  would  be  accom- 
plished (John  XX.  9 ;  Luke  xviii.  34,  xxiv.  21).  We  must 
therefore  understand  the  word  {irapouifias)  translated  coming^ 
in  its  primary  signification,  of  being  jpresent^*  in  hie  proper 


*  Hi^  word  npoiwia  is  several  times  used  in  the  epistles,  to  signify  onjr 
Lord's  appeftnuiee  from  heaven :  1  Cor.  xv.  28 ;  1  These,  ii  19,  iii.  18,  iv. 
1ft,  T.  28 ;  2  These,  ii  1,  8 ;  James  ▼.  7,  8 ;  2  Pet  L  16 ;  iii  4 ;  1  John  ii  28, 
(snd  when  so  used  it  is  synonymous  with  nK^Avtia  and  uirocdA«;//i(,  or  nearly 
so)  but  this  use  of  the  word  in  all  these  places  is  foanded  upon  that  which 
oar  Lord  makes  of  it  in  Matt  xxiv.  27,  37,  39,  in  his  reply  to  theM  questions 
"^  the  disoiplea,  and  is  altogether  different  from  that  in  which  ih«  dSsfii'^^A 
hare  um  tlia.word.    It  it  ootieeabJe  that  neithar  Maxk  ilot  liokia  ^Mft  ^^^ 
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ptrvon,  88  in  2  Cor.  -vii,  fl,  7,  wliere  PaiJ  speaks  of  ibo 
coining  (^ajHiuffiti)  of  Titns.  (See  1  Cor.  xvi.  17;  2  Oor.  x.  10; 
Philip.  1.  26,  and  ii.  12,  wliere  it  is  Tised  oa  tbe  crmtrjuticg 
word  to  a-raufia,  being  tibsent.)  His  heing  present  ayaia 
after  a  period  of  absence  implied  bia  return  from  some 
place  of  which  tliej  were  ignorant ;  and  notbinp^  more  ia 
involved  in  the  qneetion,  or  can  be  intended,  when  we  iwo- 
Bider  bow  little  the  dJEciplea  at  that  time  knew  of  the  faiare. 
Nor  did  tbeee  dieeiples  comprehend  the  answer  of  onr  Lord 
to  their  qnestions,  at  least  in  some  of  its  most  important 
partienlars,  until  thej  received  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  will  appear  if  we  consider  that  Peter,  who  was 
one  of  them,  two  days  afterwards  did  not  know  why  he 
conld  not  then  follow  bia  Master  to  the  place  whitlier  lie 
was  going  (John  xiii.  36,  37,  xiv.  5,  xvI.  17,  18,  28,  29). 

Tlieir  third  qneation  respected  tbe  ending  {rtua(Mves)of  the 
world.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  readers  raistskc  the 
meaning  of  the  disciples  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  reaaonalile 
to  suppose,  that  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they 
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their  Master  to  Jemsalera.  It  shonld  be  coneidered  also, 
that  the  disciples  had  no  coDception  of  the  events  which 
were  to  occur  between  the  destrnction  of  the  temple  and 
the  Lord's  retain,  nor  of  the  length  of  time  between  these 
events.  Nor  can  we  infer  from  anything  onr  Lord  had 
previooslj  said,  or  from  their  knowledge  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses, or  their  expectations,  that  they  understood  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  temple  would  be  destroyed — whether  it 
would  be  in  judgment,  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  or  to 
replace  it  by  another,  more  magnificent  or  more  suitable  to 
the  glory  of  the  expected  kingdom.  They  took  it  for  granted 
also,  that  the  Levitical  economy  would  continue  until  it 
diould  be  superseded  by  Messiah's  reign.  This  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  their  question,  "  What  the  sign  of  thy 
coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  (aiwv)  world."  One  and  the 
same  sign^  they  supposed,  would  serve  for  both  these  events. 
Had  they  understood  the  Divine  purpose  to  open  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  of  long  continuance, 
between  these  events,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  would 
have  changed  the  order  of  their  questions,  and  asked  a  sign 
for  each  event, — "  What  will  the  sign  of  the  consummation 
of  this  (oiwv)  dispensation,  and  what  the  sign  of  thy  coming 
to  establish  thy  kingdom  ?" 

The  words  (fuvrsXeia^  rou  aiwvoj  should  be  rendered  the  end 
or  consummation  of  the  age  or  dispensation,  or  the  expiration 
of  the  age.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  disciples 
intended  to  inquire  about  the  end  of  the  world  (in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  phrase)  or  the  consummation  of  all 
earthly  things.  The  great  matter  of  interest  to  them  was 
the  establishment  of  their  Master's  kingdom.  This  they 
thought  could  not  be  expected  till  he  should  appear  again 
at  Jerusalem,  and  supersede  the  existing  polity  of  the  nation 
by  establishing  his  own.  Hence  they  connected  these  closely 
related  events  in  one  question,  under  the  preconceived  opi- 
nion or  expectation  of  their  concurrent  occurrence.  The 
phrase  tfuvcsXjia  rou  aiGJvo^  occurs  in  the  gospels,  only  in  Matt, 
xiii.  39,  40,  49,  xxviii.  20  (see  Heb.^ix.  26),  where  it  de- 
notes the  consummation  of  the  present  order  of  things  in 
the  world.  In  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  that  event  was  much 
more  remote  than  the  disciples  conceived  it  to  b^\  'j^^X.vci 
all  those  place?;  the  period  denoted  by  tbe  i^\»«a^  T^i&Oofi^ 
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to  and  connects  with  the  ontward  estahliAnwint  of  fliB  Jfii- 

fliah'e  kingdom.  The  disciples  (not  knowing  of  the  deiUufr 
tioD  of  their  nation,  the  diepenton  of  their  pec^ile,  the  ttlGi^ 
of  the  elect  church  ont  of  the  Gentilea,  to  be  aonliiiiMd 
through  manj  generations),  thon^t  the  kingdom  would  be 
joined  upon  and  immediately  sncceed  the  Lerittod  eooBO- 
my  (Acts  i.  6).  The  Saviour  knew  the  misooooe|itianf  bat 
letl  it  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  correct;  while  be  edapted Ui 
language  to  tlio  course  of  events  as  he  foresaw  them. 

It  IB  important  to  apprehend  ooirectty  the  s«iee  or  mMB- 
ing  of  the  disciples  iu  the  inqniriee  they  proponnded  to  tin 
Saviour.  In  a  general  sense  they  constitnte  the  aalgeet  of 
his  reply,  but  owing  to  the  imperfectioD  of  their  km>w)adge, 
and  their  ignorance  and  misconceptionB  of  the  Divine  far- 
poses,  they  are  not  to  he  regarded  as  airaogementa  adopted 
by  our  Lord  in  his  prophetical  reply,  mneh  leaa  are  we 
auttiorized  to  siippose  that  he  limited  his  meaning  to  tbur 
conceptions  of  the  events  they  inquired  abonL 

Verses  4,  5.  "  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  tbem, 
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It  was  for  the  public  iDBtrnction  of  all  that  people,  as  well 
ihoee  who  shoold  not  become  his  followers,  as  those  who 
should.  The  misapprehension  of  the  disciples  as  to  the 
manner  of  Messiah's  coming  to  establish  his  kingdom  was 
oommon  to  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  has  been  in  all 
their  generations  since.  This  caution,  therefore,  though 
not  necessary  to  guard  the  apostles  against  deceivers  (other 
and  more  effectual  means  having  been  appointed,  in  respect 
to  them,  for  that  purpose),  was  necessary  for  multitudes  of 
that  people  who  were  to  be  less  favored.  No  unbelieving 
Jew  expects  that  the  Messiah  will  appear  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  This  is  a  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  the  Jews 
reject  The  caution,  theretbre,  we  regard  as  a  warning  to 
JewSj  especially  designed  to  guard  them  against  deceivers, 
who  were  to  arise  from  time  to'.time  during  the  whole  of  ^ 
their  future  history,  and  through  this  common  error  of  the 
nation,  mislead  all  who  denied  or  would  not  regard  the 
Divine  mission  and  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  our  Lord  here  expressly  claims 
the  name  or  title  of  Christ — (^^Many  shall  come  in  my 
name,  saying,  I  am  Christ") — thereby  showing  that  the  out- 
ward assumption  of  the  title  was  another  note  or  mark  by 
which  deceivers  might  be  infallibly  known.  (See  notes  on 
Matt.  xi.  3,  xvi.  20.)  For  the  reader  must  remember,  that 
hitherto  he  had  not  publicly  assumed  that  character  (John 
X.  24),  and  did  not,  until  he  was  adjured  by  the  High 
Priest  to  avow  the  character  which  he  sustained  (Matt 
zxvi.  63 ;  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  Luke  xxii.  67,  68). 

Yerse  6.  ^^  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars:  See  that  ye  be  not  troubled:  For  all  these  things 
mnst  come  to  pass  but  (ro  rsKng)  the  end  is  not  yet." 

The  special  design  of  the  prophecy  of  the  appearing  of 
false  Christs  was,  as  we  have  jnst  said,  to  enforce  a  caution 
of  the  utmost  importance,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  mis- 
apprehension of  the  Jews  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Messiah  would  come  to  establish  his  kingdom.  As  to 
his  first  coming,  they  were  right  in  supposing  that  he  would 
appear  after  the  manner  of  men  (Matt  ii.  5 ;  John  vii.  41, 
27,  81 ;  iv.  25).  But  having  ignorantly  rejected  him  as  a 
false  Christ,  as  a  consequence  of  their  error,  they  would  h^ 
continaally  thereafter  lookiAg  for  another,  who  ^hoxiXdi  ^^xcl^ 
in  the  Btune  way. 


yote$  en,  Sariftun. 
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Now  lie  adds :  "  And  ye  shall  hesr  of  wan  and  nnnen 
of  wars."  Bnt  these  woold  not  be  proziiiiate  sigjiu  of  dw 
end  aboat  which  they  iaqiiired.  We  have  here  an  ezamide 
of  the  double  Beiue  and  are  able  to  show,  with  aome  ]m^a- 
bility,  the  ground  or  reason  of  it.  The  dieoiplea,  as  we  han 
seen,  thought  that  the  end  of  the  Leritical  eoonomj  and  of 
the  existing  physical  order  or  condition  of  thin^  in  the 
world  would  concur  ia  point  of  time,  and  that  'both  would 
be  followed  immediatdy  by  Mesfflah's  kingdom,  wind 
they  conceived  would  be  exceedingly  gloriona.  ^le  Sa- 
viour's conception  was  very  different  He  knew  that  a 
long  inter^'al  was  laid,  in  the  IMvine  purpoee,  betveoi  Am 
ending  of  the  Levitical  economy  and  Itis  second  coming— ia 
other  words,  that  the  end  of  the  Levitical  eeooomy  wootd 
not  mark  or  concur  in  point  of  time  with  the  end  of  the 
existing  physical  order  of  things  in  the  world  (see  note 
on  Act3  iii.  31,  Vol.  x.  573,  578),  althongli  the  existing  phy- 
sical order  of  things  would  be  terminated  by  his  coming  in 
his  kingdom.     Tlie  different  senses  of  the  word  («X«c)  atd 
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Bom.  i.  8.)  The  answer,  thus  understood,  fully  met  the 
question  in  the  sense  it  was  put  by  the  disciples.  They 
were,  in  fact,  incapable  at  that  time  of  understanding  it  in 
any  other  sense,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  34, 
35).  Departing,  however,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish state  as  an  epoch,  and  stretching  through  the  then  mys- 
terious and  undefined  period  of  mercy  allotted  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  end  of  the  present  physical  order  of  things  and  the 
epoch  of  Messiah's  kingdom  will  come,  when  tliis  gospel 
shall  have  been  preached,  as  it  were  a  second  time,  through- 
oat  a  much  more  extended  (oixouf^fiv;})  area  than  that  then, 
occupied  by  the  nations.  This  sense  is  involved  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  third  mission  of  the  servants  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  (Matt,  xxiii.  9 ;  see  notes  ante  pp.  89,  90). 

The  words  (^•fiXof)  end  and  (oixoufi.sv7})  worlds  then  both  have, 
it  is  conceived,  a  double,  that  is  a  limited  and  an  enlarged 
B^ise,  corresponding  with  the  limited  sense  in  which  the 
question  was  put  by  the  disciples,  and  the  enlarged  sense 
in  which  it  was  understood  by  the  Saviour.  According  to 
the  conception  of  the  disciples,  the  answer  of  our  Lord  was 
fulfilled,  as  the  event  showed,  in  the  brief  space  of  forty 
jears— or  less.  According  to  our  Lord's  conception  of  the 
question,  as  interpreted  by  the  Divine  purposes,  his  answer 
IS  yet  in  progress  of  fulfilment.  According  to  this  view,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Saviour,  the  passage  of  which  this  verse 
forms  the  conclusion,  really  extends  from  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  prophecy  to  his  second  coming,  while  in  tlie 
mind  of  the  disciples  it  could  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  with  which  they  generally  connected  the 
return  of  their  Master : — ^Li  other  words.  Besides  the  plain 
obvious  meaning  of  the  language,  considered  as  responsive 
to  the  question  of  the  disciples,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
pot  it,  diere  was  a  hidden  meaning,  founded  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  (see  Matt.  chap,  xiii.)  which  the  Sa- 
Yiour  left  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  unfold  to  the  apostles,  in 
connexion  with  the  developments  of  his  providence  in  a 
new  dispensation. 

We  pause  not  to  consider  whether  this  observation  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  announcements  of  this  passage.  The 
question  is  difficult,  and  diflferent  views  ot  \l  \i«LN^  \^^^\i 
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entertained  by  commeDtaton,  Anei«tt  and  modarn.  {Bm 
GrotiuB,  CalovinB,  Jerome,  Angoatiae,  on  va.  6.)  lliat  ib^ 
were  all  designed  aa  notes  of  personal  warning  to  tlw  apoa- 
tles  and  the  (Jhristians  of  their  age,  and  were  fblffiled  in 
their  experience,  we  do  not  donbt,  nor  shonld  we,  eren  if 
there  were  no  historical  record  of  the  erenta  (txnnpare  tb.  9 
with  John  XTi.  2 ;  Matt  xzi!.  6 ;  1  llieeB.  ii  16, 1^  Beyaiid 
this,  we  perceive  no  sufficient  data  for  aoyoertun  eoneloaioiia. 

Verse  15.  "  Wlieu  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  pn^bati  itasd 
in  the  holy  place  (whoeo  readeth  let  him  nnderstand)." 

If  we  understand  the  word  "  end"  (in  the  OUi  and  14di 
yerses),  in  the  sense  of  the  Savionr,  this  rene  is  a  rgMminft 
or  going  back  from  the  yet  fntnre  end  of  the  pieaent  £•■ 
pensation,  to  its  begimiing,  or  nearly.  Bnt  if  we  imdet^ 
stand  it  in  the  sense  of  the  disciples,  as  denoting  simpfy  the 
end  of  the  JcwiBh  polity,  this  verse  wonid  be  in  regnlar 
prosecution  of  the  prophetic  narrative.  Plainly,  it  is  intro- 
ductory of  the  events  and  coQseqnences  of  the  siege  of  Jem- 
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I.  To  the  first  of  these  periods  we  assign  vs.  4-14  (in- 
dosive)  of  this  chapter,  and  the  corresponding  verses  of  the 
other  evangelists  (Mark  xiii.  5-13;  and  Luke  xxi.  8-19). 
This  period,  as  before  observed,  is  the  same  as  that  denoted 
by  the  second  mission  of  the  servants,  in  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  (Matt.  xxii.  4-6).  (See  notes,  ante,  pp.  87,  88, 
and  83.) 

The  reader  should  reflect  upon  this  coincidence.  It  is 
quite  agreeable  to  onr  Lord's  manner  of  teaching  (Matt.  xiii. 
11) ;  discriminating,  as  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark, 
between  the  careless  and  unfriendly  multitudes  and  his  dis- 
ciples.  It  is  also  a  beautiful  example  of  the  harmony  which 
pervades  his  discourses  upon  this  last  great  day  of  his  pub- 
Uc  ministry. 

There  is  a  difference,  also,  between  the  evangelists,  in 
this  part,  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Mark  and  Luke 
omit  the  observation  of  the  Saviour  which  Matthew  records 
in  the  14th  verse :  "  And  this  gospel,  &c.,  shall  be  preached 
in  all  the  world  (oixouf^^vi]),  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations,  and 
then  shall  (ro  ^-sXo;)  the  end  come."  In  this  expression,  chief- 
ly, as  we  have  seen,  lies  the  double  sense,  which  the  disci- 
ples at  that  time  were  incapable  of  apprehending.  But 
observe :  Mark  and  Luke  record  oniy  one  of  the  questions 
of  the  disciples ;  that,  namdy^  respecting  the  destruction  of 
the  temple ;  and  consistently,  therefore,  they  record  only  so 
much  of  the  Saviour's  answer  as  had  respect  to  that  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  if  tliey  had  introduced  into  their  narratives 
the  matter  of  this  14th  verse,  it  would  have  been  due  to 
accuracy,  and  even  truth,  to  have  introduced  the  other  two 
questions  of  the  disciples.  The  observation  is  important, 
because  it  shows  us  why  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  double 
sense  in  this  portion  of  Mark  and  Luke.  It  is  delightful 
to  notice  these  congruities.  Tliey  are  designed;  and  al- 
though not  commonly  pointed  out,  even  by  the  learned, 
they  are  really  a  perfect  moral  demonstration  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  evangelists.  No  fabricator  of  &lse  writings 
could  make,  or  even  imagine  so  nice  an  adjustment  of  parts. 
Nay,  more — ^no  writer,  untaught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  could  even  perceive  the  need  of 
it  in  this  instance. 

n.  Under  the  head  o{  Jerusalem's  deaoVat^ou  \9^  Vc^OixA^ 
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not  only  tlie  actual  destniction  of  the  titj  by  the  1 
bnt  tlie  continned  desolation  of  the  land,  the  cftptiTi^  a 
diBpersion  of  the  people  daring  the  eighteen  eentttries  which 
have  followed.  The  period  is  undefined  in  piopheej,  bnf 
Luko  relatively  marks  it  as  coextensive  with  the  tinm  of 
the  G-entileB ;  perhaps  he  means  the  times  of  -mansj  up- 
pointed  to  the  Gentiles,  aa  well  as  the  timea  of  their  power 
(chap.  xxi.  S4).  To  the  epoch  of  the  deatrnetion  of  the  d^ 
by  the  Romans,  we  as»gn  vb.  15-37  of  this  chapter;  abo 
Mark  xiii.  14-23 ;  and  Lube  xxi.  30,  31,  98,  and  the  fint 
clause  of  the  24th  rerse.  To  th«  ensuing  agea  of  the  deMh 
lation  of  the  city  and  the  land,  and  its  subjection  to  Gtntils 
power,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  dnriag  the  sams 
period,  we  assign  the  33d,  and  the  last  clause  of  Uie  94dl 
verse  of  Luke  xxi.  Matthew  zziv  .38,  appeare  to  refer  eepe* 
cially  to  the  condition  of  the  people  during  the  same  pro- 
longed period.  Mark  passes  (at  vs.  24),  from  the  calamitiei 
immcdiatelv  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  ci^,to 
the  third  of  the  great  periods  before  mentioned,  wtthont  any 
T.ot  11^  3tti?iiil  now  tn  soni 
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they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect.  Behold,  I  have  told  you 
before.  Wherefore,  if  they  shall  say  unto  you.  Behold,  he 
is  in  the  desert ;  go  not  forth :  behold,  he  is  in  the  secret 
chambers ;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out 
of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west ;  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be." 

The  Saviour  here  returns  to  his  prediction  of  the  appear- 
ance of  false  Christs,  as  if  to  impress  it  the  more  deeply 
upon  the  minds  of  his  followers.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
this  was  intended  especially  for  the  four  disciples  who  ques- 
tioned him,  or  even  for  the  apostles  ;  for  we  know  that  all 
but  one  of  them  suflFered  death  before  tlie  destruction  of  the 
city.  Nor  would  they,  as  before  observed,  be  in  danger  of 
being  deceived  by  false  Christs  or  false  prophets,  for  they 
were  soon  afterwards  taught,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Acts 
i.  9-11,  iii.  21),  that  their  Master  would  not  appear  again 
{more  hu7nano\  after  the  manner  of  men.  To  multitudes  of 
the  nation,  however,  to  whom  this  gospel  would  be  known, 
and  who,  by  the  happening  of  tlie  events  the  Saviour  fore- 
told, might  be  almost  persuaded  of  his  divine  mission, 
these  were  benign  warnings,  to  which  it  is  not  improbable 
many  gave  heed. 

Verses  26-27.  '*  Wherefore,  if  they  shall  say  unto  you 
Behold  he  is  in  the  desert ;  go  not  forth :  behold  he  is  in  the 
secret  chambers;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning 
oomcth  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west ;  so 
shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be." 

We  regard  this  27th  vei*se  as  a  simile  or  comparison  de- 
signed simply  to  show  the  diflForence  between  the  manner  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  of  these  false  Christs. 
Oar  Lord  does  not  affirm  that  he  will,  at  the  epoch  of  the, 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  make  his  appearance,  but  that 
when  he  next  appears,  the  manner  of  his  appearance  will 
be  as  different  from  that  of  these  false  Christs,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lightning's  flash  is  from  the  natural  approach 
of  a  human  being.  In  other  words :  it  will  be  as  impossible 
to  mistake  his  appearance  for  that  of  any  other  human 
being,  as  it  will  be  to  mistake  a  flash  of  lightning  from  one  end 
of  heaven  to  the  other,  for  any  other  phenomenon  of  nature. 

Verse  28.  "  For  (and)  wheresoever  the  carcass  ij^  rruifwi'j 
is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  toget\ieTJ* 
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Under  this  expresaive  image  (n  v'nifMt,  tlie  eareHt\  ov 
Lord  representB  the  nation,  during  the  «h<^  period  at  die 
calamities,  which  were  to  follow  the  destmetioD  of  tlidr 
city  and  country.  He  employs  it  as  ft  pemuuwnt  ^mbdoC 
the  nation  during  the  whole  period  of  its  anbjeetion  to  G«alil« 
power.  ThepropbetEzekiel(ch.zzxTii.)tepre«entBtiMwbaIft 
houseof  Israel  under  the  imagery  of  dry  bones.  ^i3ie  ifpiibid 
our  Lord  employs,  while  it  expresses  witJi  eqnal  em^iMii 
the  spiritual  death'  of  the  nation,  is  deaigned  prineip^y  to 
represent  its  exposure  to  the  power  of  dieir  '>nwiii<>a.  Thai 
considered  it  is  full  of  meaning.  The  Elect  nation,  Udieito 
BO  highly  favored  of  God,  is  represented  aa  a  rimaw  east 
ont  into  the  waste,  withoat  the  common  privilege  of  bmnl 
or  any  permanent  resting-place — continnany  {oeyed  npoi^ 
without  being  consumed,  by  ravenons  birds.  Oonsiatanflj 
with  this  exposition,  we  Dnderatand  the  eagles  to  repnaest 
not  the  Roman  power  only,  but  all  those  QentUe  powen 
which  have  since  hitherto  persecuted  and  oppressed  this 
outcast  nation. 

3  moaning  of  the  eyiiibol  we  derive  from  the  ev; 
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gnage  of  Luke  was  employed  with  the  design  to  explain  the 
dark  and  awfal  saying  of  the  Lord,  and  to  show  its  applica- 
tion, we  do  not  doubt.  But  to  verify  this  opinion  would  re- 
quire an  examination  of  the  things  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
and  the  histories  of  their  fulfilment,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
aptness  and  the  force  of  the  symbols  here  employed  by  the 
Savionr  to  represent  them.  This  is  a  labor  of  time,  which 
we  mnst  leave  to  the  reader. 

We  add :  this  period  (which,  like  the  preceding,  belongs 
to  Jewish  history)  is  still  current.  The  end  of  it  is  among 
the  unrevealed  purposes  of  the  Father  (Acts  i.  7).  Kela- 
tively  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  the  period  appointed  for  the 
gathering  of  the  Elect  Church  (or  that  subrogated  nation  of 
which  our  Lord  spoke  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard,  see  Matt.  xxi.  43  and  notes),  we  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  same,  each  being,  in  fact,  the  measure  of 
the  other.  (See  Luke  xxi.  24.)  And  it  is  with  a  view,  as 
we  conceive,  to  this  coincidence,  the  Saviour  introduces  in 
the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins 
(Matt  xtv.  1-12)  which  relates  especially  to  his  advent  as 
Messiah,  to  receive  his  elect  people,  and  not  to  his  advent 
88  the  Son  of  Man,  for  the  judgment  of  all  nations. 

ITT-  According  to  the  distribution  before  indicated,  the 
third  period — or  the  period  of  distress  of  the  nations — ^is  yet 
future.  Gentile  power  is  still  dominant  in  the  earth.  Ever 
since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Komans,  and  the  nations 
which  have  succeeded  to  their  dominion,  have  preyed  like 
voltnres  upon  the  carcass  and  scattered  members  of  the 
Jewish  Commonwealth — a  fact,  which  of  itself  proves,  that 
the  predicted  period  of  their  distresses  •  has  not  yet  com- 
menced. (See  Jerem.  xlvi.  28,  xxv.  15-33.)  Distresses 
they  have  felt,  inflicted  by  each  other,  yet  always  under  the 
restraining  hand  of  God,  but  none  such  as  they  have  inflicted 
on  the  Jews.  The  symbols  which  the  Saviour  employs  to 
denote  the  events  of  this  period  (in  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Mark 
ziii.  24,  25  ;  Luke  xxi.  25,  26 — the  verses  which  we  assign 
to  this  period)  betoken  extraordinary  Divine  judgments; 
Boch  as  have  never  yet  been  seen  or  felt.  (See  2  Thess.  i.  1-9 ; 
Mai.  iv. ;  Is.  ii.  10-22,  Ixvi.  15, 16.) 

The  futurity  of  this  period  may  be  inferred  also  from  the 
language  of  tiie  evangelists.    "  Immed\ato\y  «t^T  (j^^  ^V\\v* 
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t-uv  iiiufur  niivuv)  the  tribolBtaoo  of  thoee  diyi,*'  fte.,  wtp 
Matthew ;  that  is,  immediately  ftAer  the  end  of  Ota  pariod 
appointed  for  tlie  trihalation  of  the  Jews.  1^  laagiugtt  of 
Kark  (xiii.  24)  is  equivalent,  becaaee  he  says  ezinvMlj,  that 
it  IB  after  (rr,v  dXi.;,iy  nuivq*)  that  tribnlation  whidh  be  had 
before  deBcribed  as  coming  apon  the  JevB.  Loke  ia  A» 
most  explicit.  He  shows  that  this  tribiilatioD('Xi4«)i] 
the  wliole  (op7>i  sv  ru  Xo^  nur^)  of  tbe  wraUi  forehJd  i_ 
that  people,  which,  as  Mr.  Alford  remarks,  "  is  yet  b 
indicted,  and  the  treading  down  of  Jenualon  by  the  Gas- 
tiles,  is  still  going  on." 

Eesides  these  arguments,  derived  from  tlie  texts,  than  ■ 
anotlier  of  great  force,  founded  npon  God's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  ia  distinctly  notioed  l^ 
St.  Fan!  in  Itom.  xi.  30,  31,  33  (and  aee  verse  11  and  U, 
19-22,  i.  16).  This  method  hitherto  has  been  chanutteriaod 
b;  alternations  of  mercy  and  Judgment;  first  to  the  Jaw, 
and  then  to  the  Gentile.  The  period  of  Jndah's  desolation 
is  the  appointed  period  of  mercy  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  iba 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  them  for  the  gathering  of  • 
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earthly  theocracy  than  the  former  was ;  and  if  such  be  the 
Divine  purpose,  it  would  be  analogical  with  the  purpose  to 
be  accomplished  during  the  period  of  Jerusalem's  desola- 
tion, viz.  the  gathering  of  an  elect  nation  out  of  the  Gentiles, 
to  be  constituted  into  a  heavenly  theocracy,  or  a  kingdom 
of  kings  and  priests.  But  this  is  offered  simply  as  a  conjec- 
ture, the  value  of  which  depends  upon  the  support  it  receives 
from  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets.  We  confess  to 
the  belief,  however,  that  some  great  purpose,  besides  merely 
that  of  inflicting  judgments  upon  the  nations,  will  be  accom- 
plished during  this  period  ;  and  also  to  our  ignorance,  what 
that  purpose  can  be,  unless  that  which  we  have  suggested. 
(See  Dan.  xii.  1  and  12.) 

IV.  The  next  period  is  that  of  the  visible  advent  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Matt  xxiv.  30,  31 ; 
Mark  xiii.  26,  27 ;  Luke  xxi.  27),  with  which  we  connect 
the  judgment  of  the  nations,  Matt.  xxv.  31-46.  Not  that 
we  suppose  the  judgment  of  the  nations  described  in  the  lat- 
ter passage  will  immediately  succeed  upon  the  advent 
described  in  the  former  of  these  passages.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  may  be  a  very  long  interval  between  them,  to 
be  filed  up  with  the  greatest  imaginable  events.  All  the 
things  predicted  by  the  apostle  Vohn,  from  Rev.  xix.  11  to 
the  end  of  the  xxth  chapter,  even  the  judgment  of  all  the 
dead  may  intervene.  On  this  point  we  affirm  nothing. 
But  we  may  perhaps  safely  affirm  that  with  the  advent  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  power  and  great  glory,  will  commence  a 
new  era  of  the  Divine  administration  over  man  and  this 
earth,  in  which  that  great  and  glorious  being  will  take  an 
open  and  direct  control  over  this  part  of  his  dominions. 

These  observations,  though  proper  for  explanation,  are 
Iside  from  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  consider  the 
stmcture  of  the  Lord's  discourse,  and  the  logical  connection 
of  its  parts,  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  itself  a  matter  of 
importance.  We  proceed  therefore  to  say,  that  if  this  be 
the  just  connection  of  the  discourse  as  recorded  by  Matthew, 
we  may  regard  tlie  passage  from  Matt.  xxiv.  32  to  xxv.  30, 
inclusive,  as  parenthetical,  or  we  may  consider  Matt.  xxv. 
81-46,  as  a  resuming  of  the  prophetical  discourse  at  xxiv. 
81y  which  the  Saviour  suspended  at  that  verse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  some  private  notes  or  lok^ui^  ol  ^«c\i\w^^ 
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admoDition,  and  exhortation  to  his  foUowcn.  Ife  nicjr  bt 
added  that  the  passages  in  Haifc  xiii.  38-^7,  and  XnVs  nd 
28-36,  are  of  this  admonitoiy  natare. 

This  period — that  of  the  advent — we  ooneeiTe,  will  bt 
separated  from  the  preceding  b;  an  interr^  of  some  flztant 
This  opinion  is  fonnded  npon  the  description  onr  Lord  faii» 
self  gives  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  hia  coming  (in  vb.  tT| 
39,  and  see  Luke  xvii.  20-30).  !^orant  and  regaidlMi  flf 
the  impending  event,  the  maeees  of  the  nations  will  bsta 
eager  pursuit  of  all  the  delights  of  this  lifb,  as  A^  wan  fl 
tiie  days  of  Noah ;  and'  Fanl,  writing  by  inajnTatioo  (1  13mk 
V.  2,  3),  describes  tJie  day  of  the  Lord's  coming  as  a  tims  d 
supposed  peace  and  safety.  Accordin^y  we  nndantaad 
the  29th  and  30th  verses  of  this  chapter  thns: 

"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  daji" — diit 
is,  immediately  after  the  termination  of  that  period,  daring 
-which  the  Jewish  body  politic,  or  state,  is  represented  in 
the  preceding  verse  as  a  dead  carcass  preyed  npon  by  vul- 
tures— the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not 
give  her  li^bt,  aud  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
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notes  the  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  frequently  called 
to  the  different  relations  our  Lord  sustains  to  Israel,  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  world.  (See  the  note  on  Matt.  xii.  8^ 
ToL  xi.  p.  23 ;  also,  see  notes  on  Matt.  viii.  23-27,  28- 
33,  ix.  2,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  13,  14,  27,  xviii.  22,  23,  xxii.  41-45.) 
Ab  Messiah,  he  has  a  kingdom  of  kings  and  priests, — 
a  mnltitude  which  no  one  can  number  collected  out  of  all 
nations  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues  (Rev.  vi.  4- 
9).  These  he  will  glorify  and  exalt  to  a  partnership  in  his 
throne  (Rev.  iii.  21,  and  see  notes  on  Matt.  xxi.  43,  xxii.  14). 
It  is  to  that  small  portion  of  this  immensely  great  and 
glorious  body,  who  shall  be  living  unglorified  in  the  flesh 
at  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  that  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1-12)  is  designed  to  be  applied. 
These  were  all  given  to  him  by  covenant  (-rpo  xaf  a/3oX^f  x6(fj*ouy 
Eph.  i.  4 ;  1  Pet.  i.  20  ;  and  see  John  xvii.  24),  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  In  an  esj^ecial  sense  they  are  his 
purchased  possession  (Eph.  i.  14).  They  constitute  an  ac- 
cession of  accumulated  glory  to  him,  in  compensation,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  immense  cost  of  the  Divine  achievement  of 
redemption  (Isaiah  liii.  11).  Their  inheritance  is  a  co- 
heirship  of  all  things  with  Christ  (1  Cor.  iii.  21,  23 ;  Rev. 
xxL  7  ;  Rom.  viii.  17,  29,  30). 

Different  widely  from  these  are  those  of  the  judged  nations, 
whom,  at  the  day  of  his  coming,  he  shall  set  at  his  right 
hand.  They  are  called  to  inherit  a  kingdom  prepared  for 
them  in  this  world  (airo  xara/3oXijf  xotffjwu)  from  (not  before) 
the  foundation  thereof.^ 

These  considerations  might  be  enforced  by  others  derived 


Th«  attention  of  the  critical  reader  is  called  to  the  distinction  ^tween 
two  phrases,  avd  raro^oXi);  «tfafiov  (found  in  Matt  xiii  86,  zzv.  84 ;  Luke 
xL  00;  Viib.  It.  8,  ix.  26  ;  Rev.  xiii.  8,  xviL  %),  and  wpi  KaraffoXUs  K6<rnov  (found 
IB  John  zriL  24 ;  Eph.  L  4 ;  1  Pet  L  20).  That  they  are  not  equiralent  na 
sekolAT  ean  doubt  That  the  latter  ezpresaion  is  applied  in  these  places  only 
to  tlia  eleet  Church,  or  that  kingdom  of  kings  and  priests,  whom  it  is  the 
purpose  of  Ood  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh 
the  ooTeoant  of  Horeb,  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  /eads  these 
while  the  former,  in  the  place  now  under  consideration,  may  be 
Ngarded  as  ezegetical  of  Ps.  cxv.  16  (latter  clause)  and  of  Dan.  yii  27. 
And  the  aptness  of  the  expression  consists  in  this :  that  the  designed  use  of 
the  world,  orea  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  may  be  properly  said  to  cohCiTsx 
ia  point  of  timo  with  its  origin  or  foundatioo. 
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from  the  expressed  grounds  of  approval  and  rtipa^a&A. 
'*  I  wa3  HD  huugered  and  je  gave  me  meat,"  etc  va.  85,  "I 
was  an  hungered  and  je  gave  me  no  meat,"  eto.  n.  4E.  It 
is  s  judgment  founded  simply  on  works  of  mercy;  not  on 
faith,  and  whatever  else  may  be  represented  or  intended  by 
the  oil  in  the  virgins'  lamps  (xxt.  8,  i).  Bot  oor  olgeet  at 
present  is  not  an  exposition  of  the  passage,  bat  to  indicate 
what  appear  to  he  Bofficieot  reasons  for  the  foregoing  dietrf- 
hutioti  of  the  discourse. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  reward  conferred  ia  elv- 
nal  life,  it  would  not  follow  fhnn  that,  that  tboM  ikm 
rewarded  are  aggregated  to  that  elect  bodj  (v  kjngdon 
of  kings  and  priests  before  mentioned.  The  Lord  eu 
bestow  the  one  without  the  other.  (Bee  tb.  14r-iS ;  Xaka 
xix.  15-19.)  But  we  presume  not  to  specolate  on  qneatiaai 
which  belong  only  to  the  Divine  disposal ;  feeling  annrsd 
that  the  Judge  of  all  ^e  earth  is  not  straitened  uther 
in  liis  wisdom  or  power  to  accomplish  whatever  he  has  pnv 
posed  or  pleases.  Tiie  exigencies  of  creation  are  infinitely 
i~\  tliavi  :iijv  fiiiile  mind  can  e 
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Ab  if  he  had  said,  IfoWy  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a 
certain  king,  who  invited  many  to  the  marriage  festival  of 
his  son,  and  none  of  those  invited  were  willing  or  worthy  to 
come.  But  tJien  it  will  be  quite  otherwise.  For  then  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  like  a  bridegroom  returning  with 
his  bride  (see  Codex  Bezse),  when  many  will  be  willing,  and 
more  than  are  worthy,  to  come  and  enter  in  to  the  marriage. 

Afl  observed  before,  this  parable,  with  the  preceding 
context  (from  xxiv.  82),  and  die  succeeding  (to  xxv.  30,  in- 
clusive), may  be  regarded  as  parenthetical,  if  considered 
relatively  to  the  whole  thread  of  the  discourse.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  whole  of  this  passage  refers  to  the 
church,  or  to  the  company  called  and  collected  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  king,  on  their  third  mission  (Matt.  xxii.  9-14 ; 
see  xxi.  43,  and  notes),  and  not  to  the  masses  of  the  nations. 
This  parable  and  that  which  follows  (xxv.  14r-30)  relate  to 
our  Lord  in  his  Messianic  character  or  relation,  and  to  his 
kingdom  as  Messiah — not  to  his  Adamic  relations  or  his 
kingdom  as  the  Son  of  Man.  Compare  the  qualifications 
essential  for  admission  into  our  Lord's  kingdom  as  Messiah 
with  the  grounds  of  his  judgment  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
as  the  Son  of  Man.  In  the  former,  each  must  wear  the 
wedding  garment  (xxiv.  11, 12),  each  virgin  must  have  oil 
in  her  lamp  (xxv.  3,  4),  each  servant  must  have  performed 
service  in  the  faithful  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  him 
(xxv.  20-30).  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  blessed  of 
the  Father  are  blessed,  and  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
far  thenij  on  the  ground  of  their  works  of  mercy  (xxv. 
34-40),  and  the  cursed  are  cursed,  because  they  performed 
DO  8U<i  works  (xxv.  41-46). 

Let  no  one  pervert  thb  rule  of  judgment  by  applying  it 
to  the  present  dispensation  or  order  of  things.  It  belongs 
to  a  future  one.  The  present  dispensation  has  for  its  end 
the  most  glorious  purposes.  The  highest  privileges  and  the 
greatest  responsibilities  are  cast  upon  all  to  whom  the  gospel 
is  preached  (see  note  on  Matt.  xvii.  22,  23),  and  the  rule  of 
judgment  is  suited  to  this  condition.  The  man  withotU 
the  wedding  garment  (Matt.  xxii.  12, 13)  and  the  merely 
uwproJUable  servant  (xxv.  30)  are  cast  into  outer  darkness, 
and  the  virgin  without  oil  in  her  lamp  will  find  no  admission 
to  the  marriage  {xxy.  10.    See  Gal.  vi.  T). 
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YI.  Another  observation  upon  the  whole  proph«^i^ 
that  no  chronological  note  (by  which  the  times  of  anj  <^ 
the  events  diacoursed  opon  bj  the  SaTioor  can  be  dete^ 
mined)  is  given  by  }iim.  None  of  the  periods  befi>re  matt* 
tiotied,  nor  the  intervals,  if  any,  heiwwn  them,  are  chrono- 
logically  defined.  Even  the  deetrnction  of  Jenualem,  du 
nearest  of  the  events  spoken  o^  was  foretokened  by  a  pnri- 
dential  event  which  did  not  occur  within  the  li^time  (rf 
three  of  the  disciples  the  Sarionr  personally  addressed. 
The  same  general  remark  is  applicable  to  the  second  perioi^ 
considered  cither  as  the  period  oi  the  desolation  (rf  Jenus- 
lem,  or  as  that  appointed  for  the  calling  and  completing  rf 
that  elect  nation  to  ho  anbetitated  in  the  place  <^  IhwI 
(Matt.  xxl.  43,  and  note),  riz.  the  charch  of  C%rist 

During  this  period  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  is  repre> 
sented  as  a  carcass,  a  symbol  which  exclades  the  idea  of  i 
chronology.  Lnke,  thongh  he  usee  plain  langoage,  gives  a 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  days  of  Tsn- 
geancG,  or  the  continuance  of  the  times  of  the  Gentilei 
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our  Lord's  express  teachings,  whenever  he  was  inquired 
of  coDceming  the  times  (Acts  i.  7),  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  of  Messiah. 
(See  Journal,  Vol.  ix.,  198-215.) 

Vll.  One  observation  more : — The  Revelation  of  St.  John 
maj  be  regarded  as  a  symbolical  explanation  of  tl^is  pro- 
phecy or  of  the  principal  parts  of  it.  Certainly  both  stretch 
forward  into  the  same  distant  futurity,  and  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  at  least  some  points  of  coincidence. 
We  doubt  not  that  light  would  be  thrown  upon  each,  by  a 
comparison  with  the  other.  It  is  remarkable,  though  the 
writer  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  remarked  by 
others,  that  the  apostle  records  his  visions  under  four  sym- 
bolical captions  or  headings  purporting  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  he  received  them.  Tliese  may  be  designed 
to  parcel  or  distribute  the  matters  of  the  prophecy  to  distinct 
subjects,  and  also  to  denote  lesser  epochs,  or  different  and 
perhaps  successive  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration. Thus  in  Rev.  iv.  1,  John  saw  a  door  opened 
in  heaven,  and  certain  visions  followed.  In  Rev.  xi.  19,  the 
scene  is  changed,  The  temple  of  God  is  opened  in  heaven. 
Afterwards  (xv.  6)  The  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testi- 
mony in  heaven  was  opened.  And  finally,  xix.  11,  he  saw 
heaven  opened.  Do  these  divisions  or  partitions  correspond 
to  any  extent  with  the  four  periods  under  which  we  have 
considered  our  Lord's  prophecy?  We  do  not  afSrm  it — ^we 
only  suggest  the  question  (but  with  great  diflSdence)  to  the 
consideration  of  the  learned  reader ;  and  we  do  it  because 
every  coincidence  between  writings  so  important,  and  so 
diflScult  to  be  understood,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Light  may  break  in  from  a  quarter  we  do  not  anticipate. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  appears  that  the  great 
subject  of  this  wondertnl  prophecy  is  the  way  of  Providence 
over  this  world  and  the  nations  thereof  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  Jewish  nation,  until  the  final  set- 
tlement of  all  things  earthly  under  his  Headship  as  the  Son 
of  Man.  (See  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25 ;  Ileb.  ii.  8.)  The  fortunes  of 
Uie  church  are  not  distinctly  or  directly  brought  into  view. 
For  these  we  mast  turn  to  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  and 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  admonitions  and 
cautions  of  the  IjotA^  and  the  simiUtudeA  \u  \\i^  x!l<9^ 
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chapter  are  digreaeiTe  from  tlie  mun  pnipoM ;  and  ^mpgrni 
as  personal  warnings  to  his  followos;  anpidjiiig  nbi  Md 
motives  for  each  and  all  in  every  age,  nntil  be  ahonld  oone 
aa  the  bridegroom  to  receive  them.  Of  this  emit  li«  (pni 
them  a  sign — "  the  sign  of  the  Son  c^  Han  ia  heaTeD**— 
which  we  suppose  will  precede  hia  actnal  ■ppnranno* 
Having  enforced  his  command  and  eantiona  by  two  in- 
pressive  parables,  he  reeomee  the  great  line  of  TiMdD,  asd 
puFBoes  it  to  the  end,  when  all  role,  and  all  antliori^  aad 
power  adverse  to  him  shall  have  been  snbdoed^  aod  ht 
alone  be  acknowledged  and  obeyed  aa  the  Eiaa  of  the  kiogi 
and  the  Lono  of  the  lords  of  the  world. 

That  this  judgment  of  the  nationa  will  not  oeenr  tJU  aflar 
the  millennium  may  be  annmed  (Bev.  xz.  I-IO),  aa  Aa 
power  of  the  devil,  over  the  earth  and  the  nationa,  will  An 
have  been  finally  and  for  ever  destroyed.  Bnt^  relatiTalj 
to  the  time  of  the  judgment  of  the  dead  (Rev.  xx.  11-U, 
which  is  represented  aa  a  distinct  act  of  judgment),  ve  have 
no  data  for  any  conclasion.     Perhaps,  however,  we  ahoald 
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ihey  who  receive  them,  are  to  be  released  from  the  curse 
of  sin,  and  accepted  and  admitted  to  his  kingdom  ;  of  the 
intimacy  of  the  relations  to  him  to  which  they  are  to  be 
exalted,  and  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  offices  they 
are  to  filL    We  propose  to  unfold  them  briefly. 

The  letters  were  written  and  sent  to  the  churclies,  chap,  i, 
11,  on  a  scroll,  that  could  be  preserved,  read  publicly  when- 
ever the  minister  or  church  chose,  and  transcribed  by  who- 
ever pleased  for  private  use.  Whether  the  scroll  for  each 
church  contained  only  the  letter  to  that  church,  or  com- 
prised them  all,  is  not  clear.  The  chief  part  of  each  letter 
is  addressed  to  the  angel  of  the  church  to  which  it  was 
written  ;  that  Ls,  tlie  messenger  sent  by  that  church  to  the 
apostle,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  receiving  instruction 
from  him,  and  if  vouchsafed,  new  revelations  from  Christ ; 
— the  word  angel  literally  denoting  a  messenger,  and  being 
used  in  that  sense,  in  the  Kew  Testament,  of  men,  as  well  as 
of  the  order  of  spiritual  beings  who  come  as  messengers 
firom  heaven  to  our  world.  The  messenger  of  each  church 
was  accordingly  the  person  sent  by  it  to  the  apostle,  and  by 
whom  he  transmitted  the  letter  he  had  written  to  it.  These 
messengers,  it  is  manifest  from  Christ's  addresses  to  them, 
were  the  chief  teachers  of  the  seven  churches. 

Christ  announces  himself  in  the  letters  as  having  the  titles, 
prerogatives,  and  characteristics,  and  filling  the  offices  that 
are  claimed  by,  and  are  ascribed  to  him,  in  the  first  vision, 
chap.  i.  In  the  first  he  speaks  as  he  who  holds  the  seven 
stars  in  his  right  hand,  and  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden 
candlesticks.  In  the  second,  as  the  First  and  the  Last,  who 
had  been  dead  and  lives  again.  In  the  last,  as  the  Amen,  the 
faithful  and  true  Witness,  the  Head  of  the  creation  of  God. 
In  his  addresses  to  the  several  messengers,  he  proclaims 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exer- 
cised their  offices,  commends  them  for  their  faith,  patience, 
and  love,  and  reproves  them  for  their  defects,  exhorts  them 
to  repentance  and  fidelity,  and  threatens  them  and  the 
church,  if  unfaithful,  with  judgments.  The  promises  with 
which  the  several  letters  close  are  addressed  to  whoever  is 
victorious,  whether  official  'or  private  members  of  the 
church. 

In  the  first,  to  the  messenger  of  the  cYiatdk  Vii  lL^^e«>& 
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Christ  announceB  himself  as  he  who  holds  the  seven  stars, 
the  symbols  of  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  in  his  right 
hand — indicating  the  absoluteness  of  his  dominion  over 
them,  the  intimacy  and  dignity  of  their  relation  to  him, 
and  the  significance  of  the  office  they  fill ;  and  who  walks 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  the  83anbol8 
of  the  seven  churches — bespeaking  his  presence  and  watch- 
ful notice  of  Uiem.  He  enjoins  the  messenger  who  had 
fallen  from  his  first  love,  to  reform  and  do  his  first  works,  or 
he  would  remove  his  candlestick  out  of  its  place :  that  is, 
divest  him  of  his  church,  by  extinguishing  it,  or  driving  it 
into  exile.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  that  warning  was  used  to 
rouse  the  delinquent  teacher  to  his  duty,  a  promise  of  equal 
significance  is  given,  on  the  other,  to  encourage  him,  and  all 
others,  to  fidelity  in  the  conflict  to  which  they  were  called. 
'^  He  tliat  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
to  the  churches.  To  him  who  overcomes — conquers,  is  vic- 
torious— I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  paradise 
of  God."  The  tree  of  life  in  paradise  was  the  tree  of  which 
our  first  parents,  liad  tliey  maintained  a  perfect  obedience 
during  their  trial,  would  at  its  close  have  been  permitted  to 
eat,  and  would  by  virtue  of  it  have  become  immortal 
Tlieir  participation  of  it  accordingly  would  have  been  a  sig- 
nal to  them  of  their  perfect  approval  by  God,  and  a  pledge 
of  their  exemption  thereafter  from  all  further  trial  by  temp- 
tation, and  all  liability  to  incur  death — the  penalty  of  sin.  It 
would  have  been  a  proof,  therefore,  and  confirmation  of  their 
perfect  holiness,  and  assurance  of  their  safety  and  happiness 
for  ever.  Had  they  continued  in  obedience,  their  public 
acceptance  at  the  termination  of  their  trial,  and  assignment 
by  such  a  rite  to  eternal  life,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
to  them  of  unspeakable  significance  and  beauty.  It  would 
have  been  an  honor  of  the  greatest  resplendence.  For  what 
can  transcend  the  glory  of  an  acceptance  by  God  on  the 
ground  of  an  obedience,  through  a  probation,  so  pure  and 
fervent,  that  he  justly  regards  it  as  proof  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  obedient  through  an  endless  existence,  and 
rewards  it  by  the  gift  of  an  immortal  life  ?  It  would  have 
formed,  therefore,  an  epoch  in'  their  being  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  grandeur.  It  would  have  been  an  end  to 
enemies,  an  end  to  dangers,  an  end  to  struggles ;  and  would 
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have  clad  the  interminable  future  to  them  in  the  light  of 
perfect  peace,  security,  communion  with  God,  and  blessed- 
ness in  him  and  in  other  holy  beings. 

But  what  such  an  acceptance  and  endowment  with  an 
immortal  life  would  have  been  to  them,  that,  the  promise 
teaches,  the  acceptance  and  investiture  with  immortality 
will  be  to  those  who  are  victorious  in  the  trial  to  which  they 
are  now  subjected  as  Christ's  disciples.  The  act  or  rite  by 
which  they  will  be  released  from  the  sentence  to  death,  and 
constituted  immortal,  will  be  one  of  unspeakable  power  and 
grandeur.  Tlie  moment  will  be  one  of  the  most  august  in 
their  existence.  From  what  a  doom  will  it  free  them ! 
To  what  a  beauty  and  splendor  of  person  it  will  exalt  them ! 
What  a  future  of  spotlessness,  of  activity,  of  glory  and  bliss 
it  will  unfold  to  them  I  And  what  an  expression  it  will 
form  of  the  love  of  Christ !  The  wonder,  the  gratitude, 
the  adoration,  the  joy  that  will  throb  in  the  breasts  of  the 
redeemed  who  are  given  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  in  the 
paradise  of  God,  will  probably  transcend  in  greatness  and 
beauty  that  which  our  first  parents  would  have  felt  had 
they  triumphed  in  their  trial,  and  received  that  pledge  of 
their  acceptance  and  immortality  in  holiness  and  bliss. 

In  the  letter  to  the  messenger  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
Christ  speaks  as  the  first  and  the  last,  who  was  dead,  and 
has  life ;  and  referring  to  the  messenger's  affliction,  poverty, 
and  reproach  from  those  who  falsely  called  themselves  Jews, 
enjoins  him  not  to  fear  what  he  is  to  suffer ;  forewarns  him 
that  the  church  is  to  be  persecuted  ;  and  promises,  if  faithful 
unto  death,  to  give  him  a  crown  of  life.  Then  follows  the 
injunction  and  pledge : 

"  He  that  has  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  says 
to  the  churches.  He  who  overcomes — is  victorious — cannot 
be  hurt  of  the  second  death."  It  was  specially  designed, 
therefore,  to  guard  them  from  the  danger  of  apostasy,  to 
which  the  suflfering  they  were  to  meet  exposed  them.  The 
alternative  presented  to  them  was  the  avoidance  here,  by 
apostasy,  of  suffering  and  death  on  Christ's  account,  and 
the  endurance,  as  the  consequence,  of  the  second  death 
hereafter;  or  obedience  to  Christ  here,  under  great  trials, 
and  submission  to  death  for  his  sake,  and  exemption,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  from  eternal  death.    The  mot\N^  V.o  ^ft^^Vc^ 
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here,  is  tlins  as  vast  aa  tliat  of  die  first  letter,  thooj^  of  n 
opposite  nature.  There  it  is  the  attainment  of  an  immottil 
life  in  liolinese  and  bliss;  here  it  is  exemptioD  from  eodlea 
death  in  sin  and  misery.  That  was  intended  to  roiwe  to 
hope  and  encourage ;  this  to  awe  and  reetrain.  In  thAt,ae- 
ceptance  by  Christ  is  contemplated  aa  a  decree  to  immoitil 
life ;  here,  as  a  release  from  eternal  death.  And  in  dna 
relation  the  act  of  justification  will  nndonbtedly  be  of  on- 
speak&ble  significance  to  the  believer.  To  be  pnblidy  re- 
leased from  all  liability  to  the  penalty  inenrred  by  rin,  and 
admitted  to  as  perfect  an  acceptimce  and  aaaarsnce  (tf  erw- 
lasting  safety  and  happioeea,  aa  those  intelliganoeB  who 
have  never  fallen  enjoy,  most  be  an  event  of  inefflnile  mo- 
ment to  the  ransomed,  and  will  abed  a  resfdendent  li^t  on. 
their  endless  being. 

In  the  letter  to  tlie  cbnrch  of  Pergamos,  Ohrist  speaki  as 
lie  whose  tongue  is  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  and  appriaea 
the  messenger  that  he  kaows  that  his  dwelling  is  whore 
Satan's  throne  is,  and  that  be  holds  fast  bis  name  and  his 
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life,  that  will  be  to  him  what  the  literal  manna  was  to  those 
who  subsisted  on  it  in  the  desert ;  and  denotes,  undonbtedly, 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  communications  of  knowledge,  aids  to 
love,  supports  and  advancements  in  trust,  that  will  confirm, 
exalt,  and  give  vigor  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  bear  it  on  in 
a  perpetual  progress  in  intelligence,  fervor  and  beauty  of 
affection,  and  blessedness. 

The  figure  of  Uie  white  stone  is  probably  drawn  from  a 
custom  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  of 
throwing  to  those  who  contended  successfully  in  the  games, 
white  stones  or  balls,  inscribed  with  names  of  tasteful  arti- 
cles— ornaments,  dresses,  arms,  equipages,  which  entitled 
the  finders,  on  application,  to  receive  each  as  a  present  from 
the  emperor  the  article  inscribed  on  the  ball  he  had  had 
the  fortune  to  grasp.  They  were  sometimes  tlirown  not  only 
to  victors  in  the  games,  but  to  the  crowd.  It  was  a  mode 
therefore  of  distributing  elegant  and  costly  gifts,  in  a  way 
that  at  first  none  but  the  receiver  knew  what  the  gift  was 
that  was  to  be  conferred  on  him.  Those  who  obtained 
them,  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  favored,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  articles  they  received,  but  because  of  the  dis- 
tinction they  acquired  as  objects  of  the  imperial  bounty. 

The  promise,  accordingly,  denotes  the  bestowment,  in  a 
resembling  manner,  of  analogous  blessings  in  Christ's  king- 
dom, on  those  who  are  victorious  in  the  conflicts  to  which 
they  are  here  called  in  his  service.  l.^The  gift  then  will 
be  sovereign,  bestowed  out  of  Christ's  bounty  and  love.  2. 
It  will  be  known  beforehand  by  a  token  that  the  individual 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  is  to  receive  it.  3.  Its  nature,  how- 
ever, no  one* but  he  that  receives  it  will  know,  till  it  is  pub- 
licly conferred.  4.  K  analogy  is  sustained  throughout,  there 
will  be  a  period  between  the  receipt  of  the  token  which 
will  foreshow  the  bestowment  of  the  gift,  and  the  bestow- 
ment itself  of  the  blessing  denoted  by  the  t<5ken.  5.  The 
blessing  will  be  of  a  nature  that  will  give  the  individual 
distinction  as  an  object  of  Christ's  approval,  and  will  be  one 
therefore  that  is  not  conferred  upon  all.  6.  It  will.be  to 
the  recipient,  as  an  heir  of  Christ's  kingdom,  what  a  costly 
and  beautiful  present  from  the  Boman  emperor,  as  a  robe, 
a  gem,  a  ring,  a  sword,  a  chariot,  was  to  a  subject  of  his 
empire — a  token  of  Christ's  special  favor^  asidi  ^vVyu^  ^^ 
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recipient  a  distinction  of  dignity  and  honor  ia.thtf  ejoBof 
others.  What  th«  special  gift,  or  gifts  are  to  be>wa  are  left 
to  conjectnre.  As  those  denoted  by  the  maniu  anot  a 
spiritnal  nature,  these  are  probably  exterior  Aignab  of 
Ciirist's  love,  such  as  glories  of  person,  rank,  aathorit^, 
spheres  of  activity  and  infloence,  offices  of  dignity  and  love. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  the  token  symbolized  by  the  white 
stone,  is  given  to  the  victorions  believer  on  his  entraoce 
into  heaven  at  death,  but  that  the  blessing,  of  vhieh  it  ia 
the  token,  is  to  he  bestowed  at  Christ's  second  coming, 
when  he  is  to  raise  the  saints  in  glory,  and  exalt  them  to 
stations  as  kings  and  priests  in  his  kingdom — tbe  promisa 
seems  a  very  natural  and  a  very  gracious  one ;  as  it  tfa«B 
indicates  that  those  who  are  faithful  to  Christ  here,  will, 
dnring  their  disembodied  life,  receive  signals  knovn  only  to 
them,  that  tliey  are  to  he  distingniahed  by  peculiar  marks 
of  Clirist'e  favor  in  the  kingdom  he  is  to  institDte,  when  he 
comes  in  his  glory.  Whether,  however,  those  tokens  are 
given  during  their  intermediate  life,  or  not,  the  time 
.niMedlv  when  the  h]<-    ■■  ■  -  -..     .-■  '■■.-^-  nf  ^v\ucU  thav 
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eminent  spiritnal  gifts  in  his  kingdom,  and  exalt  them  to 
stations  and  honors  that  will  bespeak  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner his  approval  and  love. 

In  the  letter  to  the  messenger  of  the  church  in  Thyatira, 
Christ  announces  himself  as  he  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  and  his  feet  like  glowing  brass, — at  the  sight  of 
whom  the  beholder  is  overpowered  with  awe, — and  acknow- 
ledging the  messenger's  labor  and  love,  and  faith,  and 
endurance,  reminds  him  that  his  wife  is  a  false  prophetess, 
and  a  seducer  to  idolatry ;  and  forewarns  him  that  unless 
she  repents,  he  will  punish  her  and  her  associates  and 
disciples  with  great  afflictions  and  death ;  and  give  all  the 
churches  to  see  his  knowledge  and  abhorrence  of  their 
crimes.  To  those,  however,  who  reject  her  false  doctrine, 
he  pronrises  exemption  from  those  punishments ;  and  then 
adds: 

"  And  he  who  overcomes,  and  who  keeps  my  works  unto 
the  end,  I  will  give  him  power  over  the  nations,  and  he 
shall  rule  them  wdth  an  iron  sceptre,  as  vessels  of  clay  are 
broken,  as  I  have  received  of  my  Father.  And  I  will  give 
him  the  morning  star.  He  that  has  an  ear  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches." 

The  power  over  the  nations  thus  promised  to  the  victori- 
ous, is  that  undoubtedly  with  which  the  saints  are  to  be 
invested  at  their  resurrection  in  glory  at  Christ's  second 
coming ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  to  reign  with  him 
during  the  period  denoted  by  the  thousand  years :  and  that 
which  it  is  foreshown,  Daniel  vii.  18,  22,  27,  they  are  to 
receive  at  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds,  when  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom  before  held  by  the 
powers  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast,  and  possess  the  king- 
dom for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever :  ^'  and  the  kingdom  and 
dominion  and  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him."  This  promise, 
therefore,  like  those  prophecies,  reveals  Christ's  glorious 
purpose  to  exalt  his  disciples,  who  are  victorious  in  their 
conflicts  here,  to  stations  of  authority  and  dignity  in  the 
kingdom  he  is  to  establish  on  the  earth  at  his  second  com- 
ing, and  give  them  to  exert  an  important  s^g^^^  Vcl  ^^ 
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great  measures  that  are  to  disliiigmBh  hU  iBJllaaBJal  ni^ 
That  "  they  are  to  role  the  natioiu  with  an  iron  N^tn  M 
Teesels  of  cla;  are  broken,"  shows  that  the  oatioiM  an  to 
continue  in  the  natural  life  after  Ohrist  cornea  mi  oom- 
mences  his  reign :  as  if  tiiey  ore  to  be  immediately  deaboj- 
ed,  and  the  agency  of  the  eainta  towards  them  ia  to  be  em- 
ployed simply  in  their  desbuction,  they  could  not  be  said  to 
rule  them.  To  rule  them  will  be  to  ezercise  a  gOTenuiMnt 
over  them,  in  which  laws  are  proclaimed  and  enforoed,  and 
penalties  inflicted  on  such  as  are  rebellioaa,  aad  revaids 
bestowed  on  tliose  who  are  obedient.  To  inflict  ponidt- 
ments  merely  for  disobedience  to  laws  of  a  fonner  di^en- 
sation,  would  be  to  act  as  executors  merely  oi  the  will  ti 
another  ruler;  not  as  vindicating  rights  wUh  which  they 
are  themselves  invested.  The  nations  then  are  maiiifiMtlj 
to  continue  in  the  natural  life  after  Christ  coraea  and  imfr 
tutes  his  millennial  kingdom,  and  are  to  be  pat  to  a  trial 
under  the  dominion  of  the  risen  saints,  whether  thej  will 
submit  to  his  sway  or  not:  That  "they  are  to  nile  them 
md  dash  them  as  vesecls  of  c 
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placed  under  the  sway  of  the  risen  and  glorified  saints, 
and  summoned  to  receive  Christ  as  tlieir  Bedeemer  and 
king ;  and  such  as  refuse  submission  to  his  sceptre,  dashed 
in  unsparing  justice  to  death.  The  period  that  is  to  be 
occupied  by  this  trial,  may  not  improbably  be  that  which 
18  to  elapse  between  the  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  days 
and  the  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  Daniel  xii.  11, 12. 

That  the  risen  saints  are  to  be  invested  with  such  autho- 
rity over  the  nations  after  Christ  comes,  and  exercise  such  a 
rule,  implies  that  they  are  to  be  exalted  to  an  intelligence 
and  rectitude  far  beyond  their  attainments  in  this  life.    No 
one  now  on  the  earth,  however  distinguished  for  upright- 
ness and  wisdom,  has  the  slightest  competence  to  such  a 
task.    It  would  bewilder  and  overwhelm  those  of  the  great- 
est understandings  and  purest  hearts.    To  what  greatness 
and  perfection  of  intelligence  must  they  be  raised ;  to  what 
purity,  rectitude,  and  strength  of  afiections,  that  they  may 
exert  an  administration  of  such  a  nature  over  fallen  fellow- 
beings  without  error,  without  prejudice,  without  weakness ! 
To  what  a  comprehensiveness  of  views,  to  what  serenity  of 
judgment,  to  what  steadfastness  in  righteousness  must  they 
be  exalted,  that  they  can  execute  the  sentence  of  Divine 
justice  on  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  without  perturbation; 
with  a  full  and  adoring  approval  of  God  in  it,  and  with  an 
unfaltering  assurance  that  it  will  for  ever  be  contemplated 
by  holy  beings  with  approbation,  and  redound  to  his  glory 
and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  I    The  spirits  of  the  re- 
deemed are  manifestly  to  be  elevated  to  a  strength  and  re- 
splendence of  powers  as  much  above  the  scope  of  their  facul- 
ties here,  as  their  spiritual  and  immortal  forms  are  to  tran- 
scend in  energy  and  beauty  our  present  frail  and  mortal 
bodies. 

This  pledge  of  a  kingly  rule  is  followed  by  the  promise : 
^  And  I  will  give  to  him  the  morning  star."  The  morning 
star  is  the  brilliant  planet  that  ushers  in  the  dawn.  Christ 
denominates  himself  the  bright  and  morning  star  (chap.  xxii. 
16).  If  it  be  used  in  this  promise  as  his  title,  as  it  probably 
18,  it  denotes  that  he  will  yield  the  saint  who  is  thus  to  rule 
the  nations,  the  light  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided  in  the 
great  measures  of  judgment  that  are  to. introduce  the  uni- 
verBal  righteousness  and  peace  of  his  miWoiimii  t^v^  ^\^ 
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the  earth ;  and  the  promise  would  be  eBaentUllj  dw  mmt, 
if,  which  is  leas  probable,  the  meaning  wen,  thmt  he  wodd 
give  him  a  light  to  guide  him  io  the  difficult  waaaa  in  wUA 
he  is  to  be  called  to  act,  that  shall  be  to  him  what  tht 
morning  Btar  wiiich  heralds  the  dawn  now  is  to  umb. 
These  proiniEes  are  thus  of  great  significance  and  beanly. 
They  reveal  to  us,  perhaps  dearer  than  anjr  other  paaugi^ 
the  great  measures  of  meroj  and  judgment  that  are  to  maik 
tlie  introduction  of  the  new  dispensation  at  Ohiist's  nooBi 
coming,  and  bespeak,  in  very  striking  forma,  the  greatnta 
and  majesty  of  nature  to  which  the  glorified  saints  are  to  be 
exalted,  and  the  loftiness  and  woaderfalness  of  the  offices  b 
Christ's  kingdom  they  are  to  fill. 

To  the  messenger  of  the  church  in  Sardis,  CSiriat  speab 
as  be  who  has  the  seven  Spirits  of  GK>d  and  the  eerai  stan; 
and  reminding  him  that  though  he  has  a  name  that  he  lim, 
he  is  dead,  he  commands  him  to  rouse  himself  to  watchfiil- 
ness,  and  to  repent,  or  he  would  come  upon  him  in  his  care- 
lessness. There  were  a  few  names,  however,  io  Sardis  that 
hail  not  defiled  their  garments;  who,  he  promises,  ahall  walk 
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It  is  never  to  be  questioned.  That  they  are  to  be  publicly 
presented  to  the  Father,  as  thus  jnstilied,  shows  that  they 
are  to  be  accepted  as  such  by  him  ;  and  that  that  is  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  implies  that  they  are  to 
be  acquainted  with  each  individual  who  is  redeemed,  and 
be  able  to  make  known  the  facts  that  distinguish  each  one's 
redemption  to  all  the  innumerable  orders  of  intelligences  to 
whom  it  is  their  office  to  unfold  the  wonders  of  God's 
righteousness  and  grace  in  the  work  of  salvation.  What 
immeasurable  moment  is  thus  to  attach  to  those. great  acts 
of  the  Redeemer !  What  an  epoch  to  the  redeemed  vrill 
their  justification  form  !  On  what  a  new  era  will  they  t^en 
enter  1  To  what  ineffable  peace  and  bliss  will  they  be  ex- 
alted I  What  glory  will  invest  the  endless  ages  of  activity 
and  love  that  are  to  follow ! 

To  the  messenger  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia  he  speaks 
as  he  who  is  holy,  who  is  true,  who  has  the  key  of  hades, 
who  is  opening  and  no  one  will  shut,  and  is  shutting  and  no 
one  opens;  and  after  commending  him  for  not  denying  his 
name,  and  promising  him,  because  he  has  kept  the  word  of 
his  patience,  to  keep  him  from  the  hour  of  trial  whicli  was 
coming  on  the  whole  world,  he  adds : 

"He  who  overcomes,  I  will  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple 
of  my  God,  and  he  shall  no  more  go  out.  And  I  will  write 
upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of 
my  God,  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  comes  out  of  heaven 
from  my  God,  and  my  new  name.  He  who  has  an  ear,  let 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches." 

The  temple  of  God  is  that  vast  structure  formed  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  saints,  in  which,  as  in  a  tabernacle,  God 
is  to  dwell  among  men  (chap.  xxi.  3).  As  a  pillar  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  a  temple,  both  as  a  support 
and  an  ornament,  to  make  one  who  overcomes  a  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  God,  will  be  to  give  him  a  place  of  the  great- 
est anthority  and  dignity  in  that  edifice  of  the  redeemed. 
That  he  shidl  never  go  out  of  it,  means  that  he  shall  hold 
that  place  of  responsibility  and  honor  not  merely  for  a 
season,  but  for  ever.  That  Christ  will  write  on  him  the 
name  of  God,  signifies  that  he  will  invest  him  with  some 
badge,  or  impress  on  him  some  mark  that  will  bespeak  to 
all  beholders  his  consecration  to  God,  and  ack.TiONA^d^^si^\:^» 
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by -him  ae  one  of  his  redeemed  iainilj.  Tbat  \m  iriU  writa 
(ju  liim  tbe  name  of  the  city  of  God,  the  Kew  JernaalfliB, 
means  that  lie  will  distingui^  him  by  some  badge  or  muk 
that  wlH  show  to  all  that  he  belongs  to  that  body  of  the  lius 
and  glorilied  eaiiits  who  are  BymboUzed  by  the  New  Jvnk- 
leni,  and  called  the  Lamb's  wife ;  and  that  he  will  write  <B 
him  his  new  name,  denotes  that  he  will  csnse  him  to  hair 
on  liis  person  some  signal  or  token  of  his  rehUionabip  to  him 
aB  one  of  his  redeemed.  What  Christ's  new  name  Is  to  be 
is  not  shown.  It  is  probably  that  which  is  to  be  writtea  on 
his  brow,  or  diadem,  at  hie  second  coming,  which  no  oat  h 
to  know  but  himself  (chap.  zix.  12),  and  indicating;  ttien- 
fore,  not  simply  that  hia  being  is  incomprehensible ;  bnt  thit 
hie  purposes  of  wisdom  and  love  towards  his  redeemed  trail- 
eceu<]  tlie  grasp  of  creatures ;  and  thence  implying  an  in- 
conceivableness  and  exhanstlessness  of  gifts  he  ia  to  laviih 
on  them.  Tliesc  promises  thus  speak,  in  a  very  imprenra 
foini,  tiie  beauty  and  glory  of  the  relationship  to  God  and 
Christ  to  which  the  redeemed  are  to  he  raised.  They  an 
to  occupy  stations  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  glory  i 
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invested  with  kingly  anthority  in  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
take  a  part  with  him  in  conducting  the  holy  and  gracions 
administration  over  the  worid,  under  which  all  its  nations 
and  kindreds  are  to  be  brought  to  obey  his  will.  And  this 
19  in  accordance  with  the  revelation,  chap.  xx.  4-6,  that  the 
risen  and  glorified  saints  are  to  sit  on  thrones  and  reign  with 
him  during  the  period  denoted  by  the  thousand  years  of 
Satan's  imprisonment ;  and  the  prediction,  Daniel  vii.  18, 22, 
27,  that  at  Christ's  second  coming  and  reception  of  the  earth 
as  his  empire,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the 
kingdom  and  possess  it  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  to  be  there- 
fore one  of  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  the  proofs 
Christ  is  to  give  of  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  redeemed 
from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  and  enjoyment  of  his  confidence  in 
their  righteousness,  their  wisdom,  and  their  love.  No  more 
august  expression  of  his  approval  and  trust  could  be  made, 
than  that  he  is  thus  to  associate  them  with  himself  in  the  rule 
of  the  world,  and  invest  them  with  power,  and  assign  them 
agencies  that  demand  unerring  intelligence,  unfaltering  rec- 
titude, unfailing  benignity.  What  a  purification,  enlarge- 
ment, and  sublimation  of  spirit  it  bespeaks  !  Wliat  vast- 
nesB  of  knowledge  I  what  spotlessness  of  justice  and  truth  I 
what  perfection  of  love !  Who  can  contemplate  it  without 
awe  at  the  dignities  and  glories  that  await  us,  without  won- 
der and  gratitude  at  the  riches  of  Christ's  grace  1 

These  promises  thus  disclose  to  us  in  very  impressive  forms 
the  love  with  which  Christ  is  to  regard  his  redeemed,  and 
yield  us  glimpses  clearer  and  more  far-reaching  than  any 
others  of  the  dignities,  employments,  and  beatitudes  that  are 
to  mark  their  endless  existence.  It  was  the  greatness  of  the 
change  that  was  thus  to  be  wrought  in  their  being  and  cha- 
racters ;  it  was  the  grandeur  of  the  resemblance  to  Christ,  the 
intimacy  of  relation  to  him,  the  dignity  and  the  activity  in  his 
service,  and  the  lofty  bliss  to  which  they  were  to  be  exalted, 
that  made  his  coming  and  institution  of  his  kingdom  here 
the  object  of  such  earnest  and  almost  impatient  desire  to 
the  believers  of  the  first  age.  How  sadly  has  the  church 
of  late  lost  sight  of  these  sublime  futurities  I  Not  only  these 
august  rewards  with  which  the  Redeemer  is  to  crown  those 
whom  he  is  to  glorify  at  his  coming,  but  his  coming  it&eli^ 
and  reign  on  the  earth,  have  fallen,  in  a  great  me«iwvc^«j^'c^'a^ 
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the  interest  and  the  faith  of  multitudes  who  bear  his  name. 
The  utterance  breathed  so  earnestly  from  the  apostle's  lips, 
as  he  gazed  on  these  approaching  wonders,  ^^  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,"  is  now  heard  from  only  here  and  th^e  one  who 
looks  for  the  "  glorious  appearance  of  our  Saviour.''  If 
viewed  aright,  however,  it  would  be  desired  as  fervently  by 
all,  as  it  was  by  those  in  the  first  ages,  to  wliom  its  glories 
were  so  fully  disclosed.  If  the  warning  was  at  that  time 
appropriate  to  the  forgetful,  how  much  more  is  it  to  the  in- 
diflRerent  and  unbelieving  of  this  period,  to  whom  his  advent 
is  so  near?  "  Remember,  therefore,  how  thou  hast  received 
and  heard,  and  hold  fast  and  repent.  If,  therefore,  thou 
shoiildst  not  watch,  I  will  come  to  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou 
canst  not  know  in  what  hour  I  will  come  to  thee." 


Art.  IV. — ^The  Indo-Sybian  Chuboh. 

BY  REV.  J.  FOBSYTH,  D.D. 

TRADmoN  relates  that,  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  church  had  been  fully  established  at  Jerusalem,  the 
apostles  went  forth  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  in  the  regions 
severally  allotted  to  them  by  divine  command,  or  by  mutual 
arrangement.  For  example,  Andrew,  it  is  said,  visited  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea;  Bartholomew  went  to  Arabia, 
Philip  to  Phrygia,  and  Thomas  to  India.  How  much  or 
how  little  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  New  Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject,  beyond 
the  general  statement,  that  they  "  went  every  where  preach- 
ing the  word  ;"  and  the  first  century  furnishes  no  witnesses 
who  were  personally  cognizant  of  the  facts.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  some  one 
of  those  heroic  heralds  of  the  gospel  may  have  penetrated 
as  far  into  the  East,  as  others  did  into  the  "West.  In  both 
directions  there  were  teeming  millions  sitting  in  darkness, 
and  commerce  had  opened  well  frequented  pathways,  ren- 
dering the  Orient  and  the  Occident  equally  accessible  to  the 
Christian  evangelist. 
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That  Thomas  or  any  other  apostle  ever  honored  India 
with  his  presence  may  be  questioned,  but  there  is  little  room 
to  donbt  that  the  churcli  was  planted  in  India  during  the 
primitive  ages  of  faith.  In  the  second  century  there  came 
to  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  a  cry  for  help  so  loud  and 
nrgent,  that  no  less  a  man  than  Pantaenus,  the  founder  of 
the  renowned  school  of  that  city,  and  the  teacher  of  CJlemens, 
Origen,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  that 
age,  was  induced  to  spend  some  years  of  missionary  labor 
in  India.  How  long  he  remained  in  this  country,  and  what 
were  the  fruits  of  his  visit,  are  questions  which  we  have  no 
means  of  answering.  "We  only  know  that  he  went  to  the 
East,  and  after  some  years  returned  to  his  old  post  in  the 
Alexandrian  school.* 

A  few  centuries  later,  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness to  the  fact  that  numerous  churches  existed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Southern  India,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
viz.  that  of  Cosmas  the  topographer.  He  was  an  old  sea 
captain  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
Indian  trade,  and  had  made  many  voyages  to  the  far  east 
But  wearying,  at  length,  of  the  risks  and  perils  of  commerce 
and  the  ocean,  he  had  sought  a  quiet  resting-place  in  an 
Egyptian  monastery,  and  he  spent  his  latter  yeai-s  in  writing 
a  woit  entitled  Topographia  Christianaj  in  which,  with 
much  monkish  nonsense,  is  mixed  a  great  deal  of  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  a  shrewd  and  observing  traveller. 
"There  is,"  says  Cosmas,  "  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  (Cey- 
lon), a  Christian  church,  with  ministers  and  believers. — In 
the  Malabar  country,  also,  where  pepper  grows,  there  are 
Christians,  and  also  in  Calliana,  as  they  call  it,  there  is  a 
bishop  who  comes  from  Persia,  where  he  was  ordained." 

From  the  account  of  Cosmas,  it  also  appears  that  at  this 
period  these  Indian  churches  were,  like  himself,  Nestorian  in 
gympathy  and  opinion,  if  not  in  formal  ecclesiastical  connex- 
ion. We  may  consequently  infer  that  they  had  retained,  up 
to  this  time,  the  faith,  the  discipline,  and  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  primitive  ages  in  a  ranch  larger  measure  than  the  domi- 

■ —  ,  —  ...     —  _         _    _ -^— ^^— 

^  Dr.  Borton  thinks  that  PantadnuB  went  to  Arabia;  but  there  is,  it  seem* 
to  j»%  deeUiTe  proof  that  he  went  to  India,  in  the  writings  of  l\ia  f^^otvNjt 
papil,  OUmenM  Alex. — Sircmata,  i^  629,  Pottei^s  ed. 
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Dant  chorchee  of  the  West  Cnring  Beveral  iiu 
tnrieB  the  NeEtoriaDB  and  the  Jacobites  spreid  **'intiilT« 
with  a  wonderful  energy  and  Bucoees  over  the  TUt  ragioBi 
of  central  and  eastern  Asia,  until  their  nnmben,  at  cot 
period,  were  computed  to  Borpaaa  both  the  Greek  lacl  ImSb 
coiiuuunions.  They  wore  not,  indeed,  exempt  frota  A* 
Hiiperstitions  and  the  will  worship  of  the  BO-called  ^thoBfl 
church ;  in  cheee  respects,  they  f<^  far  belov  the  Novatiu^ 
Faulicians,  and  other  Puritans  of  those  early  wwituriai. 
Still,  they  must  hare  had  no  BinaU  share  of  the  Hving  eaafg 
of  true  religion,  since  they  exhibited  bo  much  miauoaiiy 
zeal,  and  so  boldly  uufurled  the  banner  of  the  erom  in  the 
presence  of  barbariana  and  idolaters.* 

The  chief  centres  of  NestoriaiL  activity  and  iuflnenoewapa 
iu  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  In  many  of  the.  great  aties  of 
those  countries,  e.  g.  Nisibis,  Edeeea,  Seleada,  Babylon, 
thorc  were  Nestorian  seminaries,  whose  alamni  were  soit 
forth  to  gather  new  churches  from  among  the  heathen,  or 
to  strengthen  those  already  planted.  This  may  aerre  to 
flei:'i.>LiLit  for  the  Syrian  character  of  the  churches  on  i3ie 
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Christian  community,  which  hailed  his  arrival  as  that  of  a 
brother  in  the  faith.  Little  did  they  dream  that  these 
**  brethren,"  so  cordially  welcomed,  before  many  years  had 
passed,  would  subject  them  to  forms  of  intolerant  cruelty, 
such  as  neither  Malay  nor  Moslem  had  ever  dreamed  of. 
De  Oama  made  some  conquests,  and  thns  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Portuguese  power  in  India,  which  was  soon  ex- 
tended and  compacted  b}'  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque,  who 
captured  Goa  in  1510,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
dominions  of  Portugal. 

At  this  period  the  Malabar  coast  was  divided  among 
numerous  petty  princes.  The  chief  traders  were  Mahome- 
dans,  who,  though  hardly  amounting  to  a  tithe  of  the  gene- 
ral population,  jjossessed  great  influence,  and  were  much 
courted  by  the  three  most  powerful  rajalis  of  Colaster,  Cali- 
cut, and  Cochin.  The  Christians  seem  to  have  had,  at  one 
time,  a  prince  of  their  own,  who  ruled  over  a  considerable 
territory ;  but,  though  at  the  time  of  De  Gama's  arrival, 
they  were  the  subjects  of  the  native  rajalis,  they  enjoyed 
various  political  immunities  secured  to  them  by  a  charter 
engraven  on  three  tablets  of  brass.  The  Christian  popula- 
tion must  have  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand,  as 
in  one  of  the  provinces  occupied  by  them,  they  are  said  to 
have  had  fourteen  hundred  churches.  They  were,  at  all 
events,  so  numerous  that  they  had  a  military  force  of  their 
own,  and  if  any  of  their  various  civil  or  social  privileges 
were  invaded,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  them  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  whole  region  in  which  these  Christians  dwelt,  and 
where  their  descendants  are  still  found,  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  delightful  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  Except  along 
the  foot  of  the  mighty  Himalayas  in  the  far  north,  in  no 
part  of  Hindostan  is  the  scenery  more  magnificent,  or  the 
climate  more  diversified — ranging,  as  it  does,  from  that  of  the 
torrid  to  that  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  district  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Neelgherry  mountains,  which  lift  their 
peaks  some  8^000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  are  now  the 
great  sanatarium  of  southern  India.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try between  these  mountains  and  the  coast  exhibits  the  most 
varied  scene  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  winding  streams,  which 
clothe  the  valleys  with  perpetual  verdure.    TVi^  -wooSa  y^^ 
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dnce  pepper,  cinnamon,  frankincense,  and  mMaj  otfier  uO' 
matic  gums;  while  the  eidea  of  the  moantaim,  alnHnt  to 
their  very  summits,  are  covered  with  fbreets  of  teak  or  dw 
Indian-oak,  the  best  ship  timber  in  th«  woild.  '*'Ib»  flnt 
view  of  tilts  Cliristian  churches  in  the  sequestered  region  of 
Hindostan,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  visited  them  in  1806, 
"  connected  with  the  idea  of  their  tranqoii  dorBtion  for  to 
many  ages,  cniiiiot  fail  to  excite  pleasing  emotioiia  in  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  The  form  of  the  oldest  baildingiJa  not 
nnlikc  that  of  eoine  of  the  parish  churches  in  England;  tbo 
style  in  both  being  of  Saracenic  origin.  They  have  sloping 
roo&,  pointed  arcli  windows,  and  buttresses  sopporting  Iho 
walls.  The  beams  of  the  roof  being  exposed  to  'riew,  a^eo^ 
namented  ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  and  altar  is  g 
and  frett<;d.  Most  of  the  churches  are  bnilt  of  ■ 
stone,  squared  and  polished  at  the  quariy,  and  are  of  datfr 
hlc  construction;  the  front  wall  of  the  largtet  strDCturea 
being  six  feet  thick.  Tlie  bells  of  tlie  churches  are  cast  in 
the  foundries  of  the  conntry ;  some  of  them  are  of  lai^  di- 
;ii(i  Iluvo  inscHptions  in  SyrJac  and  Mala' 
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mental  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christianity,  viz. : — 1.  Of  the 
Trinity,  as  defined  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  without  the 
damnatory  clanses.  2.  Of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  3.  Of  salvation  by  faith  alone  in  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men.  Such  is  the 
snbstance  of  the  creed  of  the  ancient  Malabar  church  ;  but 
her  position  will  be  better  understood,  and  her  affinity  with 
the  true  Catholic  church  of  all  ages  will  be  more  distinctly 
discerned,  when  we  consider  the  dogmas  and  usages  which 
she  rejected,* 

1.  She  did  not  recognise  the  Pope^a  mpremacy.  On  the 
contrary,  so  soon  as  these  Christians  came  to  know  the  Bo* 
man  church,  they  abhorred  her  as  Antichristian,  and  utterly 
rejected  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  universal  jurisdiction. 
Until  the  Portuguese  landed  they  had  never  even  hoard  of 
such  a  personage ;  and  when  they  did  luaru  that  he  assumed 
to  be  Ae  vicar  of  God  and  head  of  the  church  on  earth, 
they  at  once  declared  that  he  must  be  Antichrist. 

2.  She  maintained  that  the  Chxircli  of  Rortie  had  cor- 
rupted  the  true  faUh^  by  making  the  word  of  Gk)d  of  none 
effect,  and  by  imposing  many  human  inventions  upon  the 
consciences  of  men.  The  Malabar  Christians  stoutly  resisted 
every  Komish  novelty,  so  long  as  they  had  any  freedom  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves. 

3.  She  denied  the  dogma  of  tranaubstantiation.  The 
books  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  says  Qouvea,  the  Portu- 
guese historian,  "  contained  enormous  errors  against  this 
holy  sacrament."  .  These  "  enormous  errors  "  consisted  in 
their  maintaining  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  eucharist,  and  thus  rejecting  the  notion  of 
an  ctctual  presence  as  an  absurd  figment. 

4.  She  condemned  the  adoration  of  images  as  idolatry. 
Except  the  figure  of  a  cross,  not  an  image  was  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  Syrian  churches  prior  to  the  arrival  of  De 
Gkma. 

5.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  intercession  of  saints.  She 
held  that  the  souls  of  departed  saidts  are  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness, but  will  not  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  until 

*  Tlie  reeordi  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  from  which  our  facts  are  gathered, 
win  be  foand  in  HcugKi  HUtory  of  ChrUtianity  in  IruUii,  il  28-129. 
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after  the  resnrroction.  Gonrea,  of  coonei  pronaaneM  tint 
"  ao  enormona  error,"  BtrikiDg,  as  it  does,  at  ike  root  of  I 
dogma,  which  has  bronght  millioiu  of  money  into  the  tn*- 
sury  of  Rome. 

6.  She  had  never  eo  much  rb  heard  of  pmrgaUmy,  and 
could  Dot  comprehend  what  the  Fopieh  priests  meant,  irbn 
they  talked  nbout  it 

7.  Slie,  of  coarse,  knew  as  little  of  nuu$ea  and  prmifm 
far  the  dead. 

8.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  eastreme  unelion. 

9.  She  had  never  heard  of  avneular  eonfetaiimf  and 
when  the  tiling  was  first  proposed  to  Her  memben,  ^lej 
shrank  from  it  with  the  atmost  horror,  as  they  wdl  nd|^ 

10.  Her  oUrgy  married  aa  freely  as  laymen ;  and  thB 
wives  of  the  former  vvn  held  in  such  honor,  diat  Aa^ 
took  precedence  of  nil  other  women  on  all  ocoaaiona,  and  fal 
all  places. 

11.  She  recognised  only  two  saoramsnts,  via.  b^rtum 
and  the  Zord'a  supper. 

12.  In   baptism  there  was  no  hdy  oil  naed,  but  water 
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17.  She  recognised  only  two  orders  in  the  ministry^  viz. 
presbytera  or  priests,  and  deacons.* 

There  are  various  other  usages,  some  of  them  being  retained 
by  the  church  of  England  as  relics  of  those  five  or  six  centu- 
ries which  she  designates  as  "primitive  antiquity,"  e.  g. 
Boioing  at  the  name  of  Jesus^  with  which  the  Indo-Syrian 
churches  were  wholly  unacquainted. 

Such  were  the  faith  and  the  order  of  the  church  of  Malabar 
viewed  on  their  negative  side;  and,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  truths  she  maintained,  as  well  as  the  errors  she 
rejected,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  she  was  one  of  the 
purest  branches  of  the  churcli  in  medisdval  times.    If  her 

*  It  18  surpri&iDg  that  bo  good  a  man  as  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  his 
exeeasiYe  Eeal  foi*  prelatio  episcopacy,  should  have  allowed  himself  to  make 
first,  a  disingenuous  statement  on  this  point,  and  next,  a  nusrepresentation 
of  a  fact  attested  hj  the  Romish  ecclesiastics.  In  the  first  edition  of  his 
Christian  Researches,  p.  148,  he  says  **  that  these  Hindoo  Christians  main- 
tained the  order  and  dUcipliiut  af  a  rac^dar  church  ufuh>T  JSpiaeopal  jurtMdie- 
twfC*  Then,  on  p.  149,  he  gives  a  list  of  errors  abjured  by  the  Syrian 
elergy  at  the  Synod  of  Diamper.  Among  these  *'  errors,**  he  says^  was  this, 
*^  thiit  they  had  no  other  orders  or  names  of  dignity  in  the  church  than 
iitkof^f  priett,  and  deacon**  Now,  this  last  is  a  positiye  misstatement,  proTed 
to  be  such  by  tlie  Records  of  the  Synod ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  fact 
by  supposing  that  Dr.  B.  got  his  information  at  second-hand,  or  quoted  from 
memory.  In  the*  third  session  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  yarious  old  Syrian 
books  are  condemned,  and  ordered  to  be  destroyed — among  which  was  "  the 
Book  uf  Orders,  wherein  it  is  said  that  there  are  only  two  orders,  diaeonate 
and  priesthood***  The  Indo-Syrians,  who  were  unsubdued  by  Rome,  and 
whom  Dr.  B.  visited  in  1806,  confessed  to  him  "  that  they  were  in  a  dege- 
MTttte  state  compared  with  their  forefathers** — that  "customs  had  been 
iatrodooed  in  the  later  centuries'*  which  were  unknown  in  the  older  and 
purer  times.  Yet  Dr.  B.  testifies  that  he  found  "  ruling  elders'* — t.  «.  lay 
elders,  as  they  are  sometimes  called — in  these  Syrian  churches.  The  Acts 
and  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper  prove  conclusively  that  the  '*  order 
•od  discipline  of  a  regular  Episcopal  church**  were  unknown  until  then ;  for 
one  of  the  ohief  objects  of  this  Synod  was  to  set  up  such  an  order  and 
discipline. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  attention  was  called  to  the  misstatement  noticed  above» 
tod  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  Christian  Researches  he  corrected  it,  as  we 
liaTe  been  assured,  though  unable  to  verify  the  fact  by  a  personal  ezamina- 
tioD  of  it  But,  after  his  death,  somebody  took  it  upon  him  to  canoel  the 
eorrection,  and  restore  the  old  misrepresentation  to  its  place  1 

Mr.  Hough,  though  an  Episcopalian,  candidly  states  the  case  as  it  is 
{Hist  il  16);  but  he  adds,  in  a  note,  with  a  charming  simplicity,  **  it  does 
not  appear  why  the  order  of  bishops  is  omitted  here.**  He  then  proceeds  to 
"eonjeeiare'*  the  eanae  of  the  puizling  phenomeuon. 
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membership  had  been  place*!  in  cirmniBtancefl  eltniUr  to 
those  of  the  faithful  mountaineers  of  Piodmont.  hpr  hietwy 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  as  mournful  and  ae  fjlorious  as 
theirs.  But  perKOciition  unto  death  was  one  of  the  triaU  of 
faith  and  love,  to  which  she  does  not  ni)pear  to  have  Wn 
Biibjected,  for  some  centnriefl  prior  to  tiie  advpnt  of  the 
Portogiieae. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  woa  the  influence  upon 
the  Indo-Syrian  chnrch  herself,  of  the  fiiith  nnd  polity » 
which  she  nominally  adhered)  How  did  her  interior  con- 
dition compare  with  her  creed?  Tlio  destrnction  of  her 
ancient  archives  by  the  riithlees  bigolry  of  Ritmo  rcndont 
it  impossible  to  give  so  full  and  satisfactory  an  ansu~vr  la 
this  question  as  coidd  be  desired.  Still  the  unwitting  testi- 
mony of  her  eneniies  shows  that  here  as  everywhere  elw 
the  world  over,  the  truth  in  Jesua  vindicated  its  divinity 
by  its  influence  on  the  moral  character  and  social  condition 
of  those  who  professed  it.  The  Syrian  Christians  wi-ru  d» 
tiuguished  from  nil  iLo  oilier  iuhfibltants  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  by  physical  as  well  as  moral  traits ;  they  arc  said  to 
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It  may  be  said,  that  however  pnre  the  creed  of  the  Indo- 
Syrian  charch,  her  spiritual  life  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb, 
B0  we  have  no  evidence  of  that  aggressiveness  which  is  one 
of  the  invariable  marks  of  a  healthy  Christianity.  The  pure 
g;06pel,  where  it  comes  with  power,  is  like  leaven ;  its  law 
IB  diffusion ;  it  perpetually  seeks  to  make  inroads  on  the 
Idngdom  of  darkness,  and  to  bring  men  into  its  own  mar- 
FellouB  light,  even  at  the  risk  of  bonds  and  death.  This  is 
true.  And  we  know  too,  that  a  rigid  orthodoxy  may  exist, 
while  there  is  much  more  of  formalism  than  practical  godli- 
tiess  among  those  who  profess  it  So  it  may  have  been,  so 
it  no  doubt  V)<i%  to  spme  extent  with  the  church  in  ques- 
tion. Yet  when  we  remember  the  history  of  modern  mis- 
uons,  especially  of  those  within  Mohammedan  countries, 
ire  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  Syrian  church  did  not 
ittempt  to  win  fresh  conquests  for  the  cross,  in  the  presence 
>f  two  such  mighty  powers  of  darkness  as  Brahminism  and 
blamism.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  missionary  in  any 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  making  any  direct  effort  for  the 
conyersion  of  a  Mohammedan,  until  the  i*ecent  enactment 
>f  a  law  of  toleration.  We  once  asked  an  eminent  person 
xuinected  with  the  missions  to  the  east,  how  this  was  to  be 
explained.  "Why,"  said  he,  'Uo  ask  such  a  man  to  be- 
x>me  a  Christian,  was,  in  effect,  to  ask  him  to  lose  his  head." 
&.nd  therefore,  unless  we  censure  ourselves,  we  cannot 
liarshly  judge  the  Syrian  church  of  India,  if,  in  her  circum- 
itances,  she  regarded  the  door  of  missionary  enterprise  as 
ihnt,  and  concluded  that  the  utmost  she  could  hope  to  do, 
iraa  to  maintain  her  own  ground,  and  hold  fast  her  own 
ntegrity. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  after  their  settlement  on  the 
must  of  Malabar,  the  Portuguese  were  too  intent  upon 
Tade,  and  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  money  and  pleasure, 
to  think  much  about  tlie  recovery  of  heretics,  or  the  subju- 
a^on  of  the  heathen  to  the  dominion  of  Holy  church. 
Even  Uie  friars,  whom  the  government  with  a  pious  zeal 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  took  care  to  send  to  tiiese  new 
settlements  in  the  east,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
were  far  more  anxious  to  build  and  endow  splendid  con- 
vents for  their  various  oixlers,  than  to  win  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith.    Hence  when  Francis  Xaviet  \awd^4  ^ 
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Goa,  in  1543,  he  discoTsred  that  his  own  fluiiutrjuun:  van 
as  fit  objects  of  bis  misaionary  labon  as  the  beirtitMB  IImbi- 
eelves.  In  fact,  they  were  utterly  deniandiced ;  and  -Xsncr 
must  liBve  felt,  that  it  was  a  prepoeterous  taak  to  undertake 
the  conversion  of  Pagan  or  Moelem  to  a  religion  wboM 
professors  indulged  in  vicea  of  which  even  the  heathan  wnt 
ashamed. 

The  first  attempts  to  bring  the  Malabar  Ohristians  nta 
the  communion  of  Rome  were  made  in  1545,  by  tho  Cords- 
Irers  of  tlie  order  of  St.  FranclB.  Don  Juan  Albnqnerqiw, 
the  first  bishop  of  Ooa,  waa  a  member  of  this  order,  ntd 
having  liad  liis  attention  turned  to  the^  churchea,  he  •< 
friar,  named  Vincent,  whom  the  historian  Gkmvea  d 
Bs  "  a  great  man  of  Ood,"  to  inquire  into  their  < 
and  to  induce  thera,  if  poesihle,  to  recognise  the  Papal  m- 
premacy.  Father  Vincent  waa  welcomed  hy  them  m  a 
Christian  minister,  and  was  allowed  to  preadi.  in  tbdr 
churclies  until  they  comprehended  the  real  object  c^  hii 
visit.  Finding  tbat  he  could  neither  coax  nor  coerce  the 
rli,ingeil  his 
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way  was  opened  for  their  using  against  her  that  old  weapon, 
"divide  and  conquer,"  which  they  have  so  often  employed, 
on  so  niany  fields,  and  with  such  deadly  effect.  Believing 
that  they  could  make  an  easy  conquest  of  the  flock  if  its 
chief  pastor,  Mar  Joseph,  were  out  of  the  way,  a  plot  was 
contrived  to  secure  this  end,  and  he  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Portugal,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed,  on  any  condition,  to  return  to  the  east.  Mar  Jo- 
seph,  like  St  Peter  at  Antioch,  seems  to  have  "dissem- 
bled" somewhat  at  Lisbon.  At  all  events,  the  managers  in 
Portugal,  being  satisfied  with  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  or 
misonderstanding  the  orders  from  Goa,  sent  him  back  to  his 
old  post.  Meanwhile  a  Syrian  successor,  Mar  Abraham, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  ground,  and  thus  the  door  was 
opened  for  Jesuitism  to  work  for  the  aocomplishment  of  its 
designs,  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
the  mutual  rivalry  of  these  two  men,  neither  of  whom  pos- 
sessed the  unbending  integrity  and  heroic  courage  which,  at 
this  juncture,  were  the  qualities  pre-eminently  needed  in  the 
leaders  of  the  Syrian  church.  Both  of  them  appear  to  have 
acted  on  the  principle  of  "  doing  at  Rome  as  the  Romans 
do,"  of  dealing  with  Jesuits  as  Jesuits  deal  with  others. 
They,  howevy,  soon  found,  to  their  sorrow,  that  they  were 
rude  tyroe  in  the  hands  of  masters  perfectly  accomplished 
io  all  the  arts  of  chicanery  and  intrigue.  Poor  Mar  Joseph, 
by  recognising  the  Pope,  and  by  coming  back  to  India 
under  Papal  authority,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  in 
a  Jesuit  net  Fancying  that  his  difficulties  were  at  an  end, 
after  his  return-  from  Portugal,  he  began  to  preach  to  his 
people  their  old  Syrian  faith,  but  he  was  speedily  roused 
from  his  dream  by  an  imperious  summons  to  appear  at  Goa 
and  answer  to  the  charge  of  heresy.  He  was  foolish  enough 
to  obey,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  but  his  fate 
18  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history. 

The  chief  instrument  in  bringing  the  portion  of  the  Syrian 
church  which  finally  succumbed,  under  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
was  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa.  He  arrived  in  India  in 
1597,  armed  with  all  the  Papal  powers  necessary  to  effect 
the  conquest  But  his  first  efforts  did  not  promise  much. 
Mar  Abraham,  who  had  been  exalted  to  the  high  dignity  of 
(Bomish)  Archbishop  of  Angamale,  showed  signs  of  rela^js^ 
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to  the  old  Syrian  faith  ver;  soon  after  lie  htiA  rtwclied  bis 
"see;"  and  as  deiith  approached,  he  threw  off  all  dis^iiM. 
The  luensuies  adopted  by  Menezea,  in  regard  to  the  BQcces- 
sion,  BO  inflained  the  Syrian  churches  that  they  held  what 
we  would  call  a  "convention"  of  their  catlniiura, or  paslois, 
and  ruling  elders,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  tliey  would 
steadfastly  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith  and  discipline, 
and  that  no  Bomisli  priest  should  be  admitted  into  ibdr 
chnrches.'  Tiiey,  in  fact,  entered  into  a  covenant  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  all  present 
boond  tliemeelves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  udhere  to  it  And 
if,  at  this  time,  they  had  poeaessed  a  leader  of  unflincbiDg 
courage,  of  unwavering  principlfr — one  who,  with  iiilelU- 
gence  and  piety  combined  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
crafty  foe  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  these  Syriant 
might  have  opposed  their  enemy  with  sncceea,  and  perhaps 
have  won  a  world-wide  fame  as  the  Covenautere  of  India. 

Finding  that  big  negotiations  with  the  Syrians  were  not 
yielding  much  fruit,  he  determined  to  visit  them  iit  person. 
The   viceroy  and   clergy  of  Goa,  alarmed   for   his.  eafet; 
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Cochin,  where  he  was  received  by  the  authorities  with  all 
honor,  and  sent  a  message  to  tlie  Syrian  archdeacon  to  meet 
him  at  this  place,  that  they  might  confer  together  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

The  poor  Syrians  hardly  knew  what  to  do  in  this  emer- 
gency, when  their  Cattanars  and  principal  laymen  were 
called  together  for  consultation  by  the  archdeacon.  They 
were  afraid  for  their  pepper  trade,  they  were  afraid  for 
their  religion,  they  were  afraid  to  comply  with  the  summons 
of  Menozes,  they  were  afraid  to  offend  him.  A  sort  of 
eompromise  was  concluded.  The  archdeacon,  under  a 
strong  escort,  should  go  to  Cochin  ;  and  the  archbishop,  if  he 
came  among  them,  sliould  be  allowed  to  say  maas  in  their 
churches,  but  if  he  attempted  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, he  was  to  be  sturdily  opposed.  Menozes,  of  course, 
intended  to  visit  them.  He  did  so.  He  went  to  Vappi- 
cotta,  and  preached  a  sermon  there  from  John  x.  1,  in  which 
he  tried  to  show  that  none  were  true  pastors  but  those  who 
entered  by  "  the  door "  of  the  Roman  church.  Gouvea 
says  that  this  sermon  was  so  full  of  pious  sentiments  as  "  to 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Portuguese  and  natives."  The 
latter  may  have  wept,  but  it  is  probable  that  their  tears 
were  produced  by  the  dreaded  power  rather  than  by  the 
"  piety  "  of  the  preacher. 

After  he  had  propounded  to  the  Syrians  the  startling 
doctrine  that  their  venerated  Cattanars  or  Pastors  were 
"thieves  and  robbers,"  Menozes  desired  them  to  assemble 
the  next  day  that  he  might  administer  to  them  the  rite  of 
Confirmation — a  rite,  of  which  they  were  up  to  this  time 
wholly  ignorant,  and  one,  which  they  evinced  no  desire  to 
accept.     He  also  explained  to  them  on  this  occasion  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  of  which  they  had  never  before 
heard.    The  only  real  converts  he  made  at  Vappicotta  were 
two  Syrian  youths,  whom  the  Jesuits  were  training  for  the 
priesthood.     Overcome  by  the  seductive  kindness  of  Meno- 
zea,  they  became  the  open,  and  apparently  the  sincere  ad- 
herents of  Bome.     His  success  was  insignificant  in  point  of 
numbers;  but  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  was  inserted, 
which)  in  due  time,  he  was  certain  that  he  could  drive  tri- 
umphantly home.     He  next  went  to  Paree — the  capital  of 
a  province  containing  a  large  body  of  Synaa  C\\t\^Xa^xv^^ 
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who  had  already  niaoifeeted  a  decided  repagnance  to 
Popery,  both  to  its  doctrioeB  and  ite  prBClices. 

Menozea  was  received  by  the  SyriaDs  of  Pareo  wiUl  a 
cold  respect,  and  wfts  allowed  the  use  of  their  churcbee  a&ii 
pulpit".  They  listened  in  silence  lo  his  sermons;  butwkenlM 
urged  tliem  to  be  '■confirmed,"  their  patience  was  exliaosted, 
and  they  vehemently  cried  ont  tliat  they  would  never  sub- 
mit to  the  indignity  of  being  contirnied  by  liim  ; — thai  il 
was  no  sacrament,  nor  in  any  sense  one  of  Christ's  institn- 
tionp,  but  an  invention  of  the  Portuguese  to  make  Uiea 
slaves,  by  "setting  a  mark  on  their  foreheads  tind  giving 
them  a  box  on  tlie  ear; — that  they  would  not  endure  it, nor 
allow  him  to  touch  their  own  beards,  or  their  wivee'  and 
daaghtere'  faces.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  tbe  Boinisb 
archbishop  from  place  to  place,  and  to  describe  the  treat- 
ment with  which  he  met.  The  failure  of  his  mission  ww  » 
obvious,  and  the  tngulle  to  which  he  was  occasionally  ex- 
posed were  so  displeasing  to  the  Portuguese,  lliat  l^y 
begged  him  to  abandon  the  field  and  return  home. 

But  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  canae  he  ]»ewi6(cd  in 
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the  old  rule  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  that  no  one  is  bound 
to  keep  an  engagement  made  with  heretics. 

We  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  describe  the 
snccessiye  steps  and  the  various  methods  by  which  the 
crafty  and  unprincipled  prelate  accomplished  his  designs ; 
how  he  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  native  rajahs,  and 
bribed  the  Syrians  with  money,  or  dazzled  them  with 
pompous  ceremonies,  or  terrified  them  with  threats.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  the  poor  archdeacon  was  finally 
bronght  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Menozes,  and  to 
utter  the  confession  as  hypocritical  as  it  was  blasphemous : 
— '^  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,'' 
etc,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  subscribe  a  certain  creed 
which  Menozes  had  drawn  up.  Before  subscribing  the 
creed,  the  archdeacon  suggested  that  on  account  of  certain 
Christians  not  so  well  instructed  as  they  should  be,  and 
until  the  meeting  of  the  synod  soon  to  be  called,  it  would 
be  best  that  his  subscription  should  be  in  private.  Menozes 
deemed  it  prudent  to  comply ;  but  as  he  had  good  reason 
to  regard  his  convert's  faith  as  very  slender  and  unsettled, 
he  took  special  care  to  guard  against  the  ill  consequences  of 
a  subsequent  recantation. 

The  synod,  which  it  was  agreed  to  hold  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Synod  of  Diamper — a  town  not  far  from  the 
Portagnese  garrison  of  Cochin,  and  selected  by  Menozes 
for  this  very  reason.  It  assembled  on  the  20th  June,  1599, 
and  consisted  of  173  ecclesiastics  and  660  procurators  of  the 
people ;  and  it  remained  in  session  nine  days.  It  was  opened 
with  a  solemn  mass  by  the  archbishop  in  person.  But  it  is 
uimeceflBary  to  detail  its  proceedings.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  its  declared  purpose  was  '^  the  extirpation  of  errors  and 
heresies  out  of  the  Malabar  church,"  and  its  final  result  was 
to  force  Bomanism  upon  all  who  were  driven  or  deluded 
into  an  acceptance  of  its  decrees,  All  persons  who  had 
anything  to  "  propose  for  the  glory  of  Gk)d,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church,"  were  invited  to  come  forward  ;  but 
Menoaes,  who  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  occasion, 
waa  too  shrewd  to  submit  their  proposals  to  a  free  discus- 
sion and  a  free  vote.  Worthless,  in  one  view,  as  the  decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Diamper  therefore  are,  \t\  a.xvo\Xv^T  «»^^^\. 
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they  are  of  great  value — Ui«y  eliow  what  pojiery  ia,  and 
what  the  old  Indo-Syrian  chorcli  was. 

The  solemn  tarce  vas  terminated  by  the  ptiblic  and 
formal  adoption  of  the  decrees,  or  their  Hiiliscription  l»j"  tha 
eccleaiaaties  and  laynieu  who  had  "  assisted"  at  the  ^noiL 
Tliis  was  not  accnm]ili3hed  witliont  opposition  hy  the  «ow^^ 
ling  Cattsnare,  but  their  lioetilily  was  OT'crcomo  by  tlie  gift* 
and  tlie  threats  of  the  archbishop,  and  last  and  host  of  all, 
by  a  miraSe  which  Gonvea  deacribes  and  attesti).  A  heaTy 
rain  had  been  fnlling  for  Bomc  days,  and  the  -weAlherww 
Buclk  that>it  seemed  as  if  the  procession  could  not  leave  tlio 
church  within  wJiich  it  was  sheltered.  The  person  Iioldinf; 
the  crucifix  stepped  to  the  door,  and  alarmed  by  the  de- 
scending flood,  said  it  was  manifest  that  the  union  juet  made 
was  displeasing  to  God.  Menoze=,  however,  ordered  the 
procession  to  move,  when,  "  no  sooner  was  tlie  troes  taken 
from  the  porch  than,  marvellous  to  relate,  the  rain  ceaiicd, 
and  the  weather  became  the  tiiiest  in  the  world."  Kot  a  man 
was  wet,  not  c-vl-ii  (he  cross-benrer  who  headed  tlie  pnwet- 
siou:  the  murmurs  of  the  Cattanars  were  hoahed  br  Uie 
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became  litde  better  than  that  of  their  Komanized  brethren. 
In  1663  the  death-blow  was  given  to  the  Portuguese  power 
in  India  by  the  Dutch.  Cochin  was  captured,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  poor  Syrians  were  greatly  raised  by  this  event; 
but  the  Dntch  on  the  Malabar  coast  were  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  affairs  to  concern  themselves  about  the 
native  Christians.  A  glorious  opportunity  was  thus  lost  for 
winning  real  conquests  to  the  Cross  in  that  dark  land.  Tl\e 
Indo-Syrian  church  gradually  assumed  the  form  and  position 
in  which  we  now  find  it — that  is  to  say,  it  was  divided  into 
two  reciprocally  hostile  branches,  one  of  which  recognises, 
while  the  other  refuses,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  attention  of  English  Christians  was  first  turned  to 
these  distant  and  ancient  churches  in  1724,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Syrians,  with 
a  view  to  their  employment  as  helpers  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing India.  It  was  hoped  that  they  would  be  important 
allies  in  the  blessed  enteiprise  of  winning  the  Indies  to 
Christ.  But  it  was  soon  found  that,  instead  of  lending  aid 
to  spread  the  light,  they  were  in  much  need  of  the  light  \ 
themselves.  Although  opposed  to  wearing  the  yoke  of 
Borne,  tliey  were  not  exempt  from  that  evil  leaven  of  super- 
stition which  had  made  Rome  what  she  is.  This  attempt 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  Indo-Syrian  church,  and  to 
strengthen  the  things  that  remained  in  her  and  were  ready 
to  die,  was,  perhaps,  too  soon  abandoned,  and  the  Reformed 
churches  of  the  West  became  even  oblivious  of  her  exist- 
ence, until  the  publication  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  Christian 
Researches,  in  1808.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Englisii 
missionaries  have  been  at  work  among  the  cliildren  of  these 
ancient  churches ;  and  we  would  fondly  hope  that,  though 
80  long  dormant,  they  may  yet  be  aroused  to  win  for  them- 
selves a  share  in  the  coming  glories  of  that  day  when  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  shall  wave  in  triumph  over  all  these 
magnificent  regions,  from  the  spicy  groves  of  Ceylon  to  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Himalayas. 
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Abt.  y. — A  Dbsionatiok  ahd  ExraBmrar  or  tbb 
OF  Isaiah,  CHAf^iBS  XLIX.^  Ii.^  amd  TJ, 

A  NKw  sei-ies  o(  prophedeB  now  begins  diat  twt  eqw- 
cially  of  the  Kessiab,  liis  appointment  bjr  Ood  to  hia'cffiM, 
the  reception  he  was  to  meet  from  men,  his  desth  id  azpfft- 
tidii  of  sin,  his  glorification,  the  rejection  the  glad  tidingi 
of  hia  n-ork  were  for  a  time  to  meet;  tiie  anbaiivoo  at 
length  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Gtentilea  to  hia  avay,  and  d» 
final  redemption  and  blesBedneBS oftbe world  nnderhisreigiL 

Cliapier  XLIX.  The  prophet  fiivt  annoaDcea  to  the  diriant 
nations  the  appointment  of  the  Heauah  to  hia  office^  md 
intimates  tliat  for  a  time  Ua  tnie  natnre  ia  to  be  eoneaalad 
tromtbeeyeeof  men,  TB.  1-3.  ITieMeeBiahthenpnidielBthrt 
his  labor?  in  that  state  to  bring  men  to  aalvBtion,  wan  to 
prove  fruitless,  vs.  i.  Jehovah  responds,  that  the  Menali, 
though  BO  tmsticcesefnl  with  the  Israelitea,  will  ytX  be  f^ori- 
tied;   that   the  redemption  of  the  Gentiles  that  ia  to  be 
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2.  Metonymy  of  islands  for  their  inhabitants.  The 
islands  addressed  were  those  of  the  west,  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  familiar.  It  is  the  Messiah  who  speaks ;  the 
Gentiles  are  the  nations  whom  he  addresses,  and  his  an- 
nouncement is,  that  he  is  to  be  of  human  birth,  and  that  he 
is  from  the  first  moment  of  his  life  to  be  called  of  God 
and  consecrated  to  his  office. 

3.  Comparison.  "  And  he  has  placed  (made)  my  mouth 
like  a  sharp  sword,"  vs.  2.  The  resemblance  of  his  mouth 
to  a  sharp  sword,  was  in  the  office  it  was  to  fill :  as  the 
instrument  of  destruction.  As  a  sharp  sword  is  the  imple- 
ment of  wounds  and  death  to  those  who  are  struck  by  it, 
80  the  truths  Christ  was  to  proclaim  by  his  mouth,  and  the 
sentences  he  was  to  utter-against  his  enemies,  were  to  carry 
death  to  them.  And  this  accords  with  the  import  of  a  sharp 
two-edged  sword  proceeding  from  his  mouth.  Rev.  xix.  21, 
88  the  instrument  by  which  he  slew  his  enemies  at  the  great 
battle  of  God  Almighty  at  Armageddon.  It  indicates,  ac- 
cordingly, that  one  great  office  the  Messiah  was  to  fill,  was 
to  reprove  and  condemn  hostile  men. 

4.  Hypocatastasis.  "  In  the  shadow  of  his  hand  he  hid 
me,"  vs.  2.  "  Hiding  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand,"  is  put 
for  concealing  his  nature  and  purpose  in  a  measure,  or 
withholding  him  from  the  full  manifestation  of  himself  and 
exercise  of  his  function^,  and  signifies  especially  that  he  was 
not  at  first  to  act  in  his  sphere  as  Judge  and  executor  of 
Tengeance  on  his  enemies. 

6.  Comparison.  "  And  he  placed  (made)  me  as  a  polish- 
ed arrow,"  v.  2.  Here  his  whole  person — not  his  mouth  or 
hand  simply — ^is  compared  to  a  polished  arrow.  The  like- 
ness, as  before,  consists  in  the  office  he  is  to  fill  as  executor 
of  judgment:  and  implies  that  he  is  to  be  to  his  enemies, 
what  a  polished  arrow,  that  is,  an  arrow  with  a  sharp  me- 
tallic point,  is  to  an  enemy  who  is  pierced  by  it. 

6.  Hypocatastasis.  "  In  his  quiver  he  has  hid  uie,"  vs.  2. 
Hiding  in  that  mode,  is  put  for  concealing  his  office  as 
avenger,  by  delaying  his  entrance  on  it;  and  signifies  that 
the  Messiah  was  for  a  time  withheld  from  his  functions  as 
Jndge  and  destroyer,  and  like  an  arrow  that  is  laid  up  in  a 
quiver,  for  use,  when  needed,  was  to  be  reserved  for  that 
part  of  his  work,  to  a  day  at  a  considerabV^  d\^V»xic^^  ix^xsi 
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his  birth.  And  theee  predictioDB  w«e  Terified  in  fait  ain- 
istry.  His  Deity  and  Meeaahahip  were  slmoat  whoUy  hid- 
den from  men  for  thirty  yean  from  his  birtli,  and  the  gmt 
acts  lie  13  to  exert  of  jndging  and  inflitting  Timgiunn  in 
his  enemies,  were  postponed  to  hia  second  eoming. 

"And  he  said  iinto  me,  Thou  artmy  aervant,  Wamorof 
God,  in  wlioni  I  will  he  ^orified,"  vs.  8.  lliat  the  naiM 
Israel,  should  here  ^e  rendered  according  to  its  liteial  aann 
Warrior  of  God,  not  as  the  denomioatiTe  of  Han  people  d»- 
scended  from  Jiicob,  admite,  we  think,  of  no  reaaonable  dfr 
hate.  It  is  applied  to  bim  as  descriptive  of  faia  oAeeai 
Judge  and  avenger  of  his  enemies,  already  indicated  by  dw 
comparison  of  his  tnoath  to  a  sharp  aword,  an4  ^og  ^uk 
person  lo  a  polished  arrow,  and  ascribed  to  him  in  tke 
vision  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  which*  he  ia  exhibited  as  oob- 
ing  to  judge  and  make  war,  with  a  sharp  aword  proceeding 
from  his  moiitli,  with  which  he  smites  the  nations  and  slayi 
the  remnat)t  of  his  enemies,  xix.  11, 15,  21,   ■ 

This  use  of  the  term  is  legitimate.  It  is  applied  to  Ja- 
cob.    It  is  niitunil,  suited  to  the  occa^o  and  cMitext,  and 
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• 

The  Messiah  now  responds  to  this  assurance  that  Jehovah 
shall  be  glorified  in  him.  ^'  And  I  said,  I  have  labored  in 
vain :  for  naught  and  vanity  I  have  spent  my  strength. 
Bnt  my  right  is  with  Jehovali,  and  my  cause  with  my 
Gk)d,"  vs.  4.  This  is  a  prediction,  doubtless,  of  the  ill-suc- 
cess of  his  ministry  with  Israel  at  his  first  advent.  His 
labors  to  bring  that  people  to  an  acknowledgment  and  ac- 
ceptance of  him  as  the  Messiah  were  vain.  The  priests,  the 
ralers,  and  the  people,  instead  of  receiving,  rejected  him, 
and  pat  him  to  death  as  an  impostor  and  blasphemer  in 
arrogating  the  title  and  office  of  the  Messiah.  That  rejec- 
tion, however,  was  no  proof  of  his  ultimate  failure  in  his 
work.  His  right  as  Messiah  was  with  Jehovah,  and  his 
work  with  him,  to  be  recognised,  and  vindicated,  and  made 
eflScacioQS  at  a  future  time. 

7.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  eyes  for  the  mind, 
or  person.  "  And  now  saith  Jehovah  (who  formed  me  from 
the  womb  to  be  a  servant  to  himself,  to  restore  Jacob  to 
him ;  and  Israel  is  not  gathered ;  and  yet  I  shall  be  honored 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovali,  and  my  God  is  my  strength) ;  he 
said :  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  servant 
to  raise  np  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israel.  I  have  given  theo  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles, 
that  my  salvation  may  be  to  the  end  of  the  earth,"  vs.  5,  6. 

8.  Metaphor,  in  denominating  the  Messiah  a  light 

The  restoration  of  Israel  was  to  be  but  a  slight  part  of  the 
work  the  Messiah  was  to  accomplish.  His  purposes  of 
mercy  towards  the  Gentiles  were  far  more  extensive.  He 
was  to  be  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  to  them  ;  shedding  the 
light  of  redemption  on  their  darkness,  and  extending  the 
blessings  of  salvation  to  the   most^  distant  of  their  tribes. 

Though,  to  be  ignominiously  rejected,  at  his  advent,  by  the 
priests  and  rulers  of  the  Israelites,  a  sliort  time  only  was 
to  pass  ere  he  was  to  be  accepted  and  acknowledged  by 
other  potentates  of  the  earth.  ''Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the 
Bedeemer  of  Israel,  his  Holy  One,  to  him  who  is  despised 
in  soul,  to  him  whom  the  nation  abhors ;  to  a  subject  of 
mlers ;  kings  shall  see  and  rise  up  ;  princes,  and  bow  them- 
selves, for  the  sake  of  Jehovah,  who  is  faithful,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  who  has  chosen  thee,"  vs.  7.  The  Messiah  is 
the  person  who  was  to  be  vehemently  do&pl^^d  ^\i^  ^Voit- 
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red ;  and  the  Israelites  the  imtion  who  were  to  dt»pue  Ami 
abhor  liim.  Rising  up  is  the  act  \>y  which  kings  cxims* 
their  homage,  and  bowing  tlint  by  which  princes  pay  theire. 
These  acts  of  acknowledgment  and  gnbmission  were  I'l  be 
for  the  Bake  of  Jehovah,  who  is  faithful,  the  Holy  one  of 
Israel,  wiio  has  chosen  the  Messiah  ;  that  is,  they  were  on 
the  one  hand  to  spring  from  the  conviction  that  the  Mi-f»^taii 
is  truly  the  person  whom  Jehovah  has  oppointo'l  to  bt'  ihc 
Redeemer  of  the  world ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
to  be  in  order  to  the  verification  of  Jehovah'g  iirediclions 
and  promises.  Having,  in  the  0"veiiatit  with  tiie  R«dv*Hier, 
pledged  the  submission  of  tht!  rulers  of  the  world  to  Im 
sceptre,  he  will,  for  the  sake  of  his  faithfulnoss,  accomplish 
it.  These  predictions  began  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  first  pM- 
mulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  h?ive  received  a  vast  ve^ifiCI^ 
tion  throngh  eighteen  hundred  yeare. 

The  tiino  is  to  come,  iiowever,  when  the  proiuiste  nf  the 
redemption  of  Israel  shall  also  bo  accomplished. 

9-  Hypocatastaeie,  in  the  iubstitution  of  raising  np  the 
earth  for  restoring  it  from  its  rnin.     "Thus  saith  Jehovah, 
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springs  of  water  shall  he  lead  them,"  vs.  9,  10.  This  pre- 
diction is  parallel  to  chap.  xxxv.  6,  7,  xli.  18,  and  xliii.  19. 
They  are  not  to  be  conducted  through  deserts  like  those  at 
the  sooth,  east,  and  north-east  of  Palestine  ;  but  waters  are 
to  gush  forth  in  those  wastes,  and  the  wilderness  is  to  be  set 
with  groves  and  forests,  and  changed  to  verdure  and  fruit- 
fulness,  that  they  may  find  food,  and  their  flocks  and  herds 
pasturage  at  every  stage  of  their  journey. 

"  And  I  will  make  all  my  mountains  for  the  way,  and  my 
roads  shall  be  high,"  vs.  11.  Mountains,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  be  barriers,  will  be  so  changed  that  the  returning 
hosts  shall  traverse  them  ;  and  the  roads  across  vales  and 
gorges  thrown  up  so  as  to  be  safely  and  easily  passed. 
There  is  a  similar  prediction,  chap.  xxxv.  8.  Their  restora- 
tion from  their  exile,  like  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  is 
to  be  attended  by  stupendous  miracles,  that  shall  show,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  he  is  theJl*  Redeemer,  and 
impress  the  nations  with  awe. 

"And  behold  these  shall  come  from  afar;  and  behold 
these  from  the  north,  and  from  the  sea,  and  these  from  the 
land  of  Sinim,"  vs.  12.  Tliis  restoration  is  to  be  universal. 
By  those  who  are  to  come  from  afar,  may  be  meant  those 
who  are  to  come  from  parts  of  the  earth  then,  and  for  ages 
after,  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  such  as  this  continent,  and 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans,  more  remote 
from  Palestine  than  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa,  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Those  from  the 
sea,  and  the  north,  are  those  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Europe,  Western  and  North-western  Asia ;  and 
those  from  the  land  of  Sinim,  or  China,  as  is  supposed  by 
many,  those  from  the  remote  east. 

11,  12,  13.  Personifications  in  summoning  the  heavens, 
earth,  and  mountains  to  acts  and  affections  that  are  proper 
only  to  intelligent  beings.  "  Shout  O  heavens,  and  rejoice 
O  earth,  and  let  the  mountains  burst  into  song ;  for  Jehovah 
has  comforted  his  people,  and  he  will  have  mercy  on  his 
afflicted,"  vs.  13.  This  is  an  instance  in  which  the  apos- 
trophe and  the  personification  are  united  in  the  same  ex- 
pressions. This  is  to  be  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  joy  and 
thankfulness.  All  nature  is  to  share  in  it.  The  joy  is  not 
to  be  expressive  oi  exultation  simply.    It  \ft  lo\>^  ^  ^w^^^V 
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g;ratitade,  of  adoring  ascriptions  to  Grod  of  power,  and  iril- 
dom,  and  fAithfiilness,  and  mercy ;  all  natioiu  are  to  ihtn 
ID  it.  It  is  to  be  the  chant  of  a  wonderiog,  admiring,  and 
rejoicing  world. 

14.  Metonymy  of  Zion  tat  the  people  of  Ood  rending 
there.  "And  (yet)  Zion  said,  Jehovah  haa  fonaken  me, 
and  the  Lord  haa  forgotten  me."  vs.  14.  This  is  a  predictioB 
of  tlie  disco  11  rageiiieut  and  anguish  of  the  true  worahippen 
among  the  Israelites  during  the  period  that  was  to  paaafroin 
the  several  dispcrBions  of  that  nation  to  their  final  reittm- 
tion  by  the  Messiali,  They  were  uttered  by  Jeremiah  in 
his  Lamentations  over  tlie  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  oq>- 
tivity  of  her  people  by  the  Babylonians;  and  by  Aaaph* 
Fsalm  Ixxiv.  1-11,  Ixzrii.  7-9;  and  they  are  exhibited  by 
baiah  as  uttered  by  the  nation  generally,  chap.  zL  ST, 
"  Why  sayest  tlion,  O  Jacob,  and  speakeet,  O  Israel,  my  w^ 
is  hid  from  Jehovah,  and  my  j  udgment  will  pass  away  from 
my  Qod."  And  thia  will  be  the  feeling  probably  of  the 
Israelites  who  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  wilt  be  dis- 
appointed for  a  time  in  the  expectation  that  the  Hesriih 
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of  the  nation  as  having  already  returned  to  Jernsalem, 
according  to  Zechariah  xiv.  1, 2,  and  the  city  asetill  infested 
by  enemies,  who  had  conquered  and  wasted  it. 

16, 17.  Comparison.  "  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about  and 
see ;  all  of  th,em  are  gathered  together ;  they  are  come  to  thee. 
As  I  live,  saith  Jehovah,  all  of  them  thou  shalt  put  on  as  an 
ornament,  and  bind  them  like  the  bride,"  vs.  18.  The  resto- 
ration is  to  be  spontaneous  and  universal ;  and  all  who  return 
are  to  be  received  as  welcome  and  honorable  accessions. 
They  are  to  be  to  those  who  first  return,  or  who  occupy  the 
capita),  what  her  marriage  dress  is  to  a  bride — an  ornament 
that  sets  oft*  her  beauty,  and  bespeaks  the  dignity  and  joy- 
ousness  of  the  new  relation,  on  which  she  is  entering. 

"  For  thy  ruins,  and  tliy  wastes,  and  thy  land  of  desolation 
(that  is  desolated,  large  as  it  is)  it  shall  be  too  narrow  for  the 
inhabitants ;  and  thy  devonrers  shall  be  far  away.  Again 
shall  they — thy  sons  who  wast  childless — say  to  thee :  The 
place  is  too  narrow  for  me.  Come  near  (to  each  other; 
making  room)  that  I  may  dwell,"  vs.  19,  20.  The  sons  of 
tlie  childless  one,  are  the  sons  of  "  the  daughter  of  Zion," 
who  from  the  slaughter  and  exile  of  her  sons,  thought  her- 
self childless.  This  passage  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  their 
constructions  who  attempt  to  allegorize  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  as  a  mere  representative  of  their  conversion,  or 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  the 
church  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven  too  narrow  to  accommodate 
those  who  are  to  be  converted  in  the  first  years  of  the  millen- 
nium. And  what,  moreover,  on  that  view,  can  the  ruins  and 
wastes,  and  desolate  tracts  of  Palestine  signify  ?  Are  there 
any  analogous  wastes  in  Christ's  heavenly  kingdom}  Are 
there  to  be  any  in  his  millennial  church,  when  all  nations  are 
to  come  and  worship  him,  and  all  individuals,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  are  to  know  him  ? 

"  And  thou  (the  daughter  of  Zion — the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital)  shalt  say  in  thine  heart ;  who  has  begotten  these  for 
met  I  was  bereaved  and  barren ;  an  exile  and  a  banished 
one.  And  these,  who  brought  up?  Behold,  I  was  left 
alone :  These,  where  were  they?"  vs.  21.  The  speaker  here 
IB  the  daughter  of  Zion :  that  is  the  population  of  Jerusalem, 
considered  as  the  mother  of  the  nation ;  her  sons  are  the 
exiles,  returning  from  distant  countries^  and  oc^e^v^^Vii^  >^^ 
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wastes  and  desolate  places  of  the  Holy  land,  of  whoM  fOr 
istence  she  had  liad  no  knowledge  be&m.  She  is  Mtomibad 
at  their  multitnde,  greatly  transcendiog  what  ihe  bad  ai^ 
posed  must  bo  the  limita  of  Bucb  aa  exiled  aad  blighted 
nation ;  and  wonders  where  snch  thitmging  hosts  can  bm 
been  reared.  It  is  to  make  a  aad  plnnge  ioto  the  absnd, 
to  convert  this  inimitable  picture  of  Uie  aorpriae  and  wondw 
of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  at  the  nomberB  of  tbeir  natiaa 
who  are  to  fill  their  land  at  thia  final  reatorstioii  from 
dispersion,  into  utterances  of  astonishment  by  the  redeemed 
in  the  skies  at  the  crowds  of  ^raalites  or  Oentiles  who  dull 
be  converted  at  the  iirst  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  the  ena- 
menceinent  of  Christ's  millennial  reign,  and  TiTpnurifrns  cf 
uncertaintj,  respecting  the  antbor  of  their  renorattonl  T«t 
this  is  but  one  of  countless  inaptitndes  and  eoleciams  in  whid 
they  involve  themselves  who  attempt  by  allegorisstioo  to 
wreet  this  and  otiier  similar  passages  from  the  prediction  cf 
the  restoration  of  Israel,  to  a  prophecy  of  the  entranoe  of 
Cientiles  into  the  Christian  cburcb.  On  their  theoiy, 
Citrist's  kingdom  in  its  highest  form,  whether  on  earth  or 
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thee ;  and  shall  lick  the  dost  of  thy  feet,"  vs.  23.  Acting 
as  nnreing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers  is  put  for  exercising 
an  analogous  care  of  tenderness  and  love  that  is  suitable  to 
the  sphere  of  kings  and  queens.  Bowing  with  the  face  to 
the  earth  is  used  to  denote  the  most  reverential  homage ; 
and  licking  the  dust  of  the  feet,  the  abject  submission  which 
conquered  enemies  are  compelled  to  render.  This  indicates 
that  the  signals  by  which  Jehovah  is  to  call  the  nations  to 
aid  in  restoring  his  people  to  their  land  are  to  be  such  as  to 
impress  them  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  exiles 
whom  he  calls  are  indeed  his  chosen  people,  and  to  cause 
them  to  be  regarded  with  awe  and  submission,  as  exalted 
to  peculiar  relations  to  God,  and  invested  with  prerogatives 
above  all  others.  Ko  such  homage  could  be  paid  to  persons 
who  had  no  other  distinction  than  that  they  were  renewed 
by  the  Spirit,  and  had  become  members  of  the  Christian 
church. 

^  And  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  and  that  they 
who  trust  in  him  shall  not  be  ashamed,"  vs.  23.  The  visible 
manifestations  Jehovah  the  Messiah  will  make  of  himself, 
and  the  miracles  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love  he  will  work  in 
the  redemption  and  re-establishment  of  the  Israelites  in 
their  national  land,  will  be  such  as  to  impress  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Zion  and  all  with  the  profoundest  conviction  that  he  is 
Jehovah;  and  the  full  and  wondrous  verification  of  all 
his  promises  to  his  covenant  people  will  inspire  them  with  a 
lofty  and  adoring  realization,  that  they  can  never  be  disap- 
pointed who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

24.  Comparison  of  drunkenness  by  blood  with  drunkenness 
by  wine.  ''  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty  ;  and 
shall  the  captivity  of  the  righteous  (the  righteous  captives) 
be  delivered  ?  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Even  the  captives 
of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken,  and  the  prey  of  the  terrible 
shall  be  delivered  ;  and  I  will  contend  with  those  who  con- 
tend with  thee,  and  I  will  save  thy  sons ;  and  I  will  make 
thy  oppressors  eat  their  (own)  flesh  :  and  as  with  new  wine 
they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  blood.  And  all  flesh  shall 
know  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour,  and  that  thy  Re- 
deemer is  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,"  vs.  24-26.  This 
indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  here  addressed 
are,  at  the  time  of  their  redemptioui  to  b^  vm  \ii:^^  V\^\A  ^'l 
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powerfnl  and  oppressive  ccmqneron,  aeoordblf  fa>  th*  p 
diction  (Zech.  xiv.  12-15),  And  that  they  an  to  ba  d  " 
by  a  terrible  overtlirow  and  slangbter  of  tbeir  t 
is  foreshown  in  that  pruphecy,  in  Isuah  Irri.  16*lt^  ad 
Kev.  xix.  11-21.  This  prophecy  is,  in  like  manner,  innapibk 
of  allegorization.  For  what  can  oppreason  eating  thdrom 
flesh,  and  becoming  drank  vilh  their  hlood,  denote  ia  a 
spiritual  relation  1  And  who  are  the  migfa^from  wkoH 
the  captives  are  to  be  takes,  and  the  tenible  from  wbaB 
the  prey  is  delivered,  if  the  deliverance  ia  merely  apilitu^ 
and  by  regeneration  ?  Is  Satan  the  captor ;  and  ia  he  the 
oppressor  who  is  to  eat  his  own  flesh  and  become  dmnk 
with  his  own  blood  {  Sneh  are  the  revolting  enms  fa 
which  they  entangle  themselves  who  attempt  to  put  aridt 
the  grammatical  sense,  and  sabstitnte  an  all^orieal  one  ii 
its  place. 

Tlie  prophecy  tlins  stretches  over  the  period  from  At 
first  to  the  second  advent,  foreshowiog  the  birth  of  iba 
Messiah  ;  iiis  office  of  avenger;  liis  rejection  by  land;  tbs 
offer  of  saSvation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  ita  acceptance  1^ 
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the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorcement,  whom  I  have  put 
away :  or  who  is  he  among  my  creditors  to  whom  I  have 
sold  yon  ?'*  vs.  1.  Divorcing  and  selling,  acts  of  a  husband 
towards  a  wife,  are  put  for  an  analogous  rejection  by  God  of 
iBniel  as  his  chosen  people.  The  question  implies  that  the 
Israelites  had  charged  God  with  rejecting  them,  instead  of 
their  having  revolted  from  him,  and  exhibited  their  aposta- 
sies and  their  miseries  as  the  consequence  of  his  having 
violated  his  covenant,  in  place  of  their  spontaneous  revolt. 

8.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  motlier. — ^Those  whom  the 
Messiah  addresses  are  those  who  were  to  enjoy  his  ministry 
at  his  incarnation ;  and  those  whom  he  denominates  their 
mother,  the  generation  from  whom  they  descended,  that 
first  apostatized ;  their  ancestors  in  revolt  and  in  rejection 
by  the  Most  High. 

4,  5,  6.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  sold,  mother,  and  put 
away. — "  Behold,  for  your  sins  have  ye  been  sold  ;  and  for 
your  transgressions  has  your  mother  been  put  away,"  vs.  1. 
Sold  and  putting  away — acts  of  a  husband  towards  a  wife, 
are  used  by  a  metaphor  to  express  the  analogous  acts  of 
Jehovah  in  inflicting  and  punishing  their  ancestors  who  first 
revolted  from  him  and  reared  their  children  in  rebellion. 

"  Why  did  I  come,  and  there  was  no  man  ?  (Why) 
did  I  call,  and  there  was  none  that  answered?"  vs.  2. 
This  refers,  doubtless,  to  the  rejection  Christ  was  to  meet  in 
his  mission  to  the  Israelites  at  his  incarnation.  ^'  He  came 
to  his  own  (chosen  people),  and  his  own  (as  a  people) 
received  him  not."  The  rulers  of  the  nation  publicly  and 
officially  rejected  him,  and  denounced  him  as  a  false  Messiah. 

7.  Hypocatastasis. — "Is  my  hand  shortened — shortened 
that  I  cannot  redeem  ?  And  is  there  with  me  no  power  to 
deliver  ?"  vs.  2.  Shortening  the  hand,  by  which  it  would 
be  inadequate  to  reach  an  object,  or  handle  it  with  effect,  is 
pat  for  inability.  Had  they  rejected  him  because  he  was 
unable  to  save  them  ?    Ko ;  his  power  is  unlimited.^ 

^*  Behold  in  my  rebuke  I  will  dry  up  the  sea.  I  make 
rivers  a  desert  Let  their  fish  dry  for  want  of  water,  and  die 
of  thirst,"  vs.  2.  It  was  he  who  wrought  similar  miracles  at 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  at  Jordan,  in  the  march  of  the  Israelites 
to  Canaan,  and  he  is  to  have  the  like  power  ^  at  his  advent 
over  all  the  realms  of  nature. 

roL.  xn. — NO.  m.  29 
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8.  Motnphor  in  tbe  aae  of  clotlie. — "  I  will  clotliij  the 
heavens  in  blackness,"  vs.  3.    That  is,  they  shall  be  bUck. 

9.  Hypocalastasia  in  the  use  of  eackclotb  iu  placa  of 
tlie  hnea  of  moarniiig  or  sadness. — "  And  sackcloth  I  will 
make  their  covering,"  yb,  3.  That  is,  he  will  intercept  tlia 
light  of  the  sun,  and  fill  the  stiee  with  &  gloom  that  Bhall  be 
to  the  world  what  sackcloth  is  to  the  cliaalened  and  sorrow- 
ing who  wear  it.  This  answers  to  tlio  prediction  of  the  dark- 
ening of  the  sun  at  his  second  coming.   Matt.  xxiv.  2il,  30. 

10, 1).  ITjpocataatasesinthesohstitntion  of  the  tongnefor 
the  persuasive  address  of  the  learned,  and  of  wakuniiig,— 
tliRt  is,  rousing  tlie  ear,  for  rousing  the  raind  to  altealion. 
"  The  Lord  Jehovah  has  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  Ifiarned, 
He  will  waken  in  the  morning,  in  the  morning  bo  will 
woken  for  me  the  ear,  that  I  may  huar  like  the  taught,"  vs. 
4.  That  is,  that  I  may  listen  with  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  receiving  knowledge.  The  Messiah  here  speaks  of 
himself  during  his  ministry,  and  in  vindication  of  hunself 
from  the  charge  he  was  to  meet  from  the  Jewish  priests  and 

t-iiUh     i\\at    lie    wQQ    not    tlin   niiiH^F    nor   a    •..A.ia<»«».  t,^^ 
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not  a  complex  person,  as  some  assume ;  and  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  prophecy  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself,  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  exclusively  relating  to  him ;  not  to  Israel, 
as  those  interpreters  imagine,  or  to  the  Christian  church,  of 
irhich  he  is  the  head. 

14.  Comparison.  "And  the  Lord  Jeliovah  will  help  me. 
Therefore  I  am  not  confounded.  Therefore  have  I  set  my  face 
as  a  flint.  And  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed,"  vs.  7. 
The  consciousness  of  Jehovah's  approval  and  support  was  to 
sustain  him  under  that  ignominious  treatment  from  men. 
He  was  to  be  sure,  in  the  darkest  moments  of  his  trial  and 
humiliation,  of  his  acceptance  by  Jehovah,  and  final  vindi- 
cation from  the  dishonors  that  were  heaped  upon  him. 

15,  16.  Hypocatastases,  in  the  use  of  stand  up  together 
and  draw  near,  for  an  appeal  to  the  Judge.  "  Near  is  my 
justifier.  Who  will  contend  with  me?  Let  us  stand  up 
together.  Who  is  my  adversary  ?  Let  him  draw  near  to 
me,*'  vs.  8.  This  is  a  prediction  that  his  cause  was  to  be 
perfectly  clear ;  that  no  one  would  oppose  him  whose  testi- 
mony would  bear  a  scrutiny.  And  this  was  verified  at  his 
trial,  when  none  but  false  witnesses  could  be  obtained  to 
accuse  him  of  evil ;  and  his  condemnation  was  founded  on 
his  avowal  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 

17.  Comparison.  "  Behold,  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  help 
me.  Who  is  he  that  will  condemn  me?  All  they,  like  the 
garment,  shall  grow  old.  The  moth  shall  devour  them," 
VB.  9. 

18.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  moth  for  an 
analogous  agent,  or  cause,  that  should  destroy  them. 
Though,  in  their  triumph  they  should  seem,  to  the  eye  of 
man,  to  be  stronger  than  the  Messiah,  whom  they  put  to 
death,  yet  their  apparent  victory  would  be  but  for  a  moment. 
Tlieir  subordination  to  him,  and  their  helplessness  would  soon 
appear.  Tliey  would  waste  away  and  perish  under  the  re- 
sistless influence  of  the  destroying  causes  to  which  the  curse 
of  sin  subjected  them,  as  garments  that  are  old  are  con- 
sumed by  the  insects  that  prey  on  them ;  a  prophecy  that 
met  a  fearful  verification  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  share 
of  the  rejectors  and  murderers  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  insur- 
rections and  wars  by  which,  in  the  reigns  of  K^to  ^xv^Sl^^Rt 
pasian^  Jerusalem  was  ravaged,  and  at  \engl\\  o^er^xo^Tv* 
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19,  20,  21.  Hypocatastaees,  in  tlio  snbstitntJon  of  dark- 
DOBS  and  no  light  for  llie  aDalogons  want  of  kDOwledgn ;  and 
leaning  npon  God,  for  confidence  in  hira,  "Who  anion)* 
you  is  a  fearer  of  Jeliovali,  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  liie 
servant— who  walketh  in  darknesa  and  there  ia  no  liglil 
to  IiiiiiJ  Let  tiim  trnst  in  the  nuine  of  Jehovaii,  and  lean 
upon  his  God,"  vs.  10.  Thie  was  designed  to  enpporl  llio 
faith  of  the  disciples  and  other  followers  of  Christ,  who,  be- 
lieving in  him,  yel,  from  their  imperi'ect  knowledge,  were 
perplexed  and  overwhelmed,  for  Ihe  moment,  by  the  aboM 
he  suffered  at  the  bar  of  Caiapbas  and  Pilate,  hia  condem- 
nation, and  bis  death.  The  person  addressed  ia  a  fearer  of 
Jehovah  who  hearkens  to  the  voice  of  liia  servant,  the  Mes- 
siah, and  yet  walks  in  d&rknese  at  the  period  of  hie  buffet- 
ing, sconrging,  and  crucifixion,  and  sees  no  light ;  thai  is,  is 
baffled  and  confounded  by  that  tei'minatlon  of  his  miaion, 
and  while  he  lies  in  the  sepulchre,  knows  not  how  to  recon- 
cile it  with  his  Messiahsbip  and  the  verification  of  the  great 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  of  Christ  himself,  respect- 

ino.   liifi  rpitrn    r,n    ttip    llirnno   nf  David,  nni)    iwUinntion  ol 
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their  kindling  a  fire,  and  surrounding  themselves  with 
sparks,  is  put  for  inventing  and  embracing  false  views  of 
the  reason  of  Christ's  rejection,  condemnation,  and  death, 
and  attempting  to  justify  themselves  in  condemning  and 
crucifying  him  as  a  false  Messiah.  The  permission  to  walk 
in.  the  light  of  the  fire  and  sparks  they  were  to  kindle  is  a 
prophecy  that  they  would  be  left  to  their  delusions ;  and 
the  prediction,  "  in  pain  ye  shall  lie  down,"  is  a  prediction 
of  the  doom  to  endless  destruction  they  were  to  meet  from 
the  risen  Messiah,  Judge,  and  Avenger,  when  he  should 
snnunon  them  to  his  bar. 

Tliis  chapter  thus  presents  one  of  the  most  minute  and 
graphic  pictures  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  treatment  the 
Messiah  was  to  meet  at  his  first  advent — ^his  rejection  by 
lihe  Israelites,  his  vindication  of  himself  from  their  accusa- 
tions; his  subjection  to  mockery,  buffeting,  and  scourging; 
his  calmness,  patience,  and  trust  in  God  under  those  inju- 
ries ;  and  the  acknowledgment  and  justification  he  was  to 
receive  from  Jehovah ;  with  srracious  counsels  to  his  disci- 
pies  in  that  dark  hour,  and  fore  warnings  of  judgment  to  his 
enemies. 

Chapter  LI.  The  preceding  chapter  closes  with  an  intima-' 
tion  that  the  fearers  of  Jehovah  who  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
the  Messiah  were  to  walk  in  great  darkness,  and  need  strong 
fiedth  in  Jehovah  and  the  direct  support  of  his  arm  to  sustain 
them ;  and  a  forewarning  that  those  who  followed  the 
promptings  of  their  own  evil  hearts,  and  relied  on  their  own 
devices  for  safety,  would  be  overwhelmed  with  misery. 
Those  threatened  evils,  it  is  seen,  from  this  chapter,  were 
the  desolation  of  their  capital  and  country,  and  their  disper- 
sion, vassalage,  and  misery,  for  a  long  tract  of  ages,  among 
the  nations. 

Jehovah,  first  to  recall  them  from  discouragement  and 
despair  to  hope,  reminds  them  of  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, by  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  be  the  God  of  his 
seed  for  ever,  vs.  1,  2.  Next,  he  promises  that  he  will  re- 
store Jerusalem  from  her  ruin,  and  the  land  of  the  covenant 
from  its  desolation,  vs.  3.  He  forewarns  the  nations  who 
might  regard  liim  as  having  abandoned  his  covenant  with 
Israel,  that  he  will  yet  justify  all  his  dealings  witli  his  re- 
Tolting  people,  and  fulfil  all  his  promises  to  lU^m^  n^.  ^t-^. 
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He  warns  the  obedient  among  the  Isimelitea,  not  ti  luad 
the  reproaches  and  threats  of  their  enemies,  tb.  Y,  8.  Tht 
prophet  now  appeals  to  Jehovah  to  interpose  for  tlunr  m- 
CDC,  and  foretells  their  exalting  retnm  at  length  from  exfla 
to  their  national  land,  va.  9-11.  Grod  next  expoetailBtei «i& 
them  for  forgetting  that  he  is  their  God  and  deliTenr,ni 
12-16.  lie  at  last  depicts  tlie  desolation  and  hopeleiKMi 
to  which  the  iuhahitants  of  Jerusalem  are  to  be  rediieed,n. 
17-20:  and  snuotinces,  that  lie  will  at  length  ta^theof 
of  sonow  and  suffering  from  their  lips,  and  canae  it  to  1m 
drunk  Ly  their  enemies,  va.  21-23. 

1.  Apostroi>hc.  "  Hearken  onto  me,  ye  that  seek  aflar 
righteousness,'^  vb.  1.  Th^  who  seek  after  righteonaneH, 
are  tlioEc  doubtless  who,  in  the  dose  of  the  preceding  eh^ 
ter,  are  called  fearers  of  Jehovah  and  h^i^enera  to  ^ 
voice  of  his  servant — "  who  walk  in  darkneas  and  tee  no 
light."  And  thcj  are  to  hearken  to  expoetnlationB  and 
promises,  warningii  and  revelations,  that  were  snited  to  dien 
anil  sustain  tlicni  in  faith  throngh  the  darkneea  and  aeeming 
liopcIesBiicss  tli;it  wore  for  ages  to  overshadow  their  natun. 
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wonid  be  the  God  of  that  nation  for  ever,  and  they  should 
be  his  people,  and  that  he  would  give  them  the  land  of 
Canaan  for  an  everlasting  inheritance.  By  Abraham's  be- 
ing called  one — is  meant  his  being  called  as  an  individual ; 
that  is,  while  yet  without  offspring. 

4,  5.  Comparisons.  "  For  Jehovah  has  cheered  Zion : 
he  has  cheered  all  her  wastes;  he  has  made  her  wilder- 
ness like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord ; 
joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  in  ber;  thanksgiving  and 
the  voice  of  melody,"  vs.  3.  This  implies  that  Jerusalem 
was  to  become  a  ruin,  and  the  land  of  Israel  a  waste  and  wil- 
derness ;  and  it  predicts,  not  only  that  they  shall  be  restored 
from  the  blight  and  desolation  with  which  they  were  to  be 
smitten ;  but  that  they  shall  be  raised  to  a  perfection  and 
gorgeousness  of  beauty  Hke  that  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  it 
was  formed  by  the  Creator;  and  as  it  is  a  literal  prediction, 
it  is  to  be  literally  fulfilled.  There  is  no  trope  in  it  except 
the  comparison  :  and  in  that  figure,  the  names  of  the  things 
compared  are  always  used  in  their  literal  sense.  Tliat, 
therefore,  which  is  to  be  cheered  and  njade  like  Eden  and 
the  garden  of  God,  is  the  ruin,  the  wilderness,  and  the 
desert  of  Zion.  Tliere  is  no  room  for  an  allegorical  mean- 
ing. It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  by  which  the  language 
is  used,  to  construe  Zion,  as, — instead  of  Zion, — the  represen- 
tative of  the  Gentile  church. 

6,  7.  Apostrophes.  "  Attend  unto  me  my  people,  Give 
ear  to  me  my  nation;  for  the  law  sliall  go  forth  from  me; 
and  I  will  cause  my  judgment  to  rest  (remain  settled)  for 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,"  vs.  4. 

8.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  light,  for  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  a  prediction  of  new  revelations  and  institutes 
that  were  to  be  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the 
Israelites,  and  refers,  doubtless,  to  the  good  news  of  salva- 
tion by  Christ,  and  the  appointments  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. Tliat  the  judgments  were  to  rest  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  signifies  that  they  were  to  be  established  over 
them  permanently ;  they  were  to  be  an  integral  element  in 
Lis  sway  over  them. 

9,  10.  Metonymies  in  the  use  of  arm,  and  arms  of  Jeho- 
vah for  Jehovah  himself.  "My  righteousness  is  near;  my 
salvation  is  gone  forth:  and  my  arms  shall  judge  the  ua- 
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tionB ;  the  isles  Bhall  wait  for  me ;  and  in  my  aim  ilull  A«j 
tmst,"  T5.  5.  Not  onl;  were  the  doctrinei  and  wppiiA- 
mentB  of  the  gospel  to  be  coau&nmeated  to  the  natkn,  nd 
be  essential  elemeDts  of  God's  admiDiBtratio&  ovar  tiiaBi 
but  they  were  to  be  the  meaoB  of  Balvadon  to  Gcntlln,  ■ 
well  as  to  Israelites.  He  was  to  jadge  iliein  tot  tiirir  ^ 
obedience  to  his  lawB,  as  he  had  ^e  brselites;  and  vndv 
his  gracious  and  holy  sway  the  iDhabltanlB  of  the  iika  wtn 
to  look  to  him  OS  their  God,  and  trnst  in  him  for  MlvatiaL 

11.  Hetonymy  of  iales  for  their  inhabitants.  Bj  dia  ilhi 
were  meant  not  only  the  iatands  of  the  Uediterraiieaa,  bit 
the  shores  of  that  sea,  and  the  whole  of  ibe  distant  wsit 
Tbis  had  its  verification  in  the  introdoction  of  die  gD^i^ 
and  establishment  of  churches,  in  western  Ana,  nofdun 
Africa,  and  Europe,  at  tlie  first  proianlgatiott  of  Ohiistianitj, 
and  in  the  judgments  God  has  inflicted  on  the  natfoBS in- 
habiting tbose  regions,  throngh  a  long  series  of  ages  Ar 
their  apostasies. 

Tlic  certainty  of  those  great  events,  so  contrary  to  As 
expectations  of  the  Israelites,  he  now  proceeds  to  confirm. 
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and  bj  his  righteousness,  is  meant  the  right  he  asserts  and 
yindicates,  as  well  as  the  righteousness  he  displays  in  the 
work  of  redemption  by  the  Messiah.  The  prediction  that 
the  earth  should  grow  old  has  had  an  impressive  verifica- 
tion in  the  desolation  with  which  Palestine,  and  all  the 
countries  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  have  for  ages  been 
swept  —  Syria,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Assyria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie  prediction 
that  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  driven  as  smoke,  is  to  meet  its 
fulfilment  at  Christ's  second  coming.    2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

14.  Apostrophe.  —  "  Hearken  unto  me  ye  that  know 
righteousness,  the  people  in  whose  heart  is  my  law ;.  fear 
ye  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither  be  afraid  of  their 
revilings,"  vs.  7.  They  that  know  righteousness,  and  in 
whose  hearts  is  Jehovah's  law,  are  those  who,  being 
renewed  by  tlie  Spirit,  become  partakers  of  his  salvation, 
through  the  Messiah,  and  desire  and  love  the  righteousness 
that  marks  that  method  of  redemption.  This  command 
implies  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  with  dislike  by  men, 
and  reproached  and  reviled  because  of  their  trust  in  Christ, 
and  has  reference,  doubtless,  to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish 
believers.  And  this  was  verified  in  the  aversion,  hatred, 
and  persecution  with  which  the  disciples  of  Christ,  of  both 
classes,  began  to  be  assailed  in  the  first  age,  and  were  pur- 
Bued  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  for  a  long  succession  of 
centuries,  and  still  are,  not  only  throughout  the  domains  of 
Mahommedanism,  but  also  of  the  Greek  and  Komau  churches. 
It  has  been  equally  verified,  also,  and  is  still,  in  reference 
to  the  pious  Israelites,  who,  relying  on  these  and  other 
promises  of  this  prophecy,  look  for  the  redemption  of  their 
nation  from  the  curse  of  exile  they  are  now  suffering,  and 
restoration  to  their  own  land.  Their  faith  is  regarded  as  a 
delusion,  and  mocked  by  multitudes  even  who  bear  the 
Christian  name.  They  are  not,  however,  to  fear  the  re- 
proaches of  men,  nor  be  disheartened  by  their  revilings. 
God  will  verify  his  word. 

15,16.  Comparisons. — "For  the  moth  sliall  eat  them 
like  a  garment ;  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool ; 
but  my  righteousness  shall  be  to  eternity,  and  my  salvation 
to  the  age  of  ages,"  vs.  8.  Tliis  prediction  has  also  been 
conspicuously  fulfilled ;   all  the  great  persecu^tm^  \i^\\Q>\i^ 
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who  wasted  the  cbnrch  in  the  first  ceatary,  or  dnring  Am 
ngCE  that  fallowed,  have  been  ewept  to  destroctioa  ^e  % 
garment  that  is  devoured  by  motbe :  the  Jews,  the  Sjnn^ 
the  Greeks,  the  Homans,  the  Sar&cenB,  the  Tnrl^;  and  die 
Catholics  and  other  peraecatora  that  still  Borrir^  an  trt 
length  to  be  consigned  to  destruction. 

17,  IS.  Ilypocatostases  in  the  nee  of  cadng  bj  the  motE, 
and  by  the  worm,  for  analogone  modes  of  destmetion. 

19.  Apostrophe.  "AwKke,awake;  patonBtrengt3i,aniL<]f 
Jehovah.  Awake  as  in  the  days  of  old,  in  the  agee  of  etetat 
ties,"  vs.  9.  Tills  ajjostrophe  is  by  the  prophet,not  by  Jehovah. 

20,  21,  22.  Hctaphors  in  the  use  of  "awake,"  to  ds- 
note  rousing  to  vigorous  action,  aod  "pat  on  streDgth,* 
for  visibly  manifesting  it — as  insignia  are  pnt  ol  bj  a 
monarch  tliat  denote  bis  rank  and  anthority. 

23.  Comparison  of  tlie  powerful  intervention  of  Jehovah 
now  invoked,  with  that  whicb  had  signalized  the  days  of 
old,  "  the  age  of  eternities."  The  days  of  old  are  donbtlen 
the  days  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  of  whose  monarch 
and  chief  the  sea-monster  and  the  serpent  are  representativea. 
Ilv 
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27,  28.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  overtake  and  flee.  "  Glad- 
ness and  joy  shall  overtake  them ;  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away,"  vs.  11.  Sorrow  and  sighing,  which  had  been 
their  associates  during  their  long  exile,  are  to  fly  from  the 
Eden  into  which  their  land  is  to  be  converted  at  their  resto- 
ration, as  wholly  unsuited  to  their  nature ;  and  gladness 
and  joy,  which  had  also  been  banished  from  Canaan  during 
its  desolation,  are  to  set  out  on  their  return,  on  its  new 
creation,  overtake  the  Israelites,  and  be  for  ever  thereafter 
their  companions.  This  is  a  literal  restoration.  To  attempt 
to  allegorize  it  is  not  only  to  violate  the  language  of  the 
passage,  but  to  convert  it  into  confusion  and  nonsense.  For, 
what  can  sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  their  flight  denote,  if 
they  are  mere  representatives  of  something  else  ?  What 
can  joy  and  gladness  signify,  if  they  are  mere  representa- 
tives of  something  of  a  diflferent  nature  ?  What  can  com- 
ing to  Zion  mean,  if  Zion,  instead  of  being  restored  to  its 
station  and  glory  as  the  capital  of  the  redeemed  Hebrew 
kingdom,  is,  as  the  allegorists  assume,  to  remain  in  its  ruin 
and  desecration,  by  the  sway  of  false  worshippers  ?  If  Zion, 
in  its  desolation  and  pollution,  stands  for  the  Christian 
church,  does  it  not  imply  that  that  church,  at  the  return  to  it 
of  those  whom  Israel  is  supposed  to  represent,  is  to  be  in 
amoral  desolation  and  pollution  that  answer  to  the  material 
ruin  of  its  representative  ? 

29.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  grass.  "I,  I  am  ho  that 
comforts  you  ;  who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst  be  afraid  of 
man  who  is  to  die ;  and  of  the  son  of  man  who  shall  become 
grass  ?  And  hast  forgotten  Jehovah  thy  maker  stretching 
forth  the  heavens  and  founding  the  earth  ;  and  'hast  trembled 
continually  all  the  day  because  of  the  wrath  of  the  oppressor, 
as  he  made  ready  to  destroy.  And  where  is  the  wrath  of 
the  oppressor?"  vs.  12, 13.  This  exhortation  implies,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites,  they  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  rage  of  powerful  enemies,  and  will  forget,  in 
their  great  fear,  that  Jehovah  is  their  deliverer,  and  will 
infallibly  fulfil  his  promises.  Who  the  oppressors  are  to 
be,  is  indicated  in  the  prediction,  Zechariah  xiv.  1-15,  that 
after  a  partial  return  of  the  Israelites,  the  nations  are  to 
assail  and  endeavor  to  disperse  them  again,  and  are  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  fires  that  are  to  be  kindled  by  the  ven- 
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geance  of  Jehovah.  And  this  tgun  ahowt  dwt  dw  mfci> 
tioD  of  the  leraelites  is  to  be  litenL  Finr  if  die  vnat  d»- 
Doted  hj  their  return  to  Zion  is  the  aeeeaBion  of  die  Oentfla 
to  the  Christian  church,  who  ore  the  parties  irito  tra  to  b* 
their  oppreBSors,  and  overwhelm  them  with  fear  and  tamrl 
Are  the  Jews,  the  only  other  cUbb  of  haman  beiagi,  to  be 
in  the  supremacy  and  hold  the  whole  Gentile  worid  innb- 
jectiou  and  vassalaget 

"  He — the  oppressed — ^baatene  bowing  to  be  looaad :  and 
he  shall  not  die  in  the  pit,  and  his  bread  diall  not  ftil,' 
vs.  14.  This  implies  that  the  release  of  the  captire  iDaathai 
will  take  place  suddenly,  lliey  will  scarce  have  lime  to 
assume  the  requisite  attitade,  ere  their  oppreHcn  will 
strike  the  ch^ns  in  which  they  are  held  from  their  limbt: 
and  that  change  in  the  dispoBitioQ  of  the  despots  wbo.hai 
striven  to  retain  them  in  bondage,  will  be  wrought  it  fa 
seen  from  tlie  next  verse,  by  ^e  direct  interpoutim  of 
Jehovah. 

30,  31.  Hypocatastases.  "And  I  am  Jehovah  diy  God, 
lousing  the  sea  and  its  waves  roar,  Jehovah  of  hosts  ia  in; 
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first  formatioD,  to  be  a  formation  again,  or  new  creation  of  it ; 
and  this  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  is  to  take 
place,  as  foreshown  chap.  Ixv.  17-25,  at  the  retam  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  national  land,  restored  from  barrenness 
and  desolation  to  fertility  and  beauty. 

34.  Metonymy  of  Zion,  for  its  population. 

35.  Apostrophe.  "  Rouse  thyself  1  Rouse  thyself  I  Arise 
Jerusalem  I  thou  who  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
the  cup  of  his  wrath ;  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling  thou 
hast  drunk,  thou  hast  wrung  them  out,"  vs.  17. 

36.  Metonymy  of  Jerusalem  for  its  inhabitants. 

37.  38.  Hypocatastases  in  the  substitution  of  drinking  a 
cup  of  wrath,  and  cup  of  trembling,  for  suffering  the  inflic- 
tion of  wrath  and  trembling  in  apprehension  of  it  This  is 
a  virtual  prediction  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were 
to  be  smitten  with  the  most  terrible  strokes  of  aveng- 
ing justice,  and  to  tremble  with  the  fear  of  still  further 
inflictions ;  and  that  at  the  period  to  which  the  prophecy 
refers,  they  are  to  be  summoned  to  rouse  themselves  from 
lethargy  and  despair ;  as  though  deliverance  were  at  hand. 
But  there  is  to  be  no  one  among  them  at  that  crisis  who 
can  act  as  a  successful  leader. 

39,  40.  Hypocatastases.  "  There  is  no  one  to  lead  her,  of 
all  the  sons  she  has  brought  forth,  there  is  no  one  to  grasp 
her  by  the  hand,  of  all  the  sons  she  has  brought  up,"  vs.  18. 
Leading  her  and  grasping  her  hand,  are  put  for  taking 
direction  as  a  chief  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  com- 
manding and  guiding  them  in  the  dangers  and  conflicts  of 
that  last  crisis.  Tliey  will  be  without  such  a  head,  and 
therefore  in  a  degree  in  disorganization ;  the  consequence 
not  improbably  of  their  returning  from  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  speaking  different  languages,  and  inability 
thereby  to  select  a  common  leader;  and  permitted  by 
God,  that  they  may-  feel  the  more  deeply  their  dependence 
upon  him. 

41.  Comparison.  "  Tliese  two  things  have  befallen  thee : 
who  will  mourn  for  thee  f  Wasting  and  ruin,  famine  and 
aword.  Who  but  I  will  comfort  thee  ?  Thy  sons  are  faint. 
lliey  lie  at  the  head  of  all  the  streets,  like  a  wild  bull  in  a 
net,  filled  with  the  wrath  of  Jehovah — the  rebuke  of  thy 
Qod,"  VB.  23, 24.    The  two  things  that  are  to  ba^^ew  \ft  \!cv^ 
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people  of  Jerusalem  are  the  wasting  of  their  dtiei  and  had, 
and  the  destmction  of  themselvea  by  flunine  tod  Iwori. 
That  the  eons  lay  at  the  head  of  all  the  BtreetB,  tlie  poiDb 
of  combat,  like  a  wild  bnll  in  a  net,  mflaiu  tfast  ^lij  m 
prostrate,  helpless,  and  yet  Btmggling  in  blind  ngci 

42.  Metaphor,  in  the  nse  of  filled  with  wrath,  to  denote 
that  they  are  suffering  his  wrath  to  the  ^tent  of  A«r  a- 
pacity.  This  is  a  prediction  that  the  time  immediately  pn- 
ceding  their  deliverance  is  to  be  one  of  great  tribnUtJon,  ■ 
is  foreshown  in  Daniel  xii.  i;  and  Zechariab  xiv.  L  "Oitj 
are  to  be  overwliebned,  for  a  time,  by  the  besi^ng  Qm- 
tiles ;  many  are  to  be  slain,  and  many  taken  captin,  nd 
all  hope  from  human  resonrces  extinguished. 

43.  Metaphor,  in  the  nse  of  drnnken  to  denote  die  tma- 
bling  and  staggering  that  are  to  reenlt  fh>m  their  ftintDea 
and  fear.  "  Tliei'efore,  hear  now  this,  thon  afflicted  and 
drunken,  but  not  with  wine.  Tims  saith  the  Lord,  Jehonh, 
and  thy  God :  lie  will  defend  his  people,"  vs.  21,  22.  Thar 
deliverance  is  to  come  from  him,  not  from  their  own  conr 

ill. 
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and  helpless  subjection  to  their  imperious  and  cruel  con- 
querors. 

This  prophecy  thus  contemplates  the  IsraeKtes  as  under 
the  discouragements  of  exile  from  their  land,  calls  them  to 
faith  in  the  pledges  of  God's  covenant  with  them,  assures 
them  of  their  final  restoration  in  gladness  and  exultation, 
foretells  the  fearful  humiliation  and*  despair  to  which  they 
are  to  be  reduced  immediately  before  their  deliverance, 
and  finally,  announces  that  Jehovah  himself  will  interpose 
for  their  redemption,  and  will,  by  a  storm  of  avenging 
judgments,  overwhelm  and  destroy  their  enemies. 


Akt.  VI. — ^The  Book  of  Judges. 

BY  THE  EEV.  ENOCH  rOND,  D.D. 

When  Canaan  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  subdued 
under  Joshua,  the  land  was  divided  by  lot  to  the  several 
tribes;  the  priests  and  Levites  received  their  appointed 
cities,  and  the  tabernacle  worship  was  established  in  a  cen- 
tral position  at  Shiloh.  The  people  were  then  left  with  the 
injunction  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  country,  to  drive 
out  or  destroy  the  original  inhabitants,  to  have  no  commu- 
nication with  them  or  their  gods,  but  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  During  the  next  three  hundred 
years  or  more,  they  were  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  a 
class  of  men  called,  in  our  translation,  Judges.  The  book 
of  Judges  is  a  concise  history  of  this  period. 

In  approaching  this  sacred  book,  let  us  first  inquire  as  to  its 
authorship^  and  the  time  when  it  was  written.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  certain  parts  of  the  book  were  written  by  the 
scribes,  in  the  time  of  the  judges.  Wq  know  that  there 
were  scribes,  or  genealogists,  in  all  the  tribes,  whose  business 
it  was  to  keep  an  account  of  the  respective  families,  and  to 
register  the  more  important  events.  As  the  book  before  us 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  character,  it  is  likely  that 
some  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  were  originally 
written  by  these  men.    It  must  have  been  revised  and  com- 
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pleted,  however,  b7  some  inspired  maa;  andweknoirofM 
one  to  whom  it  may  with  K)  much  probkbilit;^  be  ittrtfanted 
aa  to  Samael.  In  Bereral  places  the  compiler  thnnn  in.  Al 
remark,  "In  those  dajs  there  vaa  no  king  in  IbmI^ 
plainly  implying  that  there  waa  a  king  at  the  time  irita 
the  revision  was  made,  and  yet  it  aeema  to  IiSTe  ben 
entirely  written  before  the  time  of  David  ;  for  the  Jebodlai 
were  still  in  possession  of  Jemsalem  (see  eh^  i  SI); 
whereas  it  was  among  the  first  acta  of  David*!  'nip  to 
expel  the  Jebnaites,  and  to  take  their  otronghold  Ibr  Ub* 
self.  (1  Chron.  ii.  4.) 

Tiiese  facts  indicate  that  the  book  must  have  bean  writ- 
ten, or  completed  during  the  reign  of  Sanl ;  and  «bo  m 
likely  to  do  it  as  Samaelf  Samn^  lived  jnst  at  thia  tima; 
he  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ;  he  was  an  inapired  ana 
and  a  prophet,  and  the  authorship  of  the  book  nndoabtedlf 
belongs  to  him.  And  it  detracts  nothing  from  its  infla- 
tion or  Divine  authority  to  suppose  that,  in  Bome  at  fii 
parte,  it  is  a  compilation ;  for,  the  different  parts  entering 
into  it  being  before  the  writer,  the  Spirit  of  God  coaU 
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be  snchy  and  promised  obedience.  He  had  given  them  a 
fall  code  of  political  laws  and  institutions,  and  some  one 
was  needed  to  administer  the  government  under  him,  or  at 
least  to  supeldntend  its  administration.  This  work  devolved 
upon  Moses  and  Joshua  as  long  as  they  lived ;  and  when 
they  were  removed  it  descended  to  others. 

Between  Joshua  and  Saul  there  were  fifteen  of  these 
judges,  viz. :  Othniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar,  Deborah,  Gideon, 
Abimclech,  Tolah,  Jair,  Jeplithah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon, 
Samson,  Eli,  and  Samuel.  Some  of  tliese  were  appointed  di- 
rectly and  supernaturally  by  God  himself ;  others  were  called 
to  office  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  people,  with 
the  manifest  approbation  of  God.  Abimelech  alone  may 
be  regarded  as  an  usurper,  and  we  have  hesitated  about 
naming  him  among  the  judges  of  Israel.  Eli  was  high 
priest  as  well  as  judge. 

Tlie  judges  were  called  forth  ordinarily,  to  meet  some 
special  occasion  or  exigency,  and  liad  a  general  direction  of 
aiSBsurs,  both  in  peace  and  war.  Their  work  was  always 
laborious,  and  sometimes  ditiicult,  and  hazardous  in  the 
extreme.  There  was  no  salary  attached  to  their  office,  and 
no  income  appropriated  to  them,  unless  it  was  a  larger 
share,  in  some  instances,  in  the  spoils  of  war,  and  presents 
occasionally  made  to  them  in  token  of  personal  regard 
They  were  simple  in  their  manners,  moderate  in  their 
desires,  and  generally  free  from  avarice  or  ambition.  Tliey 
continued  in  office  during  life,  but  had  no  authority  to 
appoint  successors.  They  were  in  general  a  noble  class  of 
men,  who  felt  that  whatever  they  might  do  for  the  Israel- 
itiah  nation  was  above  all  reward ;  who  chose  rather  to 
ieeerve  well  of  tlieir  country  than  to  be  enriched  from  its 
resources. 

If  it  bo  inquired  here.  What  was  the  state  of  Israel  under 
the  judges?  We  answer,  that  it  was,  in  general,  one  of proe- 
mrity  atid pence.  This  remark  may  excite  surprise,  but  it 
a  nevertheless  true.  Thus  after  Othniel,  it  is  said  that  the 
;and  had  rest  forty  years  ;  after  Ehud,  eighty  years ;  after 
Deborah  and  Barak,  forty  years ;  in  the  days  of  Gideon, 
Torty  years,  and  so  on.  To  be  sure,  there  were  in  these 
imes,  occasional  and  sometimes  terrible  outbreakings  of 
iirickedness,  followed,  of  course,  with  diatre^iivg  YQA^ai^\i\»^ 
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btit  tliese  were  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  particular 
tribes,  or  Bectione  of  the  conntry.  There  was  n  good  de;^ 
of  idolatry  among  the  people.  Tliis  Beems  to  Imve  bet-ti 
thfir  constantly  besetting  sin.  Still  the  tabernacle  of  G»i 
was  open  at  Sliiloli,  and  liie  altars  were  reverenced.  Th&re 
were  magietrates  and  courts  of  jnatice  in  every  cily.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  any  other  eqoal  period  llie 
children  of  Israel  enjoyed  so  mnch  of  qnietnde,  liberty,  and 
prosperity,  as  they  did  nnder  the  judges.  And  this  shows 
how  nnreasonable  they  were  in  wishing  to  ti-miitiaic  thia 
form  of  government,  and  to  have  a  king. 

It  may  be  well  to  inquire,  in  this  connexion,  bow  long 
the  rale  of  the  judges  continued.  It  will  be  said,  perhajs, 
that  the  apostle  Paul  had  decided  this  question  for  us.  In  a 
apeoeh  in  one  of  the  Jewish  synagoguea  he  eays :  "And 
after  that," — the  conquest  and  divLsion  of  Canaan, — "1?e 
gave  nnto  them  judges,  about  tlie  space  of  your  hunilrfd 
and  fifty  years,  uniW  Samuel  the  prophet."  (Acts  xiii.  20) 
But  this  chronology  can  never  be  made  to  harmonize  willi 
that  of  the  Old  Testament.     In  1  Kinss  vi.  1.  it  is  said,  tlut 
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case,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  often  run  into  each 
other.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  statement  in  1 
Kings  iv.  1,  that  Solomon  commenced  building  the  temple 
in  the  480th  year  after  the  exode  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  period  of 
the  Judges.  The  Israelites  were  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Canaan  may  have 
occupied  seven  years  more.  Here,  then,  are  forty-seven 
years  to  be  taken  from  the  480.  Allowing  forty  years  to  the 
administration  of  Saul  (see  Acts  xiii.  21),  and  forty  more  to 
the  reign  of  David  (see  1  Kings  ii.  11),  and  supposing  Solo- 
mon to  have  commenced  building  the  temple  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  here  will  bo  eighty-four  more  years — 
amounting,  in  all,  to  131 — to  be  taken  from  the  480.  And 
480 — 131,  leaves  349  years  to  be  given  t^  the  Judges ;  or 
to  be  reckoned  between  the  settlement  in  Canaan  and  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Saul. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  shorter  period  for  the 
rale  of  the  Judges  is  to  be  preferred.  We  find  only  four 
generations  between  Salmon,  who  married  Kahab,  the 
hostess  of  Jericho,  soon  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and 
David.  Salmon  and  Kahab  were  the  parents  of  Boaz,  and 
Boaz  and  Buth  were  the  parents  of  Obed ;  Obed  was  the 
fJEither  of  Jesse,  and  Jesse  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  21,  22).  Now 
we  must  stretch  these  four  generations  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  probability  to  make  them  last  349  years  ;  or  rather,  359. 
For  Saul  had  reigned  some  ten  years  when  David  was  bom. 
They  cannot  possibly  be  extended  another  hundred  years. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  before  us.  This  book  properly  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  sixteen  chapters  are  a  continuous  history.  The 
four  last  chapters— containing  the  story  of  Micah  and  the 
Danites ;  also  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  the  con- 
sequent war  upon  the  Benjamites — belong  to  an  earlier  part 
of  the  history,  and  were  thrown  in  at  the  end,  so  as  not  to 
intermpt  the  narrative.  They  constitute  what  we  may  call 
an  appendix  to  the  book.  Tlie  book  of  Buth  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  second  appendix;  since  the  events  there  so 
beaatifully  narrated  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 

The  history  commences  with  a  vigorous  atteiCLi^t  Q'cl  >i[i^ 
part  of  i^me  of  the  tribes — ^particularly  ^q%^  oi  ^\sAa^^ 
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Simeon,  Benjamin,  and  Epbraim — to  aabdoe  tibs  n 

of  the  Canaanite^.    Tiiej  failed,  howerer,  to  Aattaaj  dioi 

utterly,  but  satisfied  tbemBfilves  with  piittiofr  tbem  iiDd« 

tribute.    AlVer  this  tliey  began  to  aawiciate  with  them,  nd 

to  contract  family  alliances;  and  then  it  was  no  kn^ 

possible  to  dcelroy  them  vitlioQt  destrojiog  Htm  o«l 

ki.ulred. 

In  consequence  of  being  thus  mixed  op  with  tiie  Omw- 
ites,  the  Ii^iaclitcs  wiiuld  naturally  be  invited  to  Hmm  bA 
vals,  and  be  le  J  to  participate  in  the  worship  of  thdr  pA, 
Tlius  they  were  led  into  idolatry,  with  all  its  kindred  ibori- 
nations^  and  this  brought  Dpoa  them  distreawogjivlgnmll 
from  the  hand  of  their  corenaDt  God  and  King. 

Tlie  first  oppressor  of  Uie  Israelites  was  f^lmnhsn  Hits 
tliaim,  who  ia  styled  the  King  of  Mesopotamia.  Hs  ta- 
vadcd  the  territories  of  Israel  from  the  East,  and  impdseds 
tribute  upon  them  which  lasted  eight  yeats.  At  thendlf 
this  period  tlie  people  were  humbled,  and  cried  unto  thel/)rd 
for  liolji.    Ilf  lK':iid  tlieir  cry,  mid  rni^t-d  up  Otlinlcl  n 
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After  the  death  of  Othniel,  the  Israelites  revolted  still  far- 
ther from  God,  and  to  chastise  them,  he  suffered  Eglon,  King 
of  Moab,  assisted  by  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  to  bring 
them  into  bondage  eighteen  years.  This  hard  service  brought 
them  again  to  repentance.  They  cried  unto  the  Lord  for 
help,  and  he  raised  them  up  a  deliverer  from  the  diminished 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  This  man's  name  was  Ehud ;  who, 
being  employed  to  carry  the  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Moab,  slew  him  with  a  concealed  weapon  ;  and  then,  gath- 
ering the  Israelites  together,  fell  upon  the  bands  of  Moab 
and  destroyed  them.  After  this  the  land  had  rest  for  the 
long  period  of  eighty  years. 

llieee  first  invasions  of  Israel  were,  both  of  them,  from 
the  East  The  next  was  from  the  Philistines,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  south-western  purt  of  Canaan. 
How  long  they  continued  their  depredations  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but,  in  his  own  good  time,  God  raised  up  a  raiglity 
man  for  the  deliverance  of  his  pe(*)ple.  This  was  Shamgar, 
the  son  of  Anath ;  who — strengthened,  like  Samson,  by  a 
snpemataral  power — slew  six  hundred  Philistines  with  an 
ox-goad. 

Meanwhile,  idolatry  was  spreading  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  under  the  influence  of  the  Danites;  and  to 
chastise  his  revolted  people,  God  let  loose  upon  them  Jabin, 
who  is  styled  King  of  Canaan,  and  who  reigned  at  Hazor. 
This  man  had  a  powerful  army,  and  nine  hundred  armed 
chariots,  all  under  the  direction  of  Sisera,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  captains  of  the  age.  The  Israelites  were  so  op- 
pressed by  him  that  tliey  durst  not  travel  the  common  road, 
or  cultivate  their  fields,  or  dwell  in  villages ;  but  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  other  forti- 
fied places.  In  their  distress,  they  cried  again  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  sent  them  relief  by  the  hands  of  Deborah  and  Barak. 
Instigated  by  Deborah,  Barak  drew  together  an  army  at 
Mount  Tabor.  Sisera  marched  his  forces,  with  all  possible 
speed,  to  attack  him.  While  his  army  lay  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  Barak  came  down  upon  him  with 
Bach  fury  that  he  could  make  no  resistance,  but  fled  in  the 
utmost  consternation.  At  the  same  time  God  poured  upon 
the  enemies  of  his  people  a  driving  storm  of  rain  and  hail, 
which  swelled  the  rivers  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  attempt- 
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ing  to  ford  tbem,  great  numbers  of  the  Canaanltes  ti 
flwept  away,     Tlie  rout  was   complete;    the  victiwy  i 
gained;  aiid  to  celebrate  i^  Deborah  compoeed  tli»  beaa^l 
till  song  recorded  in  Judges,  chap.  v.     After  thia  tbe  li 
bad  rest  forty  yeai-s. 

It  was  during  lhie']icrIod  that  the  country  was  Tisilt 
\rith  droiiglit  and  famine,  and  many  of  the  people  were  COB^  J 
Btrained  to  migrate  into  otlier  Unds  to  obtain  a  fisbsist 
This  was  true,  in  particular,  cf  Elimelech  and  Nilomi;  ■ 
here  conies  in,  properly,  the  story  of  Rtith. 

After  the  death  'if  Deborah  and  Barak  the  Isni^itM  I 
into  their  old  impieties,  and  were  again  delivered  into  ihi 
hand  of  their  enemies.  Their  oppressors,  in  this  instance, 
were  the  Midianites,  who  dwelt  on  their  fiootb-ciuiem 
border.  These  predatory  hordes,  assiBtcd,  no  doubt,  by  tbc 
Amalekites  and  Moabites,  came  np  in  vast  nnmbcrv,  robbed 
Israel  of  tlieir  cattle,  and  carried  away  all  the  fruitB  of  the 
earth.  Tbey  leil  little  or  nothing  behind  them.  Id  tLcor 
distress,  the  Israelites  cried  uutn  die  Lord,  and  be  sent  a 
prophet   to  instruct  and  reprove  them.      He  alao  acDl  u 
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devoured  the  men  of  Shechem ;  and  a  fire  came  forth  from 
the  men  of  Shechem,  and  destroyed  Abimelech." 

After  the  death  of  Abimelech,  Tola,  the  son  of  Puah,  an 
eminent  man  -of  the  tribe  of  Issacbar,  was  called  to  the 
government,  and  continued  in  it  for  twenty-three  years. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  peaceable  man,  raised 
up.  to  reform  abuses,  to  suppress  tumults,  and  heal  the 
wounds'  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  church  and  state 
during  Abimelech^s  usurpation.  Very  little  is  recorded  of 
him  in  the  Scriptures. 

After  him  arose  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh — the  first  of  the  judges  whose  home^was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan.  We  know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  was 
intent  upon  aggrandizing  his  own  family ;  for  we  are  told 
that  he  had  ^^  thirty  sons,  who  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and 
who  had  thirty  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead."  His  administra- 
tion continued  twenty-two  years,  in  which  time  tliere  was  a 
general  defection  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  into  the 
idolatries  of  the  surrounding,  nations.  "The  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the^sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim, 
and  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  of  Zidon,  and  of 
Moab,  and  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the  children  of  Ammon." 
Tliis  was  the  most  general  and  alarming  defection  which 
had  occurred  since  the  settlement  in  Canaan ;  and,  as  usual, 
it  prepared  the  way  for  distressing  judgments.  The  Ammo- 
nites were  let  loose  upon  the  Israelites  on  the  east,  and  the 
Philistines  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  people  were 
distressed  and  enslaved  eighteen  years.  In  this  time  they 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  reflection,  and  to  sec  the 
error  of  their  ways.  They  mourned  over  their  sins ;  they 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  God  in  their  inflictions ;  tliey 
put  away  the  strange  gods  that  were  among  them,  and 
turned  unto  the  Lord  their  God ;  and  his  soul,  we  are  told, 
**  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel,"  and  he  interposed 
again  on  their  behalf.  The  deliverer,  in  this  instance,  was 
Jephthah,  the  Gileadite.  He  first  engaged  the  Ammonites, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  smote  them  with  a  very 
great  slaughter.  His  success  in  this  enterprise  provoked 
the  envy  of  the  Ephrai mites,  who  crossed  the  Jordan  to 
attack  him.  But  their  envy  and  hati-ed  injured  only  them- 
selves.   Jephthah  encountered  thorn,  and  \\v^t^  i^  ^^  ^^ 
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children  of  Ephraim,  in  one  day,  forty-two  thonsand  men. 
After  this,  Jephthah  lived  in  peace  and  honor,  and  judged 
Israel  six  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  who  judged 
Israel  seven  years.  After  him  was  Elon,  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  who  ruled  ten  years.  Following  him  was  Abdon, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  continued  in  ofSce  eight  years. 
Of  these  several  judges,  the  Sacred  History  says  very  little. 
In  their  times  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  had  rest  and 
peace ;  the  result  of  which  was  a  falling  away  from  God. 
They  relapsed  into  their  old  idolatries,  and  God  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  who  oppressed  them 
forty  years. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period  Samson  made  his  appea^ 
ance — one  of  the  most  singular  characters  of  which  we 
have  any  account  in  the  Bible.  We  should  hardly  know 
that  he  was  a  pions  man,  but  that  Paul  mentions  him  among 
the  worthies  who,  through  faith,  "  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  put  to  fiight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens."  (Heb.  xi.  32.) 

Samson  was  a  Nazarite,  consecrated  to  be  such  by  his 
parents  before  his  birth.  The  vow  of  a  Nazarite  bound 
him  to  abstain  entirely  from  wine  and  strong  drink,  and  to 
wear  his  hair  and  his  beard  unshorn.  On  tlie  fulfilment  of 
this  vow,  Samson  was  to  be  endowed  with  superaatnral 
strength,  and  thus  be  qualified  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his 
people.  While  his  strength  continued,  he  had  various 
strange  encounters  with  the  Phih'stines,  in  all  of  which  he 
came  off  victorious.  '  In  one  instance,  he  slew  a  thousand 
of  them  with  no  other  weapon  than  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 
His  besetting  sin  seems  to  have  been  the  love  of  women ; 
and  this,  at  length,  proved  his  ruin.  He  became  enamored 
of  a  vile,  mercenary  woman  (probably  a  Philistine),  whose 
name  was  Delilah.  After  several  attempts,  she  drew  from 
/  him  the  secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  The  endowment 
was  conditioned  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  Nazarite  vow,  in 
the  wearing  of  his  hair.  Having  discovered  this,  Delilah 
cut  off  his  hair,  while  sleeping  with  his  head  upon  her 
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knees.  And  now  he  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  They  fell  upon  him,  bound  him,  put  out  his 
eyes,  and  put  him  in  prison,  where  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
a  band-mill,  like  the  meanest  slave. 

But,  in  a  little  time,  Samson's  hair  began  to  grow,  and 
with  it  his  strength  gradually  returned;  so  that  when  the 
Philistines  brought  him  out  to  make  themselves  merry  over 
bim,  and  thousands  of  them  covered  and  filled  the  house 
before  which  he  was  standing,  he  contrived  to  get  hold  of 
the  two  pillars  by  which  the  house  was  mainly  supported, 
and  when  he  had  prayed,  he  bowed  himsell'  with  all  his 
might,  and  the  pillars  were  shaken,  the  house  fell,  and  he 
was  killed,  together  with  thousands  of  his  enemies.  He 
dew  more  in  his  death  than  he  had  done  in  his  life. 

Although  Samson  is  numbered  among  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  his  hands.  These  were  entrusted  to  Eli,  the  high 
priest,  who  was  born  before  Samson,  and  who  lived  long 
after  his  death.  Eli  became  a  judge  in  Israel  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  and  his  administration  continued  during  the  next 
forty  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  (See  1. 
Sam.  iv.  15-18.) 

Though  repeatedly  beaten  and  humbled  by  the  forays  of 
Samson,  the  Philistines  were  not  vanquished.  Tliey  con- 
tinued their  depredations,  and  kept  the  Israelites  in  perpe- 
tual fear.  Near  the  close  of  Eli's  life,  the  children  of  Israel 
gathered  courage,  and  went  out  to  Aphek  to  fight  with  the 
Philistines;  but  they  were  beaten  before  them,  and  four 
thousand  of  their  number  were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 
Hoping  to  retrieve  their  loss  in  another  encounter,  the 
Israelites  Bent  to  Shiloh,  took  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from 
between  the  cherubim,  and  carried  it  into  their  camp.  But 
tliough  the  ark  and  the  priests  were  with  them,  the  God  of 
Israel  was  not.  The  Israelites  were  again  discomfited,  and 
forty  thousand  of  their  footmen  fell.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli  who 
accompanied  it  were  slain.  When  tidings  of  this  dreadful 
defeat,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  ark,  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  venerable  Eli,  he  fainted,  fell  from  his  seat,  and  died. 
He  was  a  good  man,  and  zealous  for  the  honor  and  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  but  he  failed  eaaeiiliaW^  m  \\i^  \.\^\\ivcv% 
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and  govGrnmeot  of  his  fikmilj.  **  His  aons  s 
vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not" 

But  God  WS3  DOW  raiaing  np  for  himielf  a  Jndga  md 
Frojihet,  more  eminent  than  any  who  had  liTod  bmb  At 
dsj's  of  Joshua.  Thisvaa&»nu02/  of  whom,  ■■  hia  lihlnaj 
docH  not  I'all  within  the  book  of  Judgea,  we  ahdl  notaov 
speak.  jMoanwliile,  there  are  some  qneatioiii^  gnnringOBt 
of  the  transactions  which  have  been  related,  vhidi  reqmn 
consider;!  ti  on. 

The  first  nf  these  relates  to  iha  condaet  of  Shod,  and  of 
Jael,  in  the  murders  of  Eglon  and  of  Siaera.  EgloD  wm  a 
king  of  Moab,  to  whom  the  braelitea  vera  mtdar  bibatai 
Ehnd  was  sent  to  cany  to  him  the  tribute  xaaoKj.  When 
his  miEsion  was  accomplished,  and  he  had  oommeiwsd  Ut 
journey  homeward,  snddenly,  he  dismiaseB  hia  attendant^ 
returns  to  Eglon,  and,  under  pretence  of  a  aeeret  enaad, 
gains  access  to  him  in  private.  He  now  saja:  "I  hara  a 
message  from  God  nnto  thee,  0  king;"  and  when  llie  kinf 
rose  to  ic'ceive  it,  lie  plunged  a  dagger  to  hu  heart  and 
eBcape<1.     Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  of  Ebnd. 
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writers,  that  they  make  no  effort  to  conceal  their  wrong 
doings.  Ehnd  and  Jacl  may  both  of  them  liavc  done 
wrong;  and  yet  both  may  have  been,  on  the  whole,  pious 
persons.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  Scripture  which  looks  like  an 
approval  of  the  deed  of  Ehud ;  and  as  to  the  praises  which 
Deborah  bestowed  upon  Jael,  these  may  have  been  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  her  own  grateful  and  patriotic  feel- 
ings,* and  not  a  direct  revelation  from  God. 

This  is  our  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  above  pre- 
sented ;  and  the  ovdy  one,  as  it  seems  to  us,  except  upon  a 
single  supposition;  which  is,  that  these  avengers  of  the 
wrongs  of  Israel  both  acted  under  a  Divine  imjyulse^ 
which  amounted  to  a  special  revelation,  a  commission  from 
the  Most  High.  This  is  possible,  and  in  our  judgment  not 
improbable;  and  if  so,  we  have  a  full  justiiication,  in 
both  instances,  of  their  conduct.  God  had  a  right  to  cut 
off  those  cruel  oppressors  of  his  people  in  any  way  that  he 
pleased, — by  disease,  by  famine,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
or  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies.  He  had  a  right  to  com- 
mission Ehud  to  go  and  kill  Eglon,  as  he  commissioned 
Joshua  to  destroy  the  Canaanites ;  and  there  are  some  things 
in  the  narrative  which  go  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  case. 
"I  have  a  message yVom  God  unto  thee,  O  king."  Now 
who  shall  say  that,  in  this  instance,  Ehud  did  not  tell  tlie 
truth!  And  so  in  the  case  of  Jael.  Tlie  skill,  the  adroit- 
ness, the  heroism  she  displayed,  as  well  as  the  praises  wliich 
were  bestowed  upon  her  afterwards  (supposing  the  praises 
to  have  been  fi-om  God)  all  go  to  show  that  she  acted  under 
a  Divine  impulse,  which  amounted  to  a  special  revelation. 

Another  question  of  some  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  case 
of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter.  When  Jephthah  went  fordi 
against  the  Ammonites,  he  made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  that  if 
he  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  them,  and  was  returned  to 
his  house  in  peace,  whatsoever  should  first  come  forth  from 
bis  doors  to  meet  him,  should  be  the  Lord's,  and  he  would 
offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.  So  when  he  returned,  the 
first  one  to  come  forth  to  greet  him  was  his  daughter,  his 
only  child ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  did  to  her  according  to 
his  vow.    The  question  now  is,  Did  he  offer  her  up  for  a 

, , —  t        — ■ 

*  Recorded,  of  eonne,  under  a  Divine  Vii&^\Tt.^o^. 
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burnt  sacrifice  ?  ant]  conlil  he  be  jnstified  in  w  dfliagl  On 
opinion  is,  that  lie  <lid  not  make  a  aacrificse  of  hor,  aad  for 
the  following  reasons : — 1.  The  langnage  of  Japh&ali^i  tov, 
interpreted  as  it  well  inay  be,  does  not  implj  M>  mndi  m 
this.  The  little  Helirew  letter  imu,  commoalj  tnndatad 
and,  is  in  some  instances  tranalaled  or,  and  may  be  w 
translated  licre.  And  tlitis  rendered,  the  tow  weald  iwd: 
*'  Whatsoever  cometh  forth  first  to  meet  me,  when  Iretnm 
in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  mrdj  be  du 
LordV,  or  I  nil!  offer  it  ap  for  a  bamt  iMmn^  Ibe 
meaning  is.  If  the  creature  first  coming  forth  ia  unable  tat 
a  burnt  offering,  it  shall  be  offered  up,  bot  if  not,  it  ifaaU  be 
perpetually  consecrated  and  devoted  to  the  Lord.  Noirhii 
daughter  was  not  enitable  for  a  burnt  offering.  He  eoold 
not  so  dispose  of  her,  in  consistency  with  the  law  (rf  MoaM, 
or  witli  the  spirit  of  liia  reli^on.  What  then  does  his  vow 
bind  him  to  do !  To  consecrate  and  devote  her  to  the 
Lord,  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  hia,  so  that  she  shall  never 
be  givi'H  in  marriage  to  any  man.  She  must  belong  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  no  one  else.     This  seems  to  as  to  be  the  par- 
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grefision  and  sin,  though  he  will   by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty." 

3.  We  learn  the  faithfulness  of  God,  in  the  afflictions 
which  he  sends  upon  his  erring  people.  He  inflicts  the  rod 
because  they  need  it.  He  will  not  sutfer  them  to  wander 
away  from  him  and  perish. 

4.  We  see  God's  readiness  to  forgive  and  restore  his  wan- 
dering people,  so  soon  as  they  repent  and  return.  Time 
afker  time,  when  his  people  were  humbled,  and  began  to 
call  upon  him  in  truth,  his  ear  was  open  to  their  request, 
and  a  deliverance  was  provided. 

Finally :  If  God's  people  would  not  feel  the  rod,  they 
must  cease  to  deserve  it.  Let  them  live  near  to  him  at  all 
times,  and  walk  faithfully  in  his  truth,  and  they  may  enjoy 
the  perpetual  sunshine  of  his  love.  '*  Their  peace  shall  be 
as  a  river,  and  their  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea." 


Art.  VII. — ^Mr.  Hequembouko's^  Plan  of  Creation. 

Plan  or  Creation  ;  or  Other  Worlds,  and  Who  Inhabit 
Them.  By  Kev.  C.  L.  Heqnembourg.  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.     1859. 


The  frequent  appearance  of  works,  the  aim  of  which  ii 
under  the  pretext  of  correcting  great  and  mischievous 
religious  errors  that  prevail — to  set  aside  essential  truths  of 
revelation,  and  substitute  some  scheme  of  philosophy  or 
science,  falsely  so  called,  in  their  place ;  and  the  ready 
reception  they  meet,  Eespeak  the  existence  of  a  large  body 
in  the  community  who  are  either  prepossessed  against  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  else  are 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  detect  at  once  the 
bearing  of  theories  that  are  founded  on  the  rejection  of 
their  authority,  and  designed  to  misrepresent  and  supplant 
their  teachings.  These  volumes  are  put  forth  by  ministers 
of  the  church.  They  wear  the  garb  of  religion.  They  are 
oommended  by  the  press,  and  are  circulated  in  a  measure 
by  active  partisans ;  and  if  left  unoVi^V^^^  «iX^  \^^^  \^ 
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draw  many  tx)  the  ndoption  of  tlieir  eirore.  Hiig  rendon  it 
the  duty  of  tlie  friends  of  tratli  to  exjiuso  tlioir  falso  viaws, 
and  caution  the  unwary  aKaiiiat  their  deceptive  profee^ioo.^ 
Wc  have  performecl  this  office,  of  late,  in  regard  to  a  num- 
ber of  volumes,  aelhose  of  Hickok,  Lewis,  Donnld*>ii,  Darid- 
BOii,  Hudson,  BiiBiuiell,  and  Loe.  Mr.  llcqticmbotirg's 
work  bi'longs  to  llie  same  rationalialic,  anti-scriptural  cla**, 
though  peculiar  in  some  of  its  views,  llie  main  elemeo'E 
of  his  theory  arc,  that  all  other  worlds  were  created  at  tbo 
eame  lime  as  o\irs ;  that  tnan  is  the  only  rational  creature — 
tiioiigh  Mr.  H,,  in  some  passages,  recognises  an^ls  as  of  a 
diiferent  order ;  that  all  moral  creatures  iiecessarily  fell  into 
Bin;  that  sin  is  necessary  to  all  individuals,  in  order  to  the 
'  possibility  of  their  becoming  established  in  holincEe,  and  is 
in  that  relation  a  good,  and  not  an  evil;  tJiat  the  object m 
Christ's  incarnation  was  to  display  his  love,  and  exhibit  to 
mankind  a  model  man;  that  the  sin  of  man  now  lies  in 
rejecting  salvation,  not  in  the  violation  of  laws,  whtdi, 
irrespective  of  that,  make  salvation  necessary;  that  salva- 
tion through  Christ  is  offered  to  vast  crowds  in  tJio  wyrld 
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any  other  that  he  pleases.  He  finds  no  difficulty,  accord- 
ingly, in  getting  rid  of  the  most  specific  confutations  of  his 
theory.  The  magic  touch  of  his  wand  empties  tliem  of  their 
grammatical  meaning,  and  turns  them  into  any  shape,  and 
invests  them  with  any  signification  that  renders  them  subser- 
vient to  his  ends.  The  fabric  he  has  erected  has  therefore  no 
solid  foundation  nor  cohesion  ;  any  one  of  its  elements  may 
be  easily  stricken  away,  and  the  whole  structure  over- 
thrown. We  do  not  propose  to  follow  huu  step  by  step 
through  his  loosely  connected  argument,  but  only  to  show 
that  some  of  the  important  points  he  attetnpts  to  maintain  he 
has  not  established,  and  cannot ;  tliat  others  not  only  are  not 
proved,  but  are  radically  and  wholly  false  ;  and  finally,  that 
others  still  are  not  only  false,  but  subversive  of  the  most 
essential  doctrines  of  revelation. 

L  He  first  maintains  that  the  whole  of  the  material  worlds 
that  make  up  the  universe  were  called  into  existence  at  the 
same  time  as  our  earth. 

"  The  Scriptures  do  not  admit  of  any  great  comparative 
antiquity  of  any  part  of  the  universe.  They  represent  the 
creation  as  produced  at  the  same  general  period.  A  priority, 
or  pre-eminence  of  some  kind,  is  given  to  the  earth  in  the 
creation. 

^^It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  account  of  the  creation  which 
we  have  in  Genesis  embraces  the  entire  system  of  nature.     '  la 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'    The 
expression,  '  in  the  beginning,'  is  in  itself  sufficiently  indefinite 
to  admit  of  its  including  very  wide  and  numerous  intervals  of 
time.      But    the  expression   denotes  a  commencement.     The 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  included  in  the  same  idea;  when 
they  were  made,  the  whole  creation  rose  into  being  together. 
The  statement,  however,  may  relate  in  an  exclusive  manner  to 
what  may  be  called  the  rudimental  productions  of  nature." 
—Pp.  46,  47. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hequem- 
boarg  deduces  conclusions  diat  have  no  ground  in  the 
terms  or  facts  from  which  he  draws  them.  The  phrase, 
^  the  heaven  and  earth,"  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive 
aenae  that  can  with  any  show  of  propriety  bo  ascribed  to 
thenii  can  only  denote  the  earth  and  that  bod^  q>^  ^^s^nsc^ 
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-worlds  tliat  wore,  through    the    eye,  known   to  the  1 
brews  i'f  the  Mosaic  Age  ;  ftiid  t)iiit  i»  tho  nebula  or  dond'fl 
-  of  worids  of  which  oar  eartli  and  solar  syetcm  are  «  (> 
'^o  other  orbs  can  be  Been  by  the  unaesistcd  ejc,  and  IWl 
othera  were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  or  any  otlier  nation,  lSl3 
towards  the  close  of  the  laet  c«-ntiiry.     A^,  tbco,  lliu  lefq~ 
"  the  heaven  and  the  eartli  "  never  bad  with  the  Ilt^hrcvi 
any  larger  meaning  than  that,  it  is  agaiii»t  that  elvari 
indiibilablo  Hmitiition  of  their  senge  to  interpret  tbera  I 
including  the  conntle^  clouds  of  worlds  diAcnnnectini  uift 
that  to  which  our  sphere  belongs,  which  tlic  modem  I 
scope  Khb  revealed.    Those  clouds  are  no  inuro  comi'Hfeil  M 
the  heavens  and  earth  of  the  narrativu  of  the  creation  i' 
Genesis,  than  they  were  in  the  faith  of  ttiosc  to  uboin  I 
narrative  was  communicated.     Tbuy  mi^tain   no  pbys 
relations  to  our  nebula,  so  far  as  wo  know,  but  are  m  com- 
pletely isolated  from  it  as  though  ours  did  not  cxi»t. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  indeed,  that  the  beaven 
-and  the  earth  of  Genesis  comprised  any  orbs  beyond  tboH 
of  our  solar  system,  uor  is  it  prohable.     Tlie  pbraM  "  in  tlie 
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n.  He  next  maintains  that  man  is  the  onlj  rational  being 
that  peoples  the  worlds. 

"We  have  no  knowledge  that  any  other  worlds  are  inhabited 
V.  by  any  other  rational  beings  beside  man.  The  improbability 
of  a  different  supposition  has  been  conclusively  shown  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work.  The  universe  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
man  is  the  only  being  hitherto  created  capable  of  occupying 
the  realms  of  nature.  Nor  did  the  first  generations  of  good  men 
receive  their  new  bodily  endowments,  fitting  them  for  the  mate- 
rial worlds  of  space,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  the  advancement  of  the  race  far  enough  to 
render  secure  the  commencement  of  the  great  plan.  When 
Christ  came,  therefore,  the  second  time,  in  the  concluding  period 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  populatingjof  other  | 
world$.began.  This  is  the  great  epoch  in  the  unFverse,  and  with 
it  the  great  era  of  the  world  and  creation  concur." — Pp.  384,  385. 

He  here  seems  to  deny  that  there  are  any  other  intelli- 
gences in  the  universe  than  men.  In  a  former  chapter, 
however,  he  admits  that  there  are  angels. 

"  We  have  already  taken  two  steps ;  we  have  shown  that  we 
are  entirely  destitute  of  astronomical  evidence  that  the  material 
universe  contains  an  inhabitant  besides  man  ;  and  we  have  now 
Aown  that  the  tcorld  occupies  in  the  order  of  time  the  first  place 
in  the  erection  ;  and  probably  it  has,  in  some  other  sense,  a  cen- 
tral position.  But  the  Scriptures  will  further  elucidate  this 
interesting  subject.  They  may  be  immediately  seen  to  shed 
great  light  upon  it,  in  two  familiar  statements :  that  the  office 
-  of  angels  is  the  care  of  the  [this]  world:  and  these  higher  Intel- 
.  ligencea  are  interested  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  mission  of 
Christ  to  the  world,  and  are  agents  in  carrying  forward  its 
dedgns.''— Pp.  57,  58. 

He  wholly  fails,  however,  to  show  that  there  are  no 
angels  except  those  that  are  employed  in  missions  to  this 
world,  or  that  beside  angels  there  are  no  other  intelligent 
creatnres  bnt  of  our  race.  Tlie  passage  he  quotes  to  prove 
that  there  are  no  angels  bnt  those  who  minister  to  mankind, 
baa  reference  only  to  such  as  fill  the  oflice  of  messengers  to  this 
world ;  it  does  not  affirm  or  imply  that  there  are  not  other 
individnals  and  orders  of  angels.  Tlie  design  of  the  apostle 
in  the  passage,  Heb.  i.,  is  to  demonatrate  t]ii^  %\v^wvwv\,^  ^^ 
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theSonofGo'ljtlieMeaaiali,  toangols.  "Wlicnlioliad  purged 
our  eins,  lie  Biit  dnwn  on  Uio  right  batnl  of  llio  jlLijeatY  i>ii 
liigli;  being  made  ub  much  belter  tliftii  [t»it[>unor  U']  the 
angels,  OS  be  bus  by  iiiliurilHticc  ubUinc-d  a  mure  excellent 
name  tlian  they.  Fur  to  whicli  of  tbe  nngels  ^aid  bo  at  any 
time:  (Tbou  art  my  Son,  tins  day  have  I  bfgotltin  tliool" 
(exalted  ibee  to  tliat  relation.)  "  And  to  wbicb  of  Uiu  angoU 
Bttid  lie  at  any  time,  Sit  on  my  riglit  band  until  I  maketbinc 
enemies  tby  lool&tool  ?  Are  they  not  all  minialcriiig  »piril>, 
sent  forth  on  a  miniatry  uii  aceoiiiit  uf  tboiie  wliu  are  Id 
inherit  Balvatluii  V  The  angels  liere  spoken  of  are  plainly 
tboje  who  have  a  misBioii  to  tltis  world;  and  tlte  abJHil  of 
tbe  declaration  is,  Bimply  to  allow  that  no  on»  of  tliciu  \iii 
any  higher  office  tbau  that  of  a  ministry  ou  behalf  of  the 
heiie  of  salvation.  No  one  of  tbcin  is  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  son ;  no  one  of  them  slta  at  the  rif;ht  hand  of  tho  Hajetty 
on  high,  invested  with  divine  ftiilliority  over  Ibc  earth  ami 
othtr  worlda,  Tbe  expresaion  has  reference,  therefore,  only 
to  tlie  angels  who  fill  the  office  of  mes*engei*s  to  thJa  world. 
It  has  no  rehitiou  to  those  orders  or  individuals  who  liavo 
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and  invisible,  wliether  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principali- 
ties, or  powers ;  all  were  created  by  him  and  for  him." 
And  Eph.  iii.  10,  where  principalities  and  powers  are  ex- 
pressly designated  as  of  the  heavenly  orbs:  "To  the  intent 
that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  j?owers  in  the  hea- 
venly (worlds)  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold 
wisfdom  of  God."  There  are,  then,  orders  of  intelligences 
in  the  heavenly  yvorlds  who  are  invested  with  a  sway  as 
rulers  over  other  intelligent  beingj^,  and  are  yet  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  angels  who  fill  the  office  of  minis- 
ters— not  rulers — toward  men  on  tlie  earth.  The  scene  in 
which  they  act  is  wholly  different,  and  the  office  which  they 
fill  altogether  unlike  and  superior.  They  have  authority, 
they  reign  on  thrones,  they  rule.  They  must,  therefore,  re- 
veid  themselves  to  those  who  are  under  their  sway ;  make 
communications  to  them,  directly,  of  the  laws  which  they 
are  commissioned  to  unfold  and  execute;  and  receive  di- 
rect and  visible  expressions  of  submission  to  their  authority 
from  their  subjects.  Otherwise,  their  powers  and  age:icies 
would  have  no  correspondence  to  their  titles.  And  that  the 
subjects  of  these  sceptred  powers  are  of  a  different  order 
from  themselves  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  is 
clearly  implied  in  other  passage?,  as  Psalm  ciii.  18-22: 
"Bless  Jehovah,  ye  his  angels  that  excel  in  strength,  that 
do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his 
word.  Bless  ye  Jehovah,  all  his  hosts,  ye  ministers  of  his 
that  do  his  pleasure.  Bless  Jehovah,  all  his  works,  in  all 
places  of  hifl  dominion."  Here  the  angels  that  excel  in 
strength  are  distinguished  from  the  hosts  of  intelligences 
who  are  ministers  of  his,  by  which  they  are  defined  as  fill- 
ing offices  of  service  toward  other  ranks  of  intelligences. 
Mere  unintelligent  things  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  min- 
istry of  angels.  This  latter  class  of  subjects  are  accord- 
ingly comprised  in  the  more  comprehensive  terms,  *'  all  his 
works  in  all  places  of  his  dominion,"  in  which  the  term 
works  plainly  denotes  intelligences  ;  first,  because  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  places  or  parts  of  the  material  uni- 
verse in  which  they  reside;  and  next,  because  they  are 
summoned  to  bless  Jehovah,  which  is  a  mental  and  religious 
act,  that  is  never  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  an  unintelli- 
gent existence.    It  is  the  act  of  holy  ones.    "  Ml  \ii^  ^^-^w^ 
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praise  thee,  O  Jehovah,  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee." 
There  are  intelligences,  then,  in  the  several  parts  of  God's 
vast  empire,  that  are  neither  angels  of  the  highest  order, 
nor  of  the  rank  whose  office  it  is  to  minister  to  inferior 
orders  of  rational  beings ;  but  who  are  themselves,  donbt- 
less,  of  those  inferior  ranks,  and  fitted  by  their  physical 
nature  for  the  material  realms  which  are  their  dwelling- 
places.  Mr.  Heqnembourg,  accordingly;  not  only  does  not 
prove  his  propositions  that  there  are  no  angels  but  tliose 
who  minister  in  our  world,  and  no  other  order  of  rational 
beings  but  men,  but  they  are  in  open  contradiction  to  the 
clear  teachings  of  the  word  of  God. 
C  III.  He  holds  that  the  fall  (»f  angels  and  men — that  is, 
\  according  to  his  theory,  all  moral  beings — sprang,  necessa- 
rily, from  tbeir  nature  and  condition,  and  could  not  have 
been  prevented  by  the  Most  High. 

"  In  solving  the  problem  respecting  the  origin  of  moral  evil, 
it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  fall  of  Adam  might  have  been  pre- 
vented or  delayed.  His  fall  may  have  been  precipitated  or  not. 
But  we.  have  already  seen  that  moral  evil  had  an  existence  in 
the  very  nature  of  his  case,  as  an  inexperienced  being.  Had  he 
remained  innocent,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
attained  at  once  to  a  high  state  of  virtue,  or  have  immediately 
escaped  the  hazards  of  temptation ;  he  would  have  been  still  in 
the  state  of  impei-fection.  We  have  seen,  therefore,  the  origin  of 
moral  evil  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  subject  of  its  treatment  may 
be  reserved  for  distinct  consideration.  In  what  degree  it  should 
be  suffered  to  exist — since  exist  it  mvMy  if  moral  beings  were 
created  at  aU — was  a  question  to  be  solved  by  the  divine  mind, 
and  must  be  studied  by  contemplating  the  facts  in  the  case.*' 
—Pp.  120,  121. 

He  thus  maintains,  expressly,  that  all  moral  creatures  not 
only  do,  and  will,  but  must  necessarily  fall ;  and  attempts 
to  sustain  that  revolting  doctrine  by  two  pretexts.  Ist. 
That  God  cannot  communicate  to  a  new  created  mind  such 
views  of  himself  and  his  will  as  to  sway  it  to  obedience; 
and  2d.  That  he  has  no  method  of  communicating  to  a 
moral  being  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  lead 
him  to  obedience,  except  through  the  experience  of  sin. 
Thus  be  says : 
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**  The  difRculty  of  instructing  and  of  governing  beings  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  commencing  an  existence  of  their  own, 
aod  breaking  the  ways  of  a  new  and  responsible  moral  existence 
m  the  creation,  must  have  been  very  great,  and  will  appear  to 
be  so  upon  every  consideration  of  the  variety  and  force  of  human 
passions.  As  the  effort  to  govern  such  beings  must  have  been 
attended  also  with  consequences  of  vast  moment,  we  may  be 
fare  that  the  wisest  ^course  was  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

"  We  may  conceive,  in  such  a  ease,  of  the  application  of  mea- 
fares  which  would  apply  to  no  other  condition  of  moral  beings. 
Sach  moral  beings  could  have  had  no  moral  ideas  of  their  own ; 
and  when  there  were  none  to  impart^  in  a  universe  barren  of 
them,  or  limited  in  its  experience,  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
produce  them :  in  short,  it  was  necessary  to  create  an  experience 
faited  to  become  the  basis  of  a  system  of  moral  instruction,  and 
it  was  proper  to  effect  this  end  by  means  adapted  to  a  case  so 
peculiar."— P.  120. 

^*  It  must  appear  evident  God  did  all,  in  his  personal  manifes- 
tation, but  convey  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind  directly  to 
man.  But  this  was  not  done ;  nor  could  it  be  done  in  any  other 
manner  than  that  which  has  been  and  is  employed  to  effect  a 
progressive  advancement  of  mankind.  It  seems  almost  needless 
to  observe  that  ideas  are  the  product  of  the  human  understand- 
ing acting  upon  what  is  presented  to  it.  They  cannot  be  com- 
munieated  to  it  directly ;  and  where  any  culture  has  existed, 
they  must  be  communicated  to  it,  so  to  speak,  through  the  ave- 
nnes  which  have  been  previously  prepared.  .  . .  God  has  always 
addressed  the  world  through  the  medium  of  their  passions  and 
tkeir  experience.  The  conceptions  of  the  divine  mind  could 
not  have  been  imparted  in  full  to  an  undeveloped  human  under- 
standing ;  nor  could  they  have  been  fully  communicated  without 
rendering  man  divine.  We  have  reason  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  aU  which  it  teas  possible  to  communicate^  teas  done,'*'* — 
P.  123. 

He  thus  denies  on  the  one  hand,  that  moral  beings,  just 
commencing  their  existence,  could  have  or  receive  any 
moral  ideas,  and  on  the  other,  that  Ood  could  impart  them 
to  them ;  and  he  holds  that  that  inability  to  acquire  or 
receive  snch  ideas,  lies  in  their  inexperience,  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  become  capable  of  a  knowledge 
of  good  is  by  a  fall  and  experience  of  evil. 

**  We  have  seen,  by  a  historical  and  mallet  oi  ^wi\.  nw«  q1 
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tfae  coso,  by  a  method  in  short,  In  whicli  all  [t}iiI»Mphy  i«  r(iunil«d, 
evil  hoci  its  actual  birth  in  the  weakness  of  &  creature  whidi 
was  to  learn  and  to  derivti  ite  wisdom  frum  wxpirricnce."— P.  89*. 
"  We  have  seen  thai  if  the  fall  had  not  occurred,  or  if  nan 
had  not  lost  his  innoccnco  in  the  way  hu  did,  an  imperfuX  m&nd 
condition  teotdd  nei'tisarily  /leti'e  crUtttt . . .  Ouf  niititnil  drpra- 
viiy,  and  ihe  Adamio  hinloiy,  may  now  both  be  i»D«d  an 
expiirieiice  of  great  vaIuu.  Tho  myslury  oflhu  fall,  eonsidcnog 
it  as  a  part  of  tlie  divine  plau,  vanishes  in  thi>^  way  of  viviting 
it,  and  becomes  an  event,  regarding  it  as  belonging  to*  the 
providence  of  God,  benevolent  and  beneficial  in  its  character." — 
P.  159. 

Bnt  this  dwiia!  of  the  possibility  Ihat  moral  beings,  in  the 
early  part  of  tlair  eicistenre,  aluinld  acquire  or  ri'coivo  inonl 
ideas,  is  false,  and  suhvoreivc  of  God's  ri;;litB  ant]  ilieir 
rospon^ibility.  To  deny  that  ihcy  are  then  capable  of  moral 
ideiia  is  to  doiiy  iliat  they  arc  capable  of  )«iicli  h  knovludge 
of  Gild  and  their  rflatiorB  to  liim  a*  winild  excit4i  in  them 
a  sense  of  iiis  rights  and  tlieir  responsibility.  But  to  main- 
tniii  that  at  tlia   eoiiimanftttitiMiL  of  tlieir  Akiftt»iiML  tiuw  am 
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their  affections  toward  him  into  action,  is  equally  false  and 
absurd ;  as  it  is  to  deny  either  that  he  could  have  access  to 
their  minds,  or  else  that  he  has  tlie  requisite  power  and 
skill  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  himself  to  them, 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  or  the  influence'of  his 
Spirit.  But  to  deny  either,  is  to  deny  the  fact  and  possi- 
bility of  his  exercising  a  government  over  them.  If  he 
could  not  make  himself  known  to  them,  he  plainly  could 
not  institute  a  law  over  them,  nor  hold  them  responsible 
for  not  recognising  him  and  doing  his  will.  Their  nature 
would  place  them  as  absolutely  out  of  the  sphere  of  a  moral 
government,  as  though  they  were  mere  brutes.  But  God, 
in  place  of  being  debarred  from  the  minds  of  such  being?, 
or  obstructed  in  his  power  over  them,  has  as  full  access  to 
them  in  the  dawn  of  their  existence  as  at  any  later  period, 
and  as  absolute  power  to  determine  their  thoughts,  and 
impart  to  them  any  measure  of  knowledge  he  ))lease8.  He 
can  reveal  himself  to  them  visibly,  if  he  chooses,  as  he  did 
to  our  first  parents,  and  communicate  knowledge  to  them 
by  his  voice.  He  can  send  his  messengers  to  them,  and 
make  known  his  will  through  their  ministry.  Or  he  can 
directly  inspire  them,  by  hrs  Spirit,  with  any  degree  of  in- 
telligence on  any  subject  that  be  chooses.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  wonderful  features  of  our  nature  that  we 
are  thus  susceptive  of  illumination  by  that  omniscient  Agent, 
and  may  be  put  in  an  instant  in  possession  of  truth,  in  its 
loftiest  and  most  resplendent  forms,  on  any  subject  that 
respects  him,  his  will,  his  kingdom,  or  oui-selves  and  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  notion  that  new  created  moral  beings  could  acquire 
such  ideas  and  realizations  of  God's  being,  perfections, 
rights,  and  will,  and  their  responsibility  to  him,  as  are  essen- 
tial to  their  acting  as  accountable  agents,  only  by  falling 
into  sin  and  experiencing  its  evil,  is  equally  false  and  revolt- 
ing. Mr.  Hequembourg  proceeds,  in  his  speculations  on  this 
branch  of  his  subject,  on  the  assumption  that  such  beings, 
though  created,  like  Adam  and  Eve,  with  minds  and  bodies 
that  were  perfect  and  mature  in  their  powers,  must  yet  be 
as  incapable  of  at  once  using  their  mental  faculties  and  cor- 
poreal organs  and  powers,  as  infants  are,  and  like  them,  pass 
through  a  ^rocoss  of  training  and  wae  ex^  \\\w  ^^^\j\"<\^^ 
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coitld  be  dcveliped  and  rise  to  the  quickness,  ea!i«,  ud 
BtreDgth  of  mature  life.  But  that  is  iiii&iakvn  and  firepo»- 
teroiis.  Adam  and  Eve  wre  tiot  created  Jo  the  hel{>l«» 
ii6?8  and  iucompoteijce  of  infancy.  They  were  not  oblifred 
to  go  through  a  long  couree  of  experiment  and  training  en 
they  could  use  their  limba,  walk,  gather  frnil  ft»r  their  nit> 
tenance,  communicate  witli  eacli  oilier  by  apeech,  and  off« 
homage  to  God,  They  were  able,  the  firat  momoiit  of  their 
being,  to  use  tbeir  powers  of  body  and  mind  with  aa  entir* 
ease  and  effect,  as  at  any  sab?eqneijt  stage  of  tlteir  exist- 
ence ;  and  were  as  competent,  therefore,  at  once,  to  reeein 
a  full  knowledge  o'f  their  Maker,  benefiietor,  and  ruler,  and 
cherish  all  the  forma  of  holy  aifection  Inward  him,  ne  other 
beings  are  in  the  maturity  of  tliuir  powera. 

£nt  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  anppoiiition  tliat  they 
conld  only  acquire  sQch  ideas  of  God  and  thoir  duty  u  vtm 
requisite  to  their  acting  with  responsibility,  by  finning  aad 
experiencing  the  evil  of  Bin,  is  revolting  in  (he  cxtreDie.  It 
implies  that  no  trntbs  which  God  could  convey  to  them 
respecting  hia  being,  character,  relationft,  and   will,  conid 
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and  guiding  influences,  and  abandonment  of  them  to  the 
sway  of  their  darkened  and  perverted  minds.  The  next 
effect  was^  the  unobstructed  access  and  sway  over  them  of 
that  subtle  and  malignant  being — the  great  fallen  angel — 
who  had  drawn  them  by  his  arts  into  sin  ;  and  the  third  was 
the  emergence  into  supremacy  of  selfish  and  malign  affec- 
tions, a  sense  of  guilt,  fear,  dread,  a  wish  to  escape  the  pre- 
sence pf  God,  and  a  disposition  to  palliate  their  sin  by  the 
temptation  by  which  they  were  excited  to  it.  But  these 
effects  had  no  tendency  to  lead  them  to  juster  views  and 
realizations  of  God's  excellence  and  title  to  their  love  and 
submission.  So  far  from  it,  the  result  was  the  total  aliena- 
tion of  their  fallen  minds  from  him,  and  settled  vassalage 
to  the  sway  of  evil. 

Tlie  effect  of  sinning,  accordingly,  unless  counteracted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  universally  to  blind  it  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  divine  character,  blunt  its  sensibility  to  the  evil 
of  sin,  strengthen  its  selfish  and  malevolent  affections,  and 
fix  it  in  impenitence  and  alienation.  It  is  never  roused  to 
a  perception  and  consciousness  of  its  guilt  by  the  mere 
thoughts  of  its  sins  that  rise  spontaneously  from  its  experi- 
ence of  its  evil.  If  startled  from  its  insensibility,  led  into 
the  light  of  truth,  and  awakened  to  remorse  for  its  trans- 
gressions, it  is  the  work  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  resisting  and 
overcoming,  by  his  almighty  power,  its  natural  tendencies. 
Were  Mr.  Hequembourg'9  theory  true,  the  reverse  would  be 
the  fact.  The  more  marked  the  forms  in  which  beings  re- 
bel, the  higher  the  energy  to  which  their  hostile  and  malign 
passions  rise,  the  more  heaven -diiring  and  impious  the  shapes 
their  rebellion  assumes, — the  more  truthful,  the  ampler, 
and  the  more  energetic  their  ideas  of  right  must  become, 
the  more  intense  their  sense  of  the  justice  of  God's  claims  to 
their  love,  the  profounder  their  feeling  of  the  guilt' of  their 
sins,  and  the  greater  their  disposition  to  turn  to  obedience. 
And  Satan,  accordingly,  and  his  associates  in  revolt,  who 
have  the  highest  rank  in  intelligence,  have  sinned  in  the 
most  audacious  and  reprehensible  form,  and  continued  the 
longest  in  rebellion,  must  have  made  nearer  approaches 
than  any  others  to  a  just  estimate  of  their  sins,  and  be  the 
iDOBt  hopeful  candidates  for  a  return  to  obedience  I  The 
proper  method,  thence,  of  recovering  faW^ti  \>w\\^  ^xod 
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the  dominion  of  sin,  la  to  plunge  tliera,  or  leiivo  them  to 
[)1iiiige  tlieineelpes  deeper  and  deeper  intuitu  sljjreeea.  TTie 
lower  they  sink,  tlie  litghor  tliej  RBcend !  Tliis  farther  thqr 
depart  from  God,  ilie  nearer  tlify  upproach  Mm!  On  titat 
principle  parents  also,  tn  preserve  tht-Ir  children  from  vice 
and  lend  them  to  virtue,  should  incito  thcni  tn  evil  in  placo  of 
good;  teachers  should  instruct  th('»e  with  whose  editcalim 
they  are  entrueied,  in  error  instead  of  truth,  in  wlekcilnew 
insiend  or  ngliteonsnesa;  riileis  should  encourage  and  re- 
ward crimefi,  ingte»d  of  piiniitliing  them,  and  dtt<coumge 
Tirttie,  and  disgrace  and  ohstruct  it  with  prchihltiotu  nod 
penalties !  It  ib  a  little  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Hcqueaibourg'g 
scheme  for  reforming  the  world,  thai  it  is  identicullv  lliM 
which  Sa,tanj  after  a  lung  and  large  experience,  pursues  to 
render  men  his  hopeless  Tossals  and  accoinplitth  their  eter- 
nal destruction.  Moreover,  if  true,  it  may  have  a  far  wider 
application  than  to  beings  who  liave  just  commenced  ox- 
istence.  If  sinning  is  indispensable  to  tie  niornl  caltureoT 
beings  in  tliat  stage  of  their  existence  and  preparation  for 
holiness,  how  can  Mr.  Hequembout;^  throve  tliHt  it  will  aot 
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remain,  therefore,  to  show  that  the  treatment  of  moral  evil  itself 
has  been  wise,  and  that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  not  been  a  calamity 
to  the  world — taking  the  widest  conception  of  the  entire  race  in 
all  their  preparatory  state." — Pp.  125,  126. 

**  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  denvation  of  a  fallen  posterity 
from  Adam  was  entirely  a  divine  arrangement.  That  evil  of 
the  apostasy  might  have  been  stopped  where  it  began,  had  it 
pleased  God  thus  to  have  arrested  it.  -fferc,  then^  is  the  positive 
msTmrnoN  of  evil  in  the  world  by  the  divine  purpose — a  fact, 
however,  which  we  must  carefully  distinguish  from  the  miavoid- 
able  nature  of  a  moral  creation  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  Here 
is  the  first  step  in  the  real  and  great  plan  by  which  the  creation 
is  ultimately  to  rejoice  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  Creator 
designed  that  the  great  race  of  beings  who  are  to  pass  away, 
in  illimitable  generations,  from  this  world  to  others,  should 
commence  in  evil,  and  learn  obedience  through  sufferings." 
—P.  370. 

**  There  has  been,  however,  an  obstacle  interposed  to  a  full 
perception  of  the  bearings  of  this  doctrine,  by  the  limited  views 
entertained  respecting  the  destiny  and  place  in  the  creation 
belonging  to  the  human  race.  When  it  has  been  shown  that 
man  is  the  principal  creature  in  the  imiverse,  demanding  the 
care  of  God ;  that  the  stupendous  system  of  redemption  was 
designed  for  him  alone — God  so  loving  tub  world  ;  and  that 
his  successive  generations  are  to  walk  abroad,  when  purified 
here,  over  the  distant  places  of  the  creation  for  illimitable  ages : 
then  it  is  apparent  that  the  mystery  departs  from  th«  permission 
of  evil ;  and  we  may  make  the  clear  deduction  from  the  facts, 

that   EVIL  WAS   A   SYSTEM   INSTITUTED   FOB  THE  OOOD   OP   MAN." 

—Pp.  373,  374. 

IIo  thus  maintains  that  God  placed  man  in  conditions  in 
wliich  sin  was  both  unavoidable  and  expedient,  and  that 
he  thereby  expressly  "  instituted  evil  for  the  good"  of  the 
race.  He  holds,  accordingly,  that  it  would  have  been  an 
irreparable  calaniitv,  a  catastrophe  that  would  have  spread 
a  direful  blight  over  God's  whole  empire,  had  our  first 
parents  maintained  their  allegiance,  and  secured  their  pos- 
terity thereby  in  holiness  and  happiness  through  their  end- 
less existence  ! — his  theory  being,  not  that  sin  is  overruled 
for  the  benefit  of  unfallen  Morlds,  but  of  roan  himself, 
and  is  to  each  individual  essential,  as  a  means  of  holiness 
and  happiness.    To  fail  of  it,  were  Vo  faW  o?  \X\^  n^tj  ^\A  ^ 
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hia  being — were  to  disqualify  liiiiisuif  for  llie  serrlco  and 
eiijnyraeiit  for  which  his  Creator  farmed  him.  But  llib  is 
to  maiutaiu  tliat  eiuning  ia  not  only  dceirahle  and  uxpvdii-ni, 
but  a  diitv.  It  is  to  till  exactly  tlie  office,  to  a  (M^rtMiD  jioiiil 
Bt  least,  which  huliiic^,  acoording  to  ihe  Scrijiturca,  sltituld 
fill.  It  U  a  link  in  a  chain  nf  act^,  withtml  wliicli  tlie  ^>iil 
can  never  be  united  to  God.  It  is,  iliercfure,  obligat'in', 
and  obli.^atory  at  least  in  cverj  inetancB  wbere  there  is  a 
temptation  to  sin,  and  la  every  tbrm  to  which  temptatiou 
prompt.  For,  if  the  violation  of  the  law  of  GikI  is  vxp04 
dient  and  cBsential  to  onv'a  wel)-t>eing  in  any  one  instsna^l 
no  one  can  know  that  it  is  not  eqmtlly  en  in  any  other.  ITn 
Heqiienibourg's  doctrine  thiia  yielda  the  mo^t  nntnitigated 
license  to  evil.  It  openly  assigns  to  revolt  from  God,  ami 
war  on  him  and  his  kingdom,  the  office  of  submisaioQ  to 
his  sceptre,  and  inalalU  ain  in  all  the  forma  in  which  mea 
may  choose  to  perpetrate  it,  in  the  place  of  obcdiono! 
There  is  not  a  sh^ipe  that  rebellion  ever  s^eumeil,  there  is 
not  a  crime,  however  enormous,  against  man,  nor  an  im- 
piety, however  revolting,  against  God,  that  may  not  find  in 
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the  aeprnvity  in   onr  flesh;  but  it  made  no  invasion  of  his 
superior  nature." — P.  108. 

"The  Saviour  assumed  our  actual  humanity,  our  humanity 

in  its  weakness  and  evil ;  was  tempted,  we  are  told,  in  all  points 

like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin ;  and  knows  from  an  experience 

^  of  human  evil,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  how  to  succor 

and  sympathize  with  our  tempted  nature. 

"Let  no  one  be  startled  with  the  fact  that  the  Saviour 
assumed  our  fallen  humanity,  for  such  it  was.  He  was^  for  a 
time,  a  man  subject  to  like  evils  with  us." — P.  382. 

"  The  assumption  of  our  weak  humanity  shows  in  the  most  ' 
affecting  manner,  that,  however  unfortunate  in  any  respect  may 
be  our  experience  of  evil,  the  Son  of  God  came  and  shared  it 
wUh  t/«."— P.  383. 

The  human  nature  which  the  Eternal  Word  assumed, 
comprised  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body.    To  hold,  therefore,  that 
the  nature  which  he  assumed  was  fallen  like  ours,  is  to  hold 
that  he  came  into  life  under  the  curse  which  is  devolved  by 
Adam's  fall  upon  all  his  posterity ;  and  that  would  involve 
at  least  the  commencement  of  his  mental  existence  in  total 
preclusion  from  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  the  commencement 
of  his  bodily  life  under  a  sentence  to  death  because  of 
Adam's  sin.     But  the  first  is  not  only  against  the  Scriptures, 
which  exhibit  him  as  enjoying  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  without 
measnre ;  and  inconsistent  with  his  union  with  the  Word  ; 
but  would  render  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Hequembourg,  on 
bis  principles,  to  prove  that  Christ  did  not  actually  sin  like 
other  men.     For  he  maintains  that  a  human  being  just  en- 
tered into  existence,  must  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature  and 
condition,  sin;  that  God  himself  cannot  prevent  it;   and 
that  an  experience  of  sin  is  indispensable  to  the  possibility 
of  a  subsequent  obedience.     As  Christ's  human  soul,  there* 
fore,  had  no  experience  of  any  sort  antecedent  to  his  birth, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  H.,  had  no  aid  from  the  Spirit,  he 
must,  on  Mr  H.'s  theory,  unavoidably  have  fallen  into  sin. 
Mr.  H.,  indeed,  represents  Christ  as  not  sinning ;  but  it  is 
only  by  disregarding   the  express  doctrine  of  his  theory 
that  a  moral  being,  coming  into  existence  as  Christ  did, 
must,  from  the  necessities  of  his  nature,  and  in  order  to 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  holiness,  fall  into  sm;  and 
sin  often  and  long,  and  in  very  open  aixA  ©o^^Vj  VstxM^ 
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He  asserts,  also,  that  Chnet  assumed  our  nature  witli  tlie 
advantage  of  a  previous  experience;  bjr  which  Ite  means, 
doubtless,  a  prevlona  experience  of  evil ;  &>)  tligt  is  the  pi- 
,  pei'ieuce  which  lie  reprcswits  as  eswntiHl  to  every  mfirtl 
being  in  order  to  the  possibility  cf  liis  becoming  i>b«rlienL 
It  implies,  therefore,  that  he  regards  Oiri^t  as  having  fiinen 
into  sin  anteri'.r  to  his  aseumptioii  I'f  our  nature.  Wbetlier' 
he  sappoees  ClirUt's  soul  had  h:id  a  previous  exiafence 
and  probation,  in  which  it  had  fallen,  he  does  not  dirocll/ 
indicate ;  nor.  whether  that  is  his  belief  or  aot,'haw  tl»e  sup- 
position that  his  soul  had  an  experience  of  evil  anterior  to 
liis  aesiimption  of  onr  nature,  is  reconcilable  with  liis  tiioorT* 
that  there  is  no  other  order  of  created  i  iitelligvncee  in  the 
universe  than  men,  except  angels.  Does  he  hold  thai 
Christ's  EOid  had  Imd  a  previous  existence,  and  liail  fallen; 
or  does  he  maintain,  Avith  Dr.  Bnshnell,  that  Christ  had  no 
human  or  angolic  soul,  but  was  a  mere  incarnation  of  the 
divine  nature  in  a  human  body  ?  Whichever  his  theorv 
may  be,  in  his  ascription  to  him  of  a  previous  experience  of 
evil,  he  represents  him  as  having  become  a  sinner  anicrior 
fo  Ilia  humun   ino.Rrnntinn.  «nd  thus  PnhiliitB  him  «■  i»1kiUb 
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leesness,  and  inacquaintance  with  all  the  high  and  pure 
enjoymentt^  of  holy  intelligences,  with  the  most  uncultured 
of  the  race  at  the  present  day. 

**  Very  remarkable  misconceptions  in  general  are  had  of  the 
state  of  our  first  parents  in  Eden.  .  .  .  We  carry  the  idea  of 
Adam's  natural  perfection  to  an  extent  which  equals  him  with  the 
highest  and  most  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  present.  But 
how  incompatible  even  his  external  condition  was  with  such  a 
conception,  may  be  apparent  by  considering  how  many  things 
he  wanted  which  belong  to  the  condition  of  civilized  people  at 
present.  He  had  no  railroads,  nor  any  roads.  He  had  not 
learned  to  train  a  horse,  or  yoke  an  ox,  or  milk  a  cow.  His 
dwelling,  whatever  it  was,  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  been  a 
palace  of  marble  or  wood.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron, 
or  any  other  metal." — P.  136,  note. 

This  passage  presents  a  very  accurate  gauge  of  Mr. 
Hequembourg  as  a  philosopher  and  theologian.  For  first 
he  proceeds  in  it  on  the  assumption  that  the  degree  in 
which  the  arts  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  architecture  and 
taste  are  known  to  individuals  and  communities,  is  a  mea- 
sure of  their  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.  Was  it  so 
with  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Tyrians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Greeks,  the  Romans  ?  Were  not  the  periods  of 
their  greatest  advancement  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  periods 
of  their  greatest  moral  debasement,  and  of  their  most  open 
and  impassioned  apostasy  from  Jehovah  to  the  worship  of 
false  gods  ?  Have  not  the  purest  and  noblest  examples  of 
piety  our  world  has  witnessed  been  presented  by  persons  of 
the  most  simple  lives ;  unacquainted  with  the  conveniences 
of  modem  art,  and  the  refinements  and  splendor  of  gorgeous 
courts?  Abraham,  Job,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Naomi, 
Ruth,  Zachariah,  and  Elizabeth  ;  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus ; 
John  Baptist,  the  apostles,  and  thousands  and  millions  of 
the  witnesses  of  Jesus,  who  from  age  to  age  have  been  put 
to  death  by  the  great  and  powerful,  or  driven  to  fly  to  the 
seclusion  of  wildernesses  for  safety,  and  waste  their  days  in 
want  and  sufifering?  And  next  he  assumes  in  it,  that  rail- 
roads and  other  engines  and  works  of  art  were  as  essential 
to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
they  are  to  their  posterity  now ;  as  though  Adam  and  E^r^ 
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were  under  any  ncceaatty  of  makinj;  lorg  and  rapid  joi0f 
iieyB  to  different  psrla  of  tlie  eurtli,  &nd   liad  jirmltice  t' 
transport  to  market,  and  fellow  cmisnmers  to  parclia«o  1 
On  the  same  princi]jlQB  Mr.  Ileqiiernboitrg  might  matntai^' 
that  the  angels  arc  in  a  state  of  bai'bariwi,  luilt^  thej  liar^'J 
tame  animala  to  oseist  them  in   l]it>ir  laliorfi,  urn  familHH 
with  the  use  of  iron,  and  have  roads,  and  cars,  and  sld 
driven  by  steam  to  carry  them  from  one  place  to  another  n 
the  orbs  they  iuhabit  1     He  goea  on : — 


"  If,  therefore,  we  ehoald  take  an  imaginary  journey  (oE 
and  find  our  first  parents  absolutely  naked,  and  without  I 
slightest  conception  of  the  nse  of  dress,  mid  without  the  n 
ances  of  thread  and  needle  (if  auch  a  use  had  been  known),  asA  i 
had  Been  them  sitting  upon  the  ground,  or  on  a  stone,  or  a  li 
root,  aad  reposing  at  night  on  the  bare  earth,  or  in  a  cave,  m 
should  form  no  very  high  expectations  of  their  intelligence,  and 
shonUl  expect  to  find  geology  and  twtrunoing  things  iinkoowti 
to  Adam  i  and  Eve  as  destitute  of  any  ciiitivated  taate  aa  any  of 
her  daughters  would  be  withont  education  and  Belf-exertion. 
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mere  children,  bIowIj  and  imperfectly,  by  the  use  of  exter- 
nal means.  He  denies  the  poesibility  of  inspiration.  He 
denies,  from  the  limitations  of  their  nature,  the  possibility 
of  tlieir  having  been  at  once  raised,  by  any  means  nataral 
or  divine,  to  lofty  and  comprehensive  thoufirhts  and  fervid 
and  glowing  affections.  He,  of  coarse,  does  not  regard 
them,  in  their  trial,  as  representatives  of  their  offspring,  and 
detennining  their  moral  condition  by  their  fall.  He  holds 
that  their  posterity  universally  would  have  fallen,  even  on 
the  snpposition  that  the  parents  had  maintained  their  alle- 
giance ;  that  notion  being  involved  in  the  doctrine  that  all 
moral  beings  must  necessarily,  from  the  ignorance  and 
weakness  in  which  they  commence  their  life,  fall  into  sin. 

yjL  He  accordingly  holds  that  sin,  iu  its  early  stages, 
involves  no  rejection  of  God,  or  alienation  from  him,  but 
springs  from  mere  weakness,  inexperience,  and  misjudg- 
ment. 

^  The  primitive  man  was  not  deceived.  He  did  not  deny  his 
Creator's  goodness  nor  doubt  his  power.  He  did  not  set  up  a 
rebellion  fjrom  his  own  instigation,  from  pride,  or  self-importance. 
He  yielded  to  other  causes.  Nor  could  anything  more  effectu- 
aDy  riiow  that  the  weakness  of  Adam  consisted  in  his  want  of 
experience. 

**  Since  also  the  &1I  was  from  weakness,  and  was  not  a  pure 
act  of  malicious  wickedness,  the  Creator  undoubtedly  had  im- 
portant reasons  for  banishing  the  man,  and  continuing  his  con- 
defnnoHan,  It  is  not  with  us,  upon  any  sound  principle  of  rea- 
soning, to  say  that  the  man,  fallen  from  weakness  and  from  his 
pasuons,  might  not  have  been  set  up  again,  and  tried  anew. 
The  doctrine  of  atonement  does  not  oppose  this  idea,  since  it 
emanated  from  the  love  of  God,  and  not  from  an  abstract  prin- 
dpie  of  justice ;  and  the  Divine  pity  might  have  raised  the 
fiJlen  man  in  some  way  again,  and  tried  him  anew.  But  such 
not  the  good  pleasure  of  God.»» — Pp.  161,  162, 


<  He  thus  represents  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  sin  of 
/  Adam  that  was  necessarily  a  ground  of  condemnation,  and 

.  needed  an  expiation  in  order  to  its  being  forgiven.  Adam, 
he  holds,  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  have  been  put  on  a 
new  probation,  as  though  that  which  had  already  taken 
place  had  determined  nothing.    But  that  \%  Vo  d^^w^  ^<^ 
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there  was  any  moral  evil  in  bis  transgresBion ;  and  exhibit  it 
as  like  an  involuntary  stntnble  that  throws  one  to  the  earth, 
a  careless  inadvertence,  a  misforfnne,  instead  of  a  crime. 
It  implies,  therefore,  that  the  trial  of  Adam  was,  in  &ct,  do 
decisive  trial.  It  only  demonstrated  his  inexperience  and 
weakness.  It  formed  no  test  of  his  character.  It  presented 
no  proof  of  a  hopeless  alienation  from  God.  It  constitnted 
no  groond  of  certainty  that  the  acts  that  followed  it  wonld 
not  be  holy  instead  of  sinfni.  It  exhibits  the  penalties, 
therefore,  that  followed  his  trangressioti  as  wholly  arbitrary 
and  anjust.  For  what  conid  be  more  inequitable  than  to 
doom  Adam  and  Eve  to  death,  as  a  rigliteons  punishment, 
because  of  an  act  to  which  no  guilt  whatever  attached ;  and 
that  presented  no  barrier  to  their  being  still  treated  ob 
though  they  had  not  passed  through  a  probation  I  But  this 
is  to  reject  the  representation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exhibit 
the  whole  system  of  redemptive  measures  consequent  on 
the  fall,  as  proceeding  on  a  false  basis.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  Adam  should  be  prompted  in  his  first  sin  by  a 
direct  and  exacerbated  hatred  of  Ood,  in  order  that  it  might 
involve  great  guilt,  and  be  a  just  ground  of  condemnation. 
It  was  enough  that  in  it  he  deliberately  disregarded  God's 
will,  and  made  his  own  selfish  desire,  though  conscious  that 
it  was  at  war  with  God's  will,  the  reason  of  his  act  He 
assumed  in  it  a  hostile  attitude  to  God.  He  chose  his  own 
wishes  as  his  law,  instead  of  God's;  and  fell  accordingly 
from  allegiance ;  and  that  fall  was  a  proper  ground  for  the 
penalty  with  which  he  was  smitten. 

VIII.  In  harmony  with  and  as  a  ground  of  his  notion  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  H.  maintains  that  Adam  w*as  not  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  under  a  moral  law,  and  that  no  moral  law 
was  violated  by  his  transgression. 

^'  It  is  very  true  that  death  was  threatened  to  Adam  if  he 
broke  over  one  prohibition.  This  might  appear  at  first,  and  with- 
out particular  attention,  to  impart  to  the  government  of  Eden  a 
purely  legal  character.  But  a  little  attention  will,  it  is  believed, 
remove  this  error.  It  cannot  be  that  nothing  besides  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit  could  have  produced  the  Divine  displeasure,  and 
that  nothing  else  could  have  caused  at  any  subsequent  time  the 
death  of  Adam.  The  whole  sphere  of  the  duties  of  oar  first 
parents  could  not  have  been  confined  to  a  single  prohibitum 
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leaving  nothing  positive  to  be  done,  and  nothing  to  produce  the 
divine  disapprobation.  The  regalations  of  Eden,  therefore, 
were  not  those  of  pure  law,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
moral  law,  in  all  its  extent,  was  really  instituted  there.  But  the 
penalty  of  death  was  not  for  breaking  the  moral  law,  but  for 
eating  of  the  forbidden  tree.  What  would  have  happened  to  our 
progenkorg  if  they  had  made  an  idol  or  broken  the  Sabbath,  if 
it  was  instituted  there,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  undoubtedly 
aome  corrective  measure  would  have  been  employed.  But  cor- 
rection is  not  a  part  of  law.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  our 
first  parents  were  capable  only  of  the  negative  parts  of  a  moral 
character,  or  of  one  negative  part  only,  and  that  all  they  could 
do  was  not  to  eat  of  the  tree.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
wonld  have  been  incapable  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  or  of  doing 
any  other  positive  duty,  and  that  they  were  wholly  incapable  of 
regulating  their  affections.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that 
it  is  a  misconception  to  regard  the  paradisiacal  state  as  one  of 
pure  law.  The  prohibition  must  be  regarded  as  simply  a  test; 
and  it  will  subsequently  be  seen  to  bear  the  character  of  a  test, 
designed  to  bring  the  case  of  our  first  parents  to  an  -immediate 
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.  .  •  **  It  does  not  follow  that  the  prohibition  of  Eden  came  up 
to  the  entire  capacity  of  our  first  parents.  It  did  not  embrace 
the  elementary  principle  of  virtue  any  farther  than  obedience lis 
one.  It  did  not  inculcate,  except  indirectly,  the  obligation  to  love 
God  supremely,  nor  the  other  part  of  the  moral  law.  But  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  our  first  parents  were  incapable  of  ful- 
filling these  obligations  in  any  degree.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  government  of  Eden  was  not  that  of  a  pure  legal  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  prohibition  not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
was  not  the  institute  of  »uch  a  system." — Pp.  138-140. 

Hr.  Heqnemboarg,  to  gain  the  object  at  which  he  aims 
here,  presents  qnite  a  different  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  onr 
first  parents  from  that  which  he  advanced  on  a  preceding 
page.  There  they  were  wholly  devoid  of  moral  ideas.  God 
himself  was  incapable  of  communicating  them  to  them,  either 
by  his  own  voice,  the  voice  of  angelic  messengers,  or  the 
iDspiring  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  only  method  by 
which  snch  ideas  could  be  acqnired,  was  a  slow  and  long- 
eontinned  experience,  and  an  experience  of  sin  and  its  penal 
consequences.  Now  they  have  become  endowed  with  anoh 
a  measnre  of  knowledge,  and  have  T^af^^di  ^wOck.  ^  tnc^ 
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BcioiiBneeB  of  tlieir  relations  to  God  that  ttiey  are  ca[iatile  41 
a  (lirect,  intelligent,  and  eminently  viritiotia  ubvdieuce  to  iT 
Uie  great  laws  of  a  moral  code- 
He  18,  however,  aa  uitBtaken   now,  is  the  infef«oce  hn  1 
draws  from  llie  moral  capacity  of  Adam  oinl  Evo,  ait  Un  iMg^  T 
fore  was  in  denying  to  them  all  knowledge  of  their  reUlioBI*  1 
and  obligftlioiis  to  God.     Tlie  Ihct  tliat  while  competent  If  J 
render  a  spotless  obedience  to  all  other  laws  ititpoMt}  otf*  J 
them,  snch  as  loving,  ucknowlodging,  and  worshipping  Oo^  1^ 
loving  each  other,  sanctifying   tlie  SabbalJi,  keeping  tl4  ] 
garden, — the  penidiy  of  death  was  annexed  only  to  liiv  pre*  1 
hibilion  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  i 
evil,  does  not  prove  or  imply  that  they  were  uut  nnder  >  I 
moral  and  religions  law.     The  reason  that  the  sonteiiceof  ' 
death  was  not  annexed  to  the  breach  of  tliose  commandii 
doubtless  wus,  that  they,  while  in  innocence,  were  in  no 
teinplntiiin  directly  to  viohite  them,     Tliey  could  liave  no 
teinplati"n  to  liaie  God,  in  place  of  loving  Idm,  on  the 
ground  of  his  character,  his  relationa  to  them,  or  hi»  provi- 
dence over  then).     Ju  all  those  relations  the  direct,  edrnplfl 
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fell  was  of  a  wholly  different  character,  and  owed  its  tri- 
Qnipk  to  a  different  consideration.  It  was  conseqnent  on 
Eve's  fall,  and  sprang,  doubtless,  from  his  love  of  her  and 
reluctance  to  lose  her.  He  was  brought  to  the  choice  of 
maintaining  his  allegiance  to  Ood,  and  submitting  to  the 
angnish  and  horror  of  surrendering  her  to  death,  and  being 
left  to  solitude ;  or  of  renouncing  his  fidelity  to  Gkid,  and 
sharing  with  her  the  consequences  of  rebellion.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  to  gain  a  religious  blessing  imagined  to  be  couched 
in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It  was  not  to  gain  any 
higher  measure  of  any  species  of  happiness.  Instead,  it  was 
a  deliberate  relinquishment  of  the  favor  of  Gk>d,  and  all  the 
blessings  involved  in  it,  and  plunge  of  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity into  sin,  misery,  and  death,  rather  than  surrender  the 
aocietj  and  love  of  his  fallen  wife.  His  resolving  to  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit  was,  therefore,  a  direct  and  formal  reuunci- 
atioQ  of  God,  and  choice,  instead,  of  a  fallen  creature  as  his 
portion,  notwithstanding  the  penal  consequences  that  were 
to  follow  in  its  train.  No  act^  therefore,  can  be  conceived 
in  which  a  more  direct  and  intelligent  choice  is  made  be- 
tween obeying  and  disobeying  God;  none  M'hich  would 
present  a  more  specific  and  decisive  test  of  allegiance.  It 
18  wholly  mistaken,  then,  to  maintain  that  he  did  not  act 
under  a  positive  moral  law.  No  other  act  of  transgres- 
aion  was  ever  exerted  in  our  world  that  involved,  on  the 
one  hand,  so  open  and  emphatic  a  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  choice  of  a  creature  as  an  object  of 
anpreme  love ;  and,  on  the  other,  such  a  sacrifice  of  the 
well-being  of  others — a  whole  race — for  the  gratification  of 
the  transgressor's  selfish  wishes.  It  was  as  pre-eminent,  in 
those  respects,  above  all  others,  as  it  was  in  the  boundless 
mischief  that  sprang  from  it 

To  maintain  that  Adam,  while  in  Eden,  was  not  under  a 
law,  is,  moreover,  to  maintain,  that  had  he  abstained  from 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  it  could  not  haveformed  any  ground 
for  his  justification.  It  would  have  been,  it  is  implied,  a  mere 
abstinence  from  transgression,  not  a  positive  obedience  to 
oommands,  that  wonld  constitute  a  reason  for  acceptance 
and  reward.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  any 
ground  even  for  exemption  from  further  trial,  and  especially 
eould  not  constitute  any  adequate  reason  fot  ^xexsv^x\tv% 
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the  wiiole  race  from  Ihe  dan^era  of  a  violeut  trial,  cpiitirm- 
ing  tiietu  in  holiueea,  and  vxttttinjj;  litem  to  bappii>esa.  Ur. 
Hequcmbourg's  theorj'  le  thus,  at  e^ery  p^nnt,  at  war  vith 
tlie  word  of  God. 

IX.  lie  maiutaina  tlint  the  administralioD  uader  witicb 
Adam  aud  Eve  were  placed  anterior  to  their  fall,  wa»  gn- 
ctoiis,  aud  not  legal. 

^'  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  supponc  tlial  riieu  were  (tver  laoun- 
tially  governed  upon  any  other  principle  than  one  of  grave ;  liy 
which  we  mean  the  system  of  evangelical  govrmmcnt,  in  whifji 
the  lore  of  God  \»  tlic  great  force.  Men  have  Iwon  uviil  \j 
grace  in  all  ages.  A  part  of  the  reasoning  of  Paul,  when  demon- 
slrating  by  hid  powerful  arguments  the  neeeswty  uf  faith,  ii>, 
that  a  system  of  law,  aa  the  only  governing  piinciple,  adilr««ic9 
eelf-interest,  and  cannot,  tlierelbre,  he  admitted  as  a  prindpit 
measure  in  the  divine  economy.  Such  reasoning  applies  lU  «(-ll 
to  an  uniallen  as  to  a  fallen  state.  Moral  beings  ean  iievt^r  b« 
governed  exclusively  by  a  principle  which  dooo  not  admit  of 
their  greatest  elevation,  or  which  allows  them  to  boaM  before 
God,  as  the  npostle  tells  ns  would  be  the  effect  of  a  legal  tiyateat. 
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not  find  the  principles  of  thifl  objectionable  and  narrow  philo- 
aophy  applicable  to  any  measure  employed  by  Infinite  Wisdom 
Ibr  the  government  of  Adam.  The  threatening  of  death  which 
was  made  does  not  involve  the  inAtitution  of  a  system  of  law, 
mnce  penalties  are  used  in  domestic  government  where  no  one 
would  conceive  that  a  legal  system  is  or  ought  to  be  dominant. 
We  love  and  obey  our  parents  as  we  love  and  obey  God ; 
becanse,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  first  love  ns.  Genuine  obe- 
dience and  duty  are  the,  so  to  speak,  spontaneous,  and  not  cal- 
ealating,  reciprocations  of  love." — Pp.  141-143. 

Tlie  confusion  and  self-contradiction  that  reign  in  this 
passage,  bespeak  an  extraordinary  inadequacy  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  subject.  No  grosser  solecism  surely  was 
ever  uttered,  than  that  obedience  to  law  from  the  mere 
motives  which  the  law  presents,  can  only  spring  from  '^  a 
mean  and  calculating  seltishness."  For  it  implies  that,  to 
love  Gt>d  with  all  the  heart  and  mind,  and  soul  and  strength, 
as  being,  and  because  of  his  being  what  he  is,  is  not  to 
love  Aim,  and  for  his  excellence ;  but  is  only  to  love  the 
reward  which  is  promised  to  the  supreme  love  of  him.  The 
mind  must  be  sadly  bewildered  that  cannot  see  tlie  distinction 
between  these,  and  feel  its  propriety  and  importance.  Besides, 
if  obedience  to  a  law  cannot  be  rendered  because  of  the 
rectitude  and  propriety  of  the  duty  commanded,  but 
can  only  spring  from  a  selfish  regard  to  the  reward  which  it 
promises,  mAst  not  a  love  to  God  for  blessings  that  have 
already  been  received,  whether  as  rewards  or  gifts  of  grace, 
spring  equally  from  a  mean  and  calculating  selfishness !  If 
the  reason  of  the  love  is  a  favor,  is  it  not  equally  selfish, 
whether  the  favor  has  already  been  received  or  is  still  con- 
templated as  future  ?  His  objection,  if  legitimate,  is  clearly 
18  fatal  to  a  government  of  grace  as  it  is  to  a  government 
of  law. 

But  his  theory  that  the  system  of  Eden  was  a  system  of 
grace,  and  not  of  law,  is  fraught  with  a  still  more  revolting 
aolecii^m.  For  it  implies  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  sinners, 
apart  fk*om  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  thence  sinners 
by  violating  other  commands  of  a  far  higher  moral  cast, 
according  to  Mr.  Hequembourg,  than  the  prohibition  of  that 
frail ;  and  consequently,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  that 
code  for  their  forgiveness  and  juatificationy  without  any  expia- 
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tion  for  their  sine,  or  any  rightooueiiess  of  a  snretr  for  tlielr 
justification.  But  that  is  to  contradict  in  th«  mnet  nptfr 
manner  the  whole  repreaentafion  of  the  Scriptures,  vrhietf 
exhibit  the  government  under  wliicli  Adam  and  Eve  weii 
placed  in  Ed^n,  oe  a  law ;  and  contravene  the  prineiplt 
also  on  which,  after  their  fall,  grace  was  exercised  towards 
them  and  their  posterity,  and  is  now  exercised  towards  t&ji 
race.  The  sacred  word  everywhere  represents  tlie  ob^ 
dience  and  death  of  Christ  as  tlie  sole  medium  of  that  grsctk 
'Where  does  Mr.  Heqnenibourg  learn  that,  before  the  &JL 
there  was  another  and  different  method  for  the  recovery  flT 
the  race,  hy  grace,  from  tho  dominion  of  ftin  and  its  curMfi 
li  he  hae  authority  for  his  doctrine,  why  doea  he  not  r^uott 
it,  in  place  of  building  on  false  metaphysics,  which  btf 
Qsually  denounces  with  bo  much  vehemence!  If  the  finf^ 
pair  were  under  a  system  of  grace  at  their  trial,  andfril 
under  that  system,  why,  if  legitimate,  was  it  not  made  tbv 
medium  of  their  redemption  after  their  fall !  It  must  hav« 
been  weak  indeed,  if  inadequate  to  the  forgiveness  of  an 
act,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hequemhourg,  was  not,  in  fact, 

■1    irinlDlion   nf  liw      I.ivnWoH    nn    (milt      «<ut    O'.la    tu>    t<*>oJ<» 
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disorder  of  his  natnre,  and  the  word  and  proTidence  of  Gk>d 
^ke  condemning  it,  than  that  from  a  state  of  innocence  he 
shonld  corrupt  himself  with  feeble  convictions  of  the  evil.  Our 
nstoral  depravity,  and  the  Adamic  history,  may  now  both  be 
called  an  experience  of  great  value.  The  mystery  of  the  fall, 
considering  it  as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  vanishes  in  this 
way  of  viewing  it,  and  becomes  an  event,  regarding  it  as 
belonging  to  the  providence  of  God,  benevolent  and  beneficial 
in  iU  eharacter?'* — P.  159. 

It  bespeaks  a  bewildered  and  presumptnoos  mind  snrelj, 
to  prononnce  the  condition  of  a  race,  under  a  fall,  better 
than  in  innocence ;  in  alienation  from  Gtod,  and  nnder  a 
cnree,  than  in  acceptance  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  favor ! 
If  this  he  true  of  the  race  collectively,  and  of  each  indivi- 
dual of  it,  is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  equally  true  of 
each  individual  at  every  stage  of  his  progress  in  evil ;  and 
every  instance  of  sin,  no  matter  how  impious  its  form  and 
flagrant  its  gnilt,  be  held  to  be  beneficial  in  its  character  to 
the  perpetrator  ?  How  can  Mr.  Hequembourg  shield  his 
theory  from  the  charge  of  involving  this  revolting  conse- 
quence t  He  cannot.  If  sin,  as  he  affirms,  is  not  onlj 
beneficial  but  essential  to  the  possibility  of  holiness ;  if  its 
usefulness  in  the  experience  of  it  and  its  consequences  bj 
the  agent  who  perpetrates  it  is,  as  he  maintains,  indubi- 
table, he  cannot  show  that  the  experience  of  it  at  the  time 
and  in  the  form  of  every  individual  transgression  is  not 
essential  to  the  possibility  of  the  subsequent  obedience  of 
him  who  exercises  it.  His  doctrine  is  therefore  a  license  to 
all  sin.  It  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  crime,  converts  it 
into  an  indispensable  means  to  the  best  possible  end,  and 
thereby  makes  perseverance  in  it  essential  till  holiness  is 
attained.  And  is  not  that  to  make  it  expedient,  if  not  obli- 
gatory, at  every  stage  of  the  sinner's  progress?  If  the 
practice  and  experience  of  sin  is  the  only  means  that  can 
bring  the  transgressor  to  repentance,  and  his  past  experi- 
ence of  it  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  that  result,  what  can 
be  plainer,  than  that  he  must  go  on  to  greater  and  more 
revolting  sins,  in  order  to  raise  his  experience  to  the  inten- 
sity that  is  reqnisite  to  his  turning  to  obedience?  Yet  this 
principle  is  a  prime  element  in  Mr.  Hequembourg's  theo- 
logical system.    He  denies  that  Gk>d  can  creal^  b^\Ti^  ^^r^ 
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BQch  powers  and  sensibilities  that  he  can  immediately  com- 
municate  to  them  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  knowledge  that 
are  requisite  to  their  exercising  a  pare  and  \oitj  obedience. 
He  maintains  that  moral  creatures  mnst  necessarily  com- 
mence their  life  in  total  ignorance  of  their  moral  reJations 
and  duties,  and  inability  to  reach  any  cognizance  of  them 
except  through  a  slow  experience,  and  experience  of  sin 
and  its  penal  consequences.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  in 
proportion  as  holiness  is  desirable  and  obligatory,  in  that 
proportion  sin,  which  is  its  necessary  antecedent,  is  expedi- 
ent and  necessary,  and  necessary  till  it  reaches  that  measure 
that  the  scale  turns  to  the  side  of  holiness.  No  theory, 
however,  can  be  in  more  open  contradiction  to  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  experience.  The  effect  of  sin  on  the  peq)e- 
trator — when  left  without  the  Spirit  of  (Jod — ^is  not  to  soften, 
but  to  harden,  to  bhmt  tlie  moral  sensibilities,  to  extinguish 
conscience,  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  beget  the  hope  of 
impunity,  and  thus  bind  the  soul  in  a  helpless  vaesalage  to 
evil. 

XI.  He  does  not  regard  Christ  as  having  died  as  our 
substitute,  and  to  make  expiation  for  our  sins.  He  uses 
the  word  expiation  indeed,  propitiation,  and  atonement,  bnt 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  an  endurance 
of  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  our  place,  and  in  our  behalf, 
80  that  we  are  cleansed  and  justified  by  his  blood.  Instead 
he  holds  with  many  modern  rationalists  of  Germany,  that 
Christ  died  simply  to  show  his  sympathy  and  love  by 
sharing  in  the  sufferings  with  which  we  are  smitten  in  con- 
sequence of  our  sins. 

*^  It  is  not  with  us  upon  any  sound  principle  of  reasoning  to  say, 
that  the  man  fallen  from  weakness  and  from  his  passions  might 
not  have  been  set  up  again  and  tried  anew.  The  doctrine  of 
atatiement  does  not  oppose  this  idea^  since  it  emanated  from  the 
love  of  God,  and  not  from  an  abstract  principle  of  justice  ;  and 
the  Divine  pity  might  have  raised  the  fallen  man  in  some  way 
again,  and  tried  hun  anew." — Pp.  161,  162. 

This  is  saying  that  justice  presented  no  barrier  to  the 
exemption  of  man,  at  his  fall,  from  all  penal  evils,  as  conse- 
quences of  his  sinning !    But  that  is  to  say,  that  the  infliction 
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of  evils  on  him  as  a  penalty  of  his  sin  was  unjust ;  implies, 
accordingly,  that  the  infliction  of  death  on  Christ,  as  his 
substitute,  or  on  account  of  his  sin,  would  have  been  unjust ; 
and  therefore  denies  that  his  death  was  vicarious  and 
expiatory. 

^*  It  is  a  clear  part  of  the  Scripture's  teachings  that  the  Son  of 
Gk>d  took  our  actual  nature,  was  clothed  in  actual  flesh — in 
short,  assumed  humanity,  was  a  man,  and  will  ever  remain  such 
— a  lofty,  superior,  and  extraordinary  member  of  the  human 
fiunily.  He  is  a  man  on  his  superior  throne  ;  and  the  glorious 
expectation  is  assured  us  in  the  gospel,  that  we  shall  be  raised 
to  a  participation  in  his  glorious  humanity  hereafter,  as  he 
descended  once  to  a  lowly  participation  in  our  own.  This  snb- 
je<^  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  consoling  doctrines 
of  revelation.  Who  cannot  look  from  a  deified  humanity 
appearing  on  earth  to  an  extraordinary  destiny  of  redeemed 
man  ?  If  God,  after  the  epoch  of  the  creation,  in  its  resting 
period,  collected  his  glories  in  the  body  of  a  man,  and  rendered 
himself  representatively  a  member  of  our  race,  he  showed  in 
this  act,  in  no  dubious  manner,  the  destiny  of  mankind.  This 
is  the  ffreat  stand-point  of  religion.  With  this  lever  we  uplift 
the  world  of  evil,  and  look  abroad  upon  a  glorious  and  emanci- 
pated future."— Pp.  381,  382. 

^The  assumption  of  our  weak  humanity  shows  in  the  most 
affecting  maqner,  that  however  unfortunate  in  any  respect  may 
be  our  experience  of  evil,  th>e  Son  of  God  came  and  shared  it 
with  us.  The  burden  of  this  calamity  becomes  lighter  under 
such  a  &ct.  The  Son  of  God  descended  from  his  high  estate, 
and  cast  around  him  the  mantle  of  our  miseries,  and  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  poverty  and  suflerings,  for  whatever  other  reasons 
to  offer  us,  the  Scriptures  assert,  the  consolations  of  his  sympa- 
thy. The  subject  approaches  its  richest  point  of  elucidation, 
when  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  the  Creator,  who  appointed  our 
lot  of  evil,  becomes  allied  in  a  bodily  manner  with  our  sufferings. 
Were  we  able  to  offer  no  other  solution,  here  we  would  rest 
our  implicit  faith."— Pp.  383-384. 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  is  that  be  regards  this  theory  as  pre- 
senting the  only  solution  of  Christ^s  incarnation  and  death  ; 
namely,  that  he  assumed  our  nature  and  died,  that  he  might 
manifest  his  sympathy  with  us  in  our  sin  and  misery,  and 
show  us  what  we  ought  and  what  we  are  to  be«    Bat  t3;ii& 
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IB  not  only  against  the  clcBreet  tcachinge  nf  (lie  Scriplom, 
wliich  CTer^'wiiere  rtpreeent  tliat  he  ga<re  biinself  i  raiiwm 
for  lis;  that  he  died,  the  jnel  for  tliu  imjn»t,  that  he  mi^llt 
bring  ne  anto  God  ;  that  liis  blood  dcanscth  from  ell  sin, 
and  that  we  are  justified  by  his  blao<] ;  and  tliat  there  is  ni> 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  by  wiiich  wo  mnsl 
be  saved,  hut  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  but  it  is  sclf-contre- 
dictii>iia  and  ab^'Urd.  Hie  assumption  of  oar  nature,  and 
submiBsion  to  the  scorn,  enmity,  and  malice  of  tutD, 
allowing  himself  to  be  put  to  deaili  by  tlioin  on  Ibecnsl^l 
could  form  no  depression  of  eyinpatJiy  wit)),  nor  love  tos^i 
if  it  contributed  nothing  by  the  expiation  of  our  sins  In 
redemption — if  it  left  ns«  precisely  wher«  wo  were  before, 
except  that  it  occasioned  a  vast  angnientntion  of  the  gnitiot 
those  who  rejected,  pereecDted,  and  crticitied  him.  Intend, 
it  would  appear  an  infinite  mockery,  as  it  would  imply  tint 
omnipotence,  boundless  wisdom,  and  infinite  love  were  vitlier 
incapable  or  indisposed  to  Take  any  effective  mea«are«  (o 
accomplish  our  redemption  fj-om  sin  and  its  curse  I  It  woald 
be  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the  sum  of  ein  and  of  snfitirin^ 
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to  the  throne  of  heavoD,  and  investiture  with  supreme  and 
absolute  power,  that  is  utterly  inadequate  to  contribute  in 
the  least  degree  to  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  to  holiness 
and  bliss!  But  Mr.  Hequembourg's  conceptions  of  the 
work  of  redemption  are  at  every  point  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  teachings  of  reason  and  the  divine 
word. 

XIL  He  makes  no  recognition  of  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  renovation  and  sanctification  of  the  mind. 
His  system  prechides  it  If,  as  he  maintains  on  the  one 
hand,  the  sole  reason  that  men  sin  is  tlie  weakness  of  their 
nature,  and  their  want  of  experience ;  and  on  the  other, 
God  is  unable  directly  to  communicate  knowledge  to  them ; 
apd  they  are  incapable  of  acquiring  moral  ideas  except 
through  the  medium  of  experience  and  culture,  there  plainly 
is  no  place  for  the  intervention  of  the  enlightening,  renew- 
ing, and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Men  are 
themselves  the  authors  of  their  renovation,  if  they  are  the 
subjects  of  such  a  change — not  the  new-creating  and  life- 
giving  Spirit    This  he  indicates  in  many  passages. 

^  As  we  have  seen,  .  .  .  evil  had  its  actual  birth  in  the  weak- 
nen  of  a  creature  which  was  to  learn  and  to  derive  Us  ttnsdom 
fmtm  eoq)erienee.^^ — ^P.  364. 

^  Nor  does  roan  become  debased,  nor  the  divine  justice  dis- 
paraged, by  the  mere  existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil  in 
homaa  nature  and  around  it.  We  invoke  a  moment's  attention 
to  the  true  fiction  of  our  moral  condition.  We  may  theoreti- 
oaUy^  }fv>e  choose^  regard  the  world  as  naturally  sentenced  to 
death.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  divine  wisdom  has  seen 
good  to  place  us.  All  mankind  are  afflicted  with  moral  dis- 
orders from  their  birth,  and  all  die.  But  this  is  a  condition  not 
absolute ;  it  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  receiving  the  light 
of  tradition  and  of  the  gospel.  In  short,  it  is  a  condition 
from  which  we  are  volnntarilt/  to  extricate  ourselves  by  the 
gospel.'' 

^  Now  there  is  nothing  debasing  to  man  in  the  fact  that  he 
b  placed  in  difficulties  and  dangers  from  which  he  is  to  emerge. 
Nor  is  there  anything  disparaging  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Act  that  these  natural  dangers  and  difficulties  exist,  if  they  are 
causes  necessary  to  excite  him  to  responsible  and  virtuous  action^ 
and  if  they  are  not  charged  upon  him  as  crimes?^ 
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*^  The  Saviour,  in  several  declarations,  very  plainly  aasiires  os, 
that  men  become  guilty  only  by  rejecting  the  means  of  their 
salvation :  in  short,  that  our  moral  condition  is  essentially  nciUiral 
until  we  accept  or  reject  our  opportunities  of  mercy. ^ — Pp.  877, 
878. 

'^  Our  moral  condition,''  he  thus  holds,  is  absolutely  neutral, 
tip  to  the  moment  that  we  either  accept  or  reject  salvation 
through  Christ.  There  is,  then,  up  to  that  moment,  no  need 
of  renovation.  There  is  no  stony  heart  to  be  taken  away. 
There  is  no  need  of  the  gift  of  a  new  heart  of  flesh.  The 
only  evils  of  our  condition  are  difficulties  and  dangers;  and 
they,  instead  of  being  debasing,  disparaging,  and  chargeable 
on  us  as  crimes,  are  indispensable  as  means  to  excite  us  to 
responsible  and  virtuous  action  I  In  place,  therefore,  of  there 
being  any  necessity  for  the  renovating  .agency  of  the 
Spirit,  such  an  agency  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
disadvantage ;  as  it  would  render  us  incapable  of  obedience, 
by  putting  us  out  of  the  condition  that  is  essential  to  our 
exercising  it.  Such  are  the  portentous  extravagances  to 
which  Mr.  Hequembourg's  speculations  carry  him.  Man 
must  continue  under  the  unmitigated  power  of  sin,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  delivered  from  it !  To  be  renewed  after 
Ood  in  knowledge  and  righteousness  would  be  a  fatal  ob- 
stacle to  his  restoration  to  holiness  I 

XIII.  If  sin  is  so  great  a  good  ;  if  its  presence  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  possibility  of  obedience,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  its  reign  here  is  ever  to  cease.  Its  extinction 
would  be  an  infinite  disaster,  as  it  would  bring  the  work  of 
redemption  to  a  pause,  and  intercept  from  holiness  count- 
less millions  of  beings  who  otherwise  will  become  partakers 
of  salvation. 

^^  The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  evil  will  ever  be  separated 
from  the  condition  of  mankind  upon  the  earth,  let  their  exist- 
ence here  run  on  to  whatever  duration  it  may.'' 

*'  The  question  therefore  is,  why  the  existence  of  evil|  to  be 
perpetual  to  some  extent  in  this  world,  should  have  been 
allowed  ?"— Pp.  89,  WO. 

And  it  is  requisite,  he  maintains,  because  man  being,  as 
he  holds,  the  only  moral  creature  that  multiplies  by  genera- 
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don,  liis  perpetuation  in  a  fallen  life,  is  needfal  in  order  to 
snch  an  augmentation  of  moral  sn Ejects,  as  is  necessary  to 
form  an  empire  commensurate  with  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  In  this  he  sets  aside  the  great  pre- 
diction couched  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  a  time  is  to  come 
when  the  will  of  God  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven ;  when  all  shall  know  him  ;  when  all  shall  be  right- 
eons  ;  and  when  there  shall  be  no  more  curse ;  but  sorrow^ 
crying,  exhausting  toil  and  death  shall  be  no  more ;  and  all 
the  evils  of  sin,  and  sin  itself  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
an  things  have  become  new.  The  thought  of  such  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  race  appals  Mr.  Heqnembourg.  It  would  eclipse, 
he  thinks,  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  It  would  shroud  the 
universe  in  darkness,  as  it  would  leave  its  countless  worlds, 
built,  as  he  holds,  to  be  peopled  by  man,  untenanted, — a 
resplendent  waste,  a  gorgeous  abortion. 

XIV.  As  this  theory  of  the  perpetual  reign  of  sin  and 
death  in  our  world,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  that  Christ  is  to  come  a  second  time  to  put  an 
end  to  them,  and  to  make  the  earth  the  dwelling-place  of 
righteousness  and  peace,  Mr.  Elequeinbourg  denies  his 
second  personal  coming,  and  maintains  that  his  coming 
is  a  mere  figurative  advent,  and  took  place  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

^  We  have  seen  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  not  intended 
to  be  literal.  The  style  of  the  prophecy  was  in  agreement  with 
the  dispensation  under  which  it  was  made. ...  It  was  proper, 
therefore,  that  he  should  speak  under  the  cloud,  which  would 
break  away  in  the  brightness  of  his  coming  ....  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  the  Saviour  predicted  his  actual  enthronement, 
or  coming  as  the  promised  royal  Messiah,  while  Some  of  the 
generation  which  he  addressed  remained  still  alive.  By  univer- 
sal agreement  everything  points  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  when  he  came,  if  be  came  at  all.  And  he  actually 
came  then,  according  to  the  intention  of  his  prediction,  or  else 
the  reooncUicUion  of  the  Scriptures  with  one  another  is  itnpossi- 
bkj  and  the  words  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  must  be  classed 
with  the  idle  tales  of  weak  and  deluded  humanity. 

^  Nor  can  there  be  any  other  than  a  second  coming,  without 
equally  destroying  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  The  second 
oomiog  is  represented  as  decisive  for  the  g;re^\.  ^xir^cAi^  ^i  S^^ 
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divine  economy  in  the  world.  Paul  speaks  of  this  event  as  the 
coming  the  second  time.  77i^  Saviour  can  never  be  eapeeted^ 
Aerefore^  to  come  in  a  personal  manner.  Sis  second  coming 
haSy  at  leasty  as  regards  the  beginning  or  inauguration  c^  tfie 
eventy  been  accomplished^  and  no  other  is  predicted  in  the  JScrip- 
turesy—Pp.  247,  248. 

In  how  little  respect  Mr.  Heqnembourg  holds  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  how  ready  he  is  to  reject  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  whenever  it  interferes  with  his  speculations,  the 
reader  may  see  from  this  passage.    To  set  aside  the  great 
prediction  of  Christ's  second  personal  coming  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  support  of  his  theory ;  whether  Christ's  second 
coming  is  to  be,  as  antimillenarians  hold,  the  tragedy  of 
this  world  by  its  conflagration,  putting  an  end  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  race,  and  the  removal  of  both  the  good  and 
the  evil  to  other  scenes  of  existence ;  or  as  the  Scriptures 
foreshow,  to  redeem  the  race  at  length  from  the  reign  and 
curse  of  sin,  and  restore  it  to  perfect  holiness  and  bliss.    If 
the  multiplication  of  the  race  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end, 
then  Mr.  H.'s  theory  falls,  that  it  is  by  the  endless  augmen- 
tation of  mankind  that  the  universe  is  to  be  peopled.    If  it 
is  to  be  restored  from  the  blight  of  the  fall  to  holiness  and 
blessedness ;  then  his  theory  of  the  necessary  fall  of  all  moral 
beings  who  come  into  existence,  and  of  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  their  fall  to  their  ultimate  holiness,  is  equally  over- 
thrown.   In  order,  therefore,  that  Mr.  H.  may  save  his 
system  from  confutation,  the  prediction  of  Christ's  second 
personal  coming  must  be  blotted  from  the  Bible.   How  then 
does  he  attempt  to  accomplish  it  ? 

First,  by  maintaining  that  there  are  no  settled  usages,  or 
invariable  rules  by  which  the  meaning  of  prophetic  language 
is  to  be  determined. 

"  Prophetical  language  is  not  hieroglyphical,  but  allegorical. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  conventional  prophetic  usage  which 
will  in  all  cases  explain  the  prophetic  writings.  Much  of  the 
prophecies  is  indeed  in  the  condition  of  those  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptions, where  the  figures  are  used  in  remote  tropical  meanings, 
at  present  unintelligible  from  the  want  of  a  key.  We  must 
therefore  search  in  each  prophecy  itself,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  the  particidar  key  of  its 
explanation." — ^P.  237. 
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Bat  if  this  be  so,  itovertbpws,  in  place  of  sustaining  Mr. 
Heqaembonrg's  construction.  For  if  there  are  no  fixed 
principles  by  which  the  language  of  the  prophecies  is  to  be 
interpreted,  but  each  propliecy  requires  a  peculiar  key  to 
its  meaning,  because  its  terms  and  expressions  are  employed 
on  a  principle  peculiar  to  itself,  how  is  Mr.  Hequembourg 
to  demonstrate  that  his  interpretation  of  any  one  of  them  is 
correct t  He  plainly  cannot  If  there  are  no  established 
and  invariable  laws  of  language,  by  which  the  interpreter 
ie  to  be  guided ;  if  he  is  to  proceed  on  principles  that  are 
novel  and  applicable  in  no  other  case ;  it  is  clear  that  he  can 
never  verity  those  principles,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no 
indubitable  and  invariable  standard  by  whicli  he  can  test 
them.  All  consequently  must  be  mere  assumption  or  con- 
jecture. 

Next,  this  preposterous  dogma,  however,  lie  overthrows, 
in  the  same  paragraph,  by  declaring  *that  *' prophetical 
language,"  instead  of  being  used  at  random,  without  any 
fixed  law,  "  is  allegorical ;"  for  the  allegory  is  framed  on 
clear  and  invariable  principles,  and  admits  of  the  most  easy 
and  demonstrative  interpretation.  And,  moreover,  if  the 
prediction  of  Christ's  second  coming,  to  which  Mr.  Hequem- 
bourg refers,  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  is,  as  he  claims,  allegorical,  it 
is  indisputable  that  the  coming  which  it  foreshows  is  to  be 
a  personal  and  not  a  mere  providential  one ; — as  it  is  the 
law  of  the  allegory  that  agents  represent  agent^s  acts  acts, 
and  effects  and  consequences,  effects  and  consequences. 
Tlie  personal  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  must  denote  a  visible  personal  coming  then,  not  a 
not-coming;  nor  any  impersonal  occurrence  of  a  wholly 
different  nature ;  and  the  representative  acts  and  conse- 
quences of  his  coming,  must  denote  corresponding  acts  and 
consequences  of  a  real  personal  coming.  To  place  any  other 
constrnctiou  on  it,  if  allegorical,  were  to  violate  its  meaning 
9m  absolutely  as  it  is  to  violate  the  meaning  of  an  unfigura- 
tive  passage  to  reject  its  grammatical  sense,  and  attempt  to 
fasten  on  it  some  tropical  signification  that  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which  its  terms  are  used. 

To  snppose  that  the  coming  of  Christ  in  tlie  clouds  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,  if  held  to  be  allegori- 
cal, can  mean  the  destruction  of  JornaaX^m)  \&  Vn  ;i^%^ 
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contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  allegory^  by  which  the  act 
.or  event  represented  must  bear  an  analogy  to  that  which 
represents  it  But  there  is  no  likeness  between  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  to  raise  his  dead  saints 
and  establish  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  the  capture  and 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans.  They  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  dissimilarity. 

Mr.  Heqnembourg,  however,  ere  he  had  completed  his 
next  page,  presents,  instead  of  tbe  destraction  of  Jerosa- 
lem,  a  wholly  different  event  as  that  which  the  coming  of 
Christ  foreshows. 

"  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
an  advent  of  his  toQrd  and  promisesj  or  a  regenereUion  of  the 
ioorld  by  the  gospel.  The  increasing  power  of  Christian  truth 
and  of  Christian  virtue  will  destroy  all  their  enemies,  or  unseat 
them."— P.  249.    . 

These  events  not  only  bear  no  analogy  to  Christ's  per- 
sonal coming,  but  are  wholly  dissimilar.  An  advent  of  his 
word — that  is,  its  proclamation — is  not  the  same  event  as 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  by  it  His  word  was  pro- 
claimed on  tbe  day  of  Pentecost,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
afterwards,  by  chosen  ministers,  who  were  attested  by 
miraculous  gifts ;  but  it  did  not  regenerate  the  world. 
Nor  has  it  in  any  of  the  ages  since,  nor  proved  efficacious, 
even  with  the  mighty  influences  of  the  Spirit,  to  more  than 
a  small  proportion  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  made 
known. 

Mr.  H.'s  attempt  to  put  aside  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's 
second  pei-sonal  coming  is  nothing  else  than  an  effort,  by 
unscholarly  and  discreditable  pretexts,  to  divest  the  predi^ 
tion,  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  Rev.  i.  7,  and  others  of  the  kind,  of 
their  grammatical  meaning,  and  substitute  in  its  ])lace  a 
fictitious  and  ungrammatical  sense.  The  assumptions  on 
which  he  builds  his  construction  would,  if  legitimate,  divest 
language  universally  of  all  certainty  of  meaning.  It  were 
no  more  a  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Heqnembourg^s  volume 
to  assert  that  it  is  made  up  of  unintelligible  allegories,  and 
that  there  is  no  usage  by  which  the  meaning  of  its  language 
can  be  determined,  than  it  is  in  him  to  assert  that  the  pre- 
dictions in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ's  second  couiiog 
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are  of  that  character.  Why  may  not  the  deatmction  of 
Jemsalein,  the  advent  of  Clirist's  word  and  promise,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  world,  with  just  as  much  propriety 
be  treated  as  allegorical  as  Christ's  second  coming,  and 
Mr.  Heqnembourg's  fancied  solution  of  the  prophecy  be 
bnt  another  allegory,  which  is  to  be  solved  by  a  third,  and 
that  by  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  ad  ii^finitum  t  In  place  of. 
indabitably  determining  the  meaning  of  tlie  prediction,  his 
theory  of  allegorization  would  make  it  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  be  determined. 

XV.  Like  Swedenborg,  Prof.  Bush,  and  Mr.  S.  Lee,  he 
denies  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  maintains  that  the 
eoals  of  the  departed  are  invested  with  new  bodies  imme- 
diately on  their  entrance  into  the  invisible  world. 

**  As  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  subject  with  science,  the  case 
ia  difficult  only  when  we  conceive  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the 
literal  recovery,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  old  body  in  every  re- 
spect. And  a8  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ — the  resurrection 
must,  in  order  to  preserve  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  have  be- 
gun to  take  place  when  the  Saviour  came,  soon  after  his  own 
aod  the  apostles'  predictions ;  $ind  it  must  have  gone  oil,  unin- 
terruptedly, ever  since.  The  resurrection,  like  the  judgment,  is 
a  continuous  event.  It  must,  therefore,  take  place  in  a  nmnner 
invisible  to  us ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  conceive  that  any  portion 
of  the  matter  of  the  old  body — any  ponderable  element  which 
composes  it — should  be  used  in  the  composition  of  the  new. 

*^  If  this  is  the  true  idea  of  the  resurrection — as  it  unquestion- 
ably is — the  affitirs  of  the  world,  it  is  obvious,  may  con\inue  for 
ever ;  its  probationary  system  may  continue,  the  human  race  be 
bom  and  die  as  ever,  and  all  the  good  go,  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  their  earthly  state,  and  with  a  bodily  organi- 
sation, to  populate  the  distant  places  of  the  creation.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  resur- 
rection is  a  continuous  event,  perpetually  and  imperceptibly 
taking  place.  The  first  impression  of  almost  every  one  would 
be,  that  much  exists  in  the  New  Testament  inconsistent  with 
•uch  a  doctrine.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  this  impression 
is  wrong,  and  has  been  founded,  in  great  part,  upon  unexamined 
traditional  explanations.  But  if  the  impression  should  prove 
correct,  U  toould  he  fatal  to  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment /  for  nothing,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  more  clearly  diowiL 
than  that  the  resoirectioD,  like  the  jadgmedi^  'wva  \a  V^^  ^^^iSMA 
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while  80THC  were  yet  living  to  whom   tlie  Saviour  »polte."— 
Pp.  292,  29S. 

'^  Mr.  H.  here  again  reveals  the  low  estimate  in  wbiehlie 
holdrt  the  aiUhnrity  of  the  Scripturue.  If  tliuir  doclnnt«,fio 
liny  point,  contradict  his  theory,  he  U  ready  to  deny  their 
inspiration.  No  sncli  pniposilion,  however,  as  he  repre^enU, 
has  been  cstadlished  hy  hiiti  iu  respect  to  tlie  reeurreetion. 
He  has  only  pnt  a  coiiBtniction  on  passa^ea  that  is  at  wv 
with  their  menniii<;.  Th\i8,  the  firat  is  Matt.  xi'i.  97,  i!$: 
"  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  ylory  of  his  Fallicr 
with  his  angela;  and  then  ho  nh«ll  reward,  every  man  B^ 
cording  to  his  works."  This  ia  a  aim]>]e  prediction  tliat  din 
8on  of  nian  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  tJie  Father  aiid  ^We 
to  every  one  a  reward — witliont  defining  ihe  lime  wb«n  h'la 
coming  ia  to  take  place.  "Verily  !  say  unto  yon:  Here 
he  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  dcatli  till 
they  see  the  Sun  of  man  come  in  his  kingdom."  Tlie  mean- 
ing of  thie  is  seen  from  (he  parallel  passages  in  the  oilier  p* 
pels.     "Verily,  I  say   nnio  you,  that  there  be  soti>e  ilisl 
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Heqnembonrg  bo  coBtidently  avers,  that  nnless  his  construc- 
tion of  it  is  correct,  as  teaching  that  the  resurrection  took 
place  at  the  institution  of  Christ's  kingdonn,  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament  is  overthrown.  He  falls  into  an 
equal  misconstruction  of  the  other  passage,  on  which  he 
relies  to  establish  his  point,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  this 
generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled," 
Matt  xxiv.  34.  Mr.  H.  assumes  that  in  the  all  things  that 
were  to  be  fulfilled,  before  that  generation  should  pass,  the 
eouiing  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  is 
included.  But  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds,  of  which  the  all  things  predicted 
as  to  precede  it,  were  to  be  the  sign,  vs.  33.  In  Luke  xxi. 
81,  instead  of  signs  of  his  coming  being  nigh,  they  are  said 
to  be  signals  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh ;  that  is  in 
the  form  it  is  to  assume  at  Christ's  second  coming.  The  all 
things  accordingly  that  were  to  be  signals  of  his  coming, 
and  were  to  take  place  ere  that  generation  passed,  were  the 
events  predicted  as  to  precede  his  coming,  namely — the  rise 
of  false.  Christs,  rumors  of  wars,  conflicts  between  nations, 
fiimines,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  persecutions,  the  preva- 
lence of  iniquity,  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  slaughter  and  captivity  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  and  all 
those  events,  in  fact,  took  phice  in  less  than  forty  years,  and 
therefore  before  the  generation  contemporary  with  Christ 
had  passed  away.  In  this  passage,  moreover,  as  in  the 
other,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Such  are  the  factitious  grounds  on  which  Mr.  H.  builds  the 
most  poirtentous  conclusions.  These  passages  present  no 
hint  that  Christ's  second  coming  took  place  at  his  institution 
of  his  kingdom,  immediately  before  his  ascension  to  heaven, 
and  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  began  at  that  e[K)ch, 
and  has  continued  through  the  ages  that  have  followed,  to 
the  present  time ;  nor  are  they  and  innnrnerable  other  pas- 
sages reconcilable  with  those  notions. 

He  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to  sustain  his 
theory  by  the  pretext  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  not  even  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament 

^  It  flhoold  be  observed  that  there  surrection  of  the  body  is 
asvef  spoken  of  in  the  New  TeslamenXK     ^t«  \jK)^^  V^^ 
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obeerred,  lliat  this  expruaion  is  neviT  used,  but  inrtesd  uf  H, 
'the  resurrection  of  ibe  dead,'  or  from  among  ihw  dead,  u  ibe 
language  employed ;  and  it  i»  also  true  lUnt  tlie  idaa  of  ibe 
ftorfy  bting  raised  oui  of  ibe  grave  ia  never  t-xfirewed  b  tlie 
New  Testamenl. 

"  The  resurrection  is  sometimes  ejioken  of  in  stteh  a  wny  u 
not  to  suggest  tlie  idea  of  rising  out  of  tbe  grave ;  t)tilt  the 
word  translated  renurrection  etymologtcully  importn  n  standing 
up,  and  the  idea  of  ri»Dg  is  Vf^ry  frequently  employed.  But  a« 
the  body  is  not  sipoken  of  as  being  raised,  but  «niply  ibo  dead, 
the  idea  does  not  import  a  rising  out  of  tbe  grave,  or  ihe 
quickening  of  tlie  matter  of  the  old  body.  The  Savioar  say*  of 
one  that  receiver  bim,  that  he  will  raise  bim  up  nt  tbe  last  day; 
and  in  thin  manner  Paul  will  be  found  invariably  to  apeak  in  ihe 
I6th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  Tberv  im  only  an  appori^I 
exception  in  this  Inst  chapter.  '  It  is  sown  a  natiiraj  body,  it  in 
raised  a  spiritual  body.'  But  it  in  evident  that  body  in  not  the 
nominative  of  the  verb,  which  is  impcrttonfil.  The  mvaoing, 
tberefore,  is,  ^  There  is  a  natural  body  sown  ;  ibere  ia  it  t^ritiul 
body  raised.' 

*'  Nothing  ia  more  eomnion  to  us  than  to  apeak  and  tliiok  of 
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that  the  body  which  dies,  and  sinks  into  dissolution  in  the 
grave,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  in  in- 
corrnption,  just  as  the  mortal  body  of  the  believer,  who 
18  in  life  at  Christ's  second  coming,  is  to  be  tlie  sub- 
ject of  the  change  to  immortaL  '^  Behold,  I  show  you 
a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  tmmp;  for  the  trnmpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  he  changed. 
For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying,  deatli  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."  It  is  thus  ex- 
plicitly declared  that  it  is  the  ^'  corruptible  "  of  ^'  die  dead 
in  Christ,"  that  must  '^  put  on  incorruption,"  just  as  it  is  the 
mortal  of  the  living,  that  must  put  on  immortality.  But 
the  corruptible  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  is  their  body.  To 
deny  it,  is  not  only  to  contradict  the  plain  grammatical 
sense  of  the  language,  but  is  to  make  the  soul  the  subject 
of  the  predicates,  corruptible  and  incorruption,  plunge  into 
the  error  of  materialism,  and  exhibit  death  as  an  extinction 
of  conscious  existence.  The  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  H., 
^  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  ;" 
also,  with  equal  clearness,  exhibits  the  body  that  is  buried, 
as  the  body  that  is  to  be  raised.  After  affirming  that  there 
are  heavenly  as  well  as  earthly  bodies,  and  that  the  glory  of 
the  heavenly  differs  from  the  glory  of  the  eartlily,  the  apos- 
tle adds, ''  and  so  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is 
sown  in' corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  It  is  sown 
in  dishonor ;  it  is  raised  in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it 
is  raised  in  power.  It  is  sown  a  psychical  body ;  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body,"  vs.  42-44.  Here  the  nominative  of  the 
Terbs  is  f^  vik^  o'Gjfiit.  ^^  And  so  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;" — ^it,  the  dead  (body  of  each)  is  sown,  that  is,  is  buried, 
a  psychical  body ;  it — that  identical  dead  body — is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  in  dishonor,  in 
weakness;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption,  in  glory,  in  power. 
Snch  is  indubitably  the  grammatical  sense.  No  other  can 
be  assigned  to  the  expressions,  without  the  grossest  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  the  language.     What  is  the  noix^vw«AiH% 
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of  t)ie  verb  eowii,  meaning  buried,  it'  it  is  not  Uie  drad  hoijt 
Wliat  is  it  tlial  is  buritd  in  comiptiDTi,diii)ioni>r,  and  weak- 
n«e,  if  it  in  not  Uie  bodv  of  the  dead  f  It  is  not  ibe  iNXtl; 
for  that  is  not  obDoxiutis  to  corruption,  and  iannt  the«)io»tl«'( 
theme ;  it  ie  the  body  wbicli  is  in  tlii;  proceee  of  di^soliition, 
when  buried,  and  ie  the  ex]>rees  subject  of  tlte  diacourse. 

In  accordance  nitli  this,  tlie  \>«(\y  of  Chn'st  liiiiiMlf  wliieb 
rose,  was  that  identical  bodj  wbich  expired  on  tbc  cmts  and 
was  buried  in  the  lonil)  of  Joseph.  Such  is  the  explicit  ud 
nniforra  repreBenlatinn  of  tite  sacred  word.  Vihj  vo»  ii  pt* 
dieted  that  bis  flesh  should  not  see  corruption,  but  ehottld 
be  shown  the  pntb  rif  life,  if  it  vat  not  to  bu  raised  fmo 
deaths  Why  did  the  priests  set  a  giiMril  at  the  eepoldiKt 
if  Christ's  predietioD  of  his  resurrection  was  not  niidttrsttKid 
to  be  a  prediction  of  the  reBurreolioii  of  hi^  body,  vliidi 
■was  put  to  death  on  the  en  isa !  Why  did  the  nngel  roU 
away  the  stone  frfun  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  if  the  t^ody 
lying  -within  was  not  to  rise  and  go  forth  from  ii«  priti«l 
Why  did  not  the  body  remain  iu  the  sepulchre  after  kii 
resurrection,  if  it  was  not  the  body  with  which  he  waa  then 
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preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we 
are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ;  because  we  have  testified 
of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ,  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if 
BO  be  that  the  dead  rise  not.  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then 
18  not  Christ  raised,"  11, 12, 16.  Hence  the  resurrection  that 
was  denied  was  plainly  such  a  resurrection  as  that  of  which 
Christ  had  been  the  subject.  Otherwise  the  denial  of  it 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  an  absolute  denial  of  his 
Tesurrection.  It  is  otily  on  the  condition  that  they  are  the 
same,  a  resurrection  of  the  body  that  dies  to  life,  that  the 
denial  of  the  one  is  necessarily  a  denial  of  the  other.  Tlie 
fiu^f,  therefore,  that  liis  rising  was  a  resurrection  of  his  body 
that  had  been  crucified  and  placed  in  the  tomb,  is,  according 
to  the  apostle's  argument,  a  positive  proof  that  the  resur- 
rection of  all  others  will  be  a  rising  of  tiieir  bodies  that  have 
died,  to  a  new  life ;  and  with  this  accords  all  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  passage 
in  which  Christ  foretells  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead.' 
*^  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  when  all  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice — the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  Man — and  shall  come  forth  [from  the  graves],  they  who 
have  donp  good  in  a  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  who  have 
done  evil  in  a  resurrection  of  condemnation."  As  they  that 
are  to  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth  are  in  the  graves,  and 
as  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  the  dead  in  the  graves 
except  tlieir  dead  bodies,  can  anything  be  more  certain  than 
that  it  is  their  dead  bodies  that  are  to  hear  his  voice  and 
come  forth  (  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  passage  in  which  Panl 
foreshows  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Christ  before  the 
change  of  the  living.  '^  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  who  are  alive  and  remain 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  precede  them  who  are 
asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shont,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump 
of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first:  afterwards 
we  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,"  1  Tliess. 
iv.  15-17.  Tlie  scene  of  this  resurrection  is  to  be  in  this 
world,  not,  as  Mr.  H.  fancies,  in  some  other  realm  of  the 
nniverse ;  and  the  subjects  of  it  are  to  be  the  dead,  and 
therefore  the  dead  bodies — not  the  livit\^^Qi(»^ai(^v^\^^sA 
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active  Bpirite.  Such  is  the  refiroscntation  aW  of  Dan,  xiL  S^  1 
"  And  inaiiv  of  tlie  sW[)era  in  the  dii&t  ot  the  eonh  tliitth  J 
awake — tiieee  to  cverlaatiuv  lift*,  those  to  evvrlaxiinK  sbmok  1 
and  contempt."  And  in  hnrmony  with  this,  the  glu«p  tfaifr  J 
is  predicated  of  those  wlio  are  eaid  to  have  falleo  asleep,  bh  J 
sleep,  and  to  sleep  in  Jesii^,  is  predicHteil  of  their  iKidtn 
and  denotes  their  repo><e  in  deiith ;  and  the  ri'stirrcctimV 
accordinfjly  that  is  foretold  of  tliein,  is  the  resnrreciino  0^1 
their  hodiee  from  thi^ii-  death-sleep,  to  a  Dew  and  imitiortllf 
M-. 

And,  finnlly,  t)ie  bast'leseness  and  error  of  Mr.  Heqaengal 
boiirg's  construction  of  the«e  and  other  similar  pa«sa^H,li 
seen  from  tlie  fact  that  if  it  be  jn^t,  it  overthrows  hie  thvtafi  1 
that  the  sonle  of  tim  dead  receive  new  budic-«  on  tlieir  eatraiQl 
into  tlie  invisible  world.  For  wlience  docs  he  leoru  I 
the  BonU  of  the  dead  are  to  be  invested  with  liodiea  in  ll 
iiitnre  life,  unless  it  be  tr>>m  these  very  pasMges  wfaig|i 
teach  that  their  resurrection  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
bodies  that  die  aud  are  bnriedf  He  has  no  other  gronoit 
for  his  faith.     There  are  no  pnssiiges  t!iat  declare  or  intiiuite 
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bodies,  and  enter  on  a  new  life  that  is  to  continue  for  ever, 
it  would  seem  very  natural  that,  if  they  are  ever  judged, 
their  judgment  should  take  place  either  before  or  imme- 
diately  after  death,  rather  than  at  a  period  perhaps  ages 
later.  Mr.  H.  accordingly  denies  that  there  is  to  be  any 
general  judgment  of  the  race  hereafter,  and  holds  that  the 
only  judgment  to  which  they  are  ever  subjected  takes  place 
in  the  providence  of  God  toward  them  here. 

^  It  would  appear  that  there  could  remain  no  doubt  upon  the 
mind,  from  the  evidence  now  collected,  that  the  judgment  men- 
tioned as  to  take  place  at  the  Saviour's  second  coming  began^ 
when  the  necessity  of  the  case  shows  that  the  Saviour  must  have 
come,  that  is  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Then  the  Jewish 
nation  was  terribly  judged,  and  condemned;  and  their  judgment 
is  proceeding  now.  A  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  might  be 
regarded  as  commencing  at  the  same  time." — Pp.  271,  272. 

**  We  cannot  doubt  from  the  evidence  to  which  we  have 
attended,  that  the  real  power  of  the  judgment  is  the  word  of 
Grod,  attended  with  divine  influences ;  nor  that  the  people  of 
God,  as  believing  and  teaching  and  exemplifying  the  Scriptures, 
are  the  real  judges^  and  that  the  world  is  assembled  before  their 
tribunal ;  nor  that  the  judgments  of  the  church,  when  proceed- 
ing by  the  word  of  God,  are  enforced  in  the  providence  of  God 
upon  nations  and  upon  individual  sinners,  especially  in  their 
Jkuil  rmn.»— P.  2S\. 

The  oflSce  of  judge  is  thus  transferred  by  Mr.  H.  from  the 
Almighty  Redeemer  to  the  beings  themselves  who  are  to  be 
jndged,  and  the  judgment  itself,  instead  of  his  sentence,  is 
made  the  mere  opinion  they  entertain  of  themselves  and 
others  I  Such  declarations  as  that  ^'  Gkxl  has  appointed  a 
day — a  specific  time — in  which  he  will  jndge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  the  Man  whom  he  has  ordained,'^  Acts 
xvii.  31 ;  that  there  is  to  be  ^'a  day  when  Gk>d  shall  judge 
tlie  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,"  Bom.  ii.  16 ;  that 
when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  in  his  glory,  with  all  his  holy 
angels,  he  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations 
— ttiat  is,  all  those  in  life  on  the  earth — shall  be  gathered 
before  him,  separated  one  from  another,  according  to  their 
characters,  and  one  class  placed  on  his  right,  accepted  and 
admitted  to  his  kingdom,  and  the  other  %el  oxv  \C\%  \^^%j^s^- 
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fenced  to  everlasting  ]>onis]im«nt,  Matt  xxr,  81-46,  ftnd 
that  Ht  the  close  ol'  the  tbonsAnd  yutira'  reign  ihe  rioad, 
Bmall  and  great,  then  remaining  in  the  grave,  ara  t»  li« 
raieed,  assembled  bei'oretltc  throne,  jiidgwd  out  of  the  things 
written  in  the  boiks,  "  imd  all  wlinse  names  are  not  in  [lie 
bcKik  of  life,  cast  into  the  lake  of  tire  and  hrimetone,"  liec. 
XX.  11-15,  he  hnldg  nrono  predictions  of  B<^nurdjn<lgmeDt 
of  men  herealtur  by  the  M<«t  High.  Inetcad  the  jodgmmt 
they  foreshow  is  that  which  those  wlio  belong  to  llie  church 
— a  mere  fraction  of  the  race' — form  and  exjireBS  in  thdr 
opinions  in  respect  to  tlieir  own  und  the  i^ligions  conduct 
of  ollieral  It  implies,  accordingly,  that  all  the  judgipHtt* 
of  the  church  respecting  itself,  and  others — ignnnuit,  fulsc, 
unjust,  and  impious  as  many  of  them  are — are  yet  trailifo! 
and  right,  being  in  fact  the  infallibW  jndgmenls  of  Gi'il 
For  i*  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  I'arth  right  in  all  hie  j»dg- 
ments  ?  The  dociiine  has  therefore  a  far-reiichitig  mi 
btiisphemons  significance  ;  as  it  makes  the  acts  of  men  in 
their  judgraenls — which  are  the  most  impious  forms  fhtir 
rebt-'llinn  has  ever  assumed, — the  acts  of  God,  and  thence 
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termined ;  as  he  holds  that  men  are  on  probation  after  death 
as  well  as  before,  and  that  none  perish  except  on  the  ground 
of  a  direct  rejection  of  the  salvation  through  Christ. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  case  of  the  dead  was  not,  in 
all  iostances,  fully  settled  until  they  had  had  a  trial  by  the 
Grospel.  .  .  .  We  are  not  warranted  in  believing  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  truly  wicked  received  [embraced]  the  message  of  the 
6ot«pel  after  their  death.  .  .  .  Certain  we  may  be  that  the  .God 
and  merciful  Father  who  extended  compassion  to  those  who 
were  some  time  disobedient  before  the  flood,  and  remembers 
his  covenant  to  a  thousand  generations,  will  not  deal  less  merci- 
fully with  the  good  heathen,  nor  with  the  deceased  children  of 
the  pious.  If  Christ  saved  the  good  of  ante-evangelic  ages,  who 
were,  nevertheless,  deficient  in  their  faith,  and  saved  them  by 
the  Gospel,  he  will  doubtless  save  all  /?oir,  by  this  means,  who 
enter  the  eternal  world,  and  are  worthy  to  receive  the  offer  of 
life.  We  are  told  that  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  attain  to  the  blessings  of  salvation.  This  is 
an  exalting  view  of  the  economy  of  grace,  and  raises  the  Gospel 
to  the  point  of  dignity  2i,iidi  justice  which  we  feel  that  it  merits.'' 
—Pp.  831-333. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  close  approach  to  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  salvation.  For  how  can  Mr.  Hequem- 
bonrg,  on  his  principle  of  interpretation,  prove  that  there  are 
any  who  go  into  the  eternal  world  who  are  not  "  worthy  to 
receive  the  <^er  of  life  ?"  If,  as  he  holds,  the  terms  in  which 
the  endless  punishment  of  the  evil  is  expressed  may  either 
mean  extinction  or  endless  suffering,  can  he  show  that 
the  terms  which  express  their  character  as  wicked  do  not 
admit  of  an  interpretation  that  brings  them  into  the  class 
who,  if  "  deficient  in  faith,"  are  still  worthy  to  receive  an 
offer  of  life  they  will  be  disposed  to  accept?  He  certainly 
cannot  Besides,  on  his  theory  that  men  sin  simply  from 
weakness  and  inexperience ;  and  that  an  experience  of  sin 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  posi^ibility  of  holiness, 
bow  is  he  to  prove  that  a  continued  experience  of  the  evib 
of  sin  in  the  future  world  will  not  bring  even  the  most 
wicked,  at  length,  to  holiness  ?  He  certainly  cannot.  To 
Buppose  that  that  should  not,  sooner  or  later,  bo  the  result, 
is  to  contradict  the  very  principle  on  ^ViVeVi  Vii&'HiWi^  ^%r 
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tem  rests.  To  allege  the  testimony  of  the  Sci^ptnres  as  the 
ground  of  his  representation  that  some  are  to  remain  for 
ever  incorrigible,  is  but  a  sham;  as  Mr.  Heqnembonrg 
shows,  at  every  step  in  the  erection  of  his  theory,  that  he 
has  no  faith  in  the  declarations  of  the  divine  word. 

XVIII.  What  now  is  Mr.  Hequembourg's  aim  in  thia 
long  series  of  assaults  on  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and  attempts  to  substitute  a  false  system  in  their  placet 
It  is  to  prepare  the  way  f<»r  the  theory  which  he  has  con- 
cocted, and  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  volume  to  pro- 
mulgate and  recommend,  that  the  grand  office,  the  sub- 
lime destiny  of  our  race  is  to  people  the  universe ;  that  the 
other  orbs  owe  whatever  intelligent  inhabitants  occnpj 
them,  to  this;  and  that  the  peopling  of  the  countless 
spheres  that  wheel  in  the  illimitable  realms  of^  space, 
advances  only  as  death  dismisses  individuals  of  our  race 
from  life,  and  they  pass  to,  and  assume  new  bodies  in 
other  worlds  that  are  allotted  to  them  as  their  residence. 
It  is  in  order  to  that  that  he  maintains  that  all  moral  crea- 
tures must  necessarily  fall,  through  weakness  and  inexpe- 
rience ;  that  falling  into  sin  is  necessary  to  each  individual, 
in  order  to  the  possibility  of  holiness;  that  the  sin  of  men 
is  never  such  as  to  need  an  expiation  in  order  to  its  pardon ; 
that  no  renovation  of  the  mind  is  necessary  to  recovery 
from  sin ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  second  coming  of  Christ,  no 
resurrection,  no  judgment,  and  perhaps  no  perdition,  ff 
these  points  are  admitted,  then  the  way  he  deems  is  open 
for  the  reception  of  the  theory  with  which  he  closes  his  dis- 
quisitions, that  tiie  great  work  of  our  race  is  to  people  the 
univerae  with  intelligences,  and  that  it  is  in  this  high  ofSce 
that  the  rieason  is  seen  of  all  the  great  arrangements  of  God's 
providence,  and  moral  government  over  our  world. 

^^  It  has  long  appeared  to  the  author  a  remarkable  anticip*- 
tion  of  a  great  truth,  by  the  professors  of  theology  at  New 
Haven,  in  their  hypothetical  solution  of  the  subject  of  evil, 
that  God  permitted  sin  to  break  out  in  this  world,  and  among 
angels,  in  a  restricted  sphere,  and  where  he  could  govern  it,  for 
the  great  purpose  of  his  wisdom.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  now 
be  accepted  as  the  true  doctrine  on  the  subject.  These  eminent 
professors,  however,  did  not  pursue  the  application,  nor  atuio 
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the  verification  of  their  great  conjecture.  But  how  great  and 
real  does  it  become  when  we  contemplate  man  as  the  being 
who  is  to  emerge  in  succeHsive  generations  from  this  world  of 
sin  and  evil,  to  overspread  the  universe  with  his  hardly  acquired 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

^  Who  can  doubt  that  such  is  the  fact  ?  We  have  no  know- 
ledge that  any  other  worlds  are  inhabited  by  any  other  rational 
beings  beidde  man.  The  improbability  of  a  different  supposition 
has  been  conclusively  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

*^  We  contemplate  an  august  and  inspiring  truth !  A  great 
clond  of  obscurities  resting  upon  the  sacred  page  passes  away 
before  it.  Theoretically,  the  mystery  has  passed,  and  the  full 
realization  will  be  at  length  attained.  The  discoveries  of  astro- 
nomy assume  a  homelike  splendor,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
installed  in  a  central  place  in  the  system  of  truth.    Pp.  384, 386. 

Snch  is  the  oracular  air  with  which  he  announces  this 
discovery,  that,  according  to  him,  not  only  transcends  what 
God  has  tboaght  proper  to  reveal,  but  furnishes  the  only 
cine  by  which  the  otherwise  inexplicable  mysteries  of  his 
word  can  be  explained  I  There  are  several  obstacles,  how- 
ever, to  its  acceptance  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  First :  It  is 
in  open  contradiction  to  the  divine  word,  which  indicates, 
in  many  passages,  such  as  Nehem.  ix.  6 ;  Ps.  ciii.  20-22 ; 
Ephes.  i.  20-23 :  Phil.  ii.  9-11 ;  Col.  i.  16,  that  the  universe 
is  peopled  by  many  orders  of  intelligent  beings  that  are  not 
of  the  human  race.  Secondly :  It  has  no  proof  or  probability 
from  reason,  philosophy,  astronomy,  which  Mr.  H.  alleges 
as  corroborating  it,  or  any  other  quarter.  Tliirdly :  Its 
trntblessness  and  folly  are  apparent  from  the  infinite  dis- 
proportion of  the  material  universe  to  the  numbers  of  onr 
race  that  have  passed  from  life,  or  that  are  to  in  millions  of 
ages  to  come.  It  were,  undoubtedly,  greatly  to  transcend 
the  fact,  to  suppose  the  number  of  human  beings  who 
have  hitherto  passed  from  life,  enough  to  supply  the  spheres 
of  onr  solar  system  with  a  population  half  as  large,  pro- 
portionally to  their  superMcies,  as  the  population  of  this 
earth  now  is  to  its  surface.  The  superficies  of  the  sun  itself 
is  more  than  a  hundred  times  that  of  the  earth.  Five,  ten, 
fifteen  thousand  years  more  might,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
requisite  to  furnish  that  orb  and  the  planets  with  hoets  com- 
mensurate with  their  capacity  to  yield  a  ^ro^^  %>^Y^^ 
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and  sphere  of  activity  to  bodied  intelligences.  At  that  rate, 
millions  on  millions  of  ages  would  revolve  ere  a  tithe  of  the 
orbs  of  onr  cloud  of  worlds  would  be  peopled :  and  what 
inconceivable  millions  ere  a  tithe  of  the  other  clouds  of 
worlds  which  modern  astronomy  has  discovered,  would  be 
occupied  ?  But  who  knows  that  the  telescope  has  yet 
brought  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  universe  to  our  know- 
ledge? What  likelihood  is  there  that  were  we  transported 
to  the  remotest  cloud  of  orbs  that  has  yet  been  de$^cried  on 
the.  seeming  verge  of  creation,  we  should  not  find  thousands 
of  other  clusters  stationed  at  equal  distances  beyond ;  and 
again  and  again  were  we  to  advance  outward  from  cloud 
to  cloud  for  ages?  Can  anything  be  more  repugnant  to 
reason  than  to  suppose  that  these  immeasurable  realms  are 
built  to  remain  a  desert  through  infinite  ages — resplendent 
mockeries  of  the  wisdom  of  their  Creator,  instead  of  the 
residence  of  intelligences  who  glorify  him  by  acknowledge- 
ment, obedience,  and  pra^'se  ?  Yet  this  wretched  detraction 
of  the  Almighty,  is  Mr.  Ilequembourg's  pet  fancy,  the  beau- 
ideal  in  which  his  theologic-philosophy  culminates. 

Our  readers  must  have  seen,  ere  reaching  this  climax  in 
which  his  system  terminates,  that  Mr.  Hequembourg  is  not 
a  receiver  of  the  Scriptures  as  an  intelligible  and  authorita- 
tive revelation  from  God.  Instead,  he  occupies  the  ground 
of  the  mere  rationalist,  and  employs  himself,  at  every  step  of 
his  disquisitions,  in  attempting  either  to  set  aside  or  pervert 
their  teachings ;  and  by  means  of  the  assumption,  first,  that 
they  are  allegorical  throughout,  and  next  that  their  alle- 
gories are  formed  on  wholly  diilerent  and  unintelligible 
principles,  and  therefore  to  be  interpreted  as  the  judgment 
or  inclination  of  the  reader  may  dictate.  On  this  postulate 
— that  the  sacred  word  is  to  receive  its  sense  from  the  expo- 
sitor, not  be  the  medium  of  imparting  the  mind  of  God  to 
him — Mr.  Hequembourg  finds  it  as  easy  to  extract  his  anti- 
Scriptural,  and  in  the  main  merely  infidel  system,  from  the 
divine  oracles,  as  any  other.  And  that  is  the  unscholarly 
and  dishonorable  process  by  which  he  aims  to  invest  his 
scheme  with  an  air  of  authority  from  the  word  of  God.  But 
the  artifice  is  doubtless  felt  to  be  essential  to  his  success. 
By  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  believer  in  revelation,  hfi 
may  draw  many  to  the  acceptance  of  his  views,  who,  were  he 
to  avow  his  design,  would  be  repelled. 
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Abt.  I. — Db.  Faibbaibn'b  Typology. 

1^  Typology  of  Sgbiptube,  Viewed  in  Connexion  with  the 
entire  Scheme  of  the  Divine  Dispennations,  by  Patrick 
Fairbaim,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free  Charcb, 
Glasgow.  In  two  volumes,  from  the  third  Edinburgh 
Edition.  Philadelphia :  William  S.  and  Alfred  Martien. 
1859. 

This  is  a  very  tasteful  edition  of  a  work  that  appears  to 
have  met  much  acceptance  abroad.  Fifteen  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  volume  was  issued.  The  second  fol- 
k>wed  two  years  later.  That  they  have  passed  to  a  third 
edition  in  Scotland,  indicates  that  the  theme  is  regarded 
with  interest,  and  that  Dr.  Fairbaim^a  views  are  largely 
approved.  The  period  that  has  passed  since  the  composition 
of  the  work  has  allowed  him  ample  opportunity  to  reconsider 
the  sabject  Though  on  comparing  a  series  of  the  chapters 
with  those  of  the  first  edition,  we  see  he  has  recast  them,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  we  do  not  observe  any  important 
niodifieationa  of  his  theory,  or  improvement  in  his  mode  of 
■tatiog  or  sustaining  it.    It  is  the  same  in  ^^w^^^  %a^^ 
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eseentiiilly  tlie  same  in  Bliape  and  application  as  it  original!; 
wag. 

In  the  January  Journal  for  1S52,  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect wt'  reviewed  if,  and  pointed  out  wli«t  we  regarded  aa 
crr<iis  ill  it.  Dr.  Fairbairn  in  Iiis  third  edition  refers  to  the 
lU^view,  and  in  n  tone  tlint  beepeaks  offence ;  and  tlie  cxpe- 
dierits  t<>  wbifb  lie  resorts  to  depreciate  it,  indicate  a  mea- 
sure <<f  irritation  quite  unfavorable  to  liia  candor  and  pm- 
dcnc'c.  We  regret  that  he  should  thus  derogate  in  a  d^ree 
from  the  ej^timate  we  had  formed  of  him.  Our  criti- 
cism Wiis  not  only  courteous,  but  forbearing  and  generous. 
Wu  imiulf^ed  in  no  personal  reproaches.  So  far  from  it,  wa 
spoki'  iif  liim  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  expressed  ss 
appreciative  au'l  honorable  an  estimate  of  a  considerable 
part  III'  bis  work,  we  believe,  as  it^ha.s  drawn  from  the  pen 
of  any  <>t'  Ills  friciicU.  In  contrueting  him  with  another  class 
of  wrilLTs,  iiurlanfjniifre  was:  "He  is  a  candid  and  di^'nified 
iiKpiirfr  at>cr  trntli ;  lie  displays  a  large  acquaintance  with 
the  Sc-ri  J  it  II  rus,  coiidiicta  his  discussions  with  learning  and 
tact,  ami  presents,  on  many  themes,  just  and  lofty  views," 
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sanction  of  the  word  of  God,'  but  ^  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
effisctive  contrivances  for  its  subversion.'  This  certainly  is 
strong  language,  yet  it  is  only  a  fair  specimen  of  the  harsh  and 
contemptuous  phraseology  which  pervades  the  article,  imd  which 
too  commonly  characterizes  both  the  pen  and  the  school  of  the 
writer.  We  have  no  intention  of  taking  any  particular  notice 
either  of  these,  or  the  palpahle  misrepresentations  with  which 
they  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied.  We  mean  simply  to 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  reviewer  principally  rests  his 
opposition  to  our  topological  principles,  and  succeeds  so  entirely 
to  his  own  satis&ction  in  cutting  off  much  from  the  typical  cate- 
gory ill  Scripture  that  we  hold  to  belong  to  it.  So  far  as  we 
know  the  subject  has  nowhere  been  so  fully  argued  from  the 
same  point  of  view.'' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  3Y. 

Had  Dr.  Fairbaim  informed  his  readers  what  the  element 
is  of  his  scheme  in  respect  to  which  the  expressions  he  here 
quotes  were  employed,  they  would  have  seen  that  they  are 
altogether  warrantable  and  appropriate.  To  have  cha* 
racterized  it  less  strongly,  as  subversive  of  the  divine  word, 
would  have  been  unfaithfulness  to  the  truth.  For  the 
branch  of  his  theory  in  reference  to  which  they  are  era- 
ployed,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  remained  unfulfilled  at  Christ's  glorification, 
were  completely  changed  in  their  meaning  by  that  event, 
and  became  predictions  or  types  rather  only  of  things  of  a 
wholly  different  order,  and  purely  spiritual.    Thus  he  said, 

'^  From  the  moment  Chiist  was  glorified,  as  the  temple  and 
Jerusalem  lost  their  original  character,  and  were  no  longer  the 
one  the  proper  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  the  other  the  chosen 
city ; — the  Jerusalem  and  temple  in  this  sense,  then  rose  hea- 
venward with  its  divine  head,  waiting  the  time  of  restitution, 
ii  is  in  that  higher  region^  or  in  the  history  and  destiny  of  the 
New  Testament  churchy  that  toe  are  to  look  for  what  yet  remain^ 
to  be  fulfilled  of  such  predictions.^^ — Vol.  i.  p.  610. 

•*  At  the  very  time  Daniel  was  foretelling  the  desolation  that 
was  to  come  over  the  material  temple,  he  was  intimating  the 
consummation  of  a  new  and  higher  one.  And  speaking  as  he  does 
of  the  churchy  in  language  plainly  adapted  to  the  material 
temple — presenting  the  spiritual  idea  under  that  type  andform^ 
he  teaches  ias  how  to  understand  such  language  when  used  else- 
where ;  in  other  words,  Ae  cor^rme  the  principle  of  interprHa* 
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tiont  that  wuKS  future  things  art  predicted  ix  the  shape  of 
PAST  AN-i)  ExisTiNu  I'litNus,  U  18  the  reproduction,  nor  of  thx 
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lUEA  that  w  to  be  erjKcted." — Vol.  i,  p.  513. 

TliG  hiw  of  iTiterprctation  he  advances  tbns  is,  that  after 
Christ'd  gloriticatiiiii,  no  predictions  of  tilings  sach  as  alread/ 
existed, arc  to  be  coimtrued  as  to  Lave  theirfulfilmentinthe 
thiiigi  iliey  literally  foreshow,  but  only  in  the  inward  and 
cs^entiii!  Idea ;  tliat  ii<,  on  his  theory,  tlie  spiritual  things  of 
wliicli  tlii>6e  literally  predicted  are  auppoaed  to  be  types,  or 
repri'scntatives. 

AVIiiit  tlicii  are  the  things  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament 
niider  llie  shape  of  tliinga  already  existing,  the  eignificatlon 
of  whicli,  according  to  ijr.  F.,  was  changed  in  that  manner! 
Arntmg  them  were:  l.Tlic  renovation  of  the  mind;  for 
that  hud  alroiuly  been  accompliglied  in  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  ingtiinci'S.  '2.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Eacritices  and  oblations, 
ami  tlie  disjiereioii  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Romans,  Dan.  ix. 
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Dan.  vii.  13, 14,  27.  14.  Tlie  resurrection  of  the  Iiolj  dead 
and  reign  with  Christ,  Dan.  zii.  1-3,  vii.  18, 14,  27.  15.  The 
creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  Isaiah  Ixv.  17-25. 
16.  The  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  all  mankind  and  gift 
to  them  of  miraculons  powers,  Joel  ii.  28-82.  We  might 
add  a  great  number  of  others  ;  but  these  are  enough  to  test 
Dr.  Fairbaim's  doctrine.  Now,  according  to  him,  at  Christ's  . 
gloritication  those  prophecies  lost  all  their  original  and  pro- 
per meaning,  and  became  predictions  of  wholly  different, 
and  merely  analogous  things  of  a  higher  nature ;  so  that 
we  now  have  no  revelation  in  them  respecting  the  civil 
rulers  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  the  discontinuance  of  sacrifices  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Israelitish  people,  the  apostasy  of  the  Gentile 
eharch,  the  persecution  of  the  saints  by  that  apostate  power, 
its  judgment  and  destruction,  the  second  coming  and  reign 
of  Christ,  the  restoration  of  Israel,  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  and  Israelites,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  or 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  Not  a  whisper  is  uttered  by 
them  on  any  of  these  subjects.  Tliey  relate  only  to  differ- 
ent, higher,  and  more  spiritual  events.  But  can  anything 
be  more  unwarrantable  f 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  wholly  groundless  and  arbitrary. 
He  alleges  no  proof  of  it,  nor  could  he.  There  is  notliing 
in  the  prophecies  themselves,  or  the  principles  of  the  divine 
government,  to  authorize  such  an  assumption. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  those  predictions  have  been  literally  fulfilled  since 
Christ's  ascension ;  such  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites  among  the  Gen- 
tile nations,  and  in  the  exact  manner  foretold  by  Daniel,  ix. 
26,  28 ;  Mat  xxiv.  15,  their  continuance  in  exile  to  the 
present  time,  tlie  rise  and  domination  over  western  Europe 
of  the  civil  rulers  symbolized  by  the  ten-homed  wild  beast, 
the  apostasy  of  the  church,  and  conversion  of  itself  into  a 
civil  power,  its  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  the  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit  and  bestowment  of  miraculons  gifts  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  Joel  ii.  28-32  ;  Acts  ii.  16-21.  This  last 
is  expressly  declared  by  Peter  to  be  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Joel ;  and  the  siege  and  desolation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, it  it  foretold  by  Christ,  were  to  b^  m  %.^<^TA%\i<^  ^>2^ 
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the  prediction  of  Daniel,  Mark  xiii.  14 ;  and  all  the  others 
are  equally  accninplinhments  of  tlie  predictions  in  which 
they  are  fnretold.  Will  Dr.  Fairbaim  venture  to  deny  ill 
Could  he  ofFor  a  grosser  contradiction  to  truth  and  common 
sense  ?  If  these  exact  falfilmentn  of  those  prophecies,  com- 
pri:>ing  the  agcney  of  eo  many  millions  of  beings,  and  ex- 
tending through  so  many  agee,  are  not  accomplishments  of 
tlieni,  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  any  events  are  accompligh- 
ments  and  venlicationB  of  the  predictions  in  which  they  are 
foreshown  1  May  it  not  witli  as  mnch  reason  be  denied 
that  tho  incarnation,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
Olirist  arc  veritieations  of  the  predictions  of  Uiose  events, 
and  the  whole  system  of  prophecy  be  at  a  stroke  ore^ 
thrown  ? 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  impossible  that  this  theory  can 
be  true,  inasmuch  as  many  of  these  predictions  cannot  de- 
note a  higher  class  of  events  than  those  which  they  directly 
foreshow,  they  hcing  themselves  of  a  purely  Epiritual  na- 
ture. Such  is  the  cft'nsion  of  the  Spirit  foretold  by  Joet, 
on  the  Hay  of  Pentecost,  and  communication  of  miraculnng 
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mnj  stage  in  a  series  reached  the  erents  that  were  the  trae 
ftnd  nltimate  objects  of  prediction. 

In  the  fifth  place,  if  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
haVe  lost  their  original  and  genuine  meaning,  and  are  now 
to  be  interpreted  on  the  principle  Dr.  Fairbaim  asserts, 
then  no  one  can  show  that  those  of  the  New  Testament  are 
not  also  subject  to  the  same  law  of  constmction.    It  is  in- 
credible that  they  are  not.    For  many  of  them  are  predic- 
tions of  identically  the  same  events  as  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  snch  as  the  destmction  of  Jcmsalem  and  the  tem- 
ple, the  career  of  persons  denoted  by  the  wild  beast,  the 
persecution  of  the  trne  worshippers  on  the  one  side ;  and 
on  the  other  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  all  mankind,  the  con- 
▼ersion  of  all  nations,  the  endless  life,  glory,  and  reign  of 
the  saints.   If  the  prophecies  of  these  events  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament do  not  foreshow  what  they  naturally  denote,  but 
only  a  different  class  of  occurrences,  how  can  it  be  proved 
that  the  predictions  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  same  law  ?    What  consideration  could  be 
alleged  against  it,  that  would  not  be  equally  applicable  to 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  ?    The  principle  thus  strikes 
from  us  every  certainty  derived  from  the  word  of  God  in 
regard  to  the  future.    There  is  not  a  prediction  or  promise 
left  tliat  assures  us  of  that,  which,  according  to  tlie  laws  of 
language  and  symbols,  it  denotes.    We  have  no  testimony 
from  God  that  we  are  to  exist  for  ever.    We  have  no  cer- 
tainty, we  have  not  even  a  hint,  that  any  forgiveness  and 
acceptance  are  provided  for  us  through  the  blood  and  right- 
eousness of  Christ     We  have  no  indication  that  we  are  to 
be  judged.    We  have  no  pledge  of  a  resurrection.    We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  God  on  any  subject 
Th4  Bible  is  turned  into  an  inexplicable  enigma,  a  gorgeous 
mockery,  and  God  and  ourselves  wrapt  in  unmitigated 
darkness. 

8och  is  a  single  branch  of  the  system  which  we  charac- 
toriied  by  ^  the  phraseology  "  Dr.  Fairbaim  denounces  as 
^  liarsb  and  contemptuous,"  and  attempts  to  brand  with 
the  discredit  of  ^palpable  misrepresentation."  We  need 
not  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
reader  whether  onr  judgment  of  hia  «ys\Am  \%  tv^X.  yvex^xi^ 
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fitly  expressed.  'What  scheme  ever  deaen'ed  to  be  branded 
as  moil  St  nils,  if  this  d.ie8  not)  Of  wliat  theory  cotild  it  be 
tnitliftilly  said,  if  not  of  ihis,  that  "instead  of  having  the 
8Rnetii>ii  "f  the  wonl  <if  God,  it  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
effective  emit rivanccs ever devUcd  fiir  its  perversion?"  Tligt 
eenteiiCL-  ami  its  leriiis  are  simply  expressive  of  a  fact;  not 
cxuLij;;''''"''*'^  "I'd  I'arsh.  They  are  riie  utterance  of  truth 
and  soliricty,  imt  of  niisrepresentiitiun  or  contempt ;  and  they 
should  hiivG  rnnsed  him  to  a  sense  of  hu  responsibility,  and 
prompted  liim  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  etibject,  and  cor- 
recticiii  of  his  irii?.takes,  instead  of  provoking  him  to  resent- 
ment. It  iiiukos  a  very  nnfnvonible  impression,  that  in  the 
presence  of  tliis  overwhelming  demonstration  of  the  error 
of  liifl  tlioorv,  in  place  of  recalling  it  in  a  spirit  of  rectitude 
and  nu-(.>kiied-i,  lie  attempts  to  veil  its  revolting  character, 
by  an  nnjiist  a-^:uiU  on  us.  Tliat  he  felt  the  unanswerable- 
neiisof  iiur  iilijectiniis  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  exclusion 
fi-om  his  last  edition  of  tlie  pa'^sai^es  in  reference  to  which 
■we  enipliiyeil  tiie  sentences  he  so  strongly  resent?,  and  redne- 
tiim  111'  the  appendix  from  which  they  were  taken,  from  more 
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with  the  representations  of  Scripture  ?  And  will  it  serve  in 
•respect  to  these  as  a  guiding  and  harmonizing  principle  ?  We 
migfati  in  a  umilar  way,  draw  out  a  series  of  precise  and  definite 
eharaoteristics  of  Messianic  prophecy — such  as  that  it  must  avow- 
edly bear  the  impress  of  a  prediction  of  the  future — that  it  must, 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  point  to  the  person  or  times  of  Messiah 
— ^that  it  must  be  conveyed  in  language  capable  of  no  ambiguity, 
or  doable  reference — and  then,  with  this  sharp  weapon  in  our 
hand,  proceed  summarily  to  lop  off  all  supposed  prophetical  pas- 
sages in  which  these  characteristics  are  wanting — holding  such^ 
if  applied  to  Messianic  times,  to  be  mere  accommodations  origi- 
nally intended  for  one  thing,  and  afterwards  loosely  adapted  to 
another.  The  rationalists  of  a  former  generation,  were  great 
adepts  in  this  mode  of  handling  prophetical  Scripture,  and  by 
the  use  of  it  dexterously  got  over  nearly  one  half  of  the  passages 
which,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  represented  as  finding  their 
fiilfilment  in  Christ.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  by  so  doing, 
they  succeeded  in  throwing  any  satisfactory  light  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  or  in  placing  on  a  Scriptural  basis  the 
connexion  between  the  Old  and  the  New  in  Grod^s  dispensations. 
^  IIow  closely  the  principles  of  Mr.  Ix)rd  lead  him  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  these  effete  interpreters,  will  appear  presently. 
Bat  we  must  first  lodge  our  protest  against  his  .account  of  the 
essential  nature  and  characteristics  of  a  type,  <u  entirely  arbi- 
<rafy,  and  tmeupported  by  Scripture,  The  things  really  possess- 
ing this  character,  he  maintains,  must  have  had  the  following 
distinctive  marks :  They  must  have  been  specifically  constituted 
types  by  God ;  must  have  been  known  to  be  so  constituted,  and 
contemplated  as  such  by  those  who  had  to  do  with  them ;  and 
mast  have  been  continued  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  when  they 
were  abrogated  or  superseded  by  something  analogous  in  the 
Christian  dispensation.  These  are  his  essential  elements  in  the 
oonstitution  of  a  type ;  and  an  assertion  of  the  want  of  one  or 
more  of  them  forms  the  perpetual  refrain,  with  which  he  disposes 
of  those  characters  and  transactions,  that  in  his  esteem  are 
fidsely  accounted  typical.  We  demur  to  every  one  of  them  in 
the  $en»e  understood  by  our  opponent^  and  chaUenge  him^  or  any 
other  persoHy  to  produce  any  Scriptural  proof  of  them^  as  apply- 
ing to  the  strictly  religious  symbols  of  the  Old  Testament  wor- 
Aip  and  to  them  alone.  ITiey  were  not  speciJicaUy  constituted 
types^  or  formally  set  up  in  that  character^  no  more  than  such 
transactions  as  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  or  the  preservatioti 
of  Noah  in  the  deluge^  u)hich  are  denied  to  have  been  <t^ptca{« 
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.  In  the  iikyjiTX  of  their  ajytointmtnf,  vieieed  by  itmlf,  then  U 
no  more  to  i»diitife  a  reference  to  the  MesBitmie  wutvrk  in  tkf 
one  f/iiin  in  the  other.  A'either  were  they  for  eerUtirt  knaitu 
to  Ik  ti/jv/i,  and  uted  u»  tuch  hy  the  Old  TettamttU  leorskippert, 
llifij  uiiijutftioiiofdy  vere  not  in  the  lime  of  our  Lord;  and 
howftir  they  muy  have  been  at  any  previous  period,  is  a  matter 
otili/  of  diiiiblfid  speeidatioti,  but  notchere  of  ejeprete  reeelaiwn, 
Xorjiri'iUy,  tnis  it  by  any  means  an  invariable  and  indispenta- 
blf  rhara'-t(ri«l!r,  that  they  shotdtl  have  continued  in  vse,  till 
thfy  trtre  /injieriiKbd  by  something  analogous  in  the  Christian 
diejiensation." — Vol.  i.  pp.  37-38. 

irc  lliiis  denies  llmt  these  are  characteristics  even  of  the 
ty[)us  i)f  whk'li  we  affirm  them,  and  challenges  ns  "  to  pro- 
duce any  sciiptnrnl  proof  of  them  as  applying  to  the  stricU/ 
ru1igi<iiit%  !:vinhi>Is  of  the  Old-Teataraent  worsUip,  and  to  them 
alime."  lluw  inc(in!?tderate  he  is  in  this  challenge,  Till 
ECHUi  appear.  Tliat  the  reader  may  see  fully  wliat  the 
])iiiiitii  are  which  wc  maintain,  we  re-atate  the  definition — 
Liiiitcii  by  Dr.  Faiibaim — we  gave  of  tlie  office  of  a  type, 
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to  the  types,  the  worshipper  was  tlins  active,  as  in  presents 
ing  the  ▼ictim,  and  placing  his  hand  on  its  head  ;  in  others 
he  was  a  mere  spectator,  as  of  the  slaughter  and  offering  of 
the  ▼ictim ;  and  in  others  still,  he  was  the  object  of  agency, 
as  when  sprinkled  with  blood,  or  with  water. 

Types  had  the  following  characteristics : — 1.  They  were 
not  naturally  types,  or  types  by  virtue  of  their  constitution, 
but  owed  their  office  entirely  to  God's  appointment. 

2.  Hiey  had  no  inherent  virtue,  but  were  mere  substi* 
tutes  for  other  things  that  are  naturally  efficacious. 

3.  They  were  known  by  the  worshipper  to  be  instituted 
by  God ;  and  it  was  the  office  of  the  priests  generally  to 
exert  a  portion  of  the  acts  that  were  enjoined  respecting 
them,  and  to  witness  and  direct  those  which  the  worshipper 
was  to  exert. 

4.  Tliey  were  not  prophetic.  It  was  essential,  in  order 
to  their  use  as  types,  that  that  for  which  they  were  snlisti- 
tnted,  or  diat  of  which  they  were  the  medium,  slionld  be 
known  before,  in  order  that  they  might  be  used  in  reference 
to  it  If  a  sacrifice  was  made  as  a  representative  of  a  dif- 
ferent sacrifice  that  was  to  be  offered  by  the  Messiah,  that 
such  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  must  have  been  known,  in 
order  that  the  representative  sacrifice  might  be  presented 
as  a  type  of  it  If  the  life  of  the  victim  was  presented  by 
the  offerer  as  a  substitute  for  his  own,  it  must  have  been 
known  that  God  had  appointed  it  as  such  a  substitute.  If 
it  was  offered  as  a  medium  of  obtaining  forgiveness  and 
fiivor,  it  must  have  been  known  that  God  had  instituted  it 
as  a  condition  and  medium  of  those  benefits.  Instead  of 
being,  therefore,  like  a  vision,  the  means  of  a  new  revela- 
tion, they  were  only  the  means  of  manifesting  or  exempli- 
fying truths,  effects,  or  purposes,  that  had  already  been 
revealed. 

6.  Tliey  were  of  four  great  classes — agents  who  exerted 
typical  acts,  as  the  priests ;  objects  of  typical  acts,  as  the 
victim,  the  offerer,  the  altar;  typical  acts,  as  slaying  the 
Tictim,  sprinkling  the  blood,  burning  tlie  body ;  and  effects, 
as  atonement  and  cleansing. 

6.  They  were  employed  on  the  principle  of  analogy, 
each  one  representing  things  of  an  order  corresponding  to 
itself;  agents  denoting  agentS)  acts  TQpt«&«fi\xii%  ^rNs^^sl^ 
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effects  standing  for  effects.  Thus  tLe  Bacrifidal  priesta 
represented  Christ  in  a  corresponding  Bphere,  as  offering 
himself  a  sacrifice.  The  altar  stood  in  place  of  the  cross : 
the  victim  offered  on  the  one  was  the  representative  of 
Christ  crucified  on  the  other.  The  blood  of  the  victim 
represented  Christ's  blood ;  its  effect  on  the  worshipper  for 
whom  it  was  offered,  the  effect  of  Christ's  blood  on  the 
believer ;  and  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which  the  high  priest 
entered  yearly*,  and  presented  the  blood  of  the  great  sacri- 
fice, typified  the  visible  presence  of  Ood  in  heaven,  where 
Christ  ascended  and  presented  his  blood. 

7.  The  types  were  superseded  on  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  system  by  the  things  which  they  typified,  and 
have  no  place  in  the  worship  of  the  church. 

8.  They  were  all  comprised  in  the  tabernacle,  its  furni- 
ture, the  priests,  the  various  victims,  and  oblations,  the  acts 
exerted  in  the  offerings,  and  their  effects,  or  other  parts  of 
the  Mosaic  institute ;  and  their  whole  sphere  and  use  was 
in  that  worship,  or  the  recognition,  propitiation,  and  homage 
of  God. 

Such  is  the  view  we  presented  of  the  characteristics  of 
types,  and  the  ofiice  they  fill ;  and  it  is  of  its  leading  ele- 
ments, in  reference  to  the  tabernacle,  the  priests,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  ritual,  and  other  institutes  connected  with  them — 
that  they  were  expret»8ly  appointed  by  God  as  types,  that 
they  were  known  to  be  types  by  the  worshippers,  and  tliat 
they  were  superseded  at  the  institution  of  the  gospel, — tliat 
Dr.  Fairbairn  denies  that  we  have  any  scriptnral  authority. 
No  task,  however,  can  be  easier  than  the  verification  of 
those  points  to  which  he  challenges  us : 

I.  They  were  all  expressly  appointed  by  Qod.  No  one 
will  have  the  rashness  to  dispute  this.  They  are  all  speci- 
fically named  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  the 
most  minute  directions  given  in  regard  to  their  nature, 
their  consecration,  and  the  ofiices  they  were  to  fill.  Thus 
the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  prescribed,  and 
Moses  was  fiirnished  with  exact  models  after  which  tliey 
were  to  be  formed.  ^'  Moses  was  admonished  of  God 
when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle ;  for  see  (saith 
he)  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern 
siiowed  to  thee  in  t\\^  "NLowwxI^  Ql^>a.Vv\v^\'Eas^wxxv., 
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xxYUy  xxvii,-xxz7.,  xxxviii.),  where  all  the  materials  of 
which  the  tabernacle  and  its  principal  furniture  were  to  be 
'  formed,  and  the  shapes  they  were  to  receive,  are  designated. 
In  other  chapters  equally  explicit,  commands  were  given 
in  respect  to  the  other  utensils  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
altars  and  cohrts.  (Exodns  xxx.,  xxxi.,  and  other  passages.) 
The  priests  also  were  designated  by  name,  and  solenmly 
inducted  into  their  office,  and  detailed  specifications  given 
of  their  dress,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  were  to  slay  and 
offer  the  sacrifices,  and  perform  the  various  services  of  the 
tabernacle.  *'  No  man  taketli  this  honor  unto  himself,  hot 
he  that  is  called  of  Gbd  as  was  Aaron,"  Heb.  v.  4.  See 
Exodus  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxix.,  xl.  The  sacrifices  and  obla- 
tions^ in  like  manner,  were  indicated  with  the  greatest 
exactitude,  the  modes  in  which  they  were  to  be  offered,  and 
the  disposition  that  was  to  be  made  of  such  of  them,  whether 
parts  or  wholes,  as  were  not  consumed  on  the  altar.  Lev.  i.- 
xvi.,  and  other  passages.  Thus  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  tabernacle,  the  priests,  the  sacrifices,  the  offerings,  and 
the  sacred  services,  were  expressly  instituted  by  Gh>d,  and 
owed  to  him  the  office  they  filled. 

II.  They  were  all  also  expressly  appointed  as  types  of 
other  and  higher  things  in  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the 
homage  that  is  rendered  to  God  through  him  under  the 
present  dispensation.  Tlius  it  is  explicitly  represented 
by  Paul,  that  the  tabernacle,  its  furniture,  and  its  services 
were  likenesses  or  representatives  of  heavenly  things. 
^  When  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people 
according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats, 
with  water  and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both 
the  book  and  all  the  people ;  saying, — ^This  is  the  blood  of 
the  testament  which  Ood  hath  enjoined  unto  you.  More- 
over he  sprinkled  with  blood  both  the  tabernacle  and  all 
the  vessels  of  the  ministry :  and  almost  all  things  are  by  the 
law  purged  with  blood  ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  likenesses 
[or  representatives]  of  things  in  the  heavens,  should  be 
purified  with  these  [sprinklings],  hut  the  heavenly  things 
with  better  sacrifices  than  these.  For  Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands ;  the  likenesses — [or 
eounterparts]  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  \\aie\^^  \i^Ns  \k^ 
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appenr  in  the  presence  of  God  for  ns,"  Heb.  is.  19-24.  The 
boly  places  of  the  earthly  tabernacle,  that  is  the  Banctoary 
ami  tlie  Ixily  of  holies,  are  thus  declared  to  be  the  likenesees,  ' 
correspondents,  or  counterparts  of  tlie  true  lioly  placis, 
namely — lieavcii  itself, — the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
Fur  the  aHjectire  avrlrura  denotes  that  which  resembles, 
corrc»^pondg,  or  presents  a  counterpart;  and  their  corres- 
pondence or  parallelism  with  the  heavenly  places,  did  not 
lie  lit  nil  in  iheir  shape,  size,  the  materials  of  which  tliey 
were  constructed,  or  anything  of  that  natnre,  but  solely  in 
the  resemblance  which  their  o£Sce,  as  the  scene  in  which 
the  liifrh  priest  exercised  his  functions,  bore  to  the  presence 
of  Gi>d  in  heaven,  in  which  Christ  as  priest  presents  his 
bliKxl,  and  miikes  intercession  for  his  people ;  and  that  ii 
the  corrpspondeiice  of  types  to  the  things  of  which  they  are 
the  substitutes  itnd  representatives. 

Hut  not  only  wore  the  holy  places — the  sanctuary  and 
holy  of  holies,  tyjies  of  the  heavenly  sanctuaries,  but  also 
all  the  objects  that  were  sprinkled  wilh  blood,  and  the 
blood    itself  and   the  spi'inkling,  were  types  in  like  man- 
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die  sprinkling,  the  blood,  nor  the  sacrifices  could  ha^e  had 
any  significance.  In  like  manner,  Heb.  ix.  8-12,  the  taber- 
naele  with  its  fnniitare  and  naes,  is  declared  to  be  a  parallel 
(thmt  is  sjmbol  or  type)  for  the  time  then  present ;  accord- 
ing  to  which  (character  or  office  as  a  parallel),  gifts  and 
sacrifices  were  offered  that  had  no  power  in  respect  to  con- 
science to  perfect  him  that  served  (consisting  only  of  meats 
and  drinks  and  divers  washings— ordinances  that  respected 
the  body) — nntii  the  time  of  rectification ;  and  Christ  ap- 
peared a  high  priest  of  tlie  good  things  to  come,  throagh 
the  better  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not  made  with 
hands — that  is,  not  of  this  creation, — ^neither  by  the  blood  of 
goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  once  tor 
all  into  the  holy  places,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
tion. Ko  language  could  more  clearly  declare  that  the 
tabernacle  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  was  a  mere  counter- 
part and  type  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary;  and  that  the 
sacrifices  offered  at  it,  owed  their  whole  significance  to 
their  pointing  forward  as  types  to  Christ's  sacrifice  by  which 
diey  were  altogether  superseded. 

The  priests  and  their  service  is  in  like  manner  exhibited 
as  the  mere  shadow  and  counterpart  of  heavenly  things. 
^  We  have  such  an  [eternal]  high  priest  who  is  set  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  a 
minister  of  the  holy  places  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  which 
die  Lord  pitched,  not  man.  For  every  high  priest  is  ordained 
to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices ;  whence  it  is  necessary  that  this 
[high  priest]  have  something  which  he  might  offer.  If 
th«refore  he  were  on  the  earth,  he  would  not  be  a  priest ; 
diere  already  being  tliose  who  offer  the  gifts  according  to  law ; 
who  serve  after  the  likeness  and  shadow  of  the  heavenly 
dungs  as  Moses  was  commanded  when  about  to  finish  the 
tabernacle.  For,  take  heed,  he  says,  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  shown  thee  in  the 
Monnt,"  Heb.  viii.  1--5.  The  priests  on  earth  are  thus 
represented  as  presenting  in  their  service  in  offering  sacri- 
fices and  oblations,  a  likeness  and  shadow  of  the  service  of 
Ohrist  in  the  heavenly  place  in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice 
ha  there  presents:  just  as  the  tabernacle  and  its  utensils 
made  by  divine  command  according  to  a  pattern  that 
shown  to  Moses  on  the  Mount.    The\x  ntUol*^  i^'&j^xk^'^ 
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was  to  set  forth  by  an  imnfre  the  vork  of  CbriBt,  and  the 
acts  of  woi-sliippera  toward  him ;  predBety  as  the  whole 
office  of  tliti  tabernacle  erected  by  the  comniaad  of  God, 
was  to  Bct  foi'tli  by  a  type,  the  heavenly  tabernacle  in  which 
CliriEt  exercises  his  priestly  functions. 

Wc  add  another  pu^snge  in  which  tiiis  is  again  affirmed  of 
the  wliole  ceremonial  law.  "  For  the  law  having  [ouly]  a 
8liat1ow  of  the  p>t'>d  tilings  to  come,  not  the  image  itself  of 
the  lliinjf*,  caniifit  with  the  same  sacritices  which  they  offer 
coiitinnally  year  l>y  year  jierfect  those  who  draw  near.  For 
wonid  they  not  have  ceased  being  (iflered,on  account  of  the 
worshippers  iiavini;  no  longer  any  conscience  of  Bins,  being 
once  pnritied?"  Chap.  x.  13. 

The  cereinoTiial  law  is  tints  declared  not  to  have  had  the 
very  eulistance  and  reality  of  the  good  things  of  Christ's 
cx]iintii>n  and  jineslhood  ;  but  only  a  shadow,  that  is  a  type 
and  repivseutaiivi'of  them;  and  tor  tlint  reason  it  is  affirmed 
its  sacritici's  offered  continnnlly  tivevy  year,  no  matter 
hi'w  iiiimerons  and  impoain;r.  had  no  efficacy  to  expiate 
those  who  presenled  tliem.     They  only  pointed  the  offetcn 
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have  been  the  real  and  absolate  ground  of  the  forgiveness 
and  acceptance  that  were  conferred  on  the  worshippers  in 
connexion  with  them.  Those  who  offered  them  in  the 
manner  and  spirit  enjoined  by  tlie  law,  were  forgiven  and 
accepted,  as  truly  and  unconditionally  as  believers  in  Christ 
now  are  by  their  faith  in  his  blood.  K  the  efficacy  that 
attached  to  them  was  not  the  efficacy  of  his  blood,  it  must 
have  been  their  own ;  for  the  effusion  of  blood,  we  are  told, 
was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  remission  of  sins.  But 
tbeblood  of  goats  and  calves,  it  is  asexpressly  affirmed,  cannot 
take  away  sin.  The  efficacy  connected  with  them,  there- 
fore, was  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood  .which  they  typified, 
and  on  which  through  them  the  faith  of  the  offerers  relied. 
And,  finally.  Dr.  Fairbairn  himself  in  effect  admits  and 
holds  that  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  the  priests,  the 
victims,  the  blood,  and  the  whole  ritual  were  typical  of  the 
heavenly  tabernacle,  Christ  the  high  priest,  his  blood,  and 
his  ministry  in  heaven.  For  he  not  only  expressly  denomi- 
nates them  types,  and  explains  them  as  filling  that  office, 
but  he  presents  it  as  universally  a  characteristic  of  types ; 
first  that  they  are  ordained  by  God  as  such,  and  next  that 
they  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  which  they  typify.  But 
what  evidence  has  he  that  Gk>d  constituted  the  tabernacle, 
its  furniture,  the  altar,  the  priests,  the  victims,  the  blood, 
and  the  acts  of  the  service,  types  of  corresponding  things 
in  Christ's  mediation,  unless  it  be  these  and  similar  paa- 
eagee  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament?  Not  a  particle. 
If  he  sets  aside  tliese  and  others  that  declare  that  God  thus 
appointed  them  to  their  several  offices,  and  that  their  offices 
were  absolutely  and  exclusively  typical,  he  has  no  proof  that 
any  types  were  ever  instituted,  and  his  whole  scheme  of 
typology  sinks  to  a  mere  fiction  of  his  fancy. 

nL  It  is  equally  indisputable  also  that  Uiey  were  known 
to  the  worshippers  as  types. 

1.  It  is  apparent  from  these  passages  in  which  they  are 
declared  to  be  types.  For  they  do  not  exhibit  the  ascrip- 
tion to  them  of  that  office  as  a  novelty  and  a  contradiction 
to  the  faith  of  the  Hebrews.  There  is  no  intimation  that 
Moses,  tlie  prophets,  or  any  of  the  true  people  of  God  ever 
denied  their  typical  character,  and  held  that  the  victims  they 
offered  were  the  true  and  absolute  ground  of  thft^ot^^^ci^fis^ 
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and  acceptance  thej  sought  and  obtained  in  connexion  witii 
them. 

2.  Paul  expressly  affirms  that  the  Holy  Ohoet,  by  tbeir 
Tery  nature  and  use,  showed  that  those  sacrificed  were  inef* 
ficacious,  and  only  pointed  the  worshipper  to  the  higher 
sacrifice  of  Christ  which  alone  expiates  sin.    "^The  fint 
covenant  accordingly  had    ordinances  of  senrice  and  a 
worldly  sanctuary.    For  the  tabernacle  was  formed  witi 
the  front  in  which  were  the  candlestick,  and  the  table,  and 
the  shew-bread,  which  is  called  the  sanctuary;  and  behind 
the  second  veil,  the  tabernacle  which  is  called  the  hdy  of 
holies,  having  the  golden  censer,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
covered  wholly  with  gold,  in  which  were  the  golden  pot 
having  the  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  which  budded,  and  the 
tables  of  the  covenant,  and  above  this  ark  the  dliembims 
of  glory  overshadowing  the  mercy-eeat,  concerning  which  it 
is  not  now  to  speak  particularly.    And  these  basing  thus 
formed,  into  the  front  tent  the  priests  continually  entered 
performing  the  services ;  but  into  the  second  the  high  priest 
only  once  a  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he  offers  for 
himself  and  the  errors  of  the  people — the  Holy  Ohoit  Bignyfy" 
ing  this — that  the  way  of  the  holy  places  had  not  been  ma- 
nifested, while  the  first  tabernacle  has  a  standing,  which 
tabernacle  is  a  parallel  [a  type]  for  the  time  that  is  present, 
according  to  which  [type]  gifts  and  sacrifices  [that  are  typical 
also]  are  offered,  that  cannot,  in  respect  to  conscience,  make 
the  worshipper  perfect;  consisting  only  of  meats  and  drinks, 
and  divers  washings — ordinances  of  thefiesh — until  the  time 
of  rectification,  and  Christ  having  appeared,  a  high  priest  of 
good  things  to  come,  through  the  better  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  not  of  this  creation, 
nor  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood, 
enters  once  for  all  into  the  holy  places,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption,'^  Heb.  ix.  1-12.      He  thus  expressly 
declares  that  by  the  daily  entrance  of  the  priests  into  the 
front  sanctuary,  and  the  high  priest  annually  into  the  holy 
of  holies  with  blood,  the  Holy  Ghost  showed,  as  long  as  the 
tabernacle  continued,  that  the  way  into  the  holy  places  of 
heaven  had  not  been  manifested,  inasmuch  aa  that  earthly 
tabernacle  was  a  mere  resemblance,  or  type,  in  which  sacri- 
fices that  had  no  intrinsic  efficacy  were  offered,  till  Christ 
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haying  come,  -should  aocomplish  redemption  by  his  own 
blood,  and  enter  with  it  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  Heb. 
iz.  1-12.  The  Holy  Ghost  then,  at  the  institution  of  these 
typical  sanctuaries,  sacrifices,  and  services,  made  it  known 
by  unfolding  their  meaning,  that  they  were  mere  types  of 
the  higher  things  of  heaven  and  Christ  That  revelation 
of  their  representative  nature,  was  made  tlierefore  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  was  undoubtedly  transmitted  from  them  to 
the  whide  body  of  priests  that  followed,  and  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  faith  of  all  true  worshippers.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  plainly  indispensable,  in  order  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  acceptable  performance  of  the  tabernacle  service. 
No  victim  could  be  offered,  conformably  to  its  nature  and 
office,  unless  it  was  contemplated  as  a  mere  type  of  the 
higher  sacrifice  Ood  was  to  provide  for  the  expiation  of  sin. 
It  was  expressly  announced  moreover  in  the  psalms,  tliat 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  not  the  means  God 
had  chosen  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  but  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  become  incarnate,  that  he  might  be  our  sacrifice. 
In  Psalm  zL  Christ  himself  announces  his  coming  and  as- 
suming our  nature  for  that  purpose ;  the  Holy  Spirit  thus 
.  interpreting  his  words  by  Paul.  In  proof  that  *'  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away 
sins,"  he  says :  '^  Wherefore,  when  he — the  Messiah — cometh 
into  the  world,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst 
not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  In  burnt  offerings 
and  offerings  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then,  said 
I :  Lo  I  come — in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  n^ 
— ^to  do  tliy  will,  O  God.  Saying  first,  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings, and  whole  burnt  offerings,  and  (Offerings  for  sin,  such 
as  were  offered  according  to  the  law,  thou  wouldst  not, 
neither  hast  been  pleased  witli;  he  then  said:  Behold  I 
come  to  do  thy  will : — ^He  takes  away  the  first,  that  he 
may  establish  the  second :  by  which  will  we  are  sanctified' 
through  the  offering  once  for  all  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ," 
Heb.  X.  4-10 ;  Psalm  xL  6--8.  The  Hebrews  were  thus  ex- 
pressly informed,  and  the  announcement  was  incorporated 
in  their  temple  chants,  that  God  had  never  designed  the 
victims  of  the  altar  as  expiations  for  sin,  but  that  Messiah 
himself  in  our  nature  was  to  be  the  victim  whose  blood  was 
to  make  propitiation.    As  the  holocausts  and  off<aivui^  "Cnt 
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sin,  wliicli  God  had  enjoined  in  order  to  forpveness,  had  no 
cxi>iatiii^  virtue,  it  was  tnanifeet  that  they  -were  mere  types 
of  the  Messiah^B  sacrifice,  and  their  office  was  to  direct  the 
-n-orsliippertt  to  liim,  and  be  the  meana  of  expressing  their 
faith  ill  liis  liWd. 

Tlie  ti>t:i1  ini-fficacy  of  the  altar  sacrifice  was  shown  also 
hy  many  of  tlie  prophets.  Thus  Solomon:  "The  aacrifice 
of  till'  wickcil  is  an  abomination  to  theLord ;  bnt  the  prayer 
of  tlie  Hjiright  is  his  delight,"  Pro,  xv.  S.  Indicating  that  it 
wae  by  the  ptiiitence,  the  faith,  and  the  love  of  the  offerer, 
tliat  tlie  sacrifice  became  acceptable,  not  the  mere  preeen- 
tation  pf  (lie  victim.  Isaiah,  also,  i.  11-13;  "Towhatpnr^ 
pose  is  the  niiiltitude  of  yonr  sacrifices  nnto  me,  eaith  the 
Lord  ?  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  ofierings  of  rams,  and  the  bX 
of  fed  boasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  ballockg  or 
of  lambii,  or  of  he-gnats.  When  ye  come  to  appear  before 
me,  wholiatli  required  thisat  your  handa  to  tread  my  conrtsl 
Bring  no  inure  vain  oblations;  incense  is  ao  abomination 
t]nto  mo."  "  He  tliat  killeth  an  ox,  is  as  if  ho  slew  a  man; 
he  that  sncriticeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck;  be 
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of  forgiveness,  assarance,  and  peace.  The  sin  of  which  the 
Israelites  were  guilty,  when  offering  them  unacceptablj, 
donbtless  often  was,  that  they  disregarded  their  office  as 
types  of  the  great  sacrifice  Christ  was  to  offer,  and  made  no 
proper  acknowledgments  in  them  of  their  guilt ;  but  treated 
them  as  tokens  of  homage,  that  were  grateful  to  God,  and 
the  means  on  that  acconnt  of  securing  his  favor. 

4.  It  was  made  known  also  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
the  great  sacrifice  by  whose  blood  the  sins  of  men  were  to 
be  expiated.  '^  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried 
onr  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, braised  for  onr  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  .upon  him,  and  with  hb  stripes  we  are  healed. 
All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every 
one  to  his  own  way  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  him  the 
iniqnity  of  ns  all.  He  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted, 
yet  he  opened  not  his  month  ;  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
80  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living ;  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was 
he  stricken.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death ;  because  he  had  done  no  vio- 
lence, neither  was  deceit  in  his  mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him,  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.  When  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed, 
he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  labour  of  his  soul 
and  shall  be  satisfied.  By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my 
righteous  servant  justify  many,  for  he  shall  bear  their  ini- 
quities," Isaiah  liiL  3-11. 

It  was  thus  openly  and  impressively  made  known  to  the 
Israelites  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  their  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
that  he  was  to  be  rejected,  scorned,  and  overwhelmed  with 
humiliation  and  reproach  for  men,  and  bearing  their  iniqui- 
ties was  to  be  put  to  death  as  their  sin-offering ;  and  that  his 
death  was  to  be  followed  by  an  immortal  life,  in  which  he 
should  carry  into  effect  the  aim  of  his  sacrifice,  and  make  it 
the  ground  of  renewing  and  justifying  them. 

But  it  was  revealed  not  only  that  he  was  to  be  the  expi- 
ating victim  that  was  to  be  offered  for  ciu^  W\.  ^^  ^^^nSol 
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eqnal  explicitness,  that  he  was  to  be  the  priest  who  was  to 
offer  that  sacrifice,  and  that  he  was  to  exercise  his  priest- 
hood for  ever,  and  make  intercession  for  his  people,  as  well 
as  make  iexpiation  for  their  sins.  ^^Jehovidi  bath  sworn 
and  will  hot  repent ;  Thon  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek,''  Ps.  ex.  5.  **  Therefct^e  will  I  divide 
to  him  [exclnsiyely]  among  the  many,  and  be  [alone]  shall 
divide  the  spoil  among  the  strong :  because  be  pomred  ont 
bis  sonl  unto  def&th,  and  he  was  numbered  among  the  trans- 
gressors, and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  inade  interces- 
sion for  the  transgressors,^  Isaiah  liii.  12.  These  distinct 
and  emphatic  annonncements  that  the  Messiah  was  the 
great  High  Priest  who  was  to  make  atonement  for  sin ;  that 
he  was  hithself  to  take  the  place  of  victim,  bear  the  trans- 
gressions of  men,  and  die  as  their  sacrifice,  and  that  be  was 
thereafter  to  live  for  ever,  make  intercession  for  bis  peo- 
ple, and  justify  them  by  his  blood,  must  have  shown  the 
Israelites,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  animal  victims 
they  were  required  to  offer,  had  no  expiating  efficacy,  but 
were  mere  representatives  and  harbingers  of  that  mys- 
terious victim,  the  promised  seed  of  the  covenant  whose 
death  it  was  thus  revealed,  was  to  be  the  ground  of  their 
forgiveness  and  acceptance.  In  the  presence  of  this  great 
doctrine,  to  suppose  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
accomplished  the  expiation  of  those  who  presented  them, 
must  have  been  impossible;  for  why  then  should  it  be 
necessary  that  the  Messiah  should  become  their  victim,  and 
that  his  blood  should  be  the  ground  of  their  final  justifica- 
tion with  God  ?  The  appointment  of  him  as  their  sacrifice 
and  intercessor,  and  ^ft  of  pardon  through  him,  bespake  in 
the  most  decisive  manner  that  the  animal  offerings  on  their 
altar  had  no  other  office  than  to  typify  the  Messiah  as  the 
efficacious  sacrifice,  and  be  the  means  to  the  offerer  of  exe^ 
cising  and  expressing  faith  in  him. 

The  change  of  the  priestliood  itself  showed  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  wholly  inefficacious ;  for  if 
those  sacrifices  accomplished  the  expiation  that  was  needed, 
why  were  not  the  priests  who  offered  them  in  accordance 
with  the  prescriptions  of  the  law,  adequate  to  the  office  of 
presenting  the  victims  and  interceding  for  the  people,  and 
a  priest  of  another  order  unnecessary  t   The  apostle  accord- 
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ingly  aaks :  ^^  If  p^ecdon  were  by  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
whiU  further  need  was  there  that  another  priest  should  rise 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  and  not  be  called  after  the 
ordeir  of  Aaron  f  For  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there 
18  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law.  For  the 
order  of  Aaron  alone  could  be  priests  under  the  law.  Yet 
it  is  foreshown  that  another  priest  arises,  after  the  similitude 
of  Melchisedek,  who  is  made  not  aft;er  the  law  which  con- 
templates the  transmissioD  of  the  office  from  one  individual 
to  another,  as  generation  succeeds  generation,  but  after  the 
power  of  an  endless  life ;  for  he  testifies :  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  tlie  order  of  Melchisedek.  For  tliere  was  an 
abrogation  of  the  preceding  commandment — on  account  of 
its  weakness  and  unprofitableness — (for  the  law  perfected 
nothing) — and  an  introduction  of  a  better  hope  by  which 
we  draw  near  to  Gk>d,"  Ileb.  vii.  11-19.  The  prophecy  of 
the  Messiah's  priesthood  and  sacrifice  was  a  proclamation 
therefore,  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood and  its  sacrifices,  and  a  prophecy  of  their  abrogation, 
in  order  to  the  succession  of  that  eternal  priest  whose  blood 
is  an  absolute  expiation,  and  through  whom  the  believing 
have  unobstructed  access  to  Qod, 

5.  That  the  typical  character  of  their  sacrifices  was  made 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  is  indubitable  also  from  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  that  they  were  types  of  a  higher  victim, 
WM  necessary  in  order  to  their  offering  them  according  to 
their  trae  character.  They  were  made  fully  aware  that  if 
offered  aright,  expiation,  forgiveness,  and  acceptance  were 
connected  with  them.  If  then  tliey  had  no  intimation  that 
they  were  not  themselves  expiatory,  if  they  had  no  hint 
that  they  were  representatives  of  a  far  higher  sacrifice  the 
Messiah  was  to  accomplish,  and  means  of  directing  tlie  faith 
of  the  offerer  to  him,  they  could  not  have  presented  them 
in  their  true  office,  and  exercised  the  faith  in  connexion 
with  them  that  was  essential  to  acceptance.  Tliey  would 
necessarily  have  offered  them  in  ignorance  of  their  real  na- 
ture, and  probably  would  have  made  them  the  direct  and 
absolute  ground  of  their  reliance  for  the  blessings  they  sought 
through  them.  But  it  is  incredible  that  God  sliould,  by 
such  an  omission  to  explain  their  nature  and  office,  have 
placed  the  Israelites  under  an  unavoidable  ueces&ii^  olxcc^- 
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judging  the  place  they  filled,  and  presenting  them 
views  and  expectations  that  were  incpmpatible  with  their 
character  and  offensiye  to  him. 

Bat  that  he  made  Adam  and  Eve,  and  all  that  followed, 
acqpainted  with  their  nature  as  mere  types,  we  know  not 
only  from  his  perfections,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  offered 
them  in  a  true  faith,  and  became  partakers  of  the  bleseiugs 
of  which  they  were  to  be  the  medium.  Thus  it  was  by 
faith  that  Abel  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  CSain 
(who  presented  only  a  thank-offering)  and  it  was  more  excel- 
lent, because  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  the  presentation 
of  which  he,  on  the  one  hand,  expressed  his  sense  of  his 
guilt,  and  on  the  other  his  faith  in  the  great  Redeemer 
whom  the  victim  typified ;  and  so  of  Enoch  who  prophesied 
of  the  Messiah ;  Abraham,  who  saw  his  day  afar  off  and 
was  glad ;  David,  to  whom  he  was  promised  as  the  inheri- 
tor of  his  throne ;  and  all  the  prophets  and  believers  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming,  who  though  borne  witness  to  in  re- 
spect to  their  faith,  did  not  receive  the  promise,  Gt>d  having 
provided  the  better  things  for  us  under  the  gospel,  so  that 
they  could  not  apart — that  is  by  a  different  method — ^from  us 
be  made  perfect.  Heb.  xi.  39,  40. 

6.  And  finally,  Dr.  Fairbairn  himself  must,  to  be  consist- 
ent, admit  that  these  types  were  by  those  means  known  to 
the  Israelites.  For  he  admits  that  they  were  types,  while 
he  denies  that  they  were  expressly  instituted  as  such,  or  their 
typical  character  made  known.  But  how  can  he  prove  that 
they  were  types,  unless  by  the  passages  we  have  cited  in 
which  the  history  is  given  of  their  appointment,  their  office 
explained,  and  they  are  directly  declared  to  be  without  any 
intrinsic  efficacy,  and  to  be  types  and  shadows  of  heavenly 
things,  and  to  point  to  the  sanctuary  in  heaven,  and  the 
priesthood,  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  ?  He  cannot.  If  these 
are  not  proofs  that  they  were  instituted  as  types,  there  are 
none  in  the  sacred  word,  and  his  whole  system  falls  to  the 
ground. 

lY.  They  were  superseded  at  Christ's  death  and  ascen- 
sion;— the  tabernacle  and  temple,  by  the  heavenly  taberna- 
cle, the  sacrifices  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood by  his  which  is  unchangeable  and  eternal.  Heb.  vii. 

We  have  thus  the  most  ample  authority  for  the  several 
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points  we  maintained,  that  these  types  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
were  expressly  appointed  as  such,  that  their  typical  charac- 
ter was  made  known  to  the  Israelites,  and  that  they  were 
superseded  on  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  system. 
We  were  accordingly  justified  in  treating  these  characteris- 
ticB  as  essential  criteria  of  types,  and  holding  that  no  per- 
sons, objects,  acts,  or  events,  have  any  title  to  be  considered 
such,  that  want  them.  That  Dr.  F.  should  have  had  the 
rashness  to  deny  it  so  peremptorily,  and  challenge  us  to  pro- 
duce any  scriptural  proof  of  it,  excites  astonishment. 

As  these  characteristics  belong  indisputably  to  all  the 
types  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  be- 
sides these,  a  vast  body  of  other  personages,  appointments, 
acts,  and  events  of  the  Old  Testament  idso  fill  that  office. 
Dr.  Fairbaim  should  prove  either  that  these  characteristics 
were  not  essential  to  constitute  the  tabernacle,  priests,  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  types ;  or  else  that  though  in- 
dabitable  criteria  of  types  of  those  classes,  there  are  other 
orders  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  to  which  they  are  not 
requisite.  But  he  offers  no  such  proof,  nor  can  he.  How  can 
he  prove  that  the  express  institution  of  animal  sacrifices, 
as  types  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  was  not  essential  to  their  be- 
ing such  t  Tile  supposition  is  solecistical.  They  could  be 
types  of  Christ's  sacrifice  only  as  they  were  constituted  such. 
To  be  enjoined  without  any  aim  or  office  whatever,  would 
not  be  to  be  constituted  representatives  and  counterparts  of 
Christ  as  the  expiating  victim  for  sin.  To  be  enjoined  for  a 
wholly  different  purpose,  would  not  be  to  be  constituted 
types  of  him.  They  could  fill  that  office,  only  as  they  were 
specially  instituted  to  fill  it.  How  can  he  prove  that  it 
could  be  known  by  the  priests  and  the  offerers  that  they 
were  types  of  the  higher  sacrifice  of  Christ,  unless  it  were 
made  known  to  them  by  the  Most  High  that  that  was  their 
office  t  He  cannot.  It  could  only  be  by  a  revelation  that 
it  could  be  known  that  Qod  was  to  give  a  Redeemer,  and 
i)}iat  he  alone  was  to  make  an  expiation  for  sin.  It  could 
be  by  revelation  alone,  that  it  could  be  known  whether 
these  sacrifices  bore  any  relation  to  him ;  and  if  related  to 
him,  what  that  relation  was. 

Aa,  then.  Dr.  Fairbairn  cannot  show  that  these  character- 
iaticB  were  not  essential  to  constitute  these  ty^ea  ^Vv^\.\k^^ 
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were,  and  make  it  poetible  that  they  should  fill  their;  office ; 
he  cannot  prove  that  they  are  not  charaeteritiiea  aniveinallj 
of  typ^s,  nnlefie  he  can  point  to  another  class  of  persons, 
objects,  acts,  or  events  to  which  they  do.  not  belong,  and 
that  yet  are  indubitably  exhibited  in  the  word  of  Qod  as 
filling  that  office.  Bnt  he  has  not  demonstrated  the  exist- 
tace  of  any  other  order  of  types,  nor  can  he.  So  far  from 
it,  his  own  definition  of  a  typo,  though  meant  to  compre- 
hend all  the  persons,  objects,  and  events  to  which  he  gives 
the  title,  in  fact  admits  none  that  have  not  the  character* 
istics  we  have  enumerated.    He  says, 

^'  We  shall  not  attempt  what  we  have  already  foand  to  prove 
so  fruitless  in  the  hands  of  another,  to  begin  with  a  precise  deft- 
nition  of  a  type.  The  points  that  would  require  to  be  embraoed 
by  it  are  of  too  complex  and  varied  a  character  to  admit  of 
being  distinctly  expressed  in  a  brief  enunciation.  Bnt  there  are 
two  principal  ideas  more  or  less  clearly  indicated  in  the  defini- 
tions commonly  adopted,  which  unfold  what  is  of  primary 
moment,  and  comprise  all  that  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  finr 
further  inquiry.  Understanding  the  word  type  in  a  theological 
sense,  or  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  Old  and  New  liS" 
tament  things — ^^for  the  word  itself  is  undoubtedly  used  with 
greater  latitude — it  is  admitted  by  general  consent,  that  in  the 
character,  action,  or  institution,  which  is  denominated  the  type, 
there  must  be  a  resemblance  in  form  or  spirit  to  what  answers 
to  it  under  the  gospel.  And,  secondly,  that  it  must  not  be  any 
character,  action,  or  institution  occurring  in  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  but  such  only  as  had  their  ordination  of  Oodj  and 
were  designed  by  him  to  foreshadow  and  prepare  for  the  better 
things  of  the  gospel.  For  as  Bishop  Marsh  has  justly  remarked, 
'  to  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  something  more  is 
wanted  than  mere  resemblance.  The  type  as  well  as  the  anti- 
type must  have  been  preordained ;  and  they  must  have  been 
preordained  as  constituent  parts  of  the  same  general  scheme  of 
divine  providence.  It  is  this  previous  design^  and  this  prew- 
dained  connexion  [together  of  course  with  the  resemblance] 
which  constitutes  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype.*  We  insert 
— together  with  the  resemblance  ; — for  while  stress  is  jostly  laid 
on  the  previous  design  and  preordained  connexion,  the  resem- 
blance also  forms  an  indispensable  element  in  this  very  con- 
nexion, and  is  in  &ct  the  point  that  involves  the  more  peculiar 
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diffictdtiee  belonging  to  thtg  subject^  and  calls  for  the  closest 
inTestigation." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  48,  47. 

Though  he  thus  endeavored  to  give  his  definition  as  wide 
a  scope  as  possible,  he  yet  admits  that  types  are  not  such 
by  virtue  of  their  mere  nature,  nor  of  their  resemblance  to 
that  which  they  typify,  but  solely  by  their  being  consti- 
tuted such  by  God's  express  ordination.  And  as  that  ordi- 
nation cannot  have  been  by  the  mere  structure  of  their  nature, 
which  is  the  ground  of  their  resemblance  and  adaptation  to 
fill  the  oflSce  of  types ;  for  that  would  imply  that  they  were 
made  types  by  their  nature — ^it  must  have  been  by  an 
express  legislative  act  of  God,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  act 
must  have  been  communicated  to  the  Hebrews.  For  how 
ooold  it  be  known  that  they  were  constituted  types  in  that 
manner  if  no  notice  was  given  of  the  ordaining  act  f  By 
Dr.  Fairbaim's  own  definition,  therefore,  an  express  and 
public  appointment  and  record  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament, 
was  essential  to  the  institution  of  a  type.  He  must  accord- 
ingly, to  verify  his  theory,  produce  such  an  ordaining  act 
for  every  person  and  thing  to  which  he  assigns  the  office  of 
type.  But  the  whole  of  his  vast  catalogue  is  excluded  by  this 
test  from  the  sphere  of  types,  except  the  tabernacle,  its  fur- 
niture, the  priests,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  acts  of  the  ritual 
services.  For  there  is  no  record  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  institution  of  any  except  those  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
priests,  the  victims  and  the  ritual  service.  Dr.  Fairbaim 
alleges  none.  He  does  not  attempt  it.  On  the  ground  of 
his  own  definition,  therefore,  his  tiieory  of  the  typology  of 
the  historical  persons,  occurrences,  and  acts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament generally,  wholly  fails.  It  is  as  impossible  to  sus- 
tain it  on  his  definition  of  a  type  as  it  is  on  ours. 

He  aims,  however,  to  supply  this  want  of  specific  legisla- 
tive or  ordaining  acts  by  the  representation  that  it  entered 
as  an  element  into  the  genius  of  the  Old  Testament  eco- 
nomy, that  its  personages,  special  providences,  and  acts 
generally,  should  be  typical  of  analogous  things  in  the  gospel 
dispensation.  Thus,  he  says,  in  regard  to ''  the  previous  design 
and  preordained  connexion  necessarily  entering  into  the 
relation  between  type  and  antitype  f ' 

^  A  relation  so  formed  and  subnslVng  \a  va^  f2;l^.^T)X\^^^:^^»c^ 
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Old  and  New  Testament  things,  evidently  presappoaes  and 
implies  two  important  ^octo.  It  implies  first  that  the  realities  of 
the  gospel  which  constitute  the  antitypes,  are  the  ultimate 
objects  which  were  contemplated  by  the  mind  of  Gh>d,  when 
planning  the  economy  of  his  successive  dispensations.'^ — VoL  i. 
p.  47. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  economy  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation ?  Did  it  consist  of  anything  besides  its  laws,  and  the 
institutes  created  by  them?  Did  it  include  the  land  of 
Egypt,  its  river,  its  monarch,  its  people  ?  Did  it  include 
the  Red  Sea,  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Amalekites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Jordan,  Jericho,  Ai,  and  the  other  cities  of 
Canaan,  their  population,  and  the  battles  in  which  they  were 
conquered  ?  Were  the  Philistines,  the  Assyrians,' the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  age  of  Kehoboam,  the  Babylonians,  the  Oreeks, 
the  Eomans,  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy  ?  If  not,  if 
nothing  belonged  to  that  dispensation  but  its  positive  insti- 
tutes, how  does  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  though  Gk)d,  in 
planning  that  dispensation,  formed  some  things  with  a  typi- 
cal reference  to  the  realities  of  the  gospel,  the  things  so 
formed  were  not  confined  to  the  tabernacle,  the  priests,  the 
sacrifices,  the  ritual,  that  were  expressly  ordained,  but 
embraced  many  others?  How  is  that  conclusion  connected 
with  the  premise  ?  A  very  unsatisfactory  method  truly  of 
establishing  his  point,  to  infer  that  because  God  has  speci- 
fically constituted  a  certain  system  of  types  of  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  Christ  and  his  sacrifice,  therefore,  a  vast  crowd 
of  other  places,  persons,  and  occurrences  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  were  also  types  of  the  realities  of  the  gospel, 
although  we  have  no  intimation  of  their  being  formally 
constituted  such.    He  proceeds, 

^^  And  it  implies,  secondly,  that  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  these  ultimate  objects,  he  placed  the  church 
under  a  course  of  training,  which  included  instruction  by  types, 
or  designed  and  fitting  resenMancea  of  what  toas  to  come. 
Both  of  these  facts  are  so  distinctly  stated  in  Scripture,  and, 
indeed,  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  proof  on  which  they 
rest."— P.  47. 

But  how  doea  tYie  tad  Xk'aX,  Qto^  ^^  ^^^j^^  >iev^  ^^»<^U 
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imder  a  coniBe  of  training  which  inclnded  instruction  by 
types,*'  prove  tliat  those  types,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  tabernacle  and  the  sacrificial  ritnal,  which  are  expressly 
designated  and  defined  as  such,  embraced  multitudes  of 
others  of  wholly  different  natures  and  spheres,  that  are 
nowhere  exhibited  as  filling  that  office  ?  Can  anything  be 
more  obvious  than  that  he  begs  the  point  he  attempts  to 
establish?  To  argue  that  because  God  appointed  certain 
persons  and  things  as  types,  and  gave  an  express  notification 
that  that  was  their  office ;  that  therefore  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  persons  and  things  that  received 
no  such  appointment,  and  stand  in  no  such  relation,  were 
also  types,  is  surely  very  poor  logic.  On  that  principle, 
Dr.  Fairbaim  may  prove,  that  inasmuch  as  one  tribe  of  the 
Israelitish  people  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  other  religions  ministries,  therefore  aU  the 
other  tribes  also  were  consecrated  to  the  same  offices;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  one  family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were 
constituted  priests,  therefore  all  the  other  families  of  that 
tribe  were ;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  priests  of  that 
family  was  invested  with  the  office  of  high  priest,  therefore 
all  the  others  were.    He  adds : 

^The  other  &ct  presupposed  and  implied  in  the  relation 
between  type  and  antitype — namely,  that  God  subjected  the 
church  to  a  course  of  preparatory  training,  including  instruc- 
tion by  types,  before  be  introduced  the  realities  of  his  final 
dispensation — is  written  with  equal  distinctness  in  the  page  of 
inspiration.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  dUsociatej  even 
in  idea^  the  one  fitct  from  the  other ;  for  without  such  a  course 
of  preparation  being  perpetually  in  progress,  the  long  delay 
which  took  place  in  the  introduction  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
would  be  quite  inexplicable.  Accordingly,  the  church  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  constantly  represented  as  having  been  in  a 
state  of  comparative  childhood,  supplied  ouly  with  such  means 
of  instruction,  and  subjected  to  such  methods  of  discipline  as 
were  suited  to  so  imperfect  and  provisional  a  period  of  her 
being.  Her  law,  as  its  higher  aim  and  object,  was  a  school- 
master to  bring  men  to  Christ,  and  everything  in  her  condition 
— ^what  it  wanted,  as  well  as  what  it  possessed — what  was  done 
for  her,  and  what  remained  to  be  done — concurred  in  pointing 
the  way  to  Him,  who  was  to  come  with  the  bettet  ^tovs^omk 
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and  the  perfected  galvation.  .  Saoh  is  the  plun  import  of  a  great 
many  Scriptures  bearing  on  the  subject*'' — ^VoU  i^  pp.  48,  49. 

This  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  paralogism  of  the  preceding 
passages.  Because  certain  things  were,  constituted  types, 
does  it  follow  that  everything  else  was  t  Because  certain 
species  of  animals  were  appointed  to  be  sacrificial  types 
of  Christ,  does  it  follow  that  all  other  animab  were  desig- 
nated to  that  office}  Because  certain  animals  were  pre- 
cluded from  use  as  sacrifices  and  as  food,  does  it  follow  that 
all  others  were  t  If  not,  how  does  Dr.  Fairbaim^s  argument 
hold  f  Were  the  things  prohibited  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments typical ; — ^idol-worship,  profaning  Gk)d's  name,  mur- 
der, violation  of  the  niarriage  covenant,  of  the  rights  of 
property,  of  the  truth  in  testimony  ?  K  so,  what  were  they 
typical  off  If  obliged  to  confess  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  list  of  types ;  if  unclean  animals  were ;  if  all  tents 
were,  except  the  tabernacle ;  if  all  clean  animals  were,  that 
were  slaughtered  for  other  purposes  than  sacrifice ;  if  all 
garments  except  the  official  garments  of  tlie  priests ;  if  all 
tables,  lamps,  veils,  lavers,  except  those  of  the  sanctuary, 
were ; — how  can  Dr.  Fairbairn  prove  that  everything  else 
may  not,  with  the  exception  of  those  connected  with  the 
tabernacle  worship,  which  are  expressly  designated  as  such  ? 
He  certainly  does  not.  He  as  certainly  cannot  His  argu- 
ment from  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  dispensation  is  a  mere 
assumption  of  what  he  affects  to  prove ;  and  is  so  false  in  its 
principle  that  it  may  be  used  to  overthrow  his  typology 
as  effectively  as,  if  true,  it  would  sustain  it  For  if  the 
fact  that  some  things  that  belonged  to  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion were  types,  proves  that  all  that  belonged  to,  or  stood 
connected  with  it  were,  then  the  equally  indisputable  fact, 
that  some  things  that  belonged  to  that  dispensation  were 
not  types,  will  prove  with  a  like  certainty  that  none  of 
them  were. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  thus  fails  wholly  to  show,  fh>m  the  nature 
and  aims' of  the  dispensation,  that  there  were  any  types  in 
it,  except  those  that  were  expressly  instituted  and  announced 
as  such.  He  has  not  furnished  any  authority  for  the  refer 
ence  of  a  single  person,  object,  act,  or  event  to  that  class, 
besides  those  explicitly  recognised  as  such  in  the  Scriptures 
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— tho  tabernacle,  the  priests,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  imple- 
ments and  acts  of  the  sacrificial  ritnaL 

His  scheme,  thus,  testing  it  by  his  own  criteria,  wholly 
fails.  He  was  bound  by  his  own  definition  of  a  type  to 
prore  by  explicit  testimonies  from  the  Scriptures,  that  those 
to  which  he  giTes  the  name,  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
tabernacle,  the  priests,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  ritual,  were 
yet  expressly  ordained  to  the  oflice.  Yet  he  allege  no 
snoh  testimonies.  He  only  begs  what  he  affects  to  demon- 
strate, and  on  a  principle  that,  if  turned,  as  it  may  be, 
against  him,  will  prove  naturally  that  there  were  not  as 
many  types  as  he  imagines,  but  that  there  were  mme 
whatever. 

We  ask  Dr.  Fairbaim's  reconsideration  of  this  point  It 
is  vain  for  him  t6  attempt  to  sustain  his  theory,  as  long  as 
it  is  thus  irreconcilable  with  his  own  definition,  though  that 
is  attenuated  to  the  greatest  possible  vagueness,  in  order  to 
embrace  what  it  after  all  precludes.  Let  him  show  that 
the  whole  of  that  large  class  of  persons  and  things  which 
he  calls  types — ^were  ordained  such.  If  he  cannot  by  the 
most  specific  testimonies,  he  must  eith^  give  up  his  system, 
or  else  must  erase  the  ordination  <tf  types  by  Gk»d  from  his 
definition,  and  make  their  resemblance  to  that  which  they  are 
held  to  represent,  the  only  ground  of  their  office :  and  thence 
make  all  things,  whatever  Uieir  nature  or  character  may  be, 
'  Q^pes  of  all  other  things  to  which  they  present  any  resem- 
blance. He  not  only  thus  fails  to  establish  the  ordination 
of  the  numerous  persons,  acts,  and  events  disconnected  with 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  to  which  he 
assigns  the  office  of  types,  but  he  is  unable  to  show  that 
there  are  any  that  are  entitled  to  that  name,  except  those 
that  fall  within  our  definition. 

The  first  to  which  he  endeavors  to  give  the  chareter  of  a 
type,  is  the  paschal  feast.  But  he  seems  to  overlook  the 
distinction  between  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  commemora- 
tive feast  in  which  that  lamb  was  eaten.  The  paschal  lamb 
as  a  sacrifice  belongs  to  the  general  class  of  sacrifices, 
enumerated  by  us  as  representatives  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice, 
and  expressly  appointed  to  that  office  by  Grod.  In  treating 
that  lamb  as  a  sacrifice,  Dr.  Fairbaim  does  not  add  to  those 
embraced  in  our  definition.   But  the  fact  that  the  la\a\\  ^«& 
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a  sacrifice,  does  not  imply  that  the  commemoratiTe  feast, 
in  which  it  was  eaten,  was  also  a  type  of  some  analogous 
feast  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  For  a  large  share  of 
the  sacrificial  victims  offered  at  the  tabernacle,  were  also 
eaten  by  the  priests,  yet  their  eating  them  was  not  typical 
of  the  eating  of  the  Lord's  supper,  nor  of  the  eating  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  chnrch  of  analogous  offerings  to 
God  by  Christian  worshippers. 

.  The  paschal  feast  cannot  have  been  typical  of  a  feast  in 
the  Christian  chnrch — ^because  its  express  function  was  to 
commemorate  a  past  event ; — an  office  that  precluded  its 
having  a  like  reference  to  the  fntnre.  How  could  the  par- 
takers of  that  feast,  when  expressly  commanded  to  eat  it, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  deliverance  of  the  firet-born  of  Israel 
from  the  destruction  that  fell  on  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, also  eat  it  as  a  type  of  a  future  feast  by  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge  or  expectation  t 

It  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Lord's  snpper ;  because  the 
nature  of  the  event  it  commemorated  was  wholly  different 
from  that  of  which  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  memorial.  The 
passover  feast  was  a  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  first-bom  of  the  Israelites  from  the  angel  of  death,  that 
entered  the  dwellings  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Lord's  supjier 
is  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  death  itself  as  our  sacrifice, 
not  of  our  deliverance  from  death  through  him.  That  is  not 
yet  fully  accomplished.  There  is  not  the  analogy  therefore 
between  them  that  is  essential  to  the  relation  of  a  type  to 
an  antitype. 

He  endeavors,  however,  to  verify  his  view  of  it  by  a 
reference  to  Luke  xxii.  15, 16. 

"To  say  nothing  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  which  bear 
less  explicitly,  though  to  our  min4  very  materially  upon  the 
subject,  our  Lord  himself,  at  the  celebration  of  the  last  pass- 
over,  declared  to  his  disciples,  '  With  desire  I  have  desired  to 
eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer ;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  Idng- 
dpm  of  God?  That  is  (for  what  else  can  the  words  mean?) 
There  is  a  prophecy  as  well  asj  a  memorial  in  this  commemo- 
rative ordinance, — a  prophecy  because  it  is  the  rehearsal  of  a 
typical  transaction,  which  is  now  and  only  now  to  meet  with  its 
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taSL  realization.    Such  appears  to  be  the  plain  and  unsophisti- 
<»ted  import  of  our  Lord's  words," — P.  39. 

Bnt  he  here  gratuitously  assumes,  and  against  the  indu- 
bitable sense  of  the  wor^  the  point  he  should  prove.  The 
▼erb  translated  fulfilled,  cannot  mean  accomplished  as  a 
prophecy :  as  the  passover  feast  was  not  a  prophecy,  but  a 
commemoration  of  what  was  past.  To  say  that  the  feast 
was  accomplished,  would  be  simply  to  say  that  it  had  taken 
place,  or  had  been  celebrated,  according  to  the  divine  com- 
mand instituting  and  enjoining  its  annual  observance.  In 
place  of  that,  the  sense  of  the  verb  here  is,  finished,  brought 
to  an  end ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  declaration  is  simply, 
that  he  would  eat  the  passover  feast  no  more,  inasmuch  as 
the  sacrifice  of  the  passover,  like  the  other  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  institute,  was  then  to  be  discontinued,  because  super- 
seded by  his  own  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  being  abrogated, 
the  commemorative  feast  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel's  first- 
bom  from  the  angel  of  death,  was  of  necessity  abolished 
with  it.  The  feast  itself  accordingly  was  not  a  prophecy  of 
the  institution  of  a  different  feast  in  the  Christian  church, 
any  more  than  the  Lord's  supper  which  is  to  be  discontinued 
at  Christ's  second  coming,  is  a  prophecy  and  type  of  some 
other  feast  that  is  to  be  instituted  after  it  He  alleges  also, 
1  Cor.  V.  7,  8,  as  confirming  his  views,  but  by  an  extraor- 
dinary misconception  of  the  passage. 

*^  And  the  apostle  Paul  is,  if  possible,  still  more  explicit.  For 
even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.  ^Therefore  let  us 
keep  the  feast,'  etc.  What,  we  again  ask,  are  we  to  understand 
by  these  words,  if  not  that  there  is  in  the  de«gn  and  appoint- 
ment of  God  an  ordained  connexion  between  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover,  so  that  the  one,  as  the 
means  of  redemption,  takes  the  place  of  the  other?  In  any 
other  sense,  the  language  would-  be  only  fitted  to  mislead,  by 
begetting  apprehensions  regarding  a  mutual  correspondence 
and  connexion,  which  had  no  existence." — ^P.  40. 

He  here  again  confounds  the  paschal  lamb  as  a  sacrifice, 
with  the  commemorative  feast  in  which  that  lamb  was  eaten. 
The  fact  that  the  lamb  was  slain  as  a  sacrifice,  and  in  that 
relation  was  like  other  sacrifices  a  type  of  GVitvoX^  ^^^^  xi^^ 
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prove  that  the  eating  of  the  lamb  in  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  first-bom  of  Israel  from  the  angel  of  deadly 
was  typical  of  the  Lord's  8npper,in  which  his  death — an  event 
of  a  wholly  different  nature — is  celebrated.  How  can  Dr. 
Fairbaim  persnade  himself  that  the  commemoration  of  the 
contimtance  of  the  lives  of  the  first-bom  of  Israel,  can  be  a 
type  of  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  the  Bedeemer  of  the 
world  ?  Can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  they  are  oppo- 
sites  instead  of  analogues? 

But  he  wholly  mistakes  the  import  of  the  passage.  There 
is  not  the  remotest  allusion  in  it  to  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
apostle  was  rebuking  the  Corinthians  for  assuming  that 
their  character  as  a  church  was  so  elevated,  and  so  well 
established,  that  it  would  not  detract  from  their  reputation 
to  allow  the  incestuous  person  to  continue  his  revolting  sin 
without  excommunication  or  rebuke.  **  Ye  are  pnffed  up, 
with  self-estimation  and  disdain  of  vindicating  yourselves 
from  the  charge  of  sanctioning  his  sin,  instead  of  being  so 
grieved  and  roused  to  a  sense  of  your  duty  as  to  remove 
him  from  among  you.  Tour  boasting  of  your  high  cha- 
racter is  not  good.  Know  ye  not,  that  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump  ? "  That  is,  know  ye.  not  that  as 
leaven  introduced  into  a  mass  of  dough  immediately  spreads 
its  influence  to  all  its  particles  and  makes  itself  an  element 
of  its  nature ;  so,  if  the  sin  of  the  incestuous  person  is 
allowed  to  pass  unrebnked,  the  church  virtually  sanctions  it, 
and  thereby  sinks  itself  in  principle  to  a  level  with  him,  and 
will  thence  naturally  lead  others  to  imitate  his  example  ? 
Here  the  action  of  leaven  in  dough  is  used  to  exemplify  the 
effect  on  the  church  of  gross  sin  in  one  of  its  members  that 
is  countenanced  and  allowed  to  exert  itself  on  the  other 
members,  without  discipline  or  rebuke.  Then,  on  the 
ground  of  that  parallel  influence  he  employ's  the  duty 
under  the  Old  Testament  of  removing  from  their  dwellings 
all  leaven  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover,  to  enforce  the 
like  duty  in  the  Christian  church  of  freeing  themselves  from 
all  gross  offences  and  offenders.  "  Purge  out  the  old  leaven, 
that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened."  He 
thus  first,  by  a  metaphor,  calls  them  a  lump  of  doui^h,  and 
then  virtually  denominating  the  revolting  sin  of  which  one 
of  their  number  was  guilty,  "  old  leaven,"  commands  them 
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to  remove  the  old  leaTen  from  among  them,  that  they  might 
be,  according  to  their  profession  and  tows,  as  Christ's  disci- 
ples, free  from  the  gross  and  scandaloos  sin,  which  he  em* 
ployed  the  learen  to  represent  He  next,  in  a  metaphor, 
denominates  Christ  car  passover,  and  affirms  that  he  is 
slain,  and  continuing  the  nse  of  leaven — by  a  hjpocatastasis 
as  a  representative  of  gross  sin, — as  though  there  were  to 
be  a  passover  feast,  exhorts  that  it  be  kept  (not  with  the 
old  leaven,  nor  the  leaven  of  malignity  and  wickedness),  but 
with  the  unleavenedness  of  purity  and  truth.  Christ  is  thus, 
too  plainly  to  admit  of  debate,  by  a  metaphor,  called  our 
passover,  and  gross  sin  denominated  leaven,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  exemplifying  in  an  impressive  form  the  duty  of 
expelling  from  the  church  the  offender  who  defiled  and 
endangered  it  The  necessity  so  imperatively  enforced 
under  the  Mosaic  institute  of  excluding  all  leaven  from 
the  passover  feast,  is  used  by  substitution,  to  exem- 
plify and  enforce  the  equally  indispensable  duty  of  expel- 
ling from  the  church  the  scandalous  offender  an  doffence  by 
which  its  laws  had  been  violated,  and  its  character  dis- 
honored. The  supposition  tliat  the  exhortation  is  unfigu- 
rative,  and  relates  to  literal  leaven  and  a  literal  feast,  makes 
nonsense  of  the  passage  and  of  the  apostle's  argument  Not 
the  remotest  reference  exists  in  it  to  the  Lord's  supper. 

Dr.  Fairbaim,  however,  unfortunately  fails  to  see  this, 
and  exhibits  the  apostle  as  having  wholly  forgot  the  crime  in 
reapect  to  which  he  was  rebuking  the  Corinthians,  and  em- 
ploying himself  in  showing  that  leaven  ought  not  to  be  used 
in  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  table  I  The  exposition  we  give 
in  which  we  unfold  the  passage  according  to  the  laws  of  its 
fignresyhe  calls  a  ^^sort  of  trifling  with  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture," which  characterizes  most  of  our  objections  to  ''  the 
instances"  he  alleges  to  sustain  his  theory ;  and  so  unsophisti- 
cated is  his  innocence,  that  he  appears  not  to  have  suspected 
that  there  is  anything  '^  harsh  and  contemptuous"  in  such  a 
dennnciation  of  criticisms  which  he  is  unable  to  answer. 

He  is  equally  dissatisfied  with  our  construction  of  Gala- 
tians  iv.  21-31.    He  says : — 

^  Our  reviewer  furnishes  us  still  further  with  a  specimen  of 
Us  dialeotioal  skill,  in  the  remarks  he  makoa  cm  XV^  "^MMtm,^  \&k 
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Galatians  respecting  Sarah  and  Isaac  on  the  one  side,  and  Hi^pv 
and  Ishmael  on  the  other.  He  begins  as  usnal  with  telling  ns 
that  there  is  nothing  typical  expressed  in  the  characters  and 
relations  there  mentioned,  for  they  are  not  any  of  them  called 
types ;  nor  we  may  add,  if  they  had  been,  would  it  have 
brought  us  a  whit  nearer  the  mark.  ^  It  is  only  said,'  he  con- 
tinues,'  that  that  which  is  related  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  is  exhi- 
bited allegorically ;  that  is,  that  there  are  other  things  that, 
used  as  allegorical  representatives,  or  parallels,  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah,  exhibit  the  same  facts  and  truths.'  The  object  of  the 
allegory  is  to  exemplify  them — that  is,  that  which  they  present 
— ^by  analogous  things ;  not  by  them — that  is  what  they  pre- 
sent— to  exemplify  something  else." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  41,  42. 

This  Dr.  F.  denies,  and  in  a  tone  of  contemptnonsness 
which  a  very  slight  compreheDsion  of  the  passage  would 
have  repressed.  The  form  of  the  allegory  is  indisputably 
that  which  we  represented.  The  apostle  introduces  it  by 
asking,  "  Tell  me,  ye  who  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  why 
do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?"  This  indicates  that  what  he  is 
about  to  say  is  designed  to  exemplify  the  law,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pentateuch.  What  now  is  the  method  he 
takes  to  give  that  exemplification  ?  He  begins  by  stating  a 
ease  from  the  Pentateuch  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  truth 
of  which  all  were  agreed.  "  For  it  is  written  that  Abraham 
had  two  BODS,  one  of  the  bond  maid,  and  one  of  the  free 
woman.  But  he  who  was  of  the  bond  woman  was  bom 
according  to  the  flesh  [in  a  natural  way] ;  he,  however, 
who  was  of  the  free  woman,  according  to  the  promise  [that 
is,  supernaturally].  Which  are  allegorized."  Now  the 
meaning  of  this  last  expression,  which  is  in  the  passive  voice, 
is,  which  are  exemplified  or  paralleled  by  something  else, 
just  as  in  the  allegory  of  Isaiali  v.  1-7,  it  is  the  house  of 
Israel  that  is  allegorized  by  the  vineyard,  not  the  vineyard 
that  is  allegorized  by  the  house  of  Israel.  Whether  it  suits 
Dr.  Fairbairn  or  not,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  it  is  the 
two  women  and  their  sons  which  Paul  declares  have  a 
parallel  in  something  else ;  not  sometliing  else  that  has  a 
parallel  in  the  two  women  and  their  sons.  What  are  they 
then  that  present  that  parallel?  The  apostle  answers: 
They  are  the  two  covenants.  "  The  one  from  Mount  Sinai 
genders  into  bondage,  which  is  Hagar,  for  the  Hagar  [a 
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monnt]  is  Mount  Sioai  in  Arabia,  and  answers  to  the  pre- 
sent Jemsalem ;  for  she  serves  as  a  slave  with  her  children." 
Here  the  covenant  from  Sinai  is  exhibited  as  presenting  a 
parallel  to  Hagar  in  three  respects :  first,  that  it  genders 
into  bondage ;  next,  that  the  mountain  from  which  it  was 
proclaimed  is  called  in  Arabic,  Hagar ;  and  thirdly,  that 
Jerusalem  from  which  the  law  continued  to  be  proclaimed 
bj  the  priests  and  rulers  at  the  time  Paul  wrote,  was  in  ser- 
vitude with  her  children.  There  is  no  room  therefore  for  a 
denial  that  it  is  the  covenant  from  Sinai  that  is  here  exhi- 
bited as  presenting  a  parallel  to  Hagar  and  her  son ;  not 
Hagar  and  Iter  eon  that  are  exhibited  as  presenting  a  paral- 
lel to  that  covenant. 

He  now  proceeds  to  state  the  parallel  which  the  gospel 
covenant  presents  to  Sarah  and  her  son :  ^'  But  the  [cove- 
nant] of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  free  [answers  to  the  free 
woman]  who  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  Here  also  the  gospel 
covenant  is  expressly  exhibited  as  presenting  a  parallel  to 
Sarah.  He  accordingly  proceeds  to  prove  it  ^^  Bejoice  thou 
barren,  that  bearest  not.  Break  forth  and  cry  thou  who  art 
not  in  birth-pangs ;  tor  many  are  the  children  of  the  deso- 
late  rather  than  of  her  who  has  a  husband ;  and  we  brethren 
are  like  Isaac,  children  of  promise.  But  as  then,  he  who 
was  born  according  to  the  flesh  persecuted  him  who  was 
bom  according  to  the  Spirit,  so  also  now.  But  what  says 
the  Scripture }  Cast  out  the  bondwoman,  and  her  son ;  for 
the  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  inherit  with  the  son  of 
the  free.  Wherefore,  brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the 
bondwoman,  but  of  the  free."  The  covenant  of  the  gospel 
is  thus  exhibited  as  presenting  a  parallel  to  Sarah  in  four 
respects.  First,  in  the  multitude  of  offspring  or  subjects. 
Tliey  are  to  be  like  her  descendants  (Genesis  xvii.  16), 
innumerable.  Next,  They  are  children  of  Promise.  Third, 
Ihey  are  persecuted  by  the  unrenewed.  Fourth,  They 
alone  are  heirs  of  the  eternal  inheritance.  Thus  clear  is  it, 
as  we  alleged,  that  it  is  the  covenants  that  are  exhibited  in 
this  allegory  as  presenting  parallels  to  Hagar  and  Sarah ; 
not  Hagar  and  Sarah  as  parallels  to  the  covenants. 

They  present,  therefore,  not  the  remotest  ground  for  Dr. 
Fairbaim's  allegation,  that  Hagar  and  Sarali  are  types  of 
the  coyenants.    He  is  precluded  from  it  Vyj  Vi\%  ^^tc^ssslcs^ 
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that  tliat  which  is  nllogorical  cannot  l>e  regarded  u  typical 
"  If  the  tj-pcilngy  of  Scripture  cannot  be  rescned  from  the 
(louiain  of  al)egortzing»,  it  will  Le  impoeeible  to  Becnre  for 
it  B  $nlid  nml  pcmianent  footing,"  toL  L  p.  S6.  He  is 
pi-echulL'd  iVoiii  it  l>y  the  purpose  for  which  the  apoetle 
emiilovs  tlieiti.  It  is  eiinply  tliat  he  may  show  that  the 
C'oveimiits  arc  to  those  who  lire  tinder  them,  what  Eagar  and 
Sarali  were  to  their  offspring.  It  can  no  more  be  held  that 
Hagiir  jiiid  Sninh  were  types  of  tlie  covenants,  than  it  can 
that  ai)YtIiLn<;  eW  is  a  type  of  that  which  is  exhibited  u 
reseinliliu^  it.  Because  the  spoose  is  declared  to  be  beau- 
tiful -AH  Tii'zah  and  cotnclj  as  Jerusalem  (Song  of  Songs 
Ti.  4),  are  Tirzah  ami  Jerusalem  to  be  regarded  as  types  of 
the  ^I'Oiisc  ''.  liccausc  the  bridegroom's  checks  are  repre- 
Eeutci)  til  be  us  a  bed  of  spices,  as  sweet  flowers,  his  lips  » 
lilies  dru^ipiiii;  myiTb,  and  hia  countenance  as  Lebanon; 
arc  a  1  led  of  i^jiicea  and  sweet  flowers  to  be  taken  as  typee  of 
Lis  chei'k:~,  lilies  of  liia  lips,  and  Lebanon  of  his  connte* 
naiici'i  Tliey  are  on  the  principle  on  which  Dr.  Fairbum 
procecdt'.  tliat  tlmt  in  aptTBOH  or  m-ent  winch  liaa  a  parallel 
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IIm  work,  a  good  deal  of  Scriptnral  anthority,  besides  this, 
bearing  on  the  subject.'' — Vol.  i.  p.  44. 

He  here  insinuates  that  we  treated  the  passage  quoted 
firom  Hosea  as  the  onlj  one  he  professed  to  regard  as  indi- 
cating that  Israel  was  a  type  of  Christ  Not  a  shadow  of 
ground,  howev^er,  has  he  for  such  a  representation.  It  is  as 
gratuitous  and  as  wide  rrom  the  fact,  as  the  charge  would 
have  been,  had  he  alleged  that  we  represent  this  as  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  claims  that  an  historical  event  was  a 
prophecy  and  a  type. 

^  It  was,  however,  referred  to  as  one  of  the  passages  most 
commonly  employed  by  typological  writers  in  proof  of  such  a 
relationship,  and  in  itself  most  obviously  implying  it.  But  what 
says  our  reviewer  ?  ^  The  language  bf  Matthew  does  not  imply 
that  it  (the  passage  in  Hosea),  was  a  prophecy  of  Christ :  he  sim- 
ply states  that  Jesus  continued  in  Egypt  till  Herod's  death,  so  that 
that  occurred  in  respect  to  him,  which  had  been  spoken  by  Jeho> 
vah  by  the  prophet.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son :  or  in  other 
words,  so  that  that  was  accomplished  in  respect  to  Christ,  which 
had  been  related  by  the  prophet  of  Israel  Had  we  not  good 
rtason  for  saying  that  our  author^s  principles  nr evitably  feef 
Atm,  as  an  interpreter  of  JScripture,  to  trecui  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  rationalists  f  One  might  suppose  that  it  was  a  comment 
of  Paulus  or  Kiunoel,  that  we  were  here  presented  with,  and 
we  transfer  their  paraphrase  and  notes  to  the  bot-tom  of  the 
page,  to  show  how  entirely  they  agree  in  spirit.  If  the  evan- 
gelist simply  meant  what  is  ascribed  to  him,  was  he  so  unskilled 
ID  the  ordinary  use  of  language  as  not  to  be  able  plainly  to  ex- 
press it  ?  Or  if  the  words  he  employed  distinctly  indicate  such 
a  connexion  between  Christ  and  Israel  as  gave  to  the  testimony 
in  Hosea  the  foree  of  a  prophecy  (which  must  be  the  impression 
of  every  unbiassed  reader),  what  shall  we  say  of  the  arbitrary 
and  sophistical  sense,  which  the  reviewA*  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  put  even  on  the  words  of  inspiration  ?  And  this  too,  from 
one  who  hardly  knows  how  to  express  his  astonishment  that 
aoch  a  work  as  the  Typology  should  have  appeared,  at  a  period 
when  the  principles  of  language  are  more  thoroughly  investi- 
gated than  in  any  former  age,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
learned  hold,  that  the  sacred  volume,  like  other  writings,  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  philology!'  Surely  there  was 
never  more  need  for  the  application  of  the  maxim,  *  Physician, 
heal  thyself.'  "—Vol.  L  pp.  44,  45. 
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He  thus  openly  charges  that  oar  priactplea  are  rational. 
istic,  nnil  Jenounces  our  conBtmctioD  of  this  paeeage  ts 
"  arbitrary,  sophistical,"  and  false.  Theae  are  certainly 
Tcry  grave  imputations,  and  should  not  have  heea  uttered, 
nrilcr's  :-iisce]>tive  <:>f  t)ie  most  ample  demonetratioD.  Unlesi 
haserl  on  eviilence,  they  are  andacious  and  inalignaot  mil- 
reprt's'riitations.  How  happens  il>  then,  if  Dr.  Fairbaim 
littd  any  }>nx'f  of  tlicir  truth,  that  he  did  not  present  it,  and 
verify  Iiis  charges?  Xot  a  word  does  he  utter  to  sustain 
thcin.  Xdt  a  sylhible  even  to  show  that  our  traosIatioD  or 
construction  of  tlic  language  is  not  legitimate.  Can  any  cre- 
ditable reasi'ii  for  this  silence  be  conjectured  ?  It  is  a  sad 
indication,  wlicn  a  writer  on  such  a  theme  deonis  UDJnstiG- 
able  act.' 11  sat  ions  a  better  expedient  for  the  defence  of  bim- 
eelf  tiiiiii  truth. 

Tht;  pretence  that  the  construction  we  placed  on  the  pu- 
sage  is  nut  graintnatically  correct,  and  consistent  with  the 
scriptural  uutl  ela^dical  usage  of  the  terms,  is  groundless  and 
absiirii.  '■  And  he  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  Lis 
miitliL-r  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt:  «ai'  %i  Wtiit^^ 
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him  which  Gk)d  had  said  of  Israel.  And  that  it  is  often 
ecbatic  no  one  denies.  That  it  \&  ecbatic,  also,  in  a  very 
considerable  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
among  others  this,  Dr.  Fairbaim  must  be  aware  is  no  pecn- 
liar  opinion  of  ours,  but  is  tlie  judgment  of  many  of  the 
ablest  scholars.  Has  he  never  seen  Bretschneider,  Tittman, 
Winer,  Robinson,  Olshausen,  and  a  crowd  of  others  who 
assign  it  that  office  ?  But  that  it  has  that  sense  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  indisputable  from  the  fact,  that  the  saying  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  recall  of  Jesus  from  Egypt  was  an 
historical  statement,  not  a  prophecy  of  a  future  event  That 
its  form  is  historical,  no  one  will  deny,  nor  will  any  dispute 
that  the  event  it  relates  was  a  past  event.  And  that  being 
the  fact,  the  sense  of  I'va  must  be  ecbatic,  or  simply,  ao  that  the 
saying  of  the  jjrophet  could  become  applicable  to  Jesus; 
inasmuch  as  the  sense  of  in  order  thcUj  cannot  be  admitted, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  language  is  prophetic, 
instead  of  historical.  The  fancy  that  it  is  both,  is  self-con- 
tradictious. But  it  is  wholly  unjustifiable  to  assume,  without 
any  philological  reason  and  against  its  indubitable  nature, 
that  it  is  prophetic,  in  order  to  maintain  Dr.  Fairbaim's 
theory  of  types.  The  structure  itself  of  the  passage  thus* 
demonstrates  that  the  meaning  of  <'va  is  simply  that  a  recall 
of  Jesus  from  Egypt  might  take  place  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  might  be  described  in  the  language  in  which  the  prophet, 
many  ages  before,  had  related  the  call  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
Third.  That  the  verb  cXvj^gj^^  is  often  used  in  tlie  sense  of 
accomplished,  performed,  done,  and  may  here  justly  receive 
the  rendering  we  have  given  it,  is  equally  indisputable.  It 
means  literally  in  the  active  voice,  to  fill ;  in  the  passive,  to 
be  filled,  as  a  vessel  with  a  fluid.  When  applied  therefore 
to  a  promise,  prophecy,  or  event,  it  cannot  mean  literally  to 
fill  the  promise,  word,  or  event,  as  that  which  was  empty 
is  filled  with  some  form  of  matter — but  only  to  fill  it  meta- 
phorically ; — ^that  is,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise 
or  word,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  event.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  sense  we  assign  it  here.  The  verb  is  in  the  sub- 
junctive passive,  and  denotes  literally  the  possibility  of  the 
event  in  respect  to  Jesus,  which  the  prophet  had  related  in 
legard  to  IsraeL  "Iva  vXyj^cj^t],  so  that  that  might  be  done 
(in  respect  to  Jesus)  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord  tbtow^ 
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the  prophet  [in  regard  to  Israel],  ^  Out  of  Egypt  I  have 
called  my  son ;"  that  is,  the  flight  of  the  parents  with  the 
child  to  Egypt,  and  their  remaining  there  till  the  death  of 
Herod,  prepared  the  Way  for  God's  calling  the  child  from 
Egypt,  as  he  had  formerly  called  Israel  from  it  The  evan- 
gelist,  it  should  be  noticed — does  not  say  that  Gk>d  had 
called  him  from  Egypt;  he  only  says,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  child's  being  carried  and  retained  there  for  a  time, 
God  could  call  him  as  he  had  called  Israel  oat  of  Egypt 
The  evangelist  thus  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  passive, 
treats  the  language  he  quotes  from  Hosea,  as  historical,  not 
prophetic,  and  accordingly  the  actual  calling  of  the  child 
from  Egypt  took  place,  Matthew  narrates,  later,  after  He- 
rod's death.  ^'  And  Herod  having  died,  behold  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  in  a  dream,  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  saying, 
Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  go  into 
the  land  of  Israel ;  for  they  have  died  who  sought  the  child's 
life."  That  which  he  before  represented  as  simply  possible, 
he  now  represents  as  become  a  fact 

Fourth.  But  why  should  Matthew  quote  the  words  of 
Hosea,  if  they  were  not  prophetic  ?    What  could  render . 
the  reference  natural  and  proper,  unless  Israel,  in  being 
called  from  Egypt,  was  a  type  of  Christ  ?    It  was  his  aim, 
doubtless,  simply  to  point  to  the  extraordinary  parallelisms 
that  subsisted  between  them.    Tliat  Christ  was  borne  to 
Egypt  immediately  after  his  birth,  in  order  to  his  being 
preserved  from  de^th  by  the  hand  of  Herod  ;  as  Jacob  and 
his  family,  seventeen  hundred    years   before,   had    been 
obliged  to  go  there,  to  escape  death  by  famine :  and  that 
Christ,  after  remaining  there  for  a  time,  was  to  be  recalled 
to  Judea,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  he 
came  into  the  world  ;  as  the  Israelites,  after  dwelling  there 
for  two  centuries,  were  recalled  to  Canaan,  that  they  might 
inherit  the  land,  and  fill  the  sphere  that  was  assigned  them 
as  God's  people ;  were  impressive  coincidences,  and  exem* 
plified  in  a  touching  manner  the  humiliation  to  which  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  was  subjected,  and  the  strength  and 
deadliness  of  the  enmity  of  men  he  from  the  first  enconn- 
tered.     And  it  was  doubtless  to  bring  to  the  view  of  his 
readers  that  great  feature  of  the  reception  the  Savionr  met 
in  the  world  he  came  to  ransom ;  and  remind  them  of  the 
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mireclee  that  were  requisite  to  preserve  him  from  destmc- 
tion,  that  the  evangelist  referred  to  the  language  of  the 
prophet 

Such  are  the  resistless  proofs  that  onrs  is  the  tme  and  the 
oqIj  just  constmction  of  the  passage.  It  gives  the  exact 
sense  of  the  words,  and  a  sense  that  is  perfectly  natural  and 
suited  to  the  occasion ;  it  involyes  no  forced  assumption 
that,  like  Dr.  Fairbairn's,  turning  history  into  prophecy, 
subverts  the  laws  of  language  ;  it  relieves  the  passage  from 
the  objection  urged  with  vehemence  by  rationalists  and 
infidels,  that  its  treatment  by  Matthew  as  a  prophecy, 
when  it  is  in  fact  a  history,  proves  that  he  cannot  hare 
been  inspired. 

After  this  vindication  of  ourselves,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  sliould  descend  to  a  formal  confutation  of  Dr.  F.'s 
charges  of  rationalism.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
what  estimate  must  be  formed  of  one  who,  utterly  mistaken 
in  his  theory,  and  unable  to  meet  the  objections  that  ar6 
urged  against  it,  resorts  to  false  and  opprobrious  accusations 
of  his  opponent,  to  excite  prejudice  against  him,  and 
diminish  the  force  of  his  criticisms. 

Dr.  Fairbaim  thus  wholly  fails  to  verify  his  system. 
The  proofs  of  its  erroneousness  become  clearer  and  more 
numerous  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  tested ;  and  he  has  no 
safe  way  but  to  abandon  it,  and  confine  his  l^pology  to 
the  sphere  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  place  all  other  resem- 
blances that  are  suitable  to  be  noticed  in  a  volume  by 
tiiemselves,  under  the  title  of  Historical  Analogies.  Thus 
modified,  and  corrected  of  subordinate  errors,  his  work  may 
take  a  far  higher  rank  than  it  has  hitherto  reached,  and 
render  an  important  service  to  the  church. 


Abt.  n. — Gk>D  IS  LovB. 

BY  THE  REV.  ENOCH  POND,   D.D. 

That  "God  is  love"  is  expressly  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. See  1  John  iv.  8.  After  such  an  announcement,  to 
attempt  to  prove  the  proposition  would  b^  mot^  t]b%\i  «^\^^- 
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flaous.  It  would  be  a  virtaal  impeachment  of  the  truth  and 
sufficiency  of  Scripture.  It  would  be  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  a  positive  declaration  of  God's  word  was  unworthy  of 
credence  unless  supported  by  other  evidence. 

But  although  tl^  proposition  before  us  requires  no  proo^ 
it  may  require  esoplanation  ;  and  my  principal  object  in 
this  paper  will  be  to  explain  it,  and  to  show  its  consist^cy 
with  other  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

^^  Ood  is  love."  The  love  here  spoken  of  is  primarily  that 
of  benevolence ; — a  wishing  well  to  the  universe  of  being; 
an  earnest  preferring  and  seeking  of  the  highest  univenal 
good.  This  love  of  benevolence  enters  into  and  constitates 
the  root,  the  element  of  all  holiness.  The  law  of  God,  in 
the  most  summary  expression  of  it,  requires  nothing  dse. 
'^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  wit^  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  This  love  is  represented  in  the 
Si^ptures  as  '^  the  bond  of  perfectness,"  Uie  ^^  fulfilling  of 
the  law ;"  and  as  that  on  which  ''  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  In  the  proposition  before  us,  it  is  made  to  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  divine  character.  6rod  is  love. 
Every  thing  of  a  moral  nature  in  the  heart  of  God — all  his 
moral  exercises  and  affections — are  summed  up  in  holy, 
disinterested  love. 

But  love  always  has  an  object.  To  suppose  the  affection 
of  love  to  exist  without  an  object — love  in  actual  exercise, 
where  there  is  nothing  loved — ^is  an  absurdity.  What  then 
are  the  objects  of  divine  love?  In  other  words  what  doee 
God  love !  And  in  what  measure  and  manner  is  his  love 
exercised  ? 

First  of  all,  Gk>d  loves  himself  as  he  deserves  ;  and  that  ii 
with  a  sxypreine  affection.  He  has  a  supreme  regard,  as  he 
ought  to  have,  for  his  own  glory.  For  any  other  being  in 
the  universe  to  love  himself  supremely,  would  be  to  love 
himself  out  of  all  proportion.  It  would  be  selfishness.  Bet 
it  is  no  selfishness  in  God  to  love  himself  supremely; 
because  he  is  really,  intrinsically  worthy  of  supreme  affec- 
tion. His  honor  and  interests  are  more  to  be  regarded  than 
those  of  any,  or  of  all  other  beings.  If  his  love  is  disinte^ 
ested  and  impartial ;  if  he  loves  every  being — and  himself 
among  the  rest — according  to  its  intrinsic  merits  and  wo^ 
thiness,  then  he  must  love  himself  supremely.    Accordingly 
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the  Scriptures  repreBent  him  ae  having  a  supreme  regard  for 
himself;  as  being  himself  the  end  of  all  his  works.  "The 
Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself ^^^  Prov.  xvi.  4.  "  For 
thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  they  were  created,"  Kev.  iv.  11. 
<<  For  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things," 
Heb.  ii.  10. 

In  the  second  place,  Ood  loyes  aU  his  creatures  impar- 
tiaUffy  each  according  to  its  own  fitness  or  worthiness,  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  infinite  whole.  God  loves  the  blest 
inhabitants  of  heofoen^  not  beyond  what  is  fit  and  right,  bat 
precisely  according  to  what  is  fit  and  right ;  not  enough  to 
blees  them  beyond  what  is  in  itself  proper,  and  what  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole  requires,  but  simply  as  the 
greatest  good  requires.  Love  for  the  saints  and  angels  in 
heaven,  going  beyond  this,  would  be  a  childish,  partial 
affection.  Love  falling  short  of  this  would  be  imperfect  and 
sinftil  from  defect. 

Gk)d  loves,  with  a  love  of  benevolence,  the  inhabitants  of 
heUy  and  in  the  precise  measure  which  has  just  been  stated — 
not  enough  to  screen  them  from  merited  punishment — thai 
d^ree  of  punishment  which  their  sins  deserve,  and  which 
the  highest  good  of  the  whole  requires  to  be  infiicted.  For 
this,  again,  would  be  a  childisli,  partial  affection.  It  would 
be  a  weaknesSj  an  impetfection  in  the  divine  character. 
But  God  loves  the  miserable  in  hell  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  punishing  them  beyond  their  deserts,  or  beyond  what 
the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  demands.  His  benevolence 
towards  them,  therefore,  is  strictly  impartial ;  and  their  suf- 
ferings are,  in  the  largest  and  best  sense,  a  fruit  of  love — 
love  to  the  universe  as  a  whole — a  holy  and  benevolent 
regard  for  his  own  glory  and  the  greatest  good. 

God  loves  the  toorldj — not  enough  to  save  it  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  honor,  and  the  greatest  good  :  For  this, 
again,  would  be  a  childish  and  a  partial  love.  But  he  loves 
the  world  enough  to  devise  and  open  a  way  in  which  salva- 
tion can  be  freely  offered  to  it,  in  perfect  consistency  with 
his  own  honor  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  best  interests  of  that 
universe  over  which  he  reigns.  He  loves  the  world  enough 
to  send  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  it,  so  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. 

GK>d  loves  sinners  under  the  gospel^  not  enough  to  s&v^ 
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them  in  .1  rejection  of  tlia  gospel,  and  while  they  ponr  cut- 
tempt  on  its  gracious  provisions.  Bnt  h«  loves  tliem  so  veil 
as  to  continue  to  them  the  ahused  blessings  of  his  provi- 
denco  and  the  means  of  his  grace, — as  to  strive  with  them, 
and  cry  after  them,  and  do  all  that  he  consistently  can  do 
vrhilc  probation  lasts,  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  offered  mercy. 

God  lovea  his  ovm  people  in  th^  woiid,  not  enough  to 
exempt  them  from  needed  sfflictions  and  trials, — ^from  thit 
measure  uf  cliaetiBement  which  their  best  good  requires. 
But  lie  I0VC6  them  too  well  either  to  afflict  or  prosper  them 
otherwipo  than  in  faithfulness;  either  to  give  or  withhold 
more  than  te  consiatent  with  a  wise  regard  for  his  own 
glory  and  their  highest  interests. 

In  Bh'H-t,  God  is  love  to  hfin^a  in  gentral^  and  to  etwry 
individual  heing^  in  fit  and  due  proportion.  He  loves  him- 
self more  than  all  other  beings,  because  he  is  intrinsically 
worthy  of  such  a  measure  of  love.  And  he  loves  each  indi- 
vidual of  Ilia  creatures,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  intelli- 
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Ood.*  Love,  benevolence,  enters  into  and  forms  the  basis 
of  them  alL  Love  is  that  essential  ingredient,  that  ^^bond 
of  perfectness''  by  which  all  are  assimilated  and  united ;  so 
that  in  setting  forth  the  moral  excellence  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter we  have  onlj  to  say,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
inspiration,  that  ^^  God  is  love." 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  this  declaration  is  palpably 
inconsistent  with  the  leading  features  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
Orthodoxy,  it  is  said,  represents  the  Divine  Being  as  arbi- 
trary, partial,  capricious,  cruel ;  doing  his  whole  pleasure 
without  regard  to  his  creatures;  requiring  beyond  what 
they  are  able  to  perform,  and  punishing  them  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  deserts.  Accordingly  we  find  the  decla- 
ration before  us  a  favorite  one  with  liberal  religionists  of 
nearly  every  description.  Tliey  have  it  written  over  their 
pulpits,  on  tlieir  churclies,  on  the  covers  of  their  Bibles, 
and  we  had  almost  said  on  ^'  the  borders  of  their  garments." 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  important  tliat  we  attempt  to 
show  that  no  one  principle  of  sound  orthodoxy  is  at  all  in- 
consistent with  the  Divine  benevolence,  or  with  the  declara- 
tion that  ^  Qod  is  love." 

The  doctrines  most  commonly  supposed  to  contravene 
this  declaration,  are  those  of  Divine  sovereignty,  of  total 
depravity,  of  atonement,  of  election  and  reprobation,  and  of 
eternal  punishment.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  an  examina- 
tion of  each  of  these  doctrines  with  a  view  to  show  itB  con- 
sistency with  the  Divine  benevolence,  and,  . 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  eovereigniy.  What  then  is 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty  t  Tliis  inquiry  is  more 
important,  because  the  subject  is  so  frequently  misappre- 
hended. There  are  those  who  will  have  it  that  the  sove- 
Teignty  of  Ood  is  an  arbitrary  sovereignty ;  and  who,  when- 
ever he  is  represented  to  them  as  a  sovereign,  can  only 
think  of  him  as  a  cruel,  capricious  being.  What  then  is 
the  true  Christian  doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty  t  It  was 
well  expressed  by  Nebuchadnexzar,  that  old  monarch  of 
Babylon,  after  the  recovery  of  his  reason,  and  after  what, 
we  hope,  was  his  conversion.    ^^  He  doeth  according  to  his 
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will  in  the  armies  of  heayen,  and  among  ihe  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  onto  him, 
What  doest  then  % "  Dan.  iv.  35.  In  fewer  words,  the  doe- 
trine  of  Divine  sovereignty  is  simply  this :  Chd^M  right  to  do^ 
and  his  actually  doing  jwst  as  he  pleases.  He  ^^  hath  merqr 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  he  hath  compassion  on 
whom  he  will  have  compassion,"  Rom.  ix.  15.  His  ^^  conn- 
sel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure,"  Is.  xlvi.  10. 
Bat  what  does  Gk>d  please  to  dot  This  is  a  very  important 
question.  What  does  God  please  to  do  f  Does  he  please 
to  act  unreasonably,  arbitrarily,  capricionsly,  cruelly  t  If 
this  be  true,  then  is  he  indeed  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
sovereign.  But  is  this  true  i  Does  any  believer  in  Divine 
sovereignty  so  understand  it  i  Unquestionably,  God  does 
as  he  pleases ;  but  /is  pleases  to  do  for  ever  right  He 
pleases  to  act  perpetually  and  universally,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  BLis  pleasure  is 
but  another  name  for  goodness,  benevolence  ;  and  the  doing 
of  his  pleasure — ^in  other  words,  his  sovereignty — ^is  but  the 
acting  out  of  love.  In  this  view — which  is  the  view  taken 
by  all  evangelical  Christians — what  is  there  so  very  frightful 
in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty,  and  how  is  it  possible 
that  there  should  be  any  inconsistency  between  the  love  and 
the  sovereignty  of  God  ?  The  two  doctrines  harmonize  ex- 
actly. The  love  of  God  being  the  grand  motive  and  main- 
spring of  sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  being  but  the  act- 
ing forth  of  love. 

2.  We  come  then  to  the  second  doctrine  mentioned,  viz. 
that  of  total  depravity.  Total  depravity  is  rather  an  am- 
biguous phrase.  To  many  persons  it  is  an  odious  phrase, 
and  yet,  when  properly  explained,  it  expresses  a  great  and 
important  truth ;  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  but  another  name  for  entire  sinftilness.  It 
implies,  not  that  the  subject  of  it  is  as  bad  as  he  can  be,  or 
that  he  is  of  necessity  grossly  vicious ;  or  that  he  is  destitute 
of  all  amiable  social  qualities,  but  that  he  is  destitute  of 
that  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,  and 
that  all  his  moral  exercises  and  affections  are  sinful,  and 
such,  the  Scriptures  assure  us,  is  the  state  of  the  natural,  un- 
renewed man  everywhere.  His  heart  is  "  full  of  evil,"  and 
"  fully  set  ill  him  to  do  evil,"  Eccl.  viii.  11,  ix.  3.     "  Every 
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imagination  and  ihonglit  of  his  heart  is  only  evil,  and  that 
continnallj,"  Qen.  vi.  5.  In  him,  i.e.,  in  his  flesh,  his  car- 
nal nature,  '^  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  Bom.  vii.  18. 

Nor  is  this  melancholy  fact  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  benevolence.*  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  being  in  this  world,  that  he  should  have  ene- 
mies.  A  good  father  may  have  malicious  and  rebellious 
children ;  a  good  sovereign  may  have  unruly  and  wicked 
subjects.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  goodness  itself;  and 
yet  how  many  there  were  who  hated  him  without  a  cause  ? 
So  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  and  love  of 
Gk>d,  that  he  should  have  enemies — bitter,  determined,  im- 
placable enemies.  K  it  is  not- inconsistent  with  his  goodness 
that  men  should  sin  aomSj  no  more  is  it  that  they  should  sin 
aU — that  they  should  make  themselves  entirely  sinful — that 
they  should  become  totally  corrupted  and  depraved.  Gk)d's 
goodness  is  not  destroyed  or  diminished  by  the  extent  of 
man's  wickedness.  How  can  it  be  ?  He  is  not  accessary 
to  their  wickedness.  As  moral  governor  he  has  no  concern 
with  it,  except  to  prohibit  it,,  to  guard  mankind  against  it 
by  the  severest  penalties,  and  do  all  that  he  consistently  can 
do  to  deliver  those  who  have  plnnged  into  it  from  its  terrific 
power,  and  efforts  such  as  these,  so  far  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  his  love,  are  among  its  brightest  manifestations. 

3.  The  third  doctrine  mentioned  is  that  of  atonement  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  The  apparent  inconsistency  between 
this  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Divine  benevolence  lies  in 
Gh>d's  causing  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  in  place  of  the 
guilty,  or  (to  use  the  language  of  the  prophet)  in  his  laying 
upon  his  own  Son  "  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;"  and  we  freely 
acknowledge,  that  if  the  Son  of  God  had  been  caused  to 
suffer  for  us  against  his  willy  or  withmU,  his  free  and  fvU 
consent^  the  dificulty  presented  would  be  insuperable.  The 
atonement  would  be  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelty.  But 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  laid  upon  him  against  his 
will.    He  was  throughout  a  voluntary  sufferer.    When  the 

*  We  go  Dot  here  intp  the  iket  of  the  existence  of  sin,  bat  only  into  that 
of  its  entire  prevalence  in  the  unrenewed  heart  Christians  of  every  name 
believe  that  sin  exists ;  and  it  deyol?es  on  all  alike,  liberal  as  well  as  ortho- 
dox, to  reconcile  this  faet,  if  they  can,  with  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
goTemment 
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time  had  arriyed  for  hiB  appearance  on  earth,  he  is  repiB* 
rented  as  saying,  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  ^  Lo,  I  come, — 
in  the  volnme  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me, — to  do  Ay 
will,  O  God,"  Fb.  xl.  7.  And  while  here  on  earth,  and  in 
the  near  prospect  of  his  approaching  sufferings  and  death, 
he*  said,  *^  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  bat  Tlay  it  down 
qf  myself.  ^  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  ha^e  power 
to  take  it  again,"  John  x.  18.  In  this  riew,  the  whole 
aspect  and  character  of  onr  SaTiour's  sufferings  are  changed. 
He  had  a  right  to  interpose  in  the  manner  he  did,  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  if  he  pleased ;  and  if  he  was  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  there  was  no  injustice  or  cmelty  on  tiie 
part  of  the  Father  in  suffering  him  to  do  it.  So  far  from 
this,  an  exhibition  was  here  made  of  goodness,  of  mercy,  of 
disinterested  compassion  and  love,  such  as  the  unirerse  ncTer 
witnessed.  Instead  of  being  inconsistent  with  the  love  of 
Gk>d,  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  a  most  astonishing  fruit 
and  manifestation  of  love.  ^^  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,"  1  John,  iv.  10, 

4.  We  proceed  now  to  say  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
election  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  that  ^*  God  is 
love."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  election  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  course  a  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  referred 
to  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  New  Testament  Scarcely 
any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  religion  are  spoken  of  more 
frequently  or  expressly.  But  what  is  this  so  much  perverted 
and  detested  doctrine  of  election  ?  What  is  Ut  It  sup- 
poses— ^what  is  true — ^that  the  race  of  man  is  already  in  a 
fallen,  ruined  state,  sinners  against  Gh)d,  and  deserving  to  be 
cast  off  for  ever ;  and  it  represents  the  great  sovereign  of 
heaven  and  earth  as  resolving,  out  of  pure  pity  and  mercy, 
and  from  all  eternity,  to  interpose  and  save  a  p(»iion  of 
them ;  to  save  aU^  indeed,  who  will  turn  from  their  sins  and 
freely  accept  the  offers  of  his  love.  It  represents  him  as 
determining  to  send  forth  his  Spirit,  and  form  all  such  ones 
in  a  meetness  for  heaven. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  held  by  orthodox 
ministers  and  Christians  generally ;  and  is  there  anything 
in  it,  we  now  ask,  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  dedaration 
Ihat ''  God  is  love  ?"    God  might  hare  left  the  entire  race 
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of  rebel  man,  as  he  did  Ae  rebel  angels,  to  the  dreadful 
canaeqQences  of  their  own  sin ;  hut  in  his  boundless  com. 
passion,  he  determined  to  interpose  on  their  behalf,— ^o 
make  a  difference  in  their  fayor*  He  determined  to  pro- 
vide an  all-sofficient  Savioar,  to  send  forth  an  almighty 
Spirit,  and  to  save  all  those  who  should  be  brought  to  em- 
brace Ghrist  lind  put  their  trust  in  him.  And  now  was  not 
tills  determination  on  his  part  a  most  gracious  and  merciftil 
onet  So  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
benerolence,  is  it  not  a  firuit,.  a  manifestation,  of  that  bene- 
Tolenee,saflGlcient  to  fill  us  with  holy  gratitude  and  rejoicing  ? 
And  yet  this  determination,  formed  in  eternity,  an&  carried 
into  effect  in  time,  is  no  other  than  the  decree  of  election. 

6.  We  remark  further,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  doc- 
trine of  r&prdbaUanj  as  understood  by  orthodox  Christians, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  goodness.  Against  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  there  are  even  stronger  prejudices, 
on  the  part  of  some,  than  against  election.  It  is  also  a  doc- 
trine, like  that  of  Section,  which  is  continually  perverted 
and  misrepresented.  It  is  important  therefore  to  inquire,  as 
before,  What  is  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  ?  What  does 
it  suppose!  What  inculcate?  This  doctrine  supposes,  like 
election,  that  man  is  in  a  guilty,  ruined  state,  deserving  to 
saffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  Divine  law,  which  is  eternal 
death ;  bnt  that  G-od,  in  mercy,  has  provided  a  Saviour, 
and  has  determined  to  save  all  those  who  believe  and  trust  in 
him.  And  what  is  he  to  do  with  the  remainder, — ^those  who 
reject  the  Saviour,  and  turn  away  persistently  from  him  ? 
All  such  he  has  determined  to  leave  to  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  their  own  folly  and  sin.  In  the  language  of 
Scripture,  he  ^  gives  them  np  unto  their  own  hearts'  lusts," 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  12.  ^  He  ffives  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind," 
Bom.  L  28.  ^  He  euffere  them  to  walk  in  their  own  ways," 
Acts  ziv.  16.  And  thus  he  purposed  to  do,  from  all  eter- 
nity. This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  reprobation ;  and  what 
is  there  in  it,  or  about  it,  which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  benevolence  ?  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  bene- 
volence for  Ood  to  provide  a  Saviour  for  guilty  and  lost  men, 
— and  to  offer  them  salvation  on  easy  terms, — and  to  decree 
the  salvation  of  all  those  who  embrace  his  offers.  And  is 
it  inconsistent  with  benevolence  for  him  to  resolve  to  leave 
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the  rest, — to  abandon  them  to  their  ovm  cbosea  way  I 
does  'not  compel  or  constrain  them  to  sic  H«  doa 
visit  them  with  unmertteii  puniBlimuiits.  But  oe  they  pray 
to  be  excused  from  the  gospel  feast,  he  aavB  to  them,  is 
righteous  judgment,  Be  itrcused.  As  they  will  not  oome  to 
Christ  that  they  may  have  life;  hat  reject  all  his  offers, and 
abuse  his  love ;  he  leaves  them  to  fill  np  the  meaanre  of 
their  sins,  mid  so  it  was  bis  pnrpose  to  treat  them  before  the 
world  began. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  will  Bay,  "This  is  a 
different  view  of  the  doctrines  oi'  election  nod  reprol 
{rom  what  we  have  beeii  accustomed  to  entertain.  V^ 
have  snpposed  these  doctrines  to  iniply,  that  by  an  arbiti 
decree,  God  destines  some  of  tiio  human  family  to  salvatii 
and  others  to  destruction,  without  any  regard  to  their 
characters  or  deserts,  rendering  it  absolutely  impuiutibla 
the  former  clnes  to  fail  of.  heaven,  or  for  the  latter  dase 
reach  it."  Witli  regard  to  such  represeutatioDs  of  thtuti 
trines,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible 
them.     We  do  not  bold  Ihcm,  or  defend  them ;  nor  do 
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between  himself  and  his  intelligent  creatures. 
He  has  made  them  what  they  are, — moral,  accountable 
beings,  proper  subjects  of  law  and  goyemment ;  and  he  has 
undertaken  to  administer  a  moral  government  over  them. 
He  has  given  them  a  perfectly  good  law,  to  be  the  rule  of 
their  actions ;  requiring  them  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart, 
and  to  love  one  another  as  they  love  themselves.  To  those 
who  obey  this  law,  he  has  promised  every  thing  desirable 
and  glorious  as  a  reward ;  while  upon  those  who  transgress 
it,  he  has  denounced  a  terrible  but  a  just  punishment.  Is 
there  anything  inconsistent  with  goodness,  thiti  far^  in  the 
administration  of  GKxl  towards  his  creatures?  Surely  it 
was  good  in  him  to  make  them  what  they  are — ^rational, 
accountable,  immortal  beings.  It  was  good  in  him  to  give 
them  such  a  holy  law,  and  to  guard  it  with  such  a  righteous 
penalty,  and  to  institute  for  them,  and  over  them,  such  a 
perfect  moral  government 

But  if  it  was  good  in  God  to  institute  such  a  government, 
must  it  not  be  equally  good  to  maintain  it !  To  abandon 
it,  now  that  he  has  set  it  up,  would  be  to  forfeit  all  its 
blessings.    It  would  be  the  extreme  of  weakness  and  folly. 

But  how  is  a  government  of  law  to  be  maintained,  unless 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  ?  Let  any  sovereign  begin 
to  trifle  with  his  law — ^to  exact  beyond  it,  or  to  fall  below 
it;  to  withhold  its  rewards  when  merited,  or  to  remit  its 
penalties  when  deserved ;  and  how  long  can  such  a  govern- 
ment be  respected  ?    How  long  can  it  stand  ? 

Be  it  remembered,  then,  if  it  was  good  in  the  Divine 

Being  to  institute  a  moral  government  over  his  creatures, 

it  must  be  equally  good  in  him  to  maintain  it;  and  this  can 

be  done  ovlj  by  a  faithful  execution  of  law.    The  law  must 

be  honored  and  executed ;  the  obedient  must  be  rewarded, 

and  the  disobedient  punished ;  not  one  jot  or  tittle  must 

be  allowed  to  pass  from  the  law ;  or  a  government  of  law 
eannot  stand.    It  must  be  subverted  and  overthrown. 

In  this  view,  any  moral  government,  great  or  small,  is 
just  as  benevolent  in  inflicting  merited  punishments,  as  it  is 
in  bestowing  merited  rewards.  Our  own  government  is  as 
benevcdent  in  erecting  prisons  as  in  erecting  scliool-houses. 
It  is  as  benevolent  in  confining  thieves  and  hanging  mur- 
derers as  it  is  in  bestowing  offices  and  houoni  u^ow^k^ 
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deserying,  and  the  Divine  gov^rnmenl  is  as  benerolent  in 
shutting  up  the  wicked  in  the  prison  of  heli^  as  kk  reeeiving 
the  righteous  to  the  joys  of  heayen.  The  one  is  jnat  as  eon- 
sistent  with  love,  in  die  largest  and  besi  sense  ctf  tlie  term, 
as  the  other. 

There  is  another  eonsideration  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  here.  At  an  infinite  expense,  Ood  has  opraed  a 
way  in  which  sifmer$  of  onr  race  may  be  ransomed  and 
saved.  In  the  fufaiees  of  his  oompassion,  he  has  provided 
for  them  a  Saviour,  and  is  offering  them  sahratioo  on  the 
easiest  terms.  A  portion*  of  tliem  acoede  to  his  offers,  and 
receive  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  eternal  life.  Bat  others 
turn  away  in  pride  and  scom^  and  pertinacionsly  refuse  the 
promised  grace.  They  wiH  not  come  to  the  Saviour,  that 
they  might  have  life.  And  now,  what  shall  the  great 
Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth  do  with  such  contenmos 
of  his  law,  and  despisers  of  his  grace,  but  punish  them 
for  ever,  as  they  deserve  t  And  when  he  does  punish  them 
as  they  deserve,  shall  they  turn  round  and  impeach  his 
goodness,  and  charge  him  with  delighting  in  their  blood  t 
O  no  1  no  I  Their  enlightened  consciences,  in  the  last  great 
day,  will  not  suffer  them  to  utter  such  a  charge.  And  the 
conscience  of  the  assembled  universe  vrill  not  endnre  to 
hear  it  On  the  portals  of  that  dark  world  in  which  the 
lost  are  to  be  imprisoned,  will  be  inscribed  not  only 
that  ^^our  Ood  is  a  consuming  fire,''  but  that  ^Qod  is 
love." 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  shows  the 
goodness  of  Ood  in  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  this  is  the  fact  that  they  wiU  never  repent.  They  will 
sin  on,  persistently,  incorrigibly,  for  ever.  The  miserable 
in  hell  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  poor,  pitiable  objects, 
mourning  over  their  sins,  but  finding  no  forgiveness ;  plead- 
ing for  mercy,  and  yet  mercy  never  comes.  On  die  eon- 
trary,  their  hearts  are  still  hard,  and  growing  oontinnsUy 
harder.  They  have  not  submitted  to  the  justice  which  has 
overtaken  them,  and  are  more  than  ever  determined  that 
they  never  will.  They  literally  "  gnaw  their  tongues  for 
pain,  and  blaspheme  the  Ood  of  heaven,  but  repeni  not  of 
their  evil  detdeP  And  now,  I  again  ask,  what  is  Ood  to  do 
with  creatures  such  as  these!    YThat  oan  he  do,  but  to 
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keep  them  in  the  prisons  provided  for  them^  so  long  as  they 
persist  in  their  rebellion ;  and  this  will  be  for  eyer  ? 

Perhaps  no  passage  of  Scripture  has  been  so  continually 
perverted  and  misapplied  bj  a  certain  class  of  religionists, 
as  that  here  remarked  upon :  Ood  is  love.  The  love  which 
these  persons  ascribe  to  God  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
his  justice,  and  with  any  proper  regard  for  his  own  autho- 
rity, or  for  the  general  good.  He  cannot  punish  the  guilty 
as  they  deserve, — ^he  cannot  even  provide  a  place  of  punish- 
meat ;  for  Aa  m  love.  His  justice  must  for  ever  sleep,  and 
his  enemies  must  be  controlled  by  other  means,  or  not  at 
all ;  for  A^  19  love. 

The  love  here  ascribed  to  God  we  have  described  as  a 
ehUdUh^  partial  affection.  It  is  a  love  for  his  creatures,  to 
the  neglect  of  himself.  It  is  a  love  for  a  part  of  his  crea- 
taree,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  It  is  a  love  for  the  worst 
part  of  them,  to  the  neglect  and  detriment  of  the  better 
part.  God  loves  the  impenitent,  the  incorrigible,  the  aban- 
doned so  well,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  punish  them ;  and  so 
he  suffers  them  to  go  on  trampling  on  his  authority,  casting 
dishonor  on  his  name,  disturbing  and  contaminating  the 
obedient  portion  of  his  subjects,  till  he  has  forfeited  all 
respect  as  Ruler,  and  his  righteous  government  is  over- 
thrown. 

Such  as  this  would  be  the  love  of  a  father  for  rebellious 
children — prompting  to  continued  indulgence,  and  forbid- 
ding him  to  restrain  and  punisb,  till  the  order  of  his  house 
was  entirely  subverted,  and  himself  and  wife,  and  all  the 
obedient  portion  of  his  family,  were  literally  turned  out  of 
doors.  Such  would  be  the  love  of  a  monarch  or  a  magis- 
trate for  thieves  and  murderers,  prompting  him  to  weep 
mad  expostulate,  when  he  ought  to  punish,  while  every 
public  interest  was  endangered,  and  property  and  life  were 
wantonly  thrown  away.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  delusion 
extensively  prevailing  among  sensible  people  in  regard  to 
this  subject  They  persist  in  ascribing  a  kind  of  love  to 
the  Supreme  Being  which  is  inconsistent  witli  all  govem- 
ment,  in  the  indulgence  of  which  not  an  earthly  kingdom 
under  heaven,  not  a  family,  not  even  a  common  school, 
could  be  etfectively  governed  for  a  single  month. 

Those  whose  fancies  picture  to  themselves  a  God  of  this 
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sort  will  naturally  love  him.  Thej  have  created  him  in 
imagination  to  suit  themselves ;  and  why  should  they  not 
love  him  ?  They  will  find,  however,  that  the  Ood  whom 
they  have  created  is  not  the  trne  Gbd ;  that  he  has  no 
existence  oat  of  themselves ;  and  that  then*  love  for  him  is 
consistent  with  the  sternest  opposition  to  the  mighty 
Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Our  God  is,  indeed,  a  God  of  love.  Bat  love  to  what! 
'  And  in  what  measure  ?  These  questions  have  been  answered 
already,  and  need  not  be  formally  considered  again.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  Gk>d  does  not  love  the  wicked  well  enough 
to  screen  them  from  a  merited  punishment,  to  the  dishonor 
of  his  name,  and  the  detriment  of  his  loyal  and  obedient 
subjects.  He  has  loved  a  world  of  sinners  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  them  an  almighty  Saviour,  but  not  enough  to  save 
them  (even  if  it  were  possible),  while  they  reject  his  Son, 
and  pour  contempt  upon  his  blood.  God  is  love ;  and  jest 
because  he  is  love,  he  is  a  consuming  fire  to  his  incorrigible 
enemies — a  fire  that  will  bum  to  the  lowest  hell. 

Let  none  of  mf  readers,  then,  presume  upon  his  love, 
while  they  persist  in  transgressing  his  laws,  and  despising 
the  oifers  of  his  grace.  His  very  love,  in  this  case,  will 
arm  his  power  against  them,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  officud 
necessity  that  he  execute  upon  them  the  punishment  he  has 
threatened,  which  is  eternal  fire. 

BEMASKS. 

1.  The  foregoing  discussion  is  intended,  and,  we  think, 
adapted,  to  remove  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
orthodox  faith.  The  more  common  objections  to  orthodoxy 
are  drawn,  not  so  much  from  the  Bible  as  from  its  alleged 
inconsistency  with  the  goodness,  the  benevolence  of  God. 
There  is  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  most  people, — even 
those  who  are  furthest  from  religion, — that  the  Bible,  in  its 
more  obvious  meaning,  does  inculcate  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines. This,  certainly,  is  tlie  opinion  of  infidels,  rational- 
ists, and  those  who  have  cast  ofi*  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
almost  without  an  exception.  But  then  these  doctrines  are 
inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfection,  the  goodness  of  Gk)d, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  true.  And  hence  the  Bible, 
which  seems  to  favor  XVieiu^  xKvsksX.  \ife  €nJ^^\  t^^^s^xa^  ^x 
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explained  away.  Bat  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  that 
between  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  rightly  explained,  and 
the  Divine  goodness,  there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever. 
These  doctrines  are  but  the  out-beamings^  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  it.  They  harmonize  as  naturally  and  as  closely  with 
the  benevolence  of  God  as  they  do  with  his  word ;  and  all 
objection  to  them,  drawn  from  the  same  source  we  are  now 
considering,  is  without  foundation. 

2.  The  views  which  have  been  given  of  the  character  of 
God,  as  consisting  essentially  in  goadnesSy  hmevclence^  repre- 
sent him  as  a  most  glorious  Being.  The  ruUwral  perfec- 
tions  of  God,  divested  of  goodness,  would  not  constitute  him 
glorious.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  of  omniscience,  omnipo- 
tence, and  omnipresence,  without  goodness — all  being  di- 
rected by  malice  and  selfishness,  and  would  there  be  any- 
thing to  love  in  such  a  Being  ?  Would  any  glory  attach  to 
him  ?  On  the  contrary,  would  he  not  be  the  most  hateful 
and  terrible  thing  in  the  universe ;  a  God  from  whom  no 
creature  could  hide,  but  from  whom  &serj  creature  would 
desire  to  flee  away?  But  when  we  have  invested  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  Scriptures  do,  with  all  his  adorable 
natural  attributes,  and  placed  them  all  under  the  direction 
and  prompting  of  infinite  goodness ;  when  we  contemplate 
his  whole  character  as  consisting  in  benevolence,  in  love, 
what  character  can  possibly  be  more  desirable  and  glorious ; 
what  being  can  be  more  worthy  of  our  supreme  affection, 
our  highest  confidence,  and  our  devontest  aspirations  of  love 
and  praise?  With  infinite  wisdom  to  direct,  and  infinite 
goodness  to  prompt,  and  almighty  power  to  execute  ;  what 
can  possibly  be  added  to  such  a  character,  to  render  it  more 
complete  and  perfect  ?  What  can  be  taken  from  it  without 
rendering  it  less  perfect?  And  who  would  not  love  such  a 
character  as  this  ?  What  shall  be  thought  of  a  race  of  crea- 
tures of  whom  the  pen  of  inspiration  has  recorded  :  "  They 
do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge ;"  who  say  to 
him,  **  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  a  knowledge  of 
thy  ways." 

8.  It  follows  from  what  has  been   said,  that  it  is  an 
unspeakable  privilege  to  live  under  the  gO'vwTiTCi^tv^*  c3>i^<A, 
There  are,  indeed,  multitudes  in  thVa  ^ot\9l^  «cA  Vol  ^^^^ 
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worids,  who  do  not  thus  regard  it  They  resbt  and  oppose 
the  government  of  Gt)d.  The  language  oi  their  hearts  is : 
^^  We  will  not  have  this  GK>d  to  reign  over  na.  Let  ne  break 
hift  bonds  asunderi  and  cast  away  his  cords  from  na."  Bnt 
this  unnatural  rebellion  against  the  goveroroent  of  Ood  is 
no  evidence  of  its  imperfection,  and  no  proof  that  it  is  not 
a  privilege,  great  and  precious,  to  live  under  it  Is  it  not  a 
privilege  to  be  the  child  of  a  wise  and  good  parent  here  on 
the  earth — one  who  protects  and  controls  his  household  faith- 
fully, and  orders  all  their  affairs  with  kiBdness  and  discre- 
tion t  Is  it  not  a  privilege  to  live  under  a  good  government 
in  this  vknidr^-one  that  is  wisely  constituted  and  faithfully 
administered,  where  the  interests  of  the  subjects  are  effi- 
ciently protected,  and  the  ends  of  government  are  all  of 
them  secured  ?  And  though  s<»ne  of  the  subjects  may  be 
displeased  with  such  a  government,  and  may  try  to  ove^ 
throw  it,  is  this  any  argument  against  its  general  wisdom 
and  goodness?  But  if  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  subject  to 
a  good  father  on  earth,  how  much  more  to  have  an  infi- 
nitely better  Father  in  heaven  (  If  it  is  a  privilege  to 
be  blessed  with  a  good  government  here,  how  much  more 
to  be  under  a  perfect  government,  and  the  only  perfect 
government  in  the  universe  ?  What  a  blessted  privilege  it 
must  be  to  have  our  life  and  breath,  our  powers  and  facul- 
ties, our  friends,  our  interests,  and  all  our  destinies  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  can  make  no  mistakes,  who  can  do  no 
wrong  thing,  who  will  be  sure  to  order  every  thing  in  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  and  whose  wise  and  holy  designs  no 
enemy  can  ever  thwart  or  defeat  ?  And  yet  this  privilege 
is  ours.  And  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  know  it,  feel 
it,  and  rejoice  in  it  It  is  bur  own  fault  if  this  thought 
is  not  to  each  one  of  us,  under  all  circumstances,  whether  of 
light  or  darkness,  joy  or  sorrow,  a  source  of  unspeakable 
and  enduriug  consolation. 

4.  If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  then  to  oppose  God,  in 
any  form,  to  hate  his  character,  resist  his  government,  and 
transgress  his  laws,  is  most  unreasonable  and  dreadful 
Why  should  any  intelligent  creature  be  displeased  with  the 
character  of  God?  Is  it  not  a  holy  character  I  Is  it  not  a 
perfect  character)  Ilia  all  comprised  in  love — universal, 
impartial,  di^terealed  \o^^   \x>  \%  ^  ^Scoflm^x  ijl  Vs&ba.^ 
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and  unchangeable  goodneaa.  To  hate  it,  therefore,  ia  to 
hate  goodness  itself.  It  is  to  be  diq>leased  with  that  which 
is  the  perfectioD  of  moral  excellence  and  beanty. 

And  why  should  any  rise  np  against  the  government  of 
Gknlt  Is  it  not  a  perfect  government— -foonded  in  right, 
and  administered  in  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  t  And 
then  as  to  the  law  of  Ood :  is  it  not  a  perfectly  good  law  t 
O  how  good  had  it  been  for  this  sin-stricken  world  if  it  had 
never  been  broken  here  I  What  lights  and  love,  and  joy, 
and  peace  would  it  have  shed  through  all  the  habitations  of 
men  had  the  law  of  God  been  obeyed  here  on  earth  as  it  ia 
in  heaven  ? 

And  not  only  is  opposition  to  God,  in  all  its  forms,  in  the 
highest  degree  unreasonable,  it  is  also  t^^o^ftiZ— dreadful, 
we  mean,  in  its  bearing  on  those  who  persist  in  it  The  in- 
corrigible enemies  of  God  have  absolutely  nothing  to  hope 
for  in  the  course  they  are  pursuing,  but  every  thing  to  fear. 
Thej  sometimes  hope  in  the  love,  the  goodness  of  God ;  but 
his  very  goodness  will  arm  his  power  against  them,  and 
they  have  really  more  to  fear  from  God  than  though  he  waa 
not  good«  For  if  QoA  was  not  God,  they  would  have  reason 
to  oppose  him,  and  might  have  some  hope  in  their  opposi- 
tion ;  but  now  they  have  no  reason  on  their  side,  and  no 
hope  remains.  Besides — ^if  God  was  not  good,  he  might, 
peradventure,  be  swayed  from  the  path  of  right,  and  be  led 
to  favor  them  in  their  wicked  designs ;  but  such  a  ground 
of  hope  is  now  impossible.  The  holiness,  the  goodness,  the 
absolute  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  connexion 
with  his  obligations  as  a  Sovereign,  hind  him  to  pursue  the 
workers  of  iniquity  with  a  steady  hand,  and  to  overwhelm 
them,  unless  they  repent,  in  aii  utter  and  endless  ruin.  Let 
them^  then,  take  warning.  Let  them  not  further  presume 
upon  the  goodness,  the  patience,  the  forbearance  of  their 
Maker.  Why  should  they  dare  the  great  Jehovah  to  the 
conflict,  and  rush  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  the  Almighty's 
buckler? 

5.  The  views  we  have  taken  of  the  character  of  Gk>d  are 
calculated  to  give  us  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  heaven. 
For  heaven  is  the  very  metropolis  of  God's  unbounded  em- 
pire—the palace,  the  presence-chamber  of  lU^  fe;c^a\.  SSsi<^« 
Not  that  Qod  ia  any  more  redUy  preMut  Va\i«SiN^^^^iQASL\^ 
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is  on  earth,  or  in  any  other  place  or  world.  Bat  there  he  is 
more  eensibUf  present  It  is  here  that  he  numifeete  hitMelf 
most  peculiarly  and  graciously.  It  is  here,  in  a  special 
manner,  that  he  shows  forth  his  glory.  And  it  is  this  which 
ehdeofre  hearen  to  all  its  blissfal  and  glorified  inhabitants. 
It  is  this,  in  fact,  which  constitutes  heaven.  The  language 
of  every  heart  in  that  upper  world  is  that  of  the  devout 
Psalmist :  ^^  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee  ?"  ^  In  thy  pre- 
sence is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  ever  more." 

"  Not  all  the  harps  above 

Oan  make  a  heavenly  place, 
If  God  his  residenoe  remove, 
Or  but  oonoesl  his  ftoe.^ 

But  Ood  never  conceals  his  face  from  those  blessed  beings 
who  surround  his  throne.  For  the  trial  of  his  people  he 
does  sometimes  hide  his  face  from  them  in  the  present 
world,  but  never  in  heaven.  SQs  presence  and  his  glory 
beam  forth  there  ;  a  sun  without  any  dark  spots— one  clear, 
unclouded,  and  eternal  day,  and  all  his  people  rejoice  in 
him  with  a  joy  uninterrupted,  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory. 

My  beloved  readers,  are  we  prepared  to  go  there  ?  Are 
we  prepared,  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  our  minds,  to 
participate  in  those  heavenly  joys  ?  Is  heaven  begun  in  us 
here  below  ?  It  must  be  begun  here,  in  order  to  be  con- 
summated there.  It  must  be  begun  here,  or  never.  Let  no 
one  who  reads  these  pages  be  deceived,  or  trust  to  an 
unfounded  hope. 


Art.  in. — De.  Beeg's  False  View  of  the  Second  Advent. 

The  Second  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  Fremillennial. 
By  Joseph  F.  Berg,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia :  Ferkinpine 
&  Higgins,  1859. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  notice  the  reluctance 
which  antiniiUenarian  writers  exhibit,  to  test  the  question 
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between  tbem  and  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
personal  reign  on  the  earth,  by  the  laws  of  language  and 
symbols.  Not  one  of  the  long  train  of  objectors  to  tliat  and 
the  otlier  great  teachings  of  the  prophetic  word  that  are 
associated  with  it,  which  we  have  reviewed,  has  chosen  to 
try  the  points  in  discussion  by  those  criteria.  One  class, 
like  Dr.  Brown  of  Glasgow,  set  up  a  preconceived  and  false 
theory  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  divine  government,  as  a 
test  by  which  to  determine  tlie  import  of  the  prophecies; 
and  either  disregard  whatever  does  not  accord  with  their 
arbitrary  dicta,  or  wrench  and  pervert  it  into  seeming  har- 
mony with  them.  Another  class,  like  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
assume  that  the  didactic  and  narrative  Scriptures  contain 
all  the  trutlis  that  are  revealed  in  the  sacred  word ;  that  the 
prophetic  parts  being  more  obscure,  because  couched  in  a 
measure  in  iigures  and  symbols,  ought  to  be  interpreted  by 
them ;  and  consequently,  that  whatever  their  seeming  sense 
may  be,  if  construed  by  tlieir  proper  laws,  nothing  which 
they  teach,  that  is  purely  predictive,  is  to  be  received  that 
can  modify  the  views  of  the  divine  purposes  we  have  drawn 
from  the  nnprophetic  portions  of  the  word.  A  third  class 
omit  a  formal  consideration  of  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion as  of  little  moment,  and  directing  their  assaults  against 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal  reign,  the  reign  with  him  b( 
the  saints,  or  other  elements  of  the  millenarian  faith,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Redeemer's 
dignity,  the  nature  of  men,  the  ends  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration, or  some  other  facts  or  truths,  rely  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purposes  on  charges  through  that  medium 
of  falsehood,  absurdity,  or  fanaticism.  They  accordingly 
contribute  nothing  directly  to  the  final  determination  of  the 
controversy :  they  only  give  fresh  proof  that  die  grounds 
on  which  they  proceed  are  mistaken,  and  make  it  necessary 
again  to  point  out  the  error  of  their  theories,  confute  their 
misrepresentations,  and  rebuke  their  prejudices  and  scoils. 

Dr.  Berg's  disquisitions  in  this,  and  the  very  similar  vo- 
lumes that  preceded  it,  are  characterized  by  each  of  these 
errors.  Ue  openly  avows  that  he  makes  his  preconceptions 
of  the  offices  and  work  of  Christ  the  test  by  which  he  inter- 
prets the  prophecies  respecting  his  reign  and  kingdom. 
Sneers,  scofB),  the  imputation  of  false  asid  T^NQ\>i\i%^^'«% 
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which  no  millenarian  entertuns,  and  sUwhing  andvitnpe- 
rative  declamation  are  his  iaToiite  instmmentB  for  o^m- 
whelming  dioee  whom  he  oppoeee ;  while  the  laws  of  the  km- 
gnage  and  symbols  through  which  the  reyelaticms  are  made 
are  bnt  slight  barriers  to  Us  placing  on  them  the  most  no- 
warrantable  constmctions,  when  their  tme  meaning  is  at 
yariance  with  his  preconceired  opinions.    How  vague  his 
views  are  of  the  principles  on  which  qrmbok  are  used,  and 
with  what  confidence  and  eagerness  he  is  capable  of  urging 
the  most  reasonless  and  preposterous  constructions  against 
the  clear  and  emphatic  tcwichings  of  the  divine  word,  is  seen 
from  his  volume  entitled  '^  The  8Ume  and  the  Image:  or  ih 
AicBKioAif  Republio,"  iu  which  he  maintains  that  ^the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  that  smote  the 
Image  on  the  fe^  and  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  itself  be* 
came  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth,"  Dan.  il 
84-85,  was  the  representative  of  *^  the  American  Bq>nbliG," 
the  United  States ; — ^a  construction  so  farfetched,  inapt,  and 
contradictious  to  the  prophecy,  that  no  person  at  all  aware 
of  th^  principles  of  symboUzation  could  for  a  moment 
entertain  it    1.  In  order  that  the  descent  of  the  stone  may 
be  conceived  to  have  taken  place  naturally,  the  cliff  or 
mountain  from  which  it  was  cut,  must  be  regarded  as  tow- 
ering immediately  behind  the  image,  so  that  the  stone,  on 
being  disengaged  fh)m  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  descended 
by  its  own  weight,  and  struck  the  image  on  its  feet,  and, 
precipitating  it  forward,  passed  over  and  crudied  its  whole 
mass  to  dust   To  conceive  it  as  bmne  from  a  diff,  or  moun- 
tain of  a  distant  continent,  across  not  only  the  Atlantic,  but 
a  large  breadth  of  both  Africa  and  Asia,  is  unnatural  and 
incongruoas.    2.  The  cutting  of  the  stone  fit>m  the  uKmntain 
without  hands,  expressly  indicates  that  it  was  not  to  be  the 
product,  nor  implement  in  any  measure,  of  human  instm- 
mentality.    The  power  that  disengaged  it  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  sent  it  on  its  mission,  was  divine.    8.  The  stone 
is  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  in  the  prophecy,  as  sym- 
bolizing a  kingdom  which  God,  in  contradistinction  finom 
men,  is  to  set  up,  and  that  is  to  break  in  pieces  and  con- 
sume all  those  kingdoms  represented  by  the  image.    But 
the  American  Republic  is  no  more  set  up  by  the  God  of 
heaven  in  distinction  from  men,  than  the  kingdoma  denoted 
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by  the  head,  breast,  and  limbs  of  the  image,  or  its  ten  toes. 
It  has  DO  more,  as  a  political  empire,  the  characteristics  of 
Gkni's  kingdom,  than  the  English  provinces  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  England  itself,  Pmssiaf  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
or  New  Zealand.  It  is  the-  work  of  man,  as  absolutely  as 
they  are.  4.  The  kingdom  which  God  is  to  set  np  on  the 
destmction  of  those  denoted  by  the  image,  is  explicitly  de- 
fined in  the  parallel  prophecy,  Dan.  yii.  18-37,  as  the  king^ 
dom  of  whidi  the  Messiah  is  to  be  the  king,  and  in  which 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  who  have  been  persecuted  by 
the  beast,  are  to  reign  with  him.  Hie  horn  of  the  beast 
that  had  eyes,  is  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevail 
against  them,  till  the  ancient  of  days  comes,  when  the  beast 
is  to  be  slain,  and  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are  to  receive 
judicial  authority  and  possess  the  kingdom.  The  wild  beast 
of  ten  horns.  Dr.  Berg  admits,  is  the  symbol  of  the  same 
ten  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe  as  are  represented  by  the 
ten  toes  of  the  image.  But  it  is  expressly  foreshown,  Dan. 
vii.  9-11,  that  the  powers  denoted  by  the  beast  are  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  Ancient  of  days,  by  the 
avenging  flames  that  are  to  stream  from  his  throne ;  and. 
Rev.  xix.  11-31,  that  Christ  and  the  armies  of  his  saints  are 
to  seize  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  cast  them  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  And  this  last  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Berg.  It  is 
against  the  most  indubitable  teaching  of  the  prophecy  itself, 
therefore,  to  maintain  that  the  destruction  of  the  powers 
denoted  by  the  feet  of  the  image,  and  the  wild  beast  of  ten 
homa,  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  American  Bepublic.  It  is  worse 
than  an  absurd  mistake.  It  is  to  make  the  head  of  this 
Bepublic  and  Christ  the  same ;  and  the  other  oflScials  of  the 
United  States  the  same  as  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  I 
0.  As  the  stone  that  broke  the  imago  became  a  great  moun- 
tain and  filled  the  whole  earth,  symbolised  a  kingdom,  and 
a  kingdom  that  is  to  stand  for  ever,  the  assumption  that  that 
kingdom  is  the  American  Republic,  is  the  assumption  that 
the  American  Republic  is  not  only  to  destroy  all  the  present 
governments  of  Europe  by  military  force — ^for  that  is  his 
theory  of  its  agency — ^but  is  in  like  manner  to  oonquer  every 
other  kingdom  in  the  world,  incorporate  in  itself  the  whole 
human  family,  and  continue  its  sway  over  them  as  long  as 
the  world  stands.    7.  And  finally)  to  oom^^oX^  V!(i\i^  O^^siki. 
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of  absurdity  and  monstroeitj,  all  this  is  to  take  place  before 
the  millennium,  which  Dr.  Berg  holds  is  already  beginning 
to  flash  its  first  rays  np  the  eastern  sky !  pp.  ITS,  179.  This 
is  a  fafr  specimen  of  the  shallowness  and  extravagance  of  his 
speculations. 

We  propose  to  criticise  his  work,  not  because  we  attach 
any  peculiar  importance  to  his  opinions,  but  simply  to  point 
out  the  untenableness  and  wildness  of  his  leading  yiews,  and 
protect  the  word  of  God  from  the  misconceptions  and  per* 
versions  to  which  he  subjects  it.  He  opens  his  volume  with 
a  vollev  of  coarse  denunciations  of  Millenarianism,  and 
assails  the  doctrine  itself  of  Christ's  speedy  coming  and  reign 
on  the  earth  as  necessarily  engendering  a  spirit  of  fanaticism 
and  leading  to  wild  excesses  and  fatal  delusions. 

^^No  scheme  that  has  ever  received  so  many  respectable 
vouchers  presents  so  many  fatal  incongruities ;  and  the  more 
attentively  it  is  scrutinized  the  more  we  are  persuaded  will  this 
conviction  grow  upon  the  mind,  unless  it  should  unhappily  be 
already  hopelessly  committed  in  another  direction.^ — P.  vi.  "  We 
cannot  do  otherwise,  in  our  position,  than  regard  the  doctrine  of 

the  PREMILLENNIAL  ADVENT,  and  the  SO  CoUcd  PEBSOXAL  BEIUH 

OF  Chbist,  as  erroneous  and  therefore,  eo  ipso^  pernicious^  for 
we  never  yet  have  heard  of  an  innocent  error  in  matters  of  faitL 
Besides  the  history  of  this  dogma  yokes  it  in  its  general  career 
to  the  car  of  fanaticism,  and  impeaches  it  as  ^  motive  power 
in  some  of  the  wildest  vagaries  that  have  ever  reproached  the 
Christian  name." — ^P.  vii.  "A  full  repotf  of  its  excentric  varia- 
tions from  the  orbit  of  Christian  sobriety  would  fill  volumes.  It 
has  been  the  &vorite  hobby  upon  which  wild  delusion  has 
careered  with  whip  and  spur  to  perdition.  It  has  changed  an- 
cere  fanatics  into  shameless  impostors,  and  it  has  furnished  artful 
and  designing  men  with  the  key  note  to  which  they  have  pitched 
their  pipe,  that  others  that  were  not  wise  might  dance  to  their 
music.  This  we  affirm,  and  all  history  shall  furnish  the  wit- 
nesses."— P.  viii. 

These  are  but  specimens  from  pages  of  similar  imputa- 
tions.   The  doctrine,  according  to  him,  has  had  the  effect 
in  every  age  to  make  men  monsters  of  vice,  and  drive  them 
to  madness.    It  takes  l\i«  %\\ii^^VvQ7T^yer^  from  bis  accusation 
that  it  is  in  fact  ditecledi  o^^vosX  ^^  ^<^\xv&.^  \\&i^  ^  ^3e^ 
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Scriptares  that  Christ  is  to  come  in  person  a  second  time, 
and  reign  in  visible  glory  over  those  whom  he  redeems ; — 
not  exclusively  of  that,  against  Millenarianism.  For  what  he 
alleges  is,  tliat  ^^the  doctrine  of  Christ's  premillennial,"that 
is,  his  speedy  "advent,"  eo  ipso  necessarily  produces  the 
mischievous  effects  which  he  asserts  have  resulted  from  it. 
If  the  great  purpose  Christ  has  revealed  to  come  a  second 
time  in  person  and  in  power  and  great  glory  thus  neces- 
sarily, when  brought  before  the  minds  of  men,  drives  them 
into  gross  forms  of  fanaticism  and  wickedness,  the  fault 
plainly  lies  in  the  doctrine  itself,  not  in  those  who  have 
received  and  taught  it  heretofore,  or  who  receive  and  teach 
it  now:  and  the  objection  to  it  will  be  as  legitimate  when 
the  moment  of  Christ's  second  advent  approaches  and  arrives 
as  it  can  be  at  the  present  day.  It  is  thus,  unfortunately  for 
Dr.  Berg,  the  Redeemer  himself  whom  he  arraigns  with  so 
much  vehemence.  It  is  the  purpose  he  has  himself  revealed 
to  come  a  second  time,  which  he  denounces  in  these  scornful 
and  opprobrious  terms  I  And  he  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
not  only  that  Christ  has  made  known  that  purpose,  but  that 
he  has  foreshown  also  that  the  apprehension  of  his  coming, 
and  his  coming  itself,  are  to  strike  mankind  universally  with 
alarm  and  excite  them  to  agitations  and  terrors  no  other 
epoch  is  tt)  witness.  "  When  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  appear  in  heaven  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn."  "  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds  and  every  eye 
shall  see  him,  and  they  which  pierced  him,  and  all  kindreds 
of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  Even  so.  Amen." 
If  the  agitation  and  alarm  which  the  belief  of  Christ's  speedy 
coming  now  produces,  are  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  is 
false  and  mischievous,  is  not  the  fact  that  the  sign  of  his 
coming,  and  his  coming  itself,  when  it  takes  place,  are  to 
strike  the  race  with  such  dismay  and  despair,  equal  proofs  of 
its  falsehood  and  pemiciousness  ?  But  perhaps  Dr.  Berg 
will  attempt  to  escape  from  this  antagonism  to  the  divine 
word  by  the  pretext,  that  his  objection  is  not  against  the 
doctrine  itself  of  Christ's  second  coming,  but  against  some 
false  adjuncts  of  that  doctrine.  Then  though  that  pretext  is 
against  his  explicit  language  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
denunciations,  his  objection  is  not  agaix\at  MilWi^'cx^^ox^ccL^ 
hnt  BometbjDg  extraneous  to  it,  and  \i\a  'SR\ic\'^  n«^\  ^\jl  *^^ 
VOL.  xn.—NO.  IV.  38 
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doctrine  is  abandoned.  For  if  it  is  not  the  doctrine  rf 
Christ's  personal  coming  that  he  assails  and  denounces,  what 
element  of  Millenarianism  is  it  ?  That  is  the  only  point  that 
is  in  debate  on  4;his  branch  of  the  subject,  between  MUle- 
narians  and  Antimillenarians.  If  he  admits  that  Christ  is 
to  come  in  person  and  in  glory  ;  that  the  time  will  at  length 
arrive  .when  his  advent  will  be  contemplated  as  nigh, 
and  that  when  thus  contemplated,  and  when  it  actually 
takes  place,  it  will  naturally  and  justly  overwhelm  the  race 
with  consternation,  then  he  grants  all,  in  regard  to  this  pa^ 
ticalar,  for  which  Millenarians  contend,  and  makes  himself 
as  obnoxious  to  his  denunciations  as  he  holds  they  are,  on 
whom  he  lavishes  them  with  so  much  passion. 

In  like  manner,  his  impeachment  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ^s  personal  reign  on  the  earth,  is  an  impeachment  of 
the  purpose  God  has  expressly  revealed  that  he  shoidd  as- 
sume the  sceptre  of  the  earth  and  reign  over  it  as  his  em- 
pire. For  it  is  foreshown,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  that  at  Christ's 
second  coming,  he  is  to  be  invested  with  a  dominion  and 
kingdom,  that  all  nations  should  serve  him,  and  that  that 
dominion  and  kingdom  are  to  continue  for  ever ;  and,  Isiuah 
ix.  6,  7,  that  that  dominion  is  to  be  exercised  by  him  on  the 
throne  of  David.  '^  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
peace,  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and 
upon  his  kingdom  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judg- 
ment and  with  justice  forever.  It  is  foreshown  also,  Jere- 
miah xxiii.  6,  6,  ^^  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  brftnch,  and  a  king  shall 
reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice 
in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel 
shall  dwell  safely,  and  this  is  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be 
called.  The  Lord,  our  Bightbousnbss."  So  also  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Gabriel  to  Mary,  ^^  He  ehall  be  great,  and  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
^ive  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end,"  Luke  i.  a2,  33 ;  Bev.  xi.  15,  idso 
Zech.  xiv.  9 ;  Psalm  ii.  and  Ixxii.,  and  many  other  passages. 
These  prophecies  thus  foreshow  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
Christ  is,  at  his  second  coming,  to  receive  the  earth  as  his 
peculiar  kingdom,  and  reign  over  it  in  peraoo,  Matt  xxv. 
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81,  82,  and  that  all  nations  are  to  bend  in  submission  to  his 
sceptre,  and  worship  him  as  present  in  the  majesty  of  his 
glorified  humanity.  Dr.  Berg,  accordingly,  in  rejecting  and 
denouncing  this  doctrine  as  false  and  pernicious,  rejects 
what  God  has  thus  distinctly  revealed,  and  charges  that  it 
oecessarily  leads  men  to  fanaticism  and  profligacy.  Should 
he  deny  it — which  he  cannot  without  the  most  flagrant  self- 
contradiction — and  claim  that  he  only  rejects  some  adjuncts 
Millenariane  have  added  to  the  doctrine,  then  he  abandons 
his  denunciation  of  the  doctrine  itself  of  Christ's  personal 
reign  on  the  earth,  and  has  no  longer  any  controversy  with 
MiUenarians  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures. 

Should  he  attempt  to  escape  from  this  embarrassing  anta- 
gonism to  the  Divine  word,  by  affirming  that  he  does  not 
absolutely  deny  Christ's  personal  reign,  he  only  maintains 
that  this  earth  is  not  to  be  the  scene  of  it,  but  heaven  ;  ad- 
mit, as  we  do,  that  it  is  so ;  and  yet  it  yields  him  no  excul- 
pation for  the  charge  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal 
reign  is  eo  ipso  pernicious  and  necessarily  drives  men  to 
fanaticism  and  the  perpetration  of  gross  crimes.  For  if 
those  are  its  necessary  efiects,  it  must  produce  them  in 
heaven  with  as  infallible  a  certainty  as  on  the  earth.  If  such 
is  its  natural  and  unavoidable  tendency,  how  can  Dr.  Berg 
prove  that  it  will  not  reveal  that  nature  and  give  birth  to 
those  results  as  certainly  in  any  other  world  as  this  1  If  the 
personal  presence  and  reign  of  Christ  in  his  glory  on  earth, 
must  certainly  drive  his  own  people  who  are  renewed  after 
his  likeness  and  under  the  sway  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  wild 
extravagances  of  passion,  and  gross  violations  of  the  laws 
of  morality,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  it  will  exert  any 
better  influence  on  the  children  of  God  in  any  other 
world? 

Dr.  Berg's  arraignment  of  this  part  of  Millenarianism  is 
tiius  nothing  less  than  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  great 
purpose  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  is  to  come 
in  pereon  a  second  time  to  the  earth,  and  reign  openly  and 
in  power  and  glory  over  mankind,  and  charge  that  such  a 
direct  manifestation  of  himself  to  them  and  personal  reign 
over  them,  must  necessarily  drive  them  into  the  most  de- 
based and  odious  forms  of  sin.    If  he  concedes  that  Christ 
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may  reveal  himself  openly  in  heaven  and  reign  there  in 
visible  majesty,  compatibly  with  the  safety  and  well  being 
of  the  redeemed,  and  of  the  varioiis  orders  of  angels,  and 
other  ranks  of  intelligences  who  may  dwell  in  his  presence, 
how  can  he  show  that  his  coming  in  power  and  glory  and 
reigning  in  majesty  over  mankind  on  the  earth,  will  not  be 
equally  compatible  with  and  promotive  of  their  highest 
well-being? 

He  will,  perhaps,  endeavor  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
unfortunate  position,  by  the  pretext  he  alleges,  in  his  tirade 
against  the  doctrines  of  Christ's  coming  and  reign,  that  it 
has  in  every  age  led  those  who  have  received  it^  into  gross 
extravagances  and  sins.  To  that  accusation,  nttered  with  so 
much  assurance,  we  offer  a  direct  denial.  The  MillenariaDs 
of  the  early  ages,  were  distinguished  for  their  evangelical 
faith  and  the  purity. of  their  morals.  Munzer  and  his 
brood,  with  the  infamy  of  whose  crimes,  Dr.  B.  attempts  to 
brand  the  doctrine,  were  not  Millenarians.  So  far  from  it, 
they  denied  that  Christ  was  to  reign  in  person  on  the 
earth,  and  held  that  they  themselves,  and  in  the  natural  life, 
were  to  reign  as  kings  and  priests  in  his  name  ; — ^a  doctrine 
very  much  like  that  held  by  Dr.  Berg  himself,  who  main- 
tains that  the  American  republic  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
millennial  kingdom,  and  that  those  who  hold  the  supreme 
power  in  that,  are  to  exert  a  like  sway  over  all  the  other 
tribes  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Berg's  first  assault  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming 
and  reign,  is  thus  a  charge  that  it  is  false,  because  demoral- 
izing, and  is  thence  an  impeachment  of  the  Saviour 
himself,  and  would,  if  legitimate,  overturn  not  only  Mille- 
narianism,  but  the  throne  of  God.  "  For  Clirist  is  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  we  are  told,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  revealing  himself  in  his  glorified  human 
nature  to  all  the  unfallen  intelligences  in  his  empire,  and 
bringing  every  knee  to  bow  of  those  who  are  in  heaven 
and  those  who  are  upon  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  to  con- 
fess that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  If, 
then,  as  Dr.  B.  represents,  such  a  revelation  of  himself  to 
them,  and  reign  over  them  in  visible  majesty,  must  neces- 
sarily drive  them  to  {aiva\\e.\s>T[v^  «svd  plunge  them  into  grosB 
fiin,  what  can   the  effect  oi  \i\^  «»^x»Stfs^  ^sA  \^\©i  \8^ 
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heaven  be,  but  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of  his  whole 
intelligent  empire ! 

Such  is  the  issue  of  Dr.  Berg's  opening  onset  on  the  doc- 
trine he  so  passionately  assails  1  And  it  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  superficiality,  the  rashness,  the  misrepresentation, 
the  contradictoriness  to  the  Scriptures  that  characterize 
his  volume. 

n.  He  next  attempts  to  overturn  the  doctrine  by  the 
charge  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  certain  essential  trutlis  of 
the  gospel,  which  he  arbitrarily  sets  up  as  criteria  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Messianic  prophecies. 

"Every  interpretation  of  prophecy  must  accord  with  the 
great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  order  to  entitle  it 
to  intelligent  Christian  notice  or  respect.  If  an  exposition  con- 
tradicts any  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  gospel  plan,  if 
it  destroy  the  harmony  or  order  of  the  system  of  divine  truth, 
that  exposition  is  erroneous,  and  must  be  rejected.  For 
example,  here  are  the  four  great  truths  which  we  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter,  as  comprising  an  epitome  of  the  gospel :  Christ 
was  slain  on  the  cross  for  our  offences.  He  was  raised  for  our 
justification.  He  has  ascended  to  heaven,  entering  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  of  which  the  most  holy  place  in  the  Jewish  temple  was 
the  t3rpe,  entering  it  as  our  representative  and  forerunner, 
thereby  assuring  us,  by  a  living  pledge,  that  we  who  believe 
and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  in  due  season  be  with  him  where 
he  is,  and  be  like  him  for  ever.  And  finally,  Christ  shall  come 
again  once  more  in  his  glorified  humanity  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  to  gather  his  saints  to  himself  that  they  may 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  and  to  banish  the  wicked  from  his  presence  for  ever. 
That  these  doctrines  are  the  substance  of  the  gospel  all  Chris- 
tians admit,  avow,  and  proclaim.  Now,  I  say,  no  interpretation 
of  prophecy  which  destroys  the  harmony  of  this  brief  system  is 
worthy  of  our  acceptance,  for  God  will  not  make  void  his  own 
counsel.  Therefore  an  exposition  of  the  millennial  prophecies 
which  severs  this  chain  is  a  vicious  and  a  false  interpretation. 
The  Millenarian  theory  does  this  thing.  It  takes  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  true  heaven,  where  he  must  abide, 
as  our  Intercessor,  until  his  intercessory  work  is  done,  until  the 
last  soul  that  shall  ever  come  to  God  by  him  has  been  sealed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  day  of  redemption  •,  and  it  ^l^\sX%  \Jsift. 
Redeemer  upon  Mount  Zion,  as  the  EAng  oi  \*Vv^  J«v?^,   T^^xe- 
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fore,  I  argue,  the  milleimial  solieme,  ia  its  interpreUtioos  of 
prophecy,  in  its  expositions  of  Scripture,  is  a  false  and  a  Ticions 
theory;  and  consequently  a  system  must  be  adopted  whidi 
shall  harmonise  with  the  establkbed  principles  of  the  goq>el  of 
Christ.'*— Pp.  61-63. 

He  thus  constitntes  these  doctrines  as  a  '^system,"  a 
criterion  of  the  meaning  of  the   prophetic  Scriptures,  a 
rule  of  interpretation ;  alleges  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  '^  theory''  of  Christ's  personal  reign  on  tbe  earth ; 
and  thence  maintains  that  such  constructions  mnst  be  placed 
on  the  prophecies,  bo  matter  what  they  teach  according  to 
the  laws  of  language  and  symbols,  as  shall  erase  from  them 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth.     Bat  this  is 
nothing  else  than  an  attempt,  by  an  arbitrary  and  fiike 
assumption,  to  set  aside  the  reyelations  Gkxl  has  made,  and 
substitute  Dr.  Berg's  antag(Hiistic  speculations  in  their  place; 
and  is  so  palpably  such,  that  did  not  Dr.  Berg  show,  in 
every  part  of  his  volume,  that  he  is  no  thorough  master  of 
the  subjects  he  discusses;  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
misled  by  the  most  trans{>arent  fallacies,  and  of  rejectiDg 
the  most  indubitable  truths,  we  should  not  find  it  easy  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  he  is  not  aware  of  tbe  ntter  nnjc»- 
titiableness  of  such  a  method  of  determining  the  meaning 
of  the  Divine  word.     How  is  it  that  Dr.  Berg  became 
possessed  of  the  right  he  here  arrogates,  of  deciding  that 
the  construction  Ke  places  on  one  part  of  the  word  of  Gh)d 
is  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  purposes  that  are  revealed, 
and  the  doctrines  that  are  taught  in  its  other  parts  t    Has 
he  any  more  authority  to   claim  that  prerogative  than 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Bationalists,  or  any 
other  parties  have,  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  its  genuine 
teachings?    He  can  see  that  Papists  and  Anabaptists,  and 
Millerites  are  unpardonable   in  resorting  to  such  expe- 
dients to   justify   their    false    notions.     How  is   it  that 
he  can  regard  it  as  innocent  and  a  mark  of  rectitude 
and   wigdom   in  himself!      Or   why  is  it  that  he  pre- 
sents  that  group  of  doctrines  as-  demonstratiooa  of  the  error 
of  Millenarianism  \  as  tliough  each  were  in  his  judgment 
in  equal  antagonism  to  it !    Was  it  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  give  a  more  imposing  air  to  his  argument  t    He 
doea  not  attempt  to  show  that  any  but  the  last,  ia  in  any 
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relation  inconsifitent  with  the  Redeemer's  personal  reign  on 
the  earth :  nor  conld  he.  That  '^  Christ  was  slain  on  the 
cross  for  onr  offences"  is  no  obstacle  to  his  reigning  as 
God-man  on  the  earth :  so  far  from  it,  his  having  a  hnman 
natnre  that  conld  be  put  to  death  on  the  cross,  and  his  sub- 
mission to  that  death  on  onr  behalf  are  necessary  conditions 
of  his  reigning  in  onr  world :  for  his  exaltation  to  supreme 
power,  and  reception  of  the  sceptre  of  the  eaiih,  as  well  as 
of  the  heavenly  realms,  were  consequences  of  his  death  on 
the  cross,  Philip,  ii.  6-11.  Nor  is  his  resurrection  from 
death  "for  our  justification,"  any  obstacle  to  his  reigning 
on  the  earth.  Instead,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  it 
Had  he  not  been  raised,  he  could  not  himself  have  been 
justified,  and  thence  could  not  have  justified  his  people; 
nor  could  he  have  been  glorified  and  reigned  in  our  nature. 
Can  anything  exceed  the  inconsiderateness  and  folly  of 
alleging  these  indispensable  prerequisites  of  his  reigning 
on  the  earth,  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  it?  Neither  is 
his  ascension  to  heaven  and  reign  on  the  throne  of  the 
miiverse  for  a  series  of  ages,  any  obstacle  to  his  subsequent 
reign  here.  So  far  from  it,  that  ascension  and  reign  in 
heaven  are  preparatives,  we  are  exprel^ly  taught,  for  his 
assuming  the  sceptre  of  the  earth  and  reigning  in  glory 
here.  He  is  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  only  till 
his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool,  Ps.  ex.  1.,  and  the 
^heavens  are  to  retain  him  only  until  the  times  of  the  resti- 
tntion  of  all  things  which  God  has  foreshown  by  the  mouth 
of  all  the  prophets,"  Acts  iii.  21.  Then  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  is  to  become  his,  that  all  nations  may  serve  him ; 
and  he  is  to  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  Dan.  vii.  13, 14;  Rev. 
xi.  15.  And  his  reign  in  heaven  during  the  present  dispensa- 
tion, is  undoubtedly  an  essential  prerequisite  to  his  reigning 
on  the  earth  and  exercising  the  sway  by  which  he  is  then 
to  deliver  the  race  from  the  thraldom  o/sin,  and  restore  it 
to  sanctitude  and  blessedness :  and  essential,  on  the  one  side, 
by  the  displays  which  man  makes  of  himself,  that  demon- 
strate his  need  of  such  a  redemption  as  Christ  accomplishes; 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  communication  of  such  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  work  to  the  nnfallen  ranks  of  God's  crea- 
tures, as  shall  prepare  them  to  comprehend  the  grace  and 
wisdom  of  the  administration  he  is  to  exercise  when  he 
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established  his  throne  on  the  earth,  and  brings  all  nations 
and  individuals  to  partake  of  his  mercy,  Philipp.  ii.  5-12 ; 
£ph.  iii.  10.  Nor  finally,  can  his  coming  "again  in  his 
glorified  humanity  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
gather  his  saints  to  himself,  that  they  may  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  them  from  the  foundati<«i  of  the  world, 
and  to  banish  the  wicked  from  his  presence  for  ever,"  be  any 
obstacle  to  his  receiving  the  earth  as  his  kingdom  and  reign« 
ing  over  it  for  ever.  Instead,  it  is  in  order  to  it,  and  an 
indispensable  prerequisite.  How  can  Christ  reign  here  in 
person,  unless  he  returns  from  heaven  "  in  his  glorified 
humanity,"  and  manifests  himself  here  in  the  form  in  which 
he  now  reigns  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  t 
What  can  surpass  the  contradictoriness  and  absurdity  of 
this  pretext,  that  these  necessary  conditions  of  his  reign  on 
the  earth,  are  invincible  obstacles  to  it! 

Dr.  Berg,  however,  assumes  that  the  return  of  Christ  to 
the  earth  and  reign  here,  would  intercept  him  from  his  office 
of  intercessor  in  the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  are  thereiore 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  his  intercessions  are  to 
continue  till  the  work  of  redemption  is  accomplished; 
and  the  validity  of  his  argument  depends  wholly  on  the 
legitimacy  of  this  assumption  : — the  four  great  doctrines  of 
Christ's  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  coming 
presenting  no  basis  for  it  whatever.  But  what  authority  has 
Dr.  Berg  for  that  assumption  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  justify  it.  He  plainly  presumes  in  it,  on  the  one  side, 
that  the  Father  cannot  receive  Christ's  intercessions  unless 
it  be  in  the  identical  scene  in  which  they  are  now  presented 
in  heaven  ;  and  on  the  other  that  Christ  cannot  intercede, 
unless  he  be  personally  present  in  the  scene  in  which  the 
Father  receives  his  intercessions.  But  what  evidence  has  Dr. 
Berg  of  those  extraordinary  postulates  ?  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Scriptures,  there  js  nothing  in  the  divine  nature  to  su}»port 
them.  As  the  Father  is  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  why  may 
he  not  receive  the  intercessions  of  Christ,  if  oifered  on  earth, 
as  well  as  if  ofiered  in  heaven  f  Or  if  it  bo  supposed  that  his 
intercessions  are  to  be  presented  in  a  scene  in  which  the 
Father  reveals  himself,  has  Dr.  Berg  yet  to  learn  that  it  is 
expressly  shown  that  the  Father  is  to  reveal  himself  as  well 
as  the  Lamb,  in  the  Ifew  Jerusalem,  the  symbol  of  the  risen 
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saints  who  are  to  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth?  On 
John's  seeing  the  holj  city  the  New  Jerusalem  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  he  heard  a  great  voice,  say- 
ing :  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  Gk>d 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  their  God,"  and  the  apostle 
adds,  "  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  teitiple  of  it,"  '^  and  the  throne  of  G^d 
and  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it."  As  the  Father  is  then  to  mani- 
fest himself  in  his  glory  in  the  presence  of  the  risen  and 
glorified  saints  on  the  earth,  as  he  now  does  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  in  heaven ;  if  the  intercessions  of  Christ  must 
necessarily  be  offered  where  he  visibly  manifests  himself, 
the  earth  not  only  may,  but  will  be  that  scene. 

But  the  utter  groundlessness  of  Dr.  Berg's  assumption  is 
not  its  only  objectionable  feature.  It  is  in  open  contradic- 
tion to  the  great  doctrine  that  Christ's  priesthood  and  inter- 
cessions are  to  continue  for  ever,  and  leads  him  to  reject 
their  perpetuity,  and  teach  that  they  and  the  work  of 
redemption  are  to  terminate  at  his  second  coming.  For  in 
asserting  that  "  our  Intercessor"  "  must  abide"  "  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  true  heaven,"  '^  until  his  intercessory  work  is 
done,  until  the  last  soul  that  shall  ever  come  to  Gt>d  by  him 
has  been  sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion ;"  he  assumes  that  Christ's  intercessions  and  his  whole 
work  in  redeeming  men,  will  close  when  he  returns  from 
heaven  at  his  second  coming.  The  Scriptures  however 
teach  that  he  is  to  be  a  priest  lor  ever,  and  that  his  inter- 
cessions and  the  redemption  of  men  are  to  continue  for  ever. 
*^Tbe  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent:  Thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,"  Ps.  ex.  4. 
^  But  he,  because  of  his  abiding  to  eternity,  has  an  un- 
changeable priesthood.  Whence  he  is  able  for  ever  to  save 
those  coming  unto  God  through  him,  always  living  to  make 
intercession  for  them,"  Heb.  vii.  24,  25.  Here  the  end- 
lessness of  his  life  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  priesthood  are 
given  as  reasons  that  he  is  for  ever  to  be  able  to  save  those 
who  come  unto  God  through  him,  because  he  can  make 
intercession  on  their  behalf;  which  indicates  that  persons 
are  for  ever  to  come  unto  God  through  him,  and  that  he  is 
for  ever  to  intercede  for,  and  save  them.   Bt.  '&^t^%  >^x^qt^ 
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of  his  intercession  is  thns  shown  by  its  contradiction  to 
these  doctrines  of  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  priesthood,  and 
the  continuance  through  eternal  ages  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, to  be  wholly  mistaken.  His  attempt  accordin^y  to 
overthrow  Millenarianism  by  the  pretext  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
second  coming,  issues  in  his  own  confutation.  It  is  he  who 
contradicts  the  specific  teachings  of  the  divine  word,  not 
Millenarians.  It  is  he,  not  Millenarians,  who  would  inter- 
cept Christ  'from  his  work,  and  exclude  infinite  millions 
from  redemption  by  him,  in  order  to  sustain  an  absurd  pre- 
conception  he  has  formed,  of  the  administration  the  Al- 
mighty is  to  exercise  in  the  ages  to  come  over  our  race. 

m.  Dr.  Berg,  instead  of  attempting,  by  arbitrary  and 
mistaken  criteria,  to  determine  the  question  whether  Christ 
is  to  come  at  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  years,  and 
reign  in  person  on  the  earth,  should  have  addressed  himself 
to  the  great  passages  which  Millenarians  regard  as  fore- 
showing his  pre-millennial  advent  and  reign,  and  demon- 
strated, if  in  his  power,  that  interpreted  by  the  just  laws  of 
language  and  symbols,  they  do  not  present  such  a  revela- 
tion. If  he  felt  inadequate  or  reluctant  to  this,  he  should 
not  undertake  to  discuss  the  subject.  To  evade  a  determi- 
nation of  the  question  by  the  word  of  God  ;  to  set  up  tests 
that  are  far-fetched,  unreal,  and  that  overthrow  himself;  to 
resort  to  inconsiderate  and  presumptuous  assumptions,  and 
rely  for  their  support  and  the  overthrow  of  those  whom  he 
assails,  on  a  continuous  din  of  loud-voiced  assertion  and 
denunciation,  is  only  to  betray  the  cause  he  affects  to  advo- 
cate, and  discredit  himself. 

Why  then  is  it  that  he  avoids  the  proper  consideration  of 
those  passages  ?  He  enters  into  no  critical  examination  of 
them.  He  makes  no  attempt  by  the  indubitable  laws  of 
language  and  symbols,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  them  by  Millenarians.  He  either  passes  them 
without  notice,  or  contents  himself  with  arbitrarily  denying 
their  genuine  meaning,  or  assigning  them  a  sense  that 
divests  them  of  their  antagonism  to  his  theory.  Tliere  must 
be  some  very  cogent  reason  for  this  procedure.  What  is  it! 
Ia  it  ignorance  of  l\ie  \>to^^t  Ti\^\!Mii  of  determining  the 
question  at  issue  \    la  Vt  \!ii»X  \ca  ^^rj  \»a^  \ffl2Qx>^  ^^^ 
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place  of  the  word  of  God  in  such  a  degree  in  his  mind,  that 
the  latter  has  lost  its  authority  ?  Or  is  it  that  prejudice  has 
80  blinded  his  perceptive  powers,  that  he  is  unable  to  see 
any  proofs  on  ihe  sacred  page,  however  numerous  and  pal- 
pable they  may  be,  of  his  error  ? 

The  principal  of  these  passages  are  those  of  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Zechariah,  the  Gospels,  Thessalonians,  and  Eevela- 
tion,  in  which  it  is  foreshown  that  Christ's  second  coming 
18  to  take  place  at  the  destruction  of  the  powers  denoted  by 
the  wild  beast,  and  the  man  of  sin,  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  conversion  of  the  nations ;  and  the  quee- 
tion  in  respect  to  their  import  is,  whether  the  coming  of 
Christ  which  they  exhibit  and  predict,  is  his  real  personal 
coming,  or  only  some  wholly  different  and  inferior  event, 
either  of  providence,  or  the  agency  of  men  ?  Now  though 
Dr.  Berg  omits  a  critical  interpretation  of  these  and  other 
kindred  passages,  and  affects  to  settle  the  meaning  of  such 
of  them  as  he  notices  by  a  dash  of  his  pen,  he  yet  admits 
enough  in  regard  to  them,  to  overthrow  his  theory,  and 
verify  the  sense  ascribed  to  them  by  Millenarians.  These 
passages  are  of  two  classes :  First,  those  like  Daniel  vii. 
13, 14;  Rev.  vi,  16,  and  xix.  11-21,  in  which,  in  vision, 
the  prophet  beheld  Christ  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power 
and  glory ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  that  coming  in 
vision  symbolizes  his  real  personal  coming  in  clouds  at  the 
period  when  the  prophecy  of  the  vision  is  to  be  fulfilled  t 
If  it  does,  then  it  is  a  revelation  that  Christ's  second  coming 
is  to  precede  the  millennium  ;  inasmuch  as  the  advent  in  the 
▼iaions  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  wild 
beast ;  and  Dr.  Berg  concedes  that  the  destruction  of  the 
powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast,  is  to  take  place  anterior 
to  the  millennium. 

Now,  Dr.  Berg  admits  and  affirms  that  the  appearance 
of  Christ  in  the  vision,  Bev.  xx.  11-15,  is  a  symbol  of  his 
real  personal  appearance  in  the  clouds  at  the  last  resurrect 
tion  and  judgment  of  men. 

*^  Concurrent  testimony  has  been  adduced  from  the  word  of 
Qod  as  evidence  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
power  and  glory  of  heaven,  as  the  mighty  J\xd^%  oC  \Xw^Vvra^% 
and  the  dead,  is  to  follow  and  not  to  ptece&e  \i[i<^  T£A!^^^\asa&e — 
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and  if  any  further  corroboration  of  the  argument  were  needed, 
it  is  furnished  with  overwhelming  demonstration  in  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  The  words  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  verse  relate  strictly  to  the  millennial  period : 
the  four  verses  following  narrate  the  last  conflict  with  Satan, 
when  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  he  goes  forth  to  deceive  the 
nations.  Afler  this  we  read  the  story  of  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,  accompanied  by  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
*  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away ;  and  there  was 
found  no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened ;  and  another 
book  was  opened  which  is  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books, 
according  to  their  works.'  .  .  .  Compare  this  language  with 
our  Saviour's  prediction  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew ; — ^  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all 
the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.'  And  it 
would  seem  as  though  it  were  almost  a  waste  of  words  to  labor 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  import  of  these  two  passages.  If 
this  be  admitted,  then  the  second  coming  of  Christ  beyond  all 
doubt,  follows  the  millennium." — Pp.  129-131. 

• 

He  thus  interprets  Christ's  appearance  in  that  vision  in 
his  character  as  Lord  and  Judge,  as  a  symbol  of  his  real 
personal  appearance  in  that  character  in  the  sky  of  our 
world  at  tbe  time  to  which  the  vision  refers ;  and  on  the 
principle  that  his  visible  appearance  in  a  prophetic  vision, 
and  acting  a  part  in  the  events  that  are  foresliown  in  it,  is  a 
prophecy  of  his  real  appearance  in  the  scene  which  the 
vision  represents,  and  acting  tliat  part  when  the  prophecy 
has  its  accomplishment.  For  there  is  no  other  principle  on 
which  he  can  place  that  construction.  If  Christ's  appearing 
in  such  a  vision  and  acting  a  part  in  the  prophetic  trans- 
actions that  took  place  in  it,  is  not  a  symbol  and  proof  that 
he  is  to  appear  in  person  and  act  a  corresponding  part  in 
the  scene  which  the  vision  represents,  then  his  appearing  in 
the  vision  of  the  judgment,  Kev.  xz.  11-15,  is  no  proof  that 
he  is  to  appear  when  the  events  foreshown  in  that  prophecy 
take  place ;  and  Dr.  '&et^  Vi^  wo  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
ills  construction. 
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Bat  in  admitting  that  principle,  as  he  does,  he  places 
himself  nnder  a  necessity,  for  the  same  reason,  of  admitting 
that  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  vision.  Rev.  xix.  11-21, 
in  which  he  descended  from  heaven  with  his  armies,  to 
jadge  and  make  war  on  the  beast  and  destroy  it  and  the 
false  prophet,  is  a  symbol  and  proof  that  he  is  to  come  in 
person  and  glory  at  tl)e  destruction  of  the  powers  denoted 
by  those  symbols;  and  likewise  that  his  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  at  the  destruction  of  the  beast,  Dan.  vii. 
9-14,  is  a  symbol  and  proof  of  his  coming  in  person  at  that 
epoch,  receiving  the  dominion  oi  the  earth,  and  entering  on 
a  reign  over  the  nations  that  is  to  continue  for  ever ;  and  so 
also  in  the  vision,  Rev.  vi.  16  :  and  thence  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  is  to  precede  instead  of  following  the  thou- 
sand years.  He  cannot  oflTer  any  pretext  that  Christ's 
appearance  in  those  visions  is  not  a  symbol  and  proof  of  his 
personal  appearance  in  the  scenes  which  they  foreshow,  that 
will  not  equally  prove  that  his  appearance  in  the  vision  of 
the  resurrection  and  judgment,  Rev.  xx.  11-15,  is  not  a 
symbol  nor  proof  of  his  appearance  in  the  scene  which  that 
represents.  By  his  construction  of  this  vision,  therefore,  he 
in  effect  concedes  that  Christ's  second  coming  is  represented 
in  the  vision.  Rev.  xix.  and  vi.,  and  Dan.  vii.,  and  thence  is 
to  precede  instead  of  following  the  millennium.  He  admits 
indeed,  formally,  that  Christ  is  the  pereonage  who  is  deno- 
minated the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  in  the  vision. 
Rev.  xix.  11-21,  that  the  event  to  which  that  vision  relates 
is  the  destruction  of  the  wild  beast,  and  that  that  destruction 
is  immediately  to  precede  the  commencement  of  the  mil- 
lennium. Yet  he  endeavors  to  wrench  tlie  vision  from  its 
true  meaning,  and  make  Christ  and  his  armies  mere  repre- 
sentatives of  men  in  the  natural  life,  and  of  the  leaders  and 
armies  of  the  ^'  American  Republic  I" 

**  That  the  personage  typified  by  the  titles,  Faithful  and  True, 
the  Word  of  Gk)d,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  can 
mean  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  is  perfectly  obvious ;  his  eyes 
as  a  flame  of  fire ;  the  many  crowns  upon  his  head  ;  the  name 
written  which  no  man  knew  but  himself;  his  raiment,  the  ves- 
ture dipped  in  blood ;  are  all  typical  of  attributes  and  offices 
which  pertain  to  no  creature  but  mamfeoitV^  i^\iiV|«i&^^^s^^^ 
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titles  which  he  bears,  to  the  Mighty  Redeemer;  but  aU  the 
symbols  as  plainly  indicate  that  it  will  not  be  a  literal  appearing 
of  the  Lord  Jeeue  Christ  in  heavenly  glory.  He  here  appears 
as  riding  upon  a  white  horse,  and  the  armies  in  heaven  followed 
him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen  white  and  dean ; 
the  fine  linen  indicating  the  purity  of  their  character.  Hie 
symbols  clearly  represent  the  mustering  of  the  armies  of  right- 
eousness who  hold  fitst  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  and  who  follow 
him  as  the  glorions  leader  who  goes  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  The  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  they  engage  is 
also  indicated  by  the  symbols  which  describe  the  overthrow  of 
the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  a  spiritual  conflict  Kke 
that  between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his 
angels,  but  it  is  a  physical  contest  After  the  beast  and  the  ftbe 
prophet  are  taken  and  cast  alive  into  the  burning  lake,  the  rem- 
nant are  slain  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  hoTN, 
which  sword  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth,  and  all  the  fowls  are 
filled  with  their  flesh ; — vindicating  that  they  &X\  under  the  ouise 
of  the  law  which  condemns  them,  and  that  they  perish  in  this 
war  of  Antichrist  against  him  who  is  Faithful  and  True.*' 

'^  This  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty,  is  the  last 
event  included  under  the  seventh  vial,  and  the  connexion  seems 
to  intimate,  that  it  is  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  millennium.*' 
— ^The  Stone  and  the  Image,  pp.  176,  176. 

He  thns  admits  that  the  great  personage  in  the  vision,  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tliat  he  descends  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  fights  in  the  battle,  tl)at  the  wild  beast  and  £alse 
prophet  are  destroyed  in  it  and  their  armiea,  and  that  their 
destruction  immediately  precedes  the  millennium.  He 
maintains,  however,  that  Christ's  appearance  and  action  in 
the  vision,  are  not  symbols  of  his  personal  presence  and 
action  in  the  scene  it  represents ;  but  instead,  only  denote 
that  he  is  to  be  the  leader,  in  a  wholly  different  sense,  of 
armies  of  men  who  are  to  destroy  the  antichristian  powers: 
and  he  gives  as  the  reason  of  that  construction,  diat  the 
contest  is  to  be  a  physical,  not  a  spiritual  one.  But  that  is 
arbitrary  and  mistaken.  That  the  object  of  the  contest  is 
to  be  the  destruction  of  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  and 
their  armies,  is  no  proof  that  Christ  is  not  the  eymbol  of 
himself  in  the  vision,  and  is  not  to  appear  in  person  in  tiie 
scenes  it  foreshows,  and  exert  the  acts  in  the  destruction 
of  his  foes,  which  the  vision  ascribes  to  him.    It  is  foreabown 
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in  maoy  passages  that  at  bis  second  coming  in  flaming  lire, 
he  is  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ ;  and  that  it  is 
by  Uie  breath  of  his  month  that  the  man  of  sin  is  to  be  con- 
smned,  and  by  the  brightness  of  his  manifestation  that  he 
18  to  be  destroyed.  The  symbols  which  betoken  the  office 
he  is  on  that  occasion  to  fill  toward  his  enemies,  such  as  the 
hone  on  which  he  sat,  the  sword  proceeding  from  his  mouth, 
and  the  armies  that  followed  him,  do  not  indicate  that  he  is 
not  to  be  present  at  the  verification  of  the  vision,  and  exert 
the  acts  which  his  acts  in  the  vision  properly  represent. 
The  supposition  is  as  erroneous  and  contradictory  to  the 
prophecy  as  it  were  to  assume  that  the  throne  on  which  he 
•at  in  the  vision  of  the  last  judgment,  and  the  books  that 
were  opened,  are  proofs  that  he  is  not  to  be  present  at  the 
fulfilment  of  tfutt  prophecy,  and  exert  tlie  acts  which  it 
ascribes  to  him.  He  descends,  the  prophet  declares,  at  the 
conflict  with  the  beast  and  the  hosts  leagued  with  it,  *^  to 
judge  and  make  war,  to  smite  the  nations  with  the  sword 
proceeding  from  his  mouth,  and  to  tread  the  wine  press  of 
the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  God."  And  he  appeared  as 
an  avenging  warrior  and  destroyer,  because  it  is  in  that 
eharacter  that  he  is  to  employ  the  consuming  fires  with 
which  he  k  to  be  armed,  on  the  hosts  that  are  to  be  assem- 
bled to  prevent  him  from  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites, 
who  will  have  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment 
oo  the  earth  of  his  kingdom,  2^ch.  xiv.  1-15,  and  it  was  he 
accordingly  who  caused  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  to 
be  taken  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone — acts 
lo  which  men  in  the  natural  life,  are  wholly  inadequate — 
and  he  also  directly  exerted  the  acts  by  which  the  armies 
gathered  against  him  were  destroyed.  The  supposition, 
tberef(H*e,  that  he  is  not  to  appear  in  the  sense  which  the 
vision  represents,  and  exert  the  great  acts  it  assigns  him,  is 
wholly  groundless^  and  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  symboli- 
sadon.  What  more  preposterous  contradiction  to  it  can  be 
oonceived,  than  the  construction  Dr.  Berg  places  on  it ; 
who  makes  Christ  the  mere  symbol  of  men  in  the  natural 
life,  and  of  the  leaders  of  armies  of  *^  the  American  Repub- 
lic,'' whom  he  regards  the  justified  saints  as  representing? 
Orald  folly  and  fanaticism  devise  a  moT^T«vo\\xck%^:»xv^^- 
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tare  ?  Sucb  are  the  expedients  to  which  he  resorts  to  evade 
the  revelation  here  made  in  so  clear  and  impressive  a  form, 
that  Christ's  second  advent  is  to  take  place  at  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  civil  powers  denoted  by  the  wild 
beast.  He  endeavors  also  to  justify  his  construction  by  the 
pretext  that  if  Christ  comes  in  person  at  the  commencement 
of  the  thousand  years,  then  his  appearance 'at  the  judgment 
that  is  to  follow  that  period,  must  symbolize  a  third  advent; 
the  supposition  of  which  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  foreshow  only  a  second  coming.  But  in  that  repre- 
sentation Dr.  B.  assumes  that  Christ  will  have  closed  his 
reign  on  the  earth  at  the  termination  of  the  thousand  years, 
and  resumed  the  throne  of  heaven :  as  otherwise  a  return 
again  to  the  earth  would  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  his 
personal  presence  at  the  final  judgment,  foreshown  Rev.  zx. 
11-15.  But  how  has  Dr.  Berg  learned  that  Christ  will 
return  to  heaven  at  the  close  of  the  thousand  years  ?  There 
is  no  intimation  of  it  in  the  prophecy.  It  is  a  mere  figment 
of  his  fancy  ;  and  against  the  specific  revelation,  Dan.  viL 
14,  and  Rev.  xi.  16,  that  the  reign  on  which  Christ  is  to 
enter  on  the  earth  at  the  overthrow  of  the  wild  beast,  is  to 
continue  for  ever.  Dr.  Berg  thus  by  his  construction  of 
Christ's  appearance  in  the  vision  of  the  last  judgment  as 
symbolizing  his  personal  presence  at  the  judgment,  which 
that  vision  foreshows,  places  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
construing  his  appearance  in  the  vision  of  the  destruction  of 
the  wild  beast  and  the  armies  that  attend  it,  as  symbolizing 
his  real  personal  presence  in  the  scene  which  that  vision 
foreshows ;  and  thereby  admitting  that  his  second  coming  is 
to  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  years. 

He  must  for  the  same  reason  admit  that  Christ's  commg 
in  the  clouds  in  the  vision,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  and  receiv- 
ing the  sceptre  of  the  world  that  all  nations  should  serve 
him,  is  a  symbol  of  his  second  coming,  and  that  it  is  to  take 
place  at  the  destruction  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild 
beast,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  saints,  as 
the  prophecy  represents  his  coming  as  coincident  with  the 
destruction  of  the  beast,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  as  im- 
mediately following  the  extinction  of  that  power  and  the 
commencement  o5\i\ftdoTa\\i\ox!L  "which  is  to  endure  for  ever. 
That  that  is  tlie  true  \m\>oT\.  o^  \!£i^  ^^^^^-^  0&  ^\Ns£k\i\&sffQ- 
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over  from  its  being  quoted  by  Christ — when  adjured  by  the 
high  priest  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Messiah — as  to 
have  its  fulfilment  in  his  personal  and  visible  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  Matt.  xxvi.  6L 

Dr.  Berg  places  a  construction  on  Matt  xxiv.  29-31,  that 
implies  with  like  certainty  that  Christ's  second  coming  is  to 
precede  the  millennium. 

**  In  the  present  instance  St.  Matthew  puts  on  record  the  an- 
swers of  Christ  to  two,  or  if  you  choose,  three  great  distinct  and 
yet  analogous  inquiries,  and  the  application  of  these  answers  to 
each  particular  inquiry,  must  be  determined,  not  only  by  the 
order  in  which  those  answers  follow,  but  also  by  the  nature  of 
the  answers.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  consonant  with  this  rule 
to  represent  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  symboliced  by  such 
language  as  this.  *  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those 
days,  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  then  shall  appear 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven,  and  then  shall  all  the 
tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory ;  and 
he  shall  send  his  angels  with  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.'  This  language  is  the  exact 
repetition  of  descriptions  of  the  scenes  of  the  last  judgment 
given  by  Christ  on  other  occasions,  and  therefore  must  naturally 
be  referred  to  that  event,  and  not  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  which  it  cannot  be  made  to  apply  at  all,  without  em- 
ploying a  mode  of  interpretation  which  sets  b<nh  reason  and 
Scripture  at  defiance.  But  we  are  asked,  how  is  it  that  Christ 
flays,  immedicUely  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  (meaning 
the  calamities  attending  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  these 
signs  shall  take  place  ?  This  difficulty  is  dissipated  by  remem- 
bering that  the  word  translated  immediately  firequently  has  the 
meaning  of  suddenly,  or  unexpectedly,  and  this  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  signification  in  this  passage,  because  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man  did  not  appear  in  heaven,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  mourning  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  when  they  saw  his 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory  im- 
mediately after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  we  cannot 
without  the  most  constrained  and  absurd  interpretation  apply 
these  symbols  to  any  events  of  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
bg  that  catastrophe." — Second  Advent,  pp.  239-241. 

VOL.  xn. — Ko.  IV.  39 
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He  thus  admits  that  the  coming  of  Christ  foretold  in  the 
passage,  is  Christ's  second  coming,  and  that  if  the  word 
cud£cj^,  translated  immedicUelyy  truly  denotes  that  that  coming 
is  closely  to  follow  the  events  foretold  as  involved  in  the  Jew- 
ish tribulation,  tlien  it  is  indubitably  to  take  place  antece- 
dently to  the  millennium.  But  bv6s(^  is  indisputably  justly 
rendered  by  immediately.  If  it  ever  ha»  the  sense  Dr. 
Berg  ascribes  to  it,  the  etymologists  and  lexicographers 
are  not  aware  of  it.  The  assertion  that  it  may  justly  be 
rendered  sudderdi/j  unexpectedly^  is  a  mere  pretext.  Its 
only  meaning  is  straightway,  forthwith,  immediately,  in 
direct  connexion  with  that  which  is  represented  as  preceding 
it.  Its  position,  moreover,  in  the  sentence,  shows  that  the 
immediateness  of  Christ's  coming,  is  its  close  connexion 
with  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  tribulation.  If  rendered 
suddenly  even,  it  would  still  cariy  that  as  its  leading  sense, 
as  it  would  be  unnatural  and  absurd  to  represent  it  as  hap- 
pening suddenly  or  unexpectedly  after  an  event  that  had 
preceded  it  thousands  of  years.  It  is  defined  also  by  Mark 
as  to  take  place  in  the  days  after  that  tribulation,  that  is, 
that  immediately  follow  it,  as  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
define  them  as  having  any  connexion  with  that  tribulation,  if 
they  are  to  be  at  the  distance  of  so  many  ages  and  centu- 
ries from  it,  and  have  no  other  relation  to  it  than  such  a  vast 
and  indefinite  distance.  What,  then,  is  the  period  covered 
by  that  tribulation  ?  It  is  exhibited  by  Luke  as  concurrent 
with  the  times  of  the  Gentiles;  that  is,  the  period  during 
which  their  domination  under  tlie  sway  of  the  wild  beast 
is  to  last ;  and  that  is,  as  defined  in  Daniel  ii.  and  vii.  and 
Rev.  xix.  11-21,  till  Christ's  second  coming,  when  he  is  to 
destroy  that  hostile  power.  By  Dr.  Berg's  concession  then, 
the  passage  foreshows  that  Christ's  second  coming  is  to  pre- 
cede and  usher  in  the  millennium,  and  overturns  the  whole 
of  the  arguing  and  declamation  by  which  he  attempts  to 
disprove  and  confound  that  doctrine. 

IV.  He  attempts  to  embarrass  and  overwhelm  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth  by  arbitrary  and  false  objections. 

1.  Such  is  the  pretext  that  it  is  disproved  by  Christ's  de- 
claration that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  But  that  is 
simply  a  denial  that  it  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  kingdoms 
of  tliis  world  ',  t\\at  \b,  of  \\x^  ^^m^  ^j^^^x^'e.  oC  witliority,  of 
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the  samB  relations  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  of  the 
same  interests,  of  the  same  laws,  of  the  same  kind  of  power 
and  influence,  of  the  same  scope  and  destiny.  It  is  not  a 
denial  that  it  is  to  be  in  this  world  though  not  of  it,  nor  is 
it  a  denial  that  its  king  is  to  rule  over  it  in  person,  any  more 
than  it  is  a  denial  thatit  is  to  be  in  this  world.  So  far  from  it, 
Christ  in  that  very  declaration  to  Pilate,  that  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  avowed  himself  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  an  avowal  according  to  the  predictions  and  pro- 
mises of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah,  that  he 
was  to  reign  over  them  in  this  world  for  ever,  Isaiah  ix.  7 ; 
Jeremiah  xxxiii.  14:-18.  No  fancy  can  be  more  unwarrant- 
able therefore  than  that  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  is  not  like 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  over  which  mere  men  reign,  and 
reign  in  folly  and  wickedness  in  the  main,  and  to  the  ruin 
ol  themselves  and  the  oppression  and  ruin  of  their  subjects, 
is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  in  this  world,  and  to  be  reigned  over 
by  him  in  person. 

3.  Such  is  the  pretence,  that  if  Christ  descends  and 
reigns  on  the  -earth,  he  must  undergo  a  second  humiliation 
like  that  U^  which  he  was  subjected  at  his  incarnation. 

"I  object  to  this  Millcnarian  theory,  because  it  involves  a 
second  humiliation  of  the  exalted  Redeemer.  I  know  this 
earth  is  the  field  on  which  his  victories  were  gained.  I  can 
believe  that  this  little  spot  in  the  universe  is  invested  with 
mighty  interest.  For  the  suffering  of  death  on  Calvary  Jesus 
is  crowned  with  glory  and  honor.    Adoring  angels  wait  and 

worship  around  that  throne Behold  him  there,  a  Prince 

and  a  Saviour !  The  heavens  are  filled  with  his  glory !  WUl 
he  lay  aside  that  glory  f  The  Scriptures  answer,  Never  I 
*  Thy  throne,  O  Gk)d,  is  for  ever  and  ever.'  WUl  he  come  down 
again  to  diceU  upon  a  sin-cursed  worlds  and  with  his  martyred 
saints  again  cast  in  his  lot  amid  scenes  of  sin  and  suffering 
and  death?  For. these  things  are  not  abolished  in  the  millen- 
nial reign.  What^  shall  he  leave  the  general  assembly  ofid 
church  of  the  first-bom  in  heavefiy  the  iimufnerable  company  of 
angelSy  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  in  order  to  set 
^p  a  terrestrial  empire  for  a  thousand  years  f     Shall  he 

SUFFER  A   SECOND   HUMIUATION  ?" — ^Pp.  35,  36. 

Such  are  the  revolting  misrepresentations  by  which  he 
attempts  to  disgrace  the  doctrine  of  Christ'^  Te\^  cycL  ^^ 
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earth.  Where  does  he  fiud  any  authority  for  his  assump- 
tion, that  if  Christ  reigns  on  the  earth,  he  must  divest 
himself  of  his  glory,  and  suffer  a  second  humiliation  like 
that  to  which  he  descended  at  his  incaiiiation  ? — tliat  is, 
that  he  must  return  back  to  the  form  of  a  servant  and  sub- 
ject, such  as  he  then  wore,  and  submit  again  to  the  self- 
denials  and  scorn  and  hatred  which  he  met  at  his  first 
advent  ?  In  what  way  could  Dr.  Berg  exhibit  a  more  open 
disregard  of  tbe  teachings  of  the  Divine  word?  Christ 
himself  represents,  that  when  he  comes  the  second  time, 
he  will  appear  in  power  and  great  glory ;  that  at  the 
moment  of  his  advent  the  sun  itself  will  be  darkened,  that 
the  dazzling  light  in  which  he  is  to  be  clothed  may  be  felt 
in  its  full  resplendence ;  and  in  his  acts  as  Judge  he  is 
to  sit  on  a  throne  of  glory  ;  and  the  prophecies  everywhere 
represent  that  he  is  to  reign — not  as  a  subject,  "  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief ;"  but  as  God-man  glorified,  the  head  of  the  universe 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  whose  aim  in  receiving  the 
earth  as  his  kingdom,  and  reigning  over  it,  is  to  be  to 
redeem  it  from  the  dominion  of  Antichrist  and  of  Satan, 
and  raise  it  from  the  sway  and  curse  of  sin  to  holiness  and 
bliss.  "  When  the  seventh  angel  sounded,  and  great  voices 
in  heaven  proclaimed.  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become 
Christ's,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever;  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders  which  sat  before  Grod  fell  on  their  faces,  and 
worshipped  God,  saying,  We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  the 
Almiglity  God,  who  is,  and  who  was,  that  thou  hast  assumed 
thy  great  power,  and  reigned.  And  the  nations  were 
angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead  to 
judge,  and  give  the  reward  to  thy  servants  the  prophets, 
and  the  holy,  and  those  who  fear  thy  name,  small  and 
great,  and  to  destroy  those  who  destroy  the  earth,"  Rev.  xi. 
15-18.  In  like  manner,  at  the  moment  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  when  Christ  was  to  descend  to  raise  his 
dead  saints,  and  enter  on  his  millennial  reign,  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  throne,  addressed  to  the  church  on  earth,  and 
saying,  *'  Praise  our  God  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that 
fear  him,  both  small  and  great."  And  an  answer  went 
back  from  our  world,  "  as  a  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and 
as  a  voi  ce  of  many  vc a\cT^^  w\di  «&  ^n ^\<i^  oil  Tok^v^  thunders, 
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saying,  Alleluia,  that  the  Lord  (xod  Almighty  has  reigned. 
Let  ns  rejoice,  and  exalt,  and  give  glory  to  him ;  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  has  come,  and  his  bride  has  pre- 
pared herself.^'  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
church  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  to  contemplate  Christ's 
entrance  on  his  reign  in  our  world  :  such  the  utterances  of 
gratitude,  adoration,  and  joy  with  which  they  are  to  cele- 
brate it. 

Tliey  excite  no  kindred  feeling,  it  seems,  in  Dr.  Berg's 
breast  He  has  no  sympathy  with  them,  nor  comprehension 
of  them.  He  ban  not  caught  a  glimpse,  it  appears,  either 
of  the  glory  of  Christ's  person  or  the  ends  for  which  he  is 
to  reign.  He  imagines  that  if  he  comes  to  rescue  the  race 
from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  instead  of  raising  it  to  a  likeness 
to  himself,  he  will  not  only  leave  it  essentially  what  he  iinds 
it,  but  will  himself  descend  to  a  level  with  it,  and  ''  cast 
his  lot"  as  though  he  were  a  mere  human  being,  '^  amid  its 
scenes  of  sin,  and  of  suffering,  and  of  death.!" 

He  is  equally  regardless  of  the  teachings  of  the  divine 
word  in  respect  to  the  reign  of  the  glorified  saints  with 
Christ  Tlie  Scriptures  represent  that  he  is  to  hring  his 
saints  with  him,  and  that  they  are  to  sit  on  thrones,  and 
reign  with  him  during  the  thousand  years.  1  Thess.  iv.  14; 
Zech.  xiv.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  23 ;  Eev.  xx.  4-6 ;  Dan.  vii.  18, 
22,27.  Dr.  Berg,  tliough  on  one  page  asking  whether 
Christ's  ^^  martyred  saints  are  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  him 
amid  the  scenes  of  sin,  and  of  suffering,  and  of  death,"  in 
our  world  ; — in  the  next  intimates,  that  if  he  comes  to  the 
earth,  he  will  '^  leave  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-bom"  in  the  skies,  '*  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;"  thus 
imputing  to  the  doctrine  an  element  which,  unless  bereft  of 
memory,  he  should  have  been  aware  does  not  belong  to  it 
He  contradicts  in  an  equal  measure  the  representations  the 
Scriptures  give  of  the  condition  of  the  earth  and  the  race 
daring  tlie  reign  of  Christ.  They  announce  that  God  is 
then  to  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  eartli,  and  create 
Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy  ;  that  he  will 
put  his  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  his  people  ; 
and  they  shall  all  know  him,  from  t\i^  \^^\.  oi  ^i^^xci  "qxwV^ 
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the  greatest,  and  he  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  will 
remember  their  sin  no  more,  and  that  he  will  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain,  for  the  former  things  will  have  passed  away.  Isaiah 
Ixv.  17-25  ;  Jeremiah  xxxi.  32,  33  ;  Bev.  xxi.  4.  Dr.  Berg, 
on  the  contrary,  supposes  the  earth  itself  to  be  as  much 
under  the  curse — and  the  race  essentially  as  much  the  vic- 
tims of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  of  death,  as  they  are  now. 
That  the  earth  is  traly  to  be  created  anew,  and  become  a 
fit  residence  of  the  glorified  Bedeemer  and  his  risen  saints ; 
and  that  its  inhabitants  are  to  receive  such  a  transformation 
of  nature,  and  be  raised  to  such  a  rank  in  intelligence,  recti- 
tude, purity,  and  love,  as  to  make  them  meet  to  dwell  in  a 
world  in  which  he  reveals  himself,  and  reigns  in  his  glory, 
Dr.  B.  has  not  the  faintest  conception.  His  loftiest  ideas  of 
the  race,  in  its  millennial  state,  are  scarcely  above  that  of  a 
partially  Christianized  community  of  the  present  day.  His 
beau-ideal,  indeed,  of  the  world  in  that  age,  it  seems  from 
his  exposition  of  the  stone  and  the  image  (Dan  ii.  45),  is 
already  realized  in  such  a  measure  in  "  the  American  Ee- 
public,"  that  he  regards  Clirist  himself,  in  his  prerogatives 
and  glory  as  the  King  of  kings,  as  the  fit  representative  of 
its  leaders ;  the  hosts  of  heaven  as  appropriate  symbols  of 
its  armies ;  and  his  conquest  of  the  beast  and  its  party  as 
the  representative  of  the  victory  it  is  to  gain  over  those 
aiitichristian  powers  I  This  wretched  debasement  of  views, 
this  sad  darkness  and  bewilderment  of  mind,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  reasoning  or  remonstrance  to  correct.  It  can  be 
wrought  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

3.  Such  is  the  notion  that  if  Christ  comes  and  reigns  on 
the  earth,  the  renovating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
cease,  and  the  work  of  redemption  come  to  an  end. 

"  So  soon  as  the  Son  of  man  comes,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
Spirit's  work.  He  will  no  longer  convince  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  a  judgment  to  come.  The  day  of  redemption,  to 
which  God's  people  are  sealed,  will  have  come.  Henceforth, 
he  that  is  holy  will  bo  holy  still,  he  that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy 
still.  Sinners  will  flee  in  dismay  from  the  presence  of  their 
Judge.  They  w\\\  sevik  ti  ^^\\.^x  ^xava.  VW  v:rath  of  the 
Lamb,  but  tbey  wVW  ft^^VL  Vw  \««v^iw  \Jti^  ^^i^  ^\  Siw^  ^^ 
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Spirit  is  done,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  the  Redeemer's 
heart. 

^  This  is  the  consistent  declaration  of  the  Scripture.  But  the 
Millenarian  scheme  is  utterly  at  variance  with  this  view.  The 
Son  of  man  is  to  come,  and  by  his  coming  he  is  to  inaugurate 
the  millennial  era,  and  to  reign  in  his  glorified  humanity  upon 
the  earth,  whilst  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
redemption. 

*^  Therefore  [their  theory  implies],  he  will  not  wait  on  his 
throne  till  his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool,  but  he  will  come 
on  purpose,  to  subdue  them,  aud  so  bring  the  dispensation  of 
the  Spirit  to  a  violent  end." — Pp.  27,  28. 

He  thus  first  assumes  and  asserts  that  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  terminate  at  Christ's  second  coming,  and  then 
alleges  that  assumption  as  a  proof  that  his  advent  is  not  to 
precede  the  millennium.  But  where  is  his  proof  that  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  cease  at  Christ's  second  coming? 
He  has  none.  No  fancy  could  be  more  groundless  or  in 
more  open  conflict  with  the  word  of  God.  Grod  expressly 
promises  in  Joel  ii.  28-32,  that  in  the  great  and  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  day  of  Christ's  coming,  he  will 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters shall  prophesy,  and  the  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
and  the  young  men  shall  see  visions;  and  upon  the  servants 
and  upon  the  handmaids,  in  those  days  he  will  pour  out  his 
Spirit."  It  is  foreshown  also  in  Acts  iii.  19-21,  that  the 
times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  spoken  of  by  the  pro- 
phets, when  Christ  shall  descend  again  from  heaven  to  earth, 
are  to  be  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord; 
and  it  is  given  as  a  characteristic  of  that  dispensation  in 
distinction  from  this,  that  then  God  will  give  his  people  a 
new  heart,  and  put  a  new  spirit  within  them ;  and  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh  and  will  give  them 
a  heart  of  flesh :  and  he  will  put  his  Spirit  within  them,  and 
eanse  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  and  they  shall  keep  his 
jndgments  and  do  them,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27,  xxxvii.  14,  and 
xi.  19.  What  can  be  more  unwarrantable  and  presumptu- 
ous in  the  presence  of  these  great  pledges  of  the  outpouring 
and  continual  presence  of  the  Spirit,  after  Christ  comes, 
than  to  maintain  that  his  work  is  then  wholly  to  cease,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  race  for  ever  eTid\ 
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But  Dr.  Berg's  theory  is  as  self-confuting  and  al>sard,  as 
it  is  contradictious  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures :  inas- 
much as  it  implies  that,  the  Spirit  exerts  no  inflaence  on 
the  redeemed  after  they  pass  into  Christ's  presence:  For 
if  the  Spirit  cannot  exert  his  enlightening^  quickening,  and 
life-giving  power  on  men,  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  this 
world,  why  must  it  not  be  equally  impossible  that  he 
should  in  heaven  ?  But  how,  tlien,  is  it  that  the  spirits  of 
men  who  pass  from  this  world  in  great  perrersenees,  great 
ignorance,  and  great  sin,  the  moment  they  enter  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ,  are  raised  to  a  lofty  intelligence,  perfect 
rectitude,  and  perfect  love?  And  how  are  tiiey  sustained 
and  continually  advanced  in  knowledge,  holiness,  and  stead- 
fastness in  Christ's  service,  and  are  to  be  advanced  to  higher 
and  higher  spheres  in  them  through  eternal  ages !  Is  that 
the  wo]  k  of  second  causes  ?  Is  it  not  as  indubitably  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  illumination,  sanctification,  and 
confirmation  of  believers  in  holiness  in  this  world  are?  No 
considerate  person,  surely,  will  venture  to  advance  a  differ- 
ent doctrine.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the 
redeemed,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  as  continual  and  unending 
as  the  work  of  Christ  is,  as  their  upholder  and  Ruler.  It  is 
exhibited  as  the  peculiarity  and  glory  of  their  state,  that 
they  are  to  be  united  to  him  as  their  head,  and  that  all,  with 
unveiled  face,  beholding,  as  in  a  mirror,  his  glory,  are  to  be 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  But  Dr.  Berg  appears 
to  have  studied  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to 
the  olHce  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  as  little  care  as  he  has  in 
respect  to  the  work  of  Christ.  Instead  of  exerting  his  influ- 
ences on  those  only  who  are  absent  from  the  Kedeemer,  he 
is  to  dwell  in  the  glorified  in  all  the  greatness  and  grandeur 
of  his  gifts,  through  their  endless  being. 

4.  Of  a  like  nature  is  the  pretence,  that  the  doctrine  that 
the  nations  are*  not  to  be  converted  till  Christ  comes,  im- 
plies that  "efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  are 
hopeless." 

*^  If  the  MiDenarian  view  be  correct,  all  efforts  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world  ate  hopeless^  If  the  glorious  Saviour  is  to 
Le  revealed  from  beaveu  Wfox^  xXv^  ^vj  o^  V-^^gs^^e^^^jaji  to 
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establish  a  theocracy  upon  earth,  if  he  is  personally  to  set  in 
order  a  train  of  means  by  which  the  work  of  salvatioi)  is  to  be 
more  effectually  accomplished,  then  what  becomes  of  the  pro- 
mises which  cheer  the  hearts  of  God's  servants  in  the  midst  of 
discouragements  ?  How  shall  we  reconcile  with  this  idea  the 
great  Apostolic  commission ;  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  lo ;  I  am  with  you  alway 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world  [age]  ?'  If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  very  soon  to  come  in  person  and  set  up  his  kingdom,  and 
overthrow  every  opposing  power,  then  certainly  all  the  efforts 
we  can  make,  however  evangelical  and  earnest,  cannot  be  of 
much  account,  because  they  are  not  intended  to  produce  mate- 
rial results.  If  this  be  so,  why  speed  the  missionary  to  distant 
lands  with  the  word  of  salvation  ?  Why  multiply  translations 
and  copies  of  the  Bible  and  give  the  poor  savage  the  bread  of 
heaven?  Why  labor  by  day  and  by  night  through  weary 
years,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  barbarous  languages  of  the 
benighted  heathen  ?  If  Jesus  is  coming  to  do  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization, if  this  is  the  plan  which  the  Scripture  reveals,  then 
we  labor  and  plough  without  hope  of  a  harvest,  and  with  no 
prospect  of  accomplishing  any  decisive  results.  But  we  have  not 
so  learned  the  gospel." — Pp.  30,  31. 

Can  it  be  that  Dr.  Berg  comprehends  this  argument  and 
is  sincere  in  it  ?  Tlie  principle  on  which  he  proceeds  in  it 
is,  that  nnless  it  is  God's  purpose  to  make  the  means  that 
are  employed  for  the  conversion  of  men  immediately  and 
absolutely  eflScacious  to  all  with  whom  they  are  used,  there 
is  no  inducement  to  employ  them  1  Reject  that  principle 
and  his  argument  fails.  And  yet  neither  Dr.  Berg  nor  any 
other  Antimillenarian  who  makes  any  effort  to  spread  the 
gospel,  acts  on  it  He  does  not  expect  that  all  whom  he 
addresses  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  are  to  be  converted ; 
nor  that  one  in  ten  of  them  are.  He  does  not  expect  that 
all  those  to  whom  missionaries  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  in  heathen  lands  are  to  be  converted,  nor  one  in  a 
hundred  of  them.  Why  then  does  he  offer  the  objection, 
knowing,  as  he  must,  that  if  legitimate  it  is  as  applicable  to 
himself  and  his  party  as  it  is  to  those  whom  he  opposes  ;  and 
that  he  continually  contradicts  it  in  his  labors  as  a  minister  I 
Why  does  he  offer  it,  knowing  aa  h^  mw&l^M  W  ^^^"c  ^;ds^& 
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a  glance  at  the  gospel — that  it  is  in  open  contradiction  to 
Christ^  injunctions!  He  forewarned  his  apostles,  that 
instead  of  meeting  universal  success  in  their  work,  they 
were  to  go  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves,  and  be  rejected, 
opposed,  persecuted,  and  put  to  death  ;  that  only  one  out  of 
the  several  classes  of  their  hearers  would  believe ;  that 
instead  of  the  unobstructed  triumph  of  the  truth,  and  tho 
general  conversion  of  the  nations,  the  church  itself  was  to 
apostatize  to  superstition  and  idol  worship ;  and  the  faithful 
witnesses  of  the  word  compelled  for  ages  to  bury  themselves 
in  seclusion  to  escape  the  sword  of  antichrist ;  and  that  that 
war  was  to  continue  till  his  second  coming.  Yet  the  know- 
ledge that  they  were  to  be  but  partially  successful  did  not 
release  them  from  the  obligation,  nor  deprive  them  of  ade- 
quate motives  to  obey  the  command  to  preach  the  gospel 
Pajil  preached,  though  he  knew  that  the  word  would  be  a 
savor  of  death  to  many  who  heard  it;  and  all  his  successors 
have,  down  to  the  present  age,  and  will  continue  to  till 
Christ  comes. 

His  charge  is  confuted  also  by  the  interest  and  activity 
Millenarians  exhibit  in  missions.  It  is  w^U  known  that  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  they  take  at  least  as  earn- 
est a  part  in  the  advocacy  and  support  of  missions,  propor- 
tionably  to  their  numbers,  as  their  opponents,  and  a  still 
larger  share  in  the  missions  themselves ; — a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  laborers  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Pacific  isles  being  sincere  and  joyous  believers  in  the 
premillennial  coming  and  the  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth. 
Dr.  Berg's  objection  is  no  expression  of  the  effect  of  the 
doctrine  on  Millenarians.  It  is  only  an  utterance  of  what  he 
imagines  its  influence  would  be  on  himself;  and  is  equivalent 
to  an  avowal,  that  if  he  did  not  believe  his  efforts  to  spread 
the  gospel  are  to  be  attended  with  instant  and  absolute  success 
in  the  conversion  of  those  to  whom  it  is  communicated,  no 
matter  how  imperative  the  commands  of  Christ  are,  he 
.  would  nev^er  lift  a  finger  to  make  known  its  glad  tidings  to 
the  perishing ! 

Instead  of  assuming  an  attitude  so  irreconcilable  with  the 
humbleness,  submission,  and  faith  that  become  a  believer, 
would  it  not  be  weW  iot  T>\\^^x^  \.o  \^^<5^<».t  whether  (Jod 
may  not  have  olVieT  desvgA^  va.  T^c^\i\Ti^V\^ \^^^  \s^  Wa^ 
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known  the  goepel  to  the  nations,  beside  their  conversion ; 
and  designs   that   leave  the  obligation  of  the  church   to 
obey  his  command  unimpaired  ?    The  question,  what  is  it 
wisest  for  Gk)d  to  jdo,  is  very  different  from  tlie  question, 
what  is  it  the  dntv  of  men  to  do  ?    It  does  not  follow  from 
the  fact  that  God  does  not  design  to  make  the  gospel  effi- 
cacious to  all  to  whom  it  is  made  known,  that  it  is  not  man's 
duty  to  make  it  known  to  all.     It  is  a  fact,  that  Ood  has  for 
ages  allowed  a  vast  share  of  the  human  family  to  whom  the 
work  of  redemption  has  been  revealed,  to  reject  it ;  and  a 
still  greater  share  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  method  of  res- 
toration he  has  provided  from  sin  and  its  curse.    After  the 
fall,  though  the  mediation  of  Christ  was  made  known  to  the 
first  pair  and  their  posterity,  and  sacrifices  instituted  to 
typify  him  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  whole  race  sank  to 
such  utter  alienation  from  God,  that  he  swept  them,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  family,  to  destruction  by  a  flood. 
Two  or  three  centuries  after  that  catastrophe,  the  whole 
race  then  dispersed  over  the  earth,  apostatized  to  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods,  and  a  large  share  of  their  posterity  have 
continued  idolaters  to  the  present  time.     Even  the  Israel- 
ites, to  whom  he  revealed  himself  anew,  and  unfolded  far 
more  fully  the  work  of  redemption,  revolted  to  idolatry, 
and  were,  in  punishment  of. their  apostasy,  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  have  remained  in  exile,  and  in  a  great  measure 
in   the  darkness  of  paganism   for  twenty-iivo    centuries. 
When  the  Redeemer  having  come  and  accomplished  the 
expiation  of  sin,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  his 
blooil  were  proclaimed  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  that 
generation,  a  large  part  of  those  who  heard  the  summons  to 
repentance  and  faith  disregarded  it,  and  perished,  as  have 
their  successors  in  every  subsequent  age.    The  church  itself 
also,  like  the  Israelites,  soon  revolted  from  Christ,  to  trust  in 
idols  and  creatures  as  their  saviours,  and  for  ten  or  twelve 
centuries,  only  here  and  there  a  small  group  of  individuals 
or  families  offered  a  true  worship  to  God.    Since  the  repro- 
mulgation  of  the  gospel  at  the  Reformation,  and  recreation 
of  a  numerous  church  of  evangelical  believers,  it  has  again 
apostatized  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  gospel  is  at  this  moment 
neglected  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
made  known,  and  by  multitudes  iBUltQT\^  t^^^^V^^  i^  ^\£k»t^ 
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human  fable.  And  it  is  foreshown  that  they  are  to  continne 
thus  to  neglect  and  reject  it  till  Christ's  second  coming. 

God  has  thus  left  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  remain 
unconverted  and  perish,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  of 
his  mercy  he  has  communicated  to  tliem,  and  the  mighty 
influence  of  his  providence,  his  word,  and  his  Spirit,  he  has 
employed  to  impress,  restrain,  and  subdue  them.  There 
must  therefore  be  reasons  for  it  of  infinite  moment  What 
can  they  be  ?  We  see  that  a  vast  and  awful  demonstration 
has  taken  place  of  three  great  tiniths,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  essential  to  men  and  to  the  universe,  in  order  to  a  just 
understanding  of  the  power,  the  grace,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  work  of  redemption.  First,  that  mankind  are  hope- 
lessly alienated  from  God,  and  need  such  a  salvation  as  he 
gives.  Secondly,  that  no  mere  instrumental  means  have 
any  efficiency  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  faith,  and  love. 
And  thirdly,  that  notwithstanding  the  boundless  demonstra- 
tion of  those  truths,  men  and  the  ministry  of  the  church 
itself  are  prone  to  take  the  work  of  redemption  into  their 
own  hands,  And  arrogate  to  themselves  the  credit  of  saving 
those  who  they  suppose  are  converted  through  their  instru- 
mentality. All  the  false  religions  that  have  prevailed  in 
the  world  have  been  schemes  of  redemption  that  men  have 
devised,  and  substituted  instead  of  God's ;  and  all  the  apos- 
tasies of  the  Christian  church  have  been  rejections  in  some 
form  of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  and  substitutions  of  other 
saviours  and  modes  of  redemption  in  their  place. 

Now,  should  Dr.  Berg  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
fact  that  God  exercises  this  sovereign  dispensation,  is  a 
proof  that  these  demonstrations  that  take  place  under  it  are 
indispensably  necessary,  in  order  that  he  may  carry  on  the 
work  of  redemption  compatibly  with  his  glory  and  the  well- 
being  of  his  unfallen  kingdom ;  may  it  not  be  well  for  him 
to  reflect,  whether  a  like  necessity  may  not  exist  of  the 
demonstration  of  those  awful  truths  at  the  commencement 
of  the  milleimium,  when  salvation  is  to  be  extended  from 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  confined,  to 
the  whole  living  race  ?  And  may  it  not  be  among  the  rea- 
sons that  Christ  should  come  in  person,  in  power,  and  great 
gloiy,  and  by  diBpetv^vg  m  «^  \w%<i  deg;ree  with  human 
insfrnmentalities,  and  de&UoY\ti^^^  ^^^^s2dlt\&>:\^ 
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his  own  avenging  fires ;  dashing  Satan  to  the  abyss ;  and 
striking  unbelief  and  doubt  from  the  hearts  of  all  by  the 
immediate  revelation  of  himself  to  them,  and  exertion  of 
acts  of  judgment  and  grace  in  their  presence ;  cut  off  all 
pretence  that  men  are  the  authors  or  instruments  of  the 
redemption  he  bestows,  and  hush  the  lofty  boasts  and  pride 
of  men  into  eternal  silence.  Should  Dr.  Berg  reach  this 
natural  and  obvious  conclusion  ;  should  he  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  fact,  that  one  reason  that  God  does  not  now 
generally  connect  the  gift  of  salvation  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  is  the  almost  unconquerable  disposition  of 
men  to  arrogate  to  tliemselves  the  glory  that  is  due  to  him  ; 
and  that  one  reason  that  Christ  is  to  come  in  person  to 
redeem  the  race  from  its  ruin  by  his  own  immediate  power 
and  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  independently  in  a  great 
measure  of  human  instrumentality,  is,  that  it  is  essential  to 
his  glory  that  he  should  confute  the  arrogations  and  con- 
found the  empty  pride  of  just  such  ministers  of  the  church 
as  Dr.  Berg  himself  is,  who  maintain  that  the  world  is  to 
he  saved  only  through  the  agencies  of  the  church,  and 
claim  that  God  is  pledged  to  give  efficacy  to  the  means 
which  they  employ  for  that  purpose  ; — ^possibly  his  clamors 
may  sink  into  silence  ;  his  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  coming  and  reign  die  away  ;  the  voice  of  the 
divine  word  «which  so  clearly  proclaims  it,  may  attract  and 
gain  his  ear ;  and  he  may  at  length  rise  to  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, that  it  is  in  that  manner  so  essential  to  his  own  vin- 
dication and  the  well-being  of  the  world,  that  the  Saviour  is  to 
take  to  himself  his  great  power  and  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

y.  He  resorts  to  gross  misconstructions  of  passages  to 
support  his  views.    We  can  refer  to  only  a  few. 

1.  Thus,  ho  represents  that  the  error  into  which  the 
Iliessalonians  had  fallen  in  respect  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
was  a  belief  tliat  it  was  nigh ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  The 
false  doctrine  from  which  Paul  endeavored  to  withdraw 
them,  was,  that  the  day  of  die  Lord  had  already  arrived. 
**Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  in  respect  to  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  unto 
him,  that  ye  be  not  quickly  shaken  from  your  mind  nor 
troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as 
from  us,  as  that  tiie  day  of  Christ,  ifirrtxiv,  has  come. 
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Let  Tin  man  ik-ceive  yoiihy  any  means;  for  it  can  not  come, 
except  tlioii!  liave  d^ine  an  apostnsy  first,  and  the  man  of 
sill  liavc  tieeii  revciilci."  It  was  thus  the  pereuasion  tlmt 
the  (lay  nt"  C!lri^t  iiad  already  conic,  and  agitation  and  grief 
jiroljaKIy  in  ivi^anl  to  their  friends  who  had  died, — nnder 
tile  aii]iri'lio!isii>ii,  IVoiu  there  being  no  signs  at  their  graTes 
•  •i  llieir  rcsiirifcti'iii,  that  they  had  perished, — from  which 
lie  enih'avureii  to  ri'tall  them.  The  declamation  with  which 
Dr.  ISeri:  till-;  a  lung  sencs  of  pages,  is  accordingly  llirown 
away.  Tlio  [imjilieey,  moreover,  directly  and  hopelessly 
cinifiites  hi;;  tlumy  that  Christ's  atlvent  is  not  to  take  place 
till  at'tcf  the  miileiuiinm  lias  jiassed,  and  the  work  of  re- 
lioiiiprion  reacln"!  its  cliwe :  as  the  apostle  expressly  teaches 
t!uit(lica;msm'^y  wlileliwai  to  precede  Christ's  coming,  was 
to  C'liiiiiiue  til!  the  man  of  sin  sliould  arise, — (for  the  false 
]nop!iet  wo  are  taught,  liev.  xix.  20,  is  to  perish  with  hiin;) 
and  that  the  man  "I"  ^jn  irt  to  continue  till  he  is  destniyed  by 
llio  briglitiie-^s  lit' Christ's  appearing  and  consumed  by  the 
llariiiiig  breath  that  is  to  proceed  from  his  mouth.  No 
ll]iiiij.and  _vc:ir;i  therefurc  are  to  intervene  between  the  period 
2  of  the  man  of  sin:  am!  iLe 
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showing  himself,  that  he  is  God ;  whose  coming  or  presence 
is  according  to  the  working  of  Satan  in  all  power,  and  signs, 
and  wonders  of  falsehood,  and  in  all  deceit  of  anrighteons- 
ness  toward  them  that  are  being  destroyed,  because  thej 
received  not  the  love  of  the  tmith  that  they  might  be  saved ; 
and  for  tliat,  God  shall  send  them  an  energy  of  deceit,  so 
that  they  shall  believe  the  lie,  that  they  all  may  be  con- 
demned, who  believe  not  the  truth,  but  are  pleased  with 
unrighteousness.  Such  is  Dr.  Berg's  beau-ideal  of  the 
millennium,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  which  he  is  apprehen- 
sive would  be  wholly  eclipsed  and  extinguished  by  the 
personal  presence  and  reign  of  the  Son  of  God  I  Did  infa- 
tuation ever  plunge  into  a  deeper  abyss  of  error  and  ex- 
travagance I  But  no  constructions  are  too  arbitrary  or 
revolting  to  be  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Berg,  when  necessary  to 
shield  his  theories  from  confutation,  and  give  them  a  color 
of  authority  from  the  divine  word. 

As  he  holds  that  the  Man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  is 
to  subsist  and  flourish  through  the  millennium,  so  his  con- 
struction of  the  prediction,  Isaiah  ii.  2,  3,  implies  that  the 
church  is,  during  that  period,  to  be  nationalized,  or  made 
the  state  church  by  the  Man  of  sin  and  all  other  civil  rulers, 
and  is  to  be  to  them  in  that  relation,  what  Babylon  the 
great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  is  to  be  to  the  wild  beast  from 
the  abyss  in  the  last  stage  of  her  career,  when  she  is  to  be 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  is  to  intoxicate  tlie 
nations  with  the  cup  of  her  profligacy. 

^^  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  and  all  nations  shall 
flow  unto  it.  In  the  symbolic  language  of  prophecy,  ^  a  moun- 
tain' denotes  a  state,  or  kingdom.  The  mountain  of  Moab,  is  the 
kingdom  of  Moab.  The  mountain  of  Samaria,  is  the  state  or 
kingdom  of  Samaria.  *The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  is  there- 
fore the  kingdom  of  the  Lord's  house.'  The  Lord's  house,  or  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  is  commonly  used  in  the  prophetic  language 
of  the  Bible,  and  even  in  that  diction  which  is  not  prophetic,  as 
symbolising  the  church  of  God.  So  Paul  giving  directions  to 
'Hmothy  says, '  That  thou  may  est  know  how  to  behave  thyself  in 
the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God.'  And 
again  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  Ma 
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over  his  own  house,  whose  house  are  we.  ^  The  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house'  is  therefore  the  kingdom  of  the  church  of  Christ 
on  the  earth  ....  Now  the  prophet  declares  the  divine  decree 
that  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  its  spiritual  supremacy,  shall  be 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  or  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  shall  be  exalted  above*  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall 
flow  unto  it.  This  evidently  portrays  the  triumph  of  those 
principles  of  righteousness  which  Jesus  Christ  has  proclaimed, 
and  which  shall  be  established  in  the  earth.  The  doctrines  of 
eternal  truth  and  righteousness,  of  peace  and  love  and  good 
will  to  men,  shall  be  exalted  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountains, 
controlling  the  conduct  and  administration  of  political  govern- 
ments."—Pp.  115,  116. 

In  the  first  place,  his  construction  of  the  term  mountain  in 
the  passage  is  wholly  unauthorized  and  subversive  of  the 
prediction.  He  treats  the  prophecy  as  though  it  were  symbo- 
lic like  the  visions  of  Daniel  and  John,  and  makes  the  objects 
and  agents  in  it  merely  representative  of  others  of  an  analo- 
gous nature.  But  that  is  to  misconceive  it,  and  convert  it 
into  a  complication  of  self-contradictions.  If  the  house  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains  represents  the  church,  and  the  church, 
as  Dr.  B.  holds,  comprises  all  the  rulers  and  nations  of  the 
earth,  what  can  be  meant  by  the  many  people  saying,  Let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob  ?  If  they  are  all  already  members  of  that  church, 
what  is  signified  by  their  going  to  it,  as  though  it  were  a 
place  at  a  distance,  which  they  had  never  yet  visited  ?  What 
is  the  distinction  between  the  mountain  and  the  house  that 
is  established  on  it?  Is '' the  kingdom  of  the  church '^  a 
political  organization,  and  a  different  body  from  the  church 
itself?  If  the  ^*  kingdom  of  the  church  "  is  a  political  organi- 
zation sustaining  the  church,  what  is  meant  by  the  establish- 
ment of  that  political  organization  in  the  top  of  the  other 
political  kingdoms  or  organizations  of  the  world  ?  Into  what 
more  inextricable  confusion  could  Dr.  Berg  have  fallen  ? 
But  the  propliecy  is  not  symbolic.  It  is  a  language  pro- 
phecy, and  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  philology. 
Dr.  Berg  mistakes  its  nature  as  grossly  as  he  would  mistake 
die  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  if  he  were  to  treat  that  as 
uDsymbolic,  and  to  be  interpreted  by  the  mere  laws  of 
grammar. 
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In  the  next  place,  "  a  monntain  "  does  not  "  denote  a  state 
or  kingdom,"  *'in  the  symbolic  language  of  prophecy." 
There  is  no  "  symbolic  language  of  prophecy."  Symbols, 
are  agents,  objects,  acts,  effects,  not  words  by  which  they  are 
named,  or  expressions  by  which  they  are  described.  Nor 
do  mountains,  when  used  as  symbols,  denote  states  or 
kingdoms.  Tlie  only  instances  in  which  they  are  used  as 
symbols  are  Rev.  vi.  13,  xvi.  20,  and  xvii.  9,  and  in  those 
cases  they  denote  the  combination  of  rulers  who  exercise  the 
government  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  not  the  state  itself ;  as  a 
mountain  is  a  part  of  the  earth  that  is  largely  elevated  above 
the  lower  portions  that  surround  it.  In  Rev.  xvii.  9,  the  seven 
mountains  are  interpreted  as  symbolizing,  like  the  seven 
heads  of  the  beast,  the  seven  series  of  magistrates  or  rulers 
who  had  swayed  and  were  to  sway  the  Roman  empire.  In 
the  unsymbolic  prophecies,  the  term  mountain  not  only  is  not 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  but  there 
is  not  an  instance  in  which  it  can  be  shown  to  have  that 
meaning.  Dr.  Berg  attempts  to  verify  his  construction  by 
alleging  that  ^^  the  mountain  of  Moab  is  the  kingdom  of 
Moab."  Awkwardly  for  him,  however,  no  such  expression 
occurs  either  in  the  prophetic  or  the  unprophetic  Scriptures. 
Nor  is  ^*  the  mountain  of  Samaria"  used  with  that  meaning. 
It  occurs  but  thrice  and  in  each  instance  in  its  literal  sense 
to  denote  the  mountain  or  hill  on  which  Samaria  was  situ- 
ated, 1  Kings  xvi.  24.  Tims,  Amos  iii.  9,  it  is  used  in  a 
summons  to  the  princes  of  Ashdod  and  Egypt  "  to  assemble 
themselves  upon  the  mountains  of  Samaria,to  behold  the  great 
tumults  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  the  oppression  in  the  midst 
thereof."  That  is,  thev  were  summoned  to  ascend  Mount 
Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  and  look  down  from  their  heights 
on  the  city  beneath;  observe  the  tumults  with  which  it  was 
agitated,  and  the  crimes  of  which  its  rulers  and  people  were 
guilty,  in  order  to  he  incited  to  interpose  and  punish  them. 
So  also  Amos  iv.  1,  "  Hear  tliis  word  ye  kine  [cows]  of 
Bashan  that  are  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  who  oppress 
the  poor,  who  crush  the  needy,  who  say  to  their  masters, 
Bring  and  let  us  drink."  They  who  are  here  addressed 
are  human  beings,  and  the  rich  and  powerful  matrons  of  Sa- 
maria, manifestly  from  their  being  described  as  oppressing 
the  poor  and  crushing  the  needy.    Th^y  wc^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

vou  xnr. — no,  iv.  40 
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of  Bashan  "  to  denote  their  unwomanly  tastes  and  manners 
— the  cattle  of  tliat  district  being  distinguished  for  fierce- 
ness. They  are  said  to  be  in  ^  the  mountain  of  Samaria" 
simply  to  denote  that  they  were  residents  in  the  capital 
It  were  absnrd  to  exhibit  kine  as  in  the  government  of  a 
kingdom  instead  of  its  territory ;  or  women  as  oppressing 
and  crushing  the  poor  and  needy  of  a  government,  instead 
of  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  territory  of  a  government 
Oovernments  are  not  the  subjects  of  oppression,  but  the 
people  that  live  within  their  jurisdictions.  In  Amos  vL  1, 
^'  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  that  rest  secure 
on  the  mountain  of  Samaria;''  the  mountain  of  Samaria  is 
used  as  the  capital  of  Ephraim  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Zion 
is  as  the  capital  of  Judah.  The  construction  Dr.  Berg  places 
on  the  term  is  thus  wholly  mistaken. 

It  is  as  antichristian  also  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  philo- 
logy. For  if  the  Lord's  house  denotes  the  church,  the 
mounUiIn  on  which  it  is  to  be  established  a  political  govern- 
ment or  state,  and  the  mountains  on  which  that  m'>untain 
stands,  a  group  of  other  political  governments,  what  can 
that  establishment  of  the  church  be,  but  its  nationalization 
by  the  civil  states  of  the  world  ?  But  that  is  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  the  legal  establishment  of  Christianity  by  a 
state  involves  an  arrogation  of  authority  over  it,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
profess  it,  and  offer  the  worship  it  enjoins,  must  be  derived 
from  the  state,  and  may  be  denied  him,  if  the  state  pleases. 
But  that  is  to  arrogate  supreme  authority  over  God's  sub- 
jects in  their  immediate  relations  to  him  and  over  his  laws, 
and  claim  the  power  of  abrogating  his  appointments  and 
releasing  his  creatures  from  their  allegiance  to  him — the  very 
crime  which  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  have 
committed  in  legalizing  the  Catholic  and  other  churches, 
and  persecuting  those  who  refused  submission  to  their 
usurped  authority  ;  and  the  crime  also  the  Man  of  sin  and 
Son  of  perdition  is  to  commit,  when  he  exalts  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  and  that  is  worshipped,  and  claims  the 
homage  that  is  due  only  to  the  Most  High.  Stich  is  the 
climax  in  which  Dr.  Berg's  expositions  issue.  Whether  he 
interprets  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Paul,  or  John,  he  makes  a  usurp- 
ing political  stale,  a  ik&\.\0Ti2\\i.^^  «xA  N!ci^T^{<»:Q  an  apostate 
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chnrch,  and  the  Man  of  sin,  the  dominant  powers  in  the  mil- 
lennium, in  mncb  the  same  shape  as  they  arc  in  the  period 
that  precedes  the  thousand  years. 

8.  He  holds  that  the  contest  in  which  the  witnesses  are  to 
be  slain,  is  to  be  a  contest  for  political  and  religious  liberiy^ 
rather  than  for  the  truths  of  the  word : 

^^  We  have  heretofore,  been  disposed  to  regard  the  true  wit- 
nesses as  the  type  of  a  competent  number  of  £euthful  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  standing  ministry  of  the  true  church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  composed  of  believers  of  all  Christian  denominations. 
This  view,  however,  admits  of  more  accurate  development. 
That  this  idea  is  conUdned  in  the  symbol  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
it  is  probably  in  the  fact  that  Christ's  true  ministers  are  the  advo- 
eatee  of  civil  and  rdigioue  liberty  that  the  pith  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  difficult  passage  is  to  be  found,  The  slaying 
of  the  witnesses  is  then  symbolic  of  the  overthrow  of  civil  and 
refigioufl  liberty  accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  the  slaughter  of  its 
defenders.  This  view  accords  with  the  descriptive  details  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  Revelation  xL  5-6.** — ^P.  97. 

Into  what  greater  error  could  he  fall  ?  The  witnesses  of 
Gk)d  are  everywhere  defined  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
witnesses  of  the  v)ard  of  God  and  of  Jesus,  Rev.  xx.  4,  and 
represented  as  slain  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  that  is, 
because  of  tlieir  proclaiming  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  his  salvation.  Rev.  vi.  9.  And 
diey  are  exhibited  in  the  passage  in  which  their  martyrdom 
is  foreshown,  as  prophesying  and  uttering  a  testimony  for 
Ood.  Christ,  moreover,  expressly  enjoined  his  disciples  to 
submit — ^in  the  mere  sphere  of  politics  or  civil  liberty — ^to 
the  rulers  nnder  whom  they  happened  to  be  placed ;  and 
forewarned  them  that  if,  as  his  followers,  they  took  the 
sword  to  defend  themselves,  they  would  perish  by  the  sword. 
And  Paul  taught  that  even  those  who  were  in  bondage 
should  remain  content  in  that  condition,  unless  freedom 
were  offered  them,  and  serve  their  masters  with  cheerfulness 
and  fidelity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contest  for  civil  and 
religioua  liberty,  is  not  necessarily  a  contest  at  all  for  the 
word  of  Ood,  but  simply  for  exemption  from  compulsion  by 
the  state  in  reference  to  religion ;  whether  it  be  compulsion 
to  profess  the  Ohristian  religion  in  ita  ^lunty  %xA  Q\MRic^^^^& 
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rites,  or  to  reject  it,  and  profees  a  false  sjstem  like  that  of 
Eomanism,  or  Judaism,  MabomiDedanisin,  or  Paganism. 
Accordingly  wherever  perfect  civil  and  religions  liberty  is 
enjoyed,  as  in  this  country  and  the  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Atheist,  the  Pantheist,  the  Deist,  the  Pagan,  the  Ma- 
hommedan,  the  Catholic,  and  every  other  false  sect  have  as 
perfect  liberty  to  cherish,  profess,  and  propagate  their  seve- 
ral doctrines  as  the  pure  believers  in  .the  word  of  God.  If 
the  present  contest,  for  example,  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  Italy  proves  successful,  the  effect  will  be  that  all 
legal  restraints  will  be  removed  from  infidelity  and  atheism 
as  absolutely  as  from  the  belief  and  profession  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  and  the  pure  worship  of  God. 

Dr.  Berg's  construction  thus  implies  that  the  witnesses, 
though  ministers  of  the  gospel,  .are  to  act  in  the  mere  sphere 
of  politicians,  from  which  they  are  expressly  prohibited  by 
Christ,  and  thence  that  their  martyrdom  is  to  result  from 
their  stepping  out  of  their  office  and  violating  the  divine 
word,  instead  of  proclaiming  it  I  Their  resurrection  and 
assumption  to  heaven  would  accordingly  be  a  divine  sanc- 
tion and  reward  of  rebellion  instead  of  obedience  I  What 
a  delightful  harmony  subsists  between  this  representation 
that  his  witnesses,  in  their  conflict  with  Antichrist,  testify 
and  die  merely  as  political  prophets,  and  receive  their 
crowns  as  martyrs  solely  for  their  labors  in  that  relation ; 
and  the  doctrine  for  which  Dr.  Berg  so  strenuously  contends, 
that  Christ's  is  not  in  any  sense  a  political  or  worldly 
kingdom  I 

4.  He  runs  into  equal  contradictions  and  absurdities  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  resurrection  foreshown.  Rev.  xx.  4-16. 

"  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  eouh  of  the  martyrs, 
who  live  and  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  and  whose 
revival  from  tlie  dead  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  resurrection  ?  At 
this  very  point  those  who  contend  for  the  literal  rendering  are 
most  flagrantly  recreant  to  their  principles.  They  invariably 
represent  this  resurrection  as  though  it  were  a  resurrection  of  the 
bodies  of  the  saints,  but  that  word  body  is  not  in  the  record. 
Read  and  you  will  find  it  is  a  resurrection  of  souls.  And  (I  saw) 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus. 
....  It  is  therefoTe  a  resurrection  of  sauis^  and  the  very  Ian- 
guage  implies  its  sijxaboWc  ^^t^cXat.    I^UirQSL>|  Sx  ^M&xiAt  be  re- 
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• 

oeived  without  violence  to  the  entire  analogy  of  Scriptnre ;  for 
the  reeurreeiian  of  a  soul  teould  imply  that  the  soul  had  been 
aeleip  or  dead  in  the  period  preeeding  its  revival  This  we 
know  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.^* — ^Pp.  139,  140. 

And  he  maintains  that  the  meaning  of  the  vision  is  that 
God  will  ^^  in  the  millenniam  raise  up  men  animated  with 
the  soals  of  the  martyrs,"  p.  146. 

Bat  in  the  first  place,  he  is  wholly  in  error  in  affirming 
that  the  resnrrection  depicted  in  the  vision,  is  a  mere  reeniv 
rection  of  soak,  not  of  bodies.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
term  souls  is  used  to  denote  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the  • 
dead,  it  presents  no  ground  for  that  construction.  It  will 
only  indicate,  what  doubtless  was  the  fact,  that  the  prophet 
saw  the  souls  in  their  disembodied  state,  immediately  before 
their  reunion  with  their  risen  bodies ;  and  accordingly  wit- 
nessed their  resurrection  or  the  change  that  took  place  at 
that  moment  We  have  but  to  arrange  the  narrative  in  the 
order  the  events  naturally  occurred,  and  this  will  be  obvious. 
^  And  (I  saw)  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the 
witness  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  Gk)d,  and  who  had  not 
worshipped  the  beast  nor  its  image,  neither  had  received  its 
mark  upon  their  foreheads  or  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived ; 
and  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  on  them,  and  judgment 
was  given  to  them,  and  they  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years."  It  is  thus  entirely  consistent  with  the  narrative  to 
suppose  that  the  apostle  first  saw  the  souls  in  their  disem- 
bodied state;  then  witnessed  their  reunion  to  their  bodies 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  latter  from  the  grave :  next,  be- 
held the  thrones,  and  lastly^  saw  the  risen  and  glorified 
saints  seated  on  them,  invested  with  judicial  authority  and 
reigning  with  Christ 

On  the  43npposition,  however,  that  the  spectacle  which  the 
apodtle  witnessed,  was  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  the  saints,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  his  denominating 
them  souls,  and  affirming  that  they  lived  and  reigned ;  inas- 
much as  the  soul,  by  its  reunion  to  the  body,  without  which 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  life  could  not  take  place, 
shares  in  the  resurrection  as  truly  as  the  body  itself  does. 
It  is  a  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  in  respect  to  the  resurcefi.tvc^\N.^ 
to  denominate  the  whole  being  by  a  i^atl  oi  \1.   Tsx\»»^^V^^ 
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the  sleep  of  death  is  predicated  exclusively  of  the  bodj,  it 
yet  is  said  that  ''  those  that  sleep  in  Jestis  will  Ood  bring 
with  him;^^  where  by  the  sleepers  is  meant  the  souls 
of  tliose  whose  hodiss  sleep  in  Jesns ;  and  they  again  are 
described  as  ^^  the  dead  in  Christ,''  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
they  the  sleepers  in  Jesas,  shall  not  follow  the  living  in  their 
change,  but  precede  them,  1  Thess.  iv.  14-16.  The  terms 
^^  they  that  sleep  in  Jesns,"  thns  denote  in  one  case  their 
spirits  that  are  to  come  with  Christ  from  the  skies,  in  an- 
other their  bodies,  and  in  a  third,  both,  as  they  will  be 
restored  to  each  other  by  the  reorganization  and  revivifica- 
tion of  the  body.   . 

Tiie  event  of  which  the  martyrs  and  others  were  the  sub- 
jects, is  defined,  moreover,  as  a  resurrection  from  death,  by 
the  terms  themselves,  ^'  the  resurrection  the  first,"  which  are 
given  as  the  description  of  the  event ;  by  their  discrimina- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  affirmation  that 
they  lived.  As  it  was  a  return  from  bodily  death  to  life,  it 
must  have  been  a  corporeal  resurrection.  Dr.  Berg  is  thns 
wholly  mistaken  in  asserting  that  souls  alone  were  beheld 
in  the  vision,  and  that  they  alone  were  the  subjects  of  the 
event  denominated  ^'  the  resurrection." 

In  the  next  place,  his  construction  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  nature  of  tlio  soul,  and  involves  him  in  inextricable  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities. 

The  supposition  that  mere  sonis  were  subjects  of  a  resur- 
rection, or  return  to  life,  would.  Dr.  Berg  admits,  imply 
that  they  had  been  dead  in  the  period  that  preceded  their 
revival.  But  that,  he  grants,  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  By  his  own  showing,  therefore, 
it  confutes  his  construction  of  the  vision.  For  there  is  no 
other  change  predicated  of  the  souls,  but  that  they  lived, 
and  were  the  subjects  of  what  is  declared  to  be  ^^  the  resur- 
rection tlie  first"  .  If  they  did  not  undergo  a  reenrrection 
from  death,  they  did  not  undergo  any  change  in  their  state, 
and  notliing  was  seen  by  the  apostle  that  could  be  predi- 
cated of  them  as  in  any  sense  a  return  to  life.  If,  moreover, 
as  Dr.  Berg's  interpretation  implies,  they  were  mere  dead 
souls,  and  the  change  tlirough  which  they  passed  in  the 
vision,  was  a  mere  return  to  consciousness  and  activity  as 
i         souls,  then,  if  tliey  ar^  ^jujJwAa  ol  %A\iN&  Va.  ^^Mfi^  '^cald^  the 
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sonls  whom  they  represent  mnst  also  be  disembodied  soals 
and  soals  that  are  dead ;  and  the  change  which  their  retnm 
to  life  as  mere  souls  symbolizes,  mnst  likewise  be  a  mere 
retnm  of  the  dead  sonls  which  they  represent  to  a  conscions 
life  as  sonls.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  symbols  and  against 
the  assumptions  on  which  Dr.  Berg  proceeds,  that  mere 
souls  should  symbolize  men  in  their  whole  nature — soul  and 
body.  But  that  again,  as  Dr.  Berg  admits,  is  both  against 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  clear  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Tlie  souls  cannot  possibly  therefore  represent,  as  he 
imagines,  ^^  men  "  in  the  material  life,  '^  that  are  animated 
with  the  souls  of  the  martyrs."  His  construction  accord- 
ingly is  again  overthrown.  And  finally,  the  supposition  that 
men  are,  during  the  millenninm,  to  be  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  martyrs,  implies  that  they  are  to  exhibit  the 
same  fidelity  and  courage  in  proclaiming  the  truth ;  and 
that  implies  that  they  are  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  rulers 
who  usurp  supreme  authority  over  religion  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  have 
usorped  it,  and  that  they  are  to  be  assailed  by  similar  per- 
secution, and  put  in  the  same  manner  to  death.  And  that 
again  implies  that  antichrist  is  to  be  in  the  supi-emacy  as 
absolutely  during  the  millennium  as  he  is  at  the  present  time, 
and  is  then  to  drench  the  earth  as  largely  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  as  he  has  in  the  ages  of  his  past  career ! 

Such  is  the  picture  Dr.  Berg  dmws  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  condition  of  the  race  during  the  thousand  years  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  saints.  In  his  eagerness  to  expunge  from  it  the 
coming  reign  of  Christ,  ho  turns  each  of  the  great  predictions 
of  his  advent  and  sway  into  a  prophecy  of  the  continuance 
of  tlie  powers  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast,  the  man  of  sin, 
and  Babylon  the  great,  during  the  millennial  age,  and  the  un- 
mitigated persecution  and  slaughter  of  the  true  worshippers 
throughout  that  period ;  and  this  out  of  a  horror  of  a  worldly 
kingdom,  and  love  of  one  that  is  purely  spiritual ! 

We  might  point  out  many  other  errors  in  Dr.  Berg's 
volume,  but  we  are  weary  of  the  task,  and  these  sufficiently 
sliow  his  disqualification  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects 
he  affects  to  treat  so  confidently,  and  the  quackery  and 
senselessness  of  his  tirades  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
coming  and  reign.    We  cannot  snppoee  that  eveiv  «si\\\CL\VW 
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narians  generally  can  regard  bim  as  a  friend  to  their  cause. 
Were  it  his  aim,  he  could  scarcely  take  a  course  better 
adapted  to  disgrace  iL  The  more  he  writes,  the  more  he 
will  obstruct  and  disgust  his  own  party.  With  all  their 
difficulties  on  the  subject,  tbe  enlightened  and  considerate 
among  them,  are  not  yet  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid 
of  Christ's  personal  reign,  to  give  up  their  expectation  of  a 
reign  of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  accept  in  its  place 
Dr.  Berg's  beau-ideal  of  a  ransomed  world — ^a  millennium 
in  which  Antichrist  is  still  to  have  the  supreme  sway ;  the 
church  derive  her  creed,  her  worship,  and  her  authority 
from  the  state ;  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  be  persecuted ;  and 
the  Man  of  sin  and  Son  of  perdition  sit  in  the  temple  of  God, 
and  claim  the  attributes,  and  prerogatives,  and  worship  of 
the  Almighty  I 

Non  tali  anxilio,  neo  defenBoribas  istas 
Tempos  egit ; 

We  want  no  such  advocates,  they  will  exclaim  I  We  want 
no  such  partisans.  That  is  the  millennium  of  Antichrist! 
That  is  the  very  trium|)h  which  Satim  is  endeavoring  to 
gain! 


Art.  IV. — Has  the  Divine  AuTHORmr  of  the  Bible  been 

ESTABLISHED  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  THE  FaCTS  OF   SciENCE  OB  THE 

Opinions  of  Men  relative  to  Moral  Truth? 

BY   RBV.   HIRAM    CARLETON. 

Inquiiues  and  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Foundation  of 
Faith  in  the  Word  of  God.    By  Eev.  Albert  Barnes. 

^'  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the 
end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Barnes  considers  the  positions  which  he 
attempted  to  defend,  in  his  book  with  the  title  named 
above,  absolutely  incontrovertible,  and  that  no  evil  conse- 
quences will  follow  iroux  ^to^^^^aw^  '^Y^ti  ^^1:01  \si  4&i<^t- 
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miniDg  the  question  whether  God  has  given  us  a  revelation 
in  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  thinks 
his  main  propositions  are  self-evident ;  and  furthermore,  it 
is  certainly  to  be  believed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  lead 
the  reader  imperceptibly  from  what  he  regarded  fixed  and 
certain,  to  that  which  is  of  questionable  authority.  Yet  we 
think  his  method  of  treating  his  subject  is  fundamentally 
wrong ;  that  it  abuses  the  reason  of  roan,  and  leads  to  habi- 
tual doubting,  and  confirmed  distrust  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures. 

We  shall  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  give  a  fair  state- 
ment of  our  author^s  principles,  as  laid  down[^n  his  book; 
and  we  hope  to  be  so  successful  in  this,  that  he  will  not 
complain  that  we  do  him  injustice.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
give  at  length  the  arguments  by  which  he  attempts  to 
defend  his  theses;  nor  would  he  think  this  would  be 
rightly  required  of  us. 

His  main  position,  from  which  his  discussion  proceeds,  is, 
that  a  pretended  revelation  which  should  contradict  any 
established  truth  could  not  be  received  by  mankind.  By 
established  truth,  he  seems  to  mean  facts  well  ascertained 
and  known.  Tliroughout  the  discussion  he  manifests  a 
willingness  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  theory,  and 
what  is  certainly  known  and  mere  conjecture.  It  is  true 
that  we  think  he  has  himself  confounded  a  knowledge  of 
facts  with  theories  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
or  .accounting  for  the  existence  of  those  facts.  We  also 
think  he  assumes  the  existence  of  moral  facts  without  proof 
or  the  common  consent  of  mankind.  These  things  will 
receive  attention  in  their  proper  place.  It  is  due  to  him 
that  we  first  examine  his  groundwork.  We  shall  refer  to 
his  own  statements. 

^  A  pretended  reveUUion  which  should  contradict  eatabliehed 
truth  could  not  be  received  by  mankind.  This  is  too  plain  to 
admit  of  demonstration.  Two  opposite  statements  could  not 
both  be  received  as  true.  No  conceivable  evidence  in  fiivor  of 
a  revelation  could  be  stronger  than  the  conviction  of  the  mind 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  that  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  conceive  that  the  evidence  in  fiivor  of  a  revela- 
tion could  be  so  strong  as  to  set  these  truths  aside.    The  mind 
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must  believe  them.    That  mind  is  not  in  a  sound  state  which 
does  not  believe  them." 

**If  &ith  in  a  professed  revelation  is  demanded,  it  is 

right  to  require  that  its  statements  shall  be  ftirij  eonsiaUnt  with 
all  the  ascertained  &cts  of  science.^ — ^P.  26. 

Onr  author  here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  explanation,  insists 
that  the  facts  of  science  shall  be  clearly  ascertained.  He 
says : 

**  It  is  equally  proper  to  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  an  alleged  conflict  between  the  statements  of  the  book  and 
the  truths  of  science,  that  the  &cts  of  science  shaU  be  clearly 
established." 

*^  The  friends  of  such  a  revelation  have  a  right  to 

go  into  the  fullest  examination  of  those  points,  and  to  demand 
such  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  alleged  &cts  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  all  that  is  urged  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
revelation,  or  such  as  shall  demonstrate  that  the  alleged  &ct8 
cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  than  they  are  affirmed  to  be." — 
P.  27. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  main  position  of  the  book 
may  be  found  in  the  following  extracts : 

*'  A  revelation  will  not,  in  its  teachings,  violate  the  constitu- 
tional principles  of  our  nature." — P.  30. 

''The  remark  which  is  here  made  is,  that  a  revelation 

will  not  do  violence  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  thus  explained. 
It  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  origiual  constitution  of  our 
minds ;  it  will  be  such  as  will  commend  itself  to  the  just  prin- 
ciples of  nature ;  it  will  be  such  as  the  conscience,  under  the 
highest  teachings  and  in  the  most  perfect  state,  will  approve ; 
it  will  be  such  as  will  commend  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind,  when  that  moral  sense  is  developed  in  the  best  and 
most  perfect  forms ;  it  will  contain  nothing  which  will  be  con- 
tradictory to  either  of  these  things ;  and  if  a  pretended  revela- 
tion did  contain  that  which  was  a  contradiction  of  these  things, 
it  could  not  be  embraced  by  mankind." — ^P.  34. 

To  illnstrate  this  position  the  following  specification  is 
given: 

•    "  Thus,  if  in  a  book  "ptofewan^Xo^o^  ^  T^'H^'ft.>Stfsa.^iw&.Qod^ 
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a  command  were  fonnd  to  treat  our  ohildren  with  neglect,  such 
a  command  would  be  a  clear  demonstradon  that  the  book  con- 
taining it  could  not  be  from  God,  and  the  race  could  not  be 
bound  to  receive  it.** — P.  35. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  while  our  author 
distinguishes  between  ^^  original  nature  or  constitution" 
and  that  which  man  has  in  his  fallen  state,  yet  he  speaks 
of  men  generally,  and  not  of  those  who  have  been  regene- 
rated, and  claims  for  all  an  ability  to  apprehend  clearly 
and  with  certainty  moral  truth.    His  language  is : 

"  There  are  accurate  deductions  of  reason ;  there  are  just 
convictions  of  conscience ;  there  is  a  moral  sense  which  approves 
of  what  is  right,  and  which  disapproves  of  what  is  wrong.  There 
is  a  perception  of  what  is  right  in  the  relations  of  life ;  in  the 
duties  which  men  owe  to  then*  fellow-men,  in  the  duties  wliich 
they  owe  to  their  Maker.  There  are  things  which  all  men  see 
to  be  right,  and  there  are  things  which  all  men  see  to  be  wrong." 
—P.  83. 

This  power  of  making  moral  distinctions,  according  to  Mr. 
Barnes,  is  independent  of,  or  is  anterior  to,  any  light  from 
revelation. 

He  says,  on  page  81 :  '^  Tlie  meaning  of  this  proposition 
is,  that  the  Bible  presumes  that  tliere  is  a  conscience  in 
man,  or  that  he  is  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  judging 
of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  further  meant,  that  this  power 
of  judging,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  a  proper  ground  of 
appeal,  lies  back  of  the  direct  teachings  of  revelation,  and 
that  whatever  revelation  may  do  to  enlarge  or  correct  the 
power  of  judging,  it  presumes  that  it,  in  fact,  exists  in  the 
mind  of  man."  He  also  claims  for  this  moral  constitution 
an  inherent  energy  and  integrity,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  will  resist  the  worst  developments  of  human  depravity. 
Speaking  of  a  law  ^'  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  children,"  as  a  specification 
under  his  general  statement — ^lie  says : 

**  And  however  much  savage  tribes  may  for  a  time  depart 
from  that  law,  and  whatever  customs  may  spring  up  in  the 
world  that  infringe  on  this  principle,  the  original  law  will  ulti- 
mately claim  to  be  heard ;  that  law  will  anert  its  dominion^  %syl 
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society  will  oaoiilate  back  to  its  true  position — as,  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  if  there  seems  to  be,  even  for  the 
longest  series  of  years,  a  departure  from  some  great  law  which 
threatens  ultimately  universal  ruin,  the  heavenly  bodies  will 
swing  back  again  to  their  former  position,  and  the  universe  will 
right  itself  again.  So  in  society The  very  neces- 
sities of  our  nature  demand  this ;  and  men  cannot  proceed  far 
in  their  disregard  of  the  law  without  infringing  on  a  great 
original  principle  of  nature  which  reasserts  its  power,  and 
restores  the  balance  again,  and  brings  the  movements  of  society 
into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.'* — ^Pp.  35,  36. 

We  have  thns  endeavored  to  give  what  Mr.  Barnes 
regards  as  the  fundamental  principle  in  his  diBCuasion.  If 
in  these  extracts  we  have  not  presented  all  that  be  might 
wish  to  have  transcribed,  we  trust  that  in  what  we  shall  say, 
he  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  we  do  not  refer  to 
his  position,  and  to  that  only.  We  are  certainly  willing  to 
meet  the  question  fairly. 

We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  perspicuity, 
arrange  the  assumed  facts  of  our  author  in  two  classes.  In 
the  first  we  shall  place  the  facts  of  science.  There  is  an 
important  difference  between  facts  in  mathematics  and  the 
facts  of  natural  science,  and  when  made  the  starting  point 
of  an  argument  respecting  the  ground  of  faith  in  revelation, 
as  in  the  book  before  us,  it  should  not  be  forgottan  that  this 
difference  is  something  more  than  a  diffierence  in  degree. 
It  is  general.  The  mind  perceives  all  that  is  affirmed  in  a 
mathematical  proposition.  The  affirmation  has  relation  to 
what  is  unchangeable,  independent  in  itself ;  neither  the 
product  of  generation  nor  subject  to  decay.  It  had  no 
cause,  no  beginning,  and  can  have  no  destruction.  In  the 
natural  sciences  substances  are  the  objects  of  knowiedge. 
These  substances  are  subject  to  change.  They  undergo  what 
the  ancients  called  genei*ations  and  corruptions.  Hence 
their  present  mode  of  existence,  and  their  existence  itself,  is 
supposed  to  have  a  cause.  Again  :  scientific  men  in  calling 
some  substances  simple,  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
affirm  that  they  are  so  in  fact,  but  only  so  far  as  the  present 
power  of  analysis  can  test  them.  This  is  true  of  inanimate 
matter.  In  tUoae  scxetviiea  ^Ivleh  relate  to  vegetables  and 
animals,  the  aubjeota  ot  ktvoviX^^^  %x^  ^^^  \!Mst^  ^\sw>^^V 
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conseqaently  there  in  not  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  well- 
known  facts  distinct  from  varions  theories  which  relate  to 
origin  and  changes  and  nnexplained  propei-ties.  We  arc, 
however,  disposed  to  arrange  mathematical  truths  and  the 
facts  constitnting  natural  sciences,  snch  as  are  clearly  esta- 
blished, in  one  class. 

In  the  second  division  we  shall  place  our  author's  assumed 
or  supposed  moral  facts  established  independent  of  the 
direct  teaching  of  a  revelation.  As  we  are  not  prepared 
to  concede  what  he  affirms  respecting  the  ability  of  man, 
by  the  aid  of  reason  and  moral  sense,  independent  of  reve- 
lation, to  discover  moral  truth,  and  of  a  natural  moral  con- 
stitution, which,  by  its  own  energy  ^^  osoillateB  back  "  into 
its  true  position  whenever  it  has  been,  from  any  cause,  dis- 
turbed, we  shall  reserve  so  much  of  his  argument  as  is 
based  upon  this  assumption  to  be  considered  under  a  sepa- 
rate division. 

I.  We  object  to  Mr.  Barnes's  position  respecting  the 
foundation  of  faith  in  the  word  of  Gk)d,  that  ^*  science  is  an 
element  in  judging  of  a  revelation,"  for  reasons  which  will 
now  be  given. 

1.  If  there  is  positive  proof  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  independent  of  the  teachings  of  science,  it  were  an 
abuse  of  reason  to  affirm  that  ^'  the  unbeliever  undoubtedly 
has  a  right  to  defn&nd  that  the  statements  in  the  Bible  should 
be  shown,  by  fiiir  interpretation,  to  be  in  accordance  with 
all  the  disclosures  of  science ;  and  if  that^  cannot  be  done, 
that  the  claims  of  the  Bible  should  be  abandoned."  (p.  1 16.) 

If  we  should  say  that  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  pro- 
position that  the  diree  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  contradicts  the  facts  of  geological  science,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  false  statement :  is  it  not  probable 
that  our  declaration  would  be  received  with  derision  t  And 
should  we  attempt  to  make  this  statement  the  basis  of  an 
argument,  setting  forth  the  true  foundation  of  faith  in  geo- 
metry, is  it  probable  that  any  publisher  would  he  willing  to 
print  our  treatise  on  his  own  respmisibility  t  Geometry, 
and  indeed  all  true  sciences,  are  established  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that,  what  has  been  found  to  be  true  must 
not  be  doubted.  The  reason  oi  man  will  not  long  retain  its 
integrity  if  its  certain  decisions  are  disregarded,  and  a  habit 
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of  doubting  wliat  has  been  proved  ia  indulged.  Let  a  pw- 
8on  yield  to  the  impulse  of  fear  against  reason,  and  it  were 
vain  to  hope  to  rescue  him  from  his  apprehensicmSy  indulged 
against  reason  by  any  presentation  of  reasons.  An  anny 
of  men  frightened  by  some  trifling  noise,  so  that  they  flee 
from  their  camp,  must  be  permitted  to  run  till  they  exhaust 
themselve:^,  or  hide  behind  mullen  stalks,  or  in  a  thicket  of 
thistles.  If  a  man  by  any  means  persuades  himself  that  he 
has  not  done,  what  from  important  considerations  should  not 
liave  been  omitted  (provided  he  did  do  it  faithfully  and 
with  due  care),  and  from  fiearfulness  examinee  his  work 
once,  he  will  do  it  again  md  again.  Certain^  cannot  be 
trifled  with  without  injury  to  the  reason  of  man.  To  doubt 
against  absolute  proof  divests  a  person  of  all  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  will 
credit  the  most  ridiculous  stories  while  he  doubts  the  most 
certain  and  important  facts.  Tlie  skeptic  who  disbelieves 
in  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  the  very  man  to  believe  in 
modem  table-tipping. 

Should  it  be  supposed  that  such  positive  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  does  not  exist — we  would  say  that 
it  does  exist,  if  its  declarations  are  to  be  credited.  When 
Christ  said  ^'If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  fh>m  the 
dead,"  he  certainly  could  not.  have  included  the  '^  dis- 
closures of  modem  science"  as  an  element  of  the  proof  of  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  the  disclosures  of  science  in  the  following 
passage : — ^^  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him ;  that  the  saying 
of  Esaias  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake, 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report }  to  whom  hath  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed?"  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  anticipated  when  the  apostles  went  forth  preaching 
the  word  and  working  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that 
men  should  learn  the  relations  of  what  was  taught  to  the 
facts  of  science,  before  they  could  believe,  notwithstanding 
our  Saviour  affirmed,  ^^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Barnes  will  say  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  expxees  ot  ^u%\^f^*  «xi  ^\assik  \Sda.v  ^^te  is  not 
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positive  evidence  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  or 
to  affirm  that  that  evidence  may  be  doubted  in  the  least 
degree.  We  believe  that  he  has  the  most  certain  convic- 
tion that  diere  is  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  facts  of 
science  and  the  statements  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He 
must  therefore  concede  the  justness  of  our  position;  for 
speaking  of  certain  mathematical  facts,  he  says — ^^  tlie  mind 
must  believe  them.  Tliat  mind  is  not  in  a  sound  state 
which  does  not  believe  tliem.''  If,  tlierefore,  there  be,  as 
the  Scriptures  affirm,  absolute  and  obvious  proof  of  their 
Divine  inspiration,  and  this  proof  is  independent  of  the  deduc- 
tions of  science,  and  has  been  appreciated  by  men,  and  even 
children,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  science ;  then  to  adopt 
an  hypothesis  as  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  the  '^  foundation 
of  faith  in  God's  word,''  which  allows,  that  under  certain 
contingencies,  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  must  be 
given  up,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  it  places  the  mind  in  a 
dangerous  position,  whicli  it  cannot,  accept  for  the  least 
point  of  time  and  remain  ^'  in  a  sound  state."  ^^  Can  a 
man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned?"  And  can 
a  man  admit,  even  as  a  supposition,  the  non-existence  of  a 
fact,  known  to  be  a  fact  with  absolute  certainty,  without  at 
least  a  partial  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  And  would  it  be  sin- 
gular if  from  this  position  he  should  at  length  disbelieve 
what  could  not  be  called  in  question,  while  tlie  mind 
remains  sound  2 

2.  We  object  to  our  author's  method  of  discussing  the 
"  foundation  of  faith  in  God's  word,"  because  it  implies  tliat 
the  proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  not  abso- 
lute, and  consequently  leads  to  a  confirmed  conviction  that 
certainty  of  snch  an  inspiration  is  impossible. 

We  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  fair  inference 
of  statements  often  made  in  the  book  now  under  considera- 
tion. If  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible  is  made  certain 
by  proof  which  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  conclusive,  then  to  deny 
it  argues  unsoundness  of  mind.  And  there  could  be  no  con- 
ceivable occasion  for  instituting  a  supposition  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  must  be  denied,  for  we  know  be- 
forehand that  in  no  way  can  it  be  placed  in  doubt  by  true 
processes  of  reasoning  or  by  a  comparison  with  other  known 
facts.    We  do  not  contrast  two  facts  positively  known  as 
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Mr.  Barnes  contrasts,  in  his  discus-ion,  revelation  and  the 
facts  of  science.  We  never  affirm  that  we  could  not  believe 
one  statement  if  it  should  be  found  to  contradict  another 
statement,  excepting  when  we  would  declare  that  one  state- 
ment we  know  to  be  tme,  but  we  are  not  certain  about  the 
truth  of  the  other.  Tliis  form  of  proposition  does  neces- 
sarily awaken  in  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the  proof  of  one 
of  the  statements  is  not  positive.  It  may  be  said  that  by 
this  method  of  discussing  the  subject  Mr.  Barnes  would 
hope  to  dissipate  the  doubts  which  men  do  entertain  respect- 
ing the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  But  this  will  be  found 
to  be  a  vain  hope,  provided  these  doubts  arise  against  the 
most  positive  proofs,  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason.  If 
the  right  to  doubt  under  such  circumstances  is  admitted, 
doubts  are  by  that  act  confirmed.  A  sound  mind,  according 
to  our  author,  would  say  of  a  fact  that  wanted  not  proof,  U 
cannotj  it  must  not  he  doubted.  Its  denial  is  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that,  according  to  this  posi- 
tion, all  who  have  doubts  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  are  afflicted  with  an  unsound  mind.  This  we 
admit,  and  is  just  the  thing  that  we  intend  to  affirm  and  sub- 
stantiate. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  fact  was  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  man  more  obvious  than  that  tlie  Bible 
is  the  word  of  God,  and  that  this  fact  is  doubted  only 
because  men  are  deranged  in  their  moral  nature  so  that  they 
are  destitute  of  true  faith  in  God  and  love  to  his  excellent 
glory.  We  wish  to  affirm  that,  in  our  opinion,  men  would 
see  with  the  utmost  certainty  the  work  of  God  in  the  Bible, 
were  it  not  that  the  depravity,  disease,  death  of  the  moral 
nature  overpowers  the  reason  so  that'its  perceptions  are  in- 
distinct and  uncertain,  its  deductions  are  confused  in  respect 
to  Divine  things.  If  this  position  be  true  (and  if  the  Bible 
be  true  it  must  be  so)  then  to  treat  the  doubts  of  men  respect- 
ing the  inspiration  of  that  Book  as  if  they  were  caused  by 
a  lack  of  certain  evidence,  or  because  of  apparent  contra- 
diction between  its  statements  and  other  known  facts  ;  and 
attempt  to  remove  these  doubts  by  proving  that  these  appa* 
rent  contradictions  are  not  real,  is  most  miserable  quack- 
ery, and  can  never  remove  the  disease,  but  will  aggravate 
it.  But  the  discussxou  ot  'S&.t,  "Bww^  ^contemplates  intel- 
Jectual  doubts,  caretvxWy  Ax^VAXigoX^Ssi^ft.  ^vsoi  ^^  ^^^sfic^  ^^ 
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moral  depravity.  It  assumes  something  in  men  miiversal, 
unimpaired  by  moral  causes,  a  power  of  judging  necessa- 
rily inherent  in  the  rational  soul.  The  doubts  contemplated 
are  purely  intellectual  in  themselves,  and  their  causes,  and 
his  method  of  removing  them  is  also  purely  intellectual  and 
is  applicable  to  the  depraved  as  well  as  to  the  renewed  mind. 
Nowhere  does  he  aflBrm  directly  a  defect  in  the  positive 
proof  of  Divine  inspiration.  Nor  does  he  anywhere  sug- 
gest that  doubts  may  be  removed  by  a  clearer  exhibition  of 
this  proof.  The  doubts  ho  deals  with  are  those  which  arise 
from  an  apparent  conflict  between  known  facts  and  the 
Bible  ;  doubts  which  could  not  exist  on  the  supposition  that 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  true  by  positive  evidence,  any  more 
than  we  can  by  any  means  be  persuaded  to  doubt  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Starting  with  a  truism*"  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict 
another,"  which  could  not  be  applied  to  the  consideration 
of  the  proof  of  an  assumed  fact  by  comparing  it  with  a  fact 
fully  established,  without  implicitly  involving  a  doubt  re- 
specting the  existence  of  the  fact  assumed,  he  uses  lan- 
guage which  would  imply  that  the  discoveries  of  science 
had  thrown  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible  into  very 
serious  doubt.  Nay  more,  he'  proceeds  in  his  discussion,  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  to  put  the  question  of  inspiration 
on  the  defensive,  and  to  constitute  a  showing  of  a  harmony 
between  the  Bible  and  science  an  integral  element  in  the 
evidence  by  which  alone  its  claim  to  be  the  word  of  God  can 
be  established.  Accordingly  he  says,  *'  Perhaps  a  more 
essential  service,  therefore,  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  truth  than  by  tiie  inquiry  whether  the  Bible,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  previous  chapters,  does 
commend  itself  to  the  world  as  being  in  accordance  with 
the  ascertained  facts  of  science,  with  the  fundamental  laws 
of  our  nature,  and  with  the  convictions  in  regard  to  right 
and  wrong  which  God  has  enstamped  upon  the  human  soul," 
p.  64.  The  reason  why  this  inquiry  is,  in  his  opinion,  of 
such  momentous  consequence  may  be  found  in  the  following 
statement.  "  If  the  book  now  received  by  the  Christian 
world  as  a  revelation  from  God  is  to  retain  the  hold  which 
it  now  has  on  tlie  human  mind,  and  is  ultimately  to  obtain 
a  universal  belief  among  mankind  that  it  is  from.  Gcyi^^ 
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miist  be  shown  that  it  meets  the  demands  implied  in  these 
principles,"  p.  63.    Alas  for  the  faith  of  past  generations  of 
Christians  I     Tliey  supposed  they  believed  in  God,  but  had 
they  lived  in  the  present  age  how  would  the  evidence  by 
which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Bible  is  certainly 
the  word  of  God  have  vanished,  like  the  dew-drops  before 
the  rising  sun  I     And  yet  we  may  say  blessed  ignorance! 
Had  they  lived  long  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
disclosures  of  modern  science,  and  yet  not  long  enough  to 
reconcile  all  the  statements  of  the  Bible  with  them,  how 
miserable  must  they  have  been  to  have  been  aronsed  to  the 
consciousness  that  they  had  been  trusting  to  evidence  of 
Divine  inspiration,  which  wanted  a  very  essential  element 
to  make  it  complete  and  certain.     And  then  their  snn,  which 
set  in  glory,  would  have  gone  down  amidst  storms  and  tem- 
pests so  fearful  as  to  make  even  the  beholders  quake  I    Bot 
the  difficulty,  as  stated  by  our  author,  is  still  more  alarming. 
After  speaking  of  this  form  of  inquiry  as  large  and  the 
most  important  to  the  world,  involving  "  all  the  historical 
statements,  all  the  statements  on  the  subject  of  morals,  and 
all  the  statements  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  subjects  of 
science  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,"  he  says,  "  few  men  would 
be  found  competent  for  such  an  examination."     And  again 
he  says,  "  the  world  has  not  yet  furnished  the  man  that  is 
qualified  for  this,"  p.  64. 

Wo  trust  that  we  have  shown  that  we  were  justified  in 
our  statement,  that  the  method  of  Mr.  Barnes  implies  "  that 
the  proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  not  abso- 
lute ;  for  if  we  have  failed  to  show  this  by  any  reasons  pre- 
sented under  this  head,  his  own  confession,  into  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  led  in  defence  of  his  own  position,  as 
he  understood  it,  confirms  it  in  terms  stronger  than  we 
should  have  been  willing  to  use  It  is  painful  to  know  that 
our  author  considers  that  the  discoveries  of  science  and  pro- 
gress in  morals,  and  in  knowledge  of  history,  have  involved 
the  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  so  many  doubts 
that  there  has  not  arisen  a  man  competent  to  dispel  them. 
And  yet  we  apprehend  that  this  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  basing  an  argument  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  can- 
not be  the  word  of  God  if  it  contradict  known  facts,  when, 
from  the  very  lialxM^  oi  Wi^  ^^sa»^>icv^  y^qk&  \Saal  it  is  the 
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word  of  God  must,  if  it  exist  at  all,  bo  positive,  and  conse- 
qneutly  not  admitting  of  a  negation. 

3.  If  the  positions  of  Mr.  Barnes  are  true,  the  time  will 
never  arrive  when  mankind  will  receive  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God. 

According  to  his  own  representation  there  never  has  been 
a  man  competent  to  harmonize  its  statements  with  all  the 
facts  otherwise  known.  There  still  remain,  in  his  view, 
apparent  difiiculties,  notwithstanding  many  supposed  con- 
tradictions have  been  shown  to  be  only  in  appearance,  while 
men  had  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  fact^.  Other  ques- 
tions have  arisen  which  need  solution.  We  see  not  how  a 
fixed  and  certain  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  until  men 
shall  attain  unto  all  possible  knowledge  of  science.  And 
our  author  says,  "  A  revelation  from  God  will  be  consistent 
with  the  discoveries  of  science  in  its  highest  developments 
or  its  ultimate  attainments,"  p.  56.  When  will  this  perfec- 
tion in  knowledge  be  realized  ? 

Mr.  Barnes  soem^  to  have  been  a  little  disturbed  lest  there 
should  be  no  end  to  fearful  apprehensions  respecting  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  and  gives  a  word  of  encouragement.  He 
says,  "The  believer  in  tl)e  Bible  has  nothing  to  fear.  The 
just  foundation  of  faith  in  the  word  of  God  has  not  thus  far 
been  shaken.  From  this  point  it  seems  to  be  proper  that  the 
believer  in  the  book  should  look  onward  without  apprehen- 
sions of  the  future,"  p.  179.  Why  so?  Is  it  certain  that 
this  wonderful  generation  knows  nearly  all  that  can  be 
known  2  And  if  there  is  ground  for  so  much  consolation, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  labor  of  that  wonderful  man,  who 
could  reconcile  the  statements  of  the  Bible  with  facts  other- 
wise known,  could  be  dispensed  with  I 

Tliere  is  another  suggestion  connected  with  this  discussion 
which  we  will  introduce  in  this  j>lace.  If  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Biimes  is  a  true  theory,  then  we  say  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  for  rejecting  it.  But  if  it  be  an  error,  it  certaioly 
is  a  very  dangerous  error.  It  is  dangerous  for  these  rea- 
sons. 

1.  Though  most  men,  whan  they  have  certain  knowledge, 
know  it,  yet  there  are  only  a  few  men  who  know  how  to 
distinguish  between  absolute  knowledge  and  possibility  or 
probability. 
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2.  Tliope  pereons  -wlio  regard  little  tho  laws  of  evidence 
are  generally  the  most  positive  in  asserting  their  opinions. 

3.  AVe  are  all  more  or  Jess  liable  to  imagine  that  we  have 
certain  knowledge  where  we  are  miserably  deceived. 

n^ncc  if  llie  iingition  be  adopted  that  the  Bible  niiiBt  be 
abandoned  wlieo  it  should  be  tbiind  to  contradict  known 
facts  ^'•-''■y  »i'>'>.Vi  ""t  distinguishing  between  truth  and  their 
favorite  errors,  between  fact  and  theories,  will  be  ready  to 
east  suspicion  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  because 
they  eontradicl  their  favorite  opinions;  and  we  shall  tate 
the  liberty  to  suggest,  and  we  do  it  with  profound  respect 
for  his  candor  and  piety,  that  our  author  liaa  assumed  as 
denionstrated  fact  what  lacks  very  many  elements  of  demon- 
stration, and  ccmseqnently  is  nothing  but  theory;  and 
affirms  that  if  the  common  interpretation  be  sustained,  by 
which  the  Bible  is  made  to  contradict  this  assumed  demon- 
strated tact,  it  cimriot  be  the  word  of  God,  He  says,  "  these 
are  indeed  facts  in  rej^ard  to  science  [of  geology]  as  clearly 
dcti-riniiiL'rl  as  any  facts  in  any  other  established  science, 
these  are  Ikcte  entirely  at  variance  with  the  views  held  fo^ 
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seem  to  indicate  that  snch  causes  have  existed,  and  from 
thence  construct  a  theory  for  explaining  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  the  earth's  crust,  for  this  would  be  building  theory 
upon  theory. 

4.  If  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  no  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
according  to  the  proofs  proposed,  which  is  not  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties. 

5.  No  person  can  deny  that  God  may  have  made  the 
crust  of  the  earth  at  the  first  very  nearly  in  its  present  form. 
Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  He  may  have  made  it  in  a 
very  different  form  from  what  has  been  imagined  by  any  theo- 
rists, and  tliat  causes  not  now  understood  or  known  existed 
anterior  and  during  the  flood,  acting  upon  matter  in  a  mea- 
sure not  now  known,  and  with  an  energy  inconceivable, 
produced  the  phenomena  known  as  geological  facts. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Barnes's  demonstrated  fact  is 
destitute  of  manv  elements  of  a  demonstration  takin^^r  his 
book  for  our  guide.  A  perfect  demonstration  requires  that 
all  persons  perceiving  all  the  facts  of  the  caJse  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  proposition  is  true ;  the  causes  must  be  ade- 
quate to  the  effect ;  and  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
facts  could  not  have  had  an  existence  b}'  means  of  a  crea- 
tive power  which  could  have  j)roduced  them  in  less  time 
than  that  specified.  All  of  these  conditions  are  wanting. 
Compare  this  pretended  demonstration  with  the  claim  of  the 
Christian  world,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  resur- 
rection and  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  are  attested  by  better 
evidence  than  the  facts  of  geology.  Now  for  the  demon- 
stration. If  the  miracles  testified  to  were  perfornied,  and  if 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  and  we  all  know  it  has  been, 
it  follows  that  these  miracles  were  performed  by  divine 
power,  and  that  the  prophets  were  inspired  by  God,  and 
that  no  other  cause  could  have  produced  such  effects ;  and 
altogether  prove  that  the  Bible,  to  which  these  miracles 
and  prophecies  bear  witness,  is,  in  truth,  the  word  of  God. 
We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Barnes  should  so  confidently 
oppose  this  pretended  geological  demonstration  that  the 
earth  has  existed  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of  years  to 
the  divine  authority  of  tlie  Bible,  understood  «»&  nX\^  C*\>xv6r 
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tiah  world  have  generally  understood  it :  we  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  he  has  widely  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  his  discussion.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  said,  "  Tlie  friends  of  such  a 
revelation  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  fullest  examination  of 
these  points,  and  to  demand  such  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  alleged  facts  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  that 
is  urged  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  revelation,  or  such  as  shall 
demonstrate  that  the  alleged  facts  cannot  possibly  be  other- 
wise than  they  are  affinned  to  be,"  p.  27.  Is  his  geological 
theory  sustained  by  such  evidence?  Has  it  been  proved 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  could  not  be  possibly  created  in 
less  time  than  what  is  claimed?  And  will  Mr.  Barnes 
seriously  say  that  this  pretended  demonstration  is  sustained 
by  evidence  superior  to  the  positive  evidence  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God  ?  We  ask  again,  if  his  positive 
affirmation  of  the  certainty  of  the  truth  of  his  geological 
theory,  and  that  either  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  must 
be  changed  or  the  inspiration  of  that  book  be  abandoned,  is 
sufficiently  respectful  to  a  very  large  number  cf  men, 
among  whoni  the  late  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover,  may 
be  classed,  inferior  to  none  in  their  great  attainments  in 
literature,  and  who  do  not  believe  that  the  laws  of  language 
will  admit  of  the  change  demanded?  It  would  seem  that 
he  makes  no  possible  use  of  his  fundamental  position,  for 
having  proceeded  in  his  discussion  so  far  as  though  in  applica- 
tion of  it,  he  yet  says  nothing  about  facts,  but  introduces  a 
theory  which  has  never  been  substantiated,  which  can  never 
be  shown  to  be  necessarily  true.  Tliat  he  should  do  this  sur- 
prises  us  when  we  think  of  his  Christian  integrity,  and  can- 
dor, and  distinguished  abilities.  But  it  is  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  attempting  to  build  an  argument  upon  what,  if  it 
were  meant  as  a  bare  assertion,  disconnected  with  any  re- 
sults, is  at  best  a  truij^m,  or  if  a  premise  to  an  important 
conclusion,  an  absurdity. 

II.  We  will  now  examine  the  position  of  our  author,  that 
a  pretended  revelation  from  God  could  not  be  received 
by  mankind  which  should  "  violate  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,"  or  which  should  contradict  any  moral 
truth  known  to  V)Ci  lT\\\h,\i^  ^  ''''^^^^^^^  ^^\\A^w^"  whidh 
"  lies  back  of  l\\e  d\recl  \^wd\\w^  o'l  ^^N^'saJCviw? 
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The  pawer  in  man  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  mo- 
ral truth  and  all  moral  conduct,  assumed  in  the  book  before 
us,  seems  to  be  unlimited.  A  few  quotations  will  prove 
that  this  statement  is  not  extravagant.  '^  Is  it  not  implied 
.  .  .  that  there  is  some  standard  of  T^hat  is  reasonable  and 
right,  by  which  God  admits  that  even  his  own  character  is 
to  be  judged  ?  Has  he  not  made  us  so  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  doctrines  which  he  reveals,  as  well  as  his  own  con- 
duct, and  character,  shall  be*  seen  to  be  conformable  to  that 
standard  before  we  can  perceive  that  he  is  worthy  of  con- 
fidence and  love?  .  .  .  When  God  appeals  to  us,  and 
when  men  attempt  to  vindicate  his  character,  is  the  ground 
of  the  appeal  and  of  the  vindication  the  mere  fact  that  God 
has  done  what  he  has  done,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  right; 
or  that  all  that  is  right  in  his  act  is  in  his  will ;  or  is  it  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  in  itself,  and  that  we  have 
been  so  made,  after  his  own  image,  that  we  can  see  and 
appreciate  what  is  right  when  it  is  fairly  submitted  to  our 
understanding?"  p.  76.  Keferring  to  Rom.  v.  8,  our 
author  says,  "  It  is  assumed  here  that  men  are  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  judging  what  is  proper  and  right,  as  an 
expression  of  love,  and  that  all  that  is  demanded  in  such  an 
expression  was  found  in  the  act  of  God  in  giving  his  Son 
to  die  for  men,  when  they  were  yet  sinners.  There  was  that 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  demanded  as  the  proper 
expression  of  love,  and  all  this  was  found  in  the  work  of 
redemption^"  p.  83. 

In  our  opinion,  our  author  is  wrong  in  the  sentiments 
here  expressed.  And  he  must  have  been  aware  that 
they  could  not  be  received  by  a  large  class  of  Chris- 
tians. But  if  his  positions  respecting  the  unlimited  power 
of  judging,  which  he  claims  for  men,  and  that  too,  by  "  the 
promptings  of  their  nature,"  so  that  they  can  tell  what  is 
demanded  as  an  expression  of  the  iutinite  love  pf  God,  it 
might  still  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God  from  the  truth  of  its  statements.  For  if  man  can 
judge  what  is  demanded  as  an  expression  of  love  (and  we 
know  of  no  greater  mystery  than  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion), man  could  give  a  description  of  it  in  a  book.  Neither 
would  a  revelation  seem  to  be  needed  to  communicate  to 
man  what  he  knows  without  a  revelation.    We  have  %qu\<i^ 
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suggestions  to  make  in  opposition  to  the  sentiment^  of  Mr. 
Barnes. 

We  hold  that  we  have  no  perception  of  moral  truth  or  of 
moral  right,  as  an  abstract  principle.  Whatever  is  true  in 
respect  to  the  disputes  of  Realists  and  Nominalists  (and  we 
have  no  serious  objections  to  the  opinions  of  the  former, 
when  properly  understood),  we  apprehend  that  our  know- 
ledge begins  with  things  or  entities.  We  decidedly  object 
to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  abstract  ideas  advocated  by 
Tiraseiis  Locrus,  wrongl}'  imputed  to  Plato,  which  doctrine, 
our  author  seems  to  adopt.  The  idea,  according  to  Plato, 
always  belongs  to  the  entity  of  which  it  is  the  idea  or  pecu- 
liar form.  Let  philosophers  dispute  as  they  please  about 
the  nature  of  ideas,  the  question  after  all  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered practical,  for  substances  and  their  properties  are  the 
objects  of  knowledge.  But  the  thing,  substance,  or  being,  is 
first  known.  We  first  know  what  a  triangle  is  before  we 
can  measure  its  angles  by  right  angles.  The  naturalist 
examines  a  new  plant  or  tree  before  he  assigns  it  to  its 
appropriate  class.  A  knowledge  of  the  individuals  is  anterior 
to  grouping  them  together  according  to  peculiarities,  proper- 
ties, ideas,  or  peculiar  forms.  Moral  truth  is  an  attribute  of  a 
moral  being,  as  really  as  angles  are  the  properties  of  figures 
bounded  by  straight  lines.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
morality  independent  of  a  moral  being.  To  talk  of  holiness 
and  goodness  as  existing  in  themselves,  separate  from 
rational  beings,  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  angles  existing  in  themselves,  separate  from  figures. 
The  attributes  of  God  are  the  original  types  of  all  moral 
qualities.  He  created  man  in  his  own  image  and  likeness, 
but  not  equal  to  himself.  Where  now  does  man  get  his 
knowledge  of  goodness,  holiness,  justice,  and  love?  Does 
he  get  it  from  conscious  experience  ?  What  if  he  has 
now  no  experience  in  these  attributes?  Must  he  not 
look  out  of  himself  to  find  them?  But  where  shall  lie 
search  for  them  if  all  men  are  like  himself?  And  be- 
sides we  must  have  light  to  see  light.  There  must  be  a 
light  within  or  that  wliich  is  without  will  not  be  visible. 
By  pure  intellection  we  cannot  discern  moral  excellence;  a 
depraved  heart  discovers  no  beauty  in  Christ,  no  desirable 
glory  in  God.    ^e  fe\\o\j\^  ^^^^  XX^^V.  V"^^  ^^\N^\<\^\i5%,  ^i:e 
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efiscntial  to  the  discovery  of  holiness  and  tnie  goodness  by 
a  depraved  being.  Tlie  first  is  a  revelation  to  him  of  God, 
to  whom  they  belong,  as  essential  attributes  of  his  being. 
The  second  condition  is,  the  faculty  of  perception  existing 
in  a  likeness  to  that  which  is  to  be  perceived  or  known. 
Let  it  not  be  said  tins  theory  contradicts  itself,  for  food 
^nourishes  the  life  whose  pre-existence  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute that  same  food  nutritious  to  the  body.  Perhaps 
the  light  must  stimulate  the  sensorium,  and  thus  call  into 
activity  a  power  of  vision  before  it  can  become  a  medium 
through  which  a  knowledge  of  external  objects  is  obtained. 
If  these  things  be  so,  it  should  not  be  thought  strange  that 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  word,  a  symbol  of  the  truth 
of  God,  is  made  the  power  of  God  unto  the  imparting  of 
divine  life  to  the  soul,  and  the  medium  by  which  his  excel- 
lent glory  is  seen.  Our  doctrine  is,  a  knowledge  of  moral 
qualities  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  God  is  not 
known  by  men  but  by  a  revelation. 

Again  we  say,  moral  laws  must  of  necessity  possess  the 
spirit  of  love.  If  the  substance  of  all  moral  law  is  love ;  if 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  law,  destitute  of  love  we  can  neither 
understand  the  true  moral  idea,  nor  that  which  distinguishes 
moral  law  from  other  laws.  We  may  by  observation  learn 
what  is  useful  to  a  certain  degree;  but  a  consideration 
of  the  useful  could  never  be  an  infallible  guide,  nor  being 
associated  as  it  would  be,  where  love  is  wanting,  with  sel- 
fishness, it  would  not  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  moral  right, 
but,  on  the  contrar}^,  cause  men  to  praise  the  most  vicious 
and  the  vilest  conduct  If  these  suggestions  are  true,  men 
are  destitute  of  the  power  of  exercising  a  true  judgment  re- 
specting moral  conduct,  or  character,  or  moral  truth,  pro- 
vided they  are,  as  the  Scriptures  aflirm,  destitute  of  the  love 
of  God,  unless  God  reveal  himself  unto  them.  They  have  no 
moral  standard  in  the  mind,  no  promptings  of  a  virtuous 
nature,  no  conceptions  of  the  abstract  of  right ;  no  examples 
of  goodness  in  men  destitute  of  true  love  like  themselves,  by 
means  of  which  they  could  rightly  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  a  pretended  revelation  from  God ;  nay  more,  a  true  reve- 
lation would,  unless  accompanied  with  the  power  of  him 
who  gives  it,  sooner  be  rejected  than  received.*    It  may 

•  M«n  dettilQte  of  loye  of  Gpd  may  kuo^  II\m  «k«xi  Q\si5i\Ya»\ffin^.^  ^^sa^? 
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be  proper  to  inquire  what  history  and  the  Bible  teach,  and 
whether,  by  such  standards,  these  statements  are  proved  to 
be  true. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  certain  that 
there  are  any  people  wholly  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of 
God  by  revelation ;  for  while  it  is  probable  that  the  most 
correct  views  of  God,  which  obtained  among  ancient  na-' 
tions,  were  derived  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  rays  of  light  have  been  reflected  from  one 
generation  to  another,  down  to  the  present  time,  through 
tradition  and  meditation  on  the  works  and  providence  of 
God.  And  while,  as  would  be  natural,  in  ;each  successive 
generation,  they  have  shone  with  less  brilliancy,  and  been 
less  perceptible  to  the  obscured  reason  of  man,  they  may 
still  afford  some  relief  from  absolute  darkness. 

From  such  light  as  history  gives,  we  perceive  that  hea- 
then nations,  from  near  that  point  of  time,  when,  according 
to  the  Bible,  the  whole  human  race  were  in  one  family,  and 
of  course  were  conversant  with  a  revelation  from  God,  gra- 
dually deteriorated  in  knowledge  of  God,  in  moral  princi- 
ples, and  in  conduct.  The  same  is  true  of  their  philosophy 
and  literature.  If  we  go  back  so  far  as  history  will  guide 
us,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  in  philosophy  the  most  ancient 
men  were  the  most  profound,  in  religious  belief  they 
were  the  most  correct,  in  morals  and  moral  sentiments  the 
most  pure,  in  social  life  the  most  chaste,  and  in  literature 
their  superiority  was  so  great  that  it  is  manifest  to  all.   This 

Bcient  Being  who  is  from  everlasting,  an  absolute  Sovereign  who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  who  by  no  means  will  clear  the 
guilty.  They  may  have  a  consciousness  of  being  his  enemies  without  appre- 
ciating what  it  would  be  to  be  his  friends;  of  having  transgressed  his  lavs, 
without  understanding  the  nature  of  true  obedience;  of  impending  judgment 
for  transgression,  without  any  desire  to  obey  him;  of  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  love  him,  without  the  leoit  conception  of  the  nature  of  that  bleiB* 
edness  or  desire  to  participate  in'  it.  Conscience  with  them  works  emotions 
corresponding  to  tlieir  relation  to  God.  They  tremble  while  they  hate,  they 
fear  while  they  endeavor  to  escape  the  judgments  of  God.  But  in  their 
hatred  they  rather  say  of  God  he  is  a  "  hard  master,"  than  penitently  submit 
to  his  authority.  And  by  the  natural  action  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
by  voluntary  effort,  even  this  knowledge  by  degrees  vanishes  from  their 
thoughts ;  while  they  form  to  themselves  an  ideal  object  of  worship  agreeable 
to  their  hearts,  their  views  of  moral  truth  wiU  partake  of  their  debased  affec- 
tions. So  that  even  'witU  a  Te\e\a\AOTv  \i3tve^  -wV^  Vi^-^xVLvcv^  to  \}lace  their  own 
pieosure  before  its  aMihonty. 
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fact  18  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons of  later  date.  The  very  common  opinion  now  enter- 
tained that  Plato  was  in  advance  of  his  age  is  contradicted 
by  himself,  for  he  acknowledges  that  his  most  exalted  reli- 
gions sentiments,  and  his  most  correct  views  of  God,  were 
borrowed  from  very  ancient  writings.  The  tnith  is,  he  was 
behind  an  age  which  was  fiist  plunging  into  moral  darkness ; 
and  if  Thucydides,  in  the  introduction  to  his  history,  speaks 
disparagingly  of  past  generations,  he  has  himself  given  a 
detail  of  corrupt  maxims  and  conduct  of  which  the  genera- 
tion of  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Homer  seem  to  haye 
had  no  conception.  If  some  have  supposed  that  Virgil  gives 
more  consistent  and  distinct  views  of  a  fiiture  state  than 
Homer,  from  whom  he  copies  almost 'every  beauty  that 
adorns  the'-^neid,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Homer 
gives  a  picture  of  the  commingling  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  men  respecting  the  future,  while  Virgil  presents  those 
opinions  which  the  wiser  class  hoped  might  be  true.  But 
in  respect  to  God,  his  worship,  and  the  duties  of  man,  the 
age  of  Homer  jiiust  have  been  incomparably  superior  to  the 
age  of  Virgil.  If  we  travel  down  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  be  impressed 
with  the  obvious  fact  that  heathen  nations  have  not  improved 
upon  that  wretched  state  de:?cribed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but  they  have  (jlegenerated  to  a  fear- 
ful degree;  they  have  not  "oscillated  back"  to  correct 
opinions  of  God.  or  of  moral  duty,  or  to  stability  in  the 
integrity  of  their  original  constitution.  In  the  light  of  his- 
tory we  would  ask,  what  corrupt  or  shameful  lusts,  what 
fierce  and  raging  passions  of  depraved  human  nature  have 
not  been  deified,  and  worshipped  with  corresponding  rites 
and  practices,  by  those  who  have  not  the  written  word? 
What  crimes  against  nature  have  not  been  conimitted,  jus- 
tified, and  made  the  subject  of  song?  What  natural  atlec- 
tion  has  not  been  smothered  under  moral  corruption  ?  What 
response  to  these  questions  do  our  missionaries  give  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea?  Do  they  not  say 
with  united  voice,  that  what  Paul  said  of  the  heathen  in  his 
day  exists  now  ;  that  language  can  convey  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  what  tiie  eye-witness  knows  to  be  true  ?  Let  the 
reader  call  to  mind  the  uncleauneea,  tVv^  d\&\iQ»\:kQrv\v%^*l  ^^ 
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own  bodies  between  themselves,  the  crimes  against  nature 
committed  both  by  men  and  women,  unrighteousness,  forni- 
cation, wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness,  envy,  mur- 
der, deceit,  malignity,  hatred  to  God,  destitution  of  natural 
affection,  ascribed  by  the  apostle  to  the  heathen.  Let  them 
call  to  mind  the  sin  of  the  Sodomites  so  common  among  the 
heathen  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  that  he  celebrates  it  as  if  it 
were  a  chaste  affection ;  tlie  prostitution  of  the  Babylonian 
maidens  or  matrons  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  and  then  -say  if  among  these  heathens  any 
evidence  can  be  found  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion. of  our 
author  that  "  there  are  accurate  deductions  of  reason,  there 
are  just  convictions  of  conscience,  there  is  a  moral  sense 
which  approves  of  what  is  right,  and  which  disapproves  of 
what  is  wrong ;  there  is  a  perception  of  what  is  right  in  the 
relations  of  life ;  in  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  their  fellow 
men,  in  the  duties  which  they  owe  their  Maker."  Let  it  be  . 
remembered  that  the  cause  of  this  lamentable  moral  blind- 
ness and  corruption  is  ascribed  in  tlue  Bible  to  the  fact,  that 
God  having  shown  unto  men  what  may  be  known  of  him- 
self, they  had  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;  had  refused 
to  glorify  him  ;  had  become  vain  in  their  imaginations,  till 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,  so  that  in  their  folly 
"  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and, to  birds  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things."  Tlius  are  we  tauuht 
that  God  is  the  true  light  of  the  soul,  the  "  hght  by  which 
we  see  light;"  thafwhen  this  light  is  excluded  as  it  may  be 
by  moral  corruption,  there  is  no  sentiment  too  base  to  be 
adopted,  no  crime  too  revolting  to  nature  to  be  committed,  as 
a  sacred  religious  act.  All  the  facts  of  history  unite  with  the 
observation  of  our  missionaries,  to  prove  that  with  the  loss  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  all  ideas  of  moral  couductjade  from 
the  mind,  and  the  faculty  of  conscience  ceases  to  be  exercised. 
The  statements  of  a  learned  missionary,  made  recently  in 
Mr.  Barnes's  church,  more  than  corroborate  all  that  is  liere 
suggested.  We  therefore  think  we  are  warranted  in  the 
conclusion,  that  our  knowledge  of  moral  truth  comes  not  by 
a  necessary  conception  of  the  true,  the  right,  the  holy,  but 
by  a  knowledge  o?  God,mNN\\c>w\  «Jll  goodness  exists,  uncre- 
ated, uncliangeab\e>  axvd  m  «i\i^o\\\\fc  ^'6VlviOC\^'^.  ^xi^vij^sA. 
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of  a  knowledgo  of  God,  the  mind  can  no  more  make  moral 
distinctions  tlian  a  blind  man  can  distinguish  colors,  and  he 
becomes  so  debased,  that  he  seems  to  the  observer  destitute 
of  even  a  conscience.  I  say  history  seems  to  teach  this. 
Another  fact  we  think  is  taught  by  history.  In  proportion 
as  men  become  i;i:norant  of  the  God  of  tlie  Bible,  just  in 
that  proportion  will  they  lose  all  conceptions  of  his  adorable 
perfections,  and  moral  truth.  Provided,  therefore,  the  hu- 
man mind,  in  its  departure  from  rectitude  and  correct  mOral 
perceptions  does  not,  as  Mr.  Barnes  suggests,  follow  a  law 
of  the  planetary  system,  in  the  perfection  of  which  declina- 
tions are  an  element,  but  the  law  of  decay  and  death,  from 
which  there  is  no  resurrection  or  restoration  but  by  the 
omnipotent  power  of  God,  the  fact  of  a  restoration  of  the 
healtliy  activity  of  a  constitutional  faculty  of  the  human 
soul,  and  knowledge  of  truth,  the  most  important  truth  to 
rational  beings  through  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  would 
make  very  much  towards  proving  that  that  book  is  the  word 
of  God.  And  we  apprehend  that  when  Mr.  Barnes  reviews 
what  he  said  respecting  the  "  oscillating  back  "  of  the  consti- 
tution of  man  by  its  own  inherent  energy,  he  will  say  that; 
he  wrote  without  due  consideration.  He  will  call  to  mind 
that  nations  that  have  thus  erred  from  the  truth,  decay  and 
die  physically,  as  well  as  intellectually  and  morally.  But 
we  do  not  make  this  suggestion  here  to  prove  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  but  to  bring  fairly  before  the  mind  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  ascribing  to  man  a  power  of  deciding  upon 
the  claims  of  the  Bible  of  being  an  inspired  book,  the  word 
of  God,  according  as  its  teachings  conform  to  or  deny  moral 
truth  or  fact,  known  or  discovered,  or  discoverable,  without 
a  revelation.  AVith  such  a  standard  of  judgment,  what  abo- 
minations might  not,  and  have  not  been  received  as  given 
by  divine  authority ;  and  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  most 
sacred  truths  would  be  rejected  by  the  same  standard. 
Should  it  be  urged  that  it  remains  true  that,  when  men  per- 
ceive the  truth,  they  know  it.  It  may  be  answered,  if  this 
be  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  never  mistake  false- 
hood for  truth,  and  be  very  positive  in  their  error.  But 
how  are  men  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  moral' truth? 
Tliere  is  no  possible  evidence  from  history  that  men  would 
ever  have  a  conception  qf  morality,  without  some  kuo^l^A^ 
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of  God,  by  revelation.  If  tlie  apostle  Paul  says,  the  heathen 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  the  lie;u-t,  he  also  said, 
that  God  had  showed  ucito  them  what  might  bo  knowu  of 
him.  Agniii,  it  may  be  eaid,  that  we  do  have  moral  per- 
ci2|ilions,  EOTiie  of  which  we  feel  assured  are  true.  In  reply 
wo  wniild  say,  that  if  our  correct  moral  perceptions  are 
r(.'fi;ivL"l  fioiii  God  thrtitigh  the  Bihie,  then  we  have  evidence 
lliiit  tliat  Ixidk  i^  from  him,  end  he  certainly  will  not  contra- 
diet  hiiiiriflf.  But  we  will  not  use  thia  argument  here,  bat 
will  inquire  what  the  Bible  saya  of  men  who  enjoy  its  teach- 
iiij;-^  wiiL-ii  left  to  their  reason,  moral  sense,  or  impulses. 

Tlio  prupliL't  Isaiah  thus  describes  the  reception  Christ 
would  meet  with  fnim  men,  "  For.  he  shall  grow  up  before 
Iiiii]  LIS  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground;  he 
haili  no  firm  nor  comeliness  :  and  when  we  shall  see  liim, 
thyru  \i  no  bi'aiity  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is 
de.spiscd  and  n-jected  of  men  ;  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from 
him ;  he  was  despised  and  we  ealeeraed  him  not.  Surely 
he  halli  liornt;  mir  grieft  and  carried  our  sorrows:  yet  we 
rickcn.  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted," 
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of  his  words  is  ascribed  not  to  a  lack  of  evidence  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  for  there  was  enough  of  that,  and 
more  would  not  have  convinced  those  who  rejected  that 
which  was  given,  but  to  a  depravit}'  of  heart  which  over- 
powered reason,  and  shut  out  a  knowledge  of  the  excellent 
glory  of  the  Saviour.     And  the  .Scriptures  again. declare: 
"  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  coin- 
prehendeth  it  not,"  John  i.  5.     "Ho  was  in  the  world  and 
the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not," 
vs.  10.     And  yet  without  this  light  the  darkness  of  the  mind 
is  total ;  for  we  are  taught  again,  "  That  was  the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometli  into  the  world,"  vs. 
9.     And  why  do  not  men  comprehend  the  light  ?     Christ 
himself  said,  "  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.     For  every  one  that 
doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest 
his  deeds  should  be  reproved,"  John  iii.  19,  20.    The  im- 
port of  the  following  Scriptures  is  equally  clear:    "But 
though  ho  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  y^t 
they  believed  not  on  him,  that  the  saying  of  Esaias  the  pro- 
phet might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spoke  :  Lord,  who  hath 
believed  our  report  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed  ?    Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because 
Esaias  said  again.  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened 
their  hearts,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should 
heal  them.    These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory 
and  spoke  of   him,"    John   yii.  37,  41.     "And   with  all 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness   in  them    that    perish ; 
because  they  received  not  the  Jove  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved.    And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  a 
strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  that  they  all 
might  be  damned  who  believe  not  the  truth,  but  have  plea- 
sure in  unrighteousness,"  2  Tliess.  ii.  10-12.     These  Scrip- 
tures will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  although  very  many 
more  passages  might  be  quoted  of  similar  import,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  comments  to  bring  out  their  meaning.    That 
moral  darkness  which  resbts  the  evidence  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  he  spake  tlie  wards  of  the  Father,  will 
manifest  itself  in  a  rejection  of  moTsX  dA^\\\iOic(*cvv  ^s^^  "^^ 
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adoption  of  the  most  absurd  and  corrupting  sophisms.  All 
this  is  true  to  history.  It  is  constantly  illastrated  in  the 
life  and  sayings  of  men  who  reject  the  Scriptures. 

Tliis  fact  Mr.  Barnes  seems  not  to  be  ignorant  of,  although 
he  did  not  appreciate  its  force.  He  gives  an  illustration  in 
Mr.  Hume,  who  so  utterly  discarded  moral  distinctions  that 
he  resolved  chastity  into  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  main- 
tained  that  murder  is  no  crime,  as  it  is  simply  "  turning  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  from  their  natural  channel."  Notwith- 
standing this  obliteration  of  moral  perception  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  Mr.  Hume,  but  is  common  to  all  who  wantonly  and 
pei'severingly,  and  with  derision,  reject  the  divine  authority 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Mr.  Barnes  maintains  that  men 
have  such  a  constitution,  that  such  sentiments  could  not  be 
received,  even  if  no  revelation  of  God  had  been  given  to 
mankind.  It  should,  however,  be  admitted  here,  that  by 
resisting  the  gospel  of  Christ  the  moral  perception  is  de- 
praved more  effectually'  than  by  a  gradual  extinguishment 
of  light  by  ignorance ;  and  we  would  not  make  the  history 
of  Hume,  and  other  modern  infidels,  an  example  illustrat- 
ing a  general  fact,  if  it  did  not  correspond  substantially 
with  what  occui-s  in  the  life  of  all  those  who  have  lost  a 
knowledge  of  the  God  of  the  Bible. 

Shall  we  then  say  that  men  without  a  revelation  from 
God,  or  with  a  revelation  which  they  have  rejected,  are 
capable,  by  reason  or  moral  sense,  truthfully  to  decide  upon 
the  evidence  that  a  book  is  from  God  by  a  comparison  of 
its  teachings  with  their  own  notions  of  moral  truth  or  right? 
We  certainly  have  no  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  such 
men. 

It  should  be  remembered  here  that  though  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  as  presented  by  our  author,  who  starts 
with  the  position  that  a  book  which  should  contradict  a 
known  fact  of  science,  or  any  known-  moral  truth,  could  not 
be  received  as  the  word  of  God  by  mankind  ;  this  is  not  the 
real  question  which  is  aimed  at  in  the  book  before  us. 
There  is,  we  apprehend,  no  diflBculty  in  any  man's  mind 
respecting  a  supposed  contradiction  between  the  Bible  and 
any  facts  of  science,  or  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  or 
known  moral  trutVv.  T&.T.^^xw^'e»  %v^^^TlCi^xv%\aJlce  of  such 
supposed  contrad\ct\oi\.    T\i^  ^^!c^^  ft«av^*^^  ss»s^^i^  ^ 
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no  mathematical  or  geological  facts.  The  question  of  sup- 
posed contradiction  relates  entirely  to  a  theory  on  a  supposed 
deduction  from  facts.  The  same  is  true  respecting  moral 
facts.  No  one  imagines  that  the  Bible  violates  any  consti- 
tutional principle  of  our  nature,  or  refuses  to  man  any  privi- 
lege he  would  have  enjoyed  had  he  not  become  a  sinner. 
Tlie  supposed  contradictions  refer  entirely  to  the  relations  of 
men  to  each  other,  wlio,  by  sin,  have  fallen  from  tlie  estate 
in  which  they  were  created,  and  are  neither  permitted  nor 
able  to  enjoy  its  privileges,  who  must  be  restrained,  assisted, 
protected,  fed,  and  clothed  oftentimes  by  each  other,  because 
of  disease,  ignorance,  and  idleness,  and  other  sins,  and 
whose  present  earthly  sojourn  is  only  temporarily  given  as 
an  act  of  grace,  to  see  if  they,  by  repentance  and  faith, 
will  become  fitted,  not  for  a  retuni  to  the  es^te  and  privi- 
leges of  Adam,  but  fcfr  an  estate  of  confirmed  holiness  in 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  How  easy  is  it  in  such  questions 
for  men  who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  privileges  which  God 
would  have  given,  provided  man  had  never  fallen,  to  claim, 
like  disobedient  and  self-willed  children,  these  forfeited 
privileges  as  a  right,  even  against  the  institution  formed 
after  the  pattern  of  grace  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  and 
which  within  tlieir  beneficent  operation  necessarily  deny  to 
men  what  they  can  no  longer  enjoy  ? 

Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  an  illustration  of  what  is  here 
afiirmed.  In  his  book  entitled  "  Church  and  Slavery,"  he 
says,  ^^  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  man  was 
formed  by  his  Maker  for  freedom.  Nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  the  declaration  of  the  immortal  instrument  which 
asserts  our  national  independence,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  and  that  among  those  are  life  and  LieiCRTr. 

We  want  no  book,"  such  men  will  say,  which 

proclaims  other  doctrines  than  these ;  we  can  embrace  no 
book  as  a  revelation  froin  God  which  does  not  coincide  with 
the  great  laws  of  our  nature; — those  laws  which  proclaim 
that  all  men  have  a  right  to  be  free ;  no  book  "  which  departs 
in  its  teachings  from  those  great  laws  oak  possibly  be  from 
God." — Church  and  Slavery,  pp.  37,  38. 

By  such  questions  which  relate  to  statutory  and  tempo- 
ral regulations,  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  man  the  ijecci- 

voL.  xrr. — ^yo.  iv.  4^ 
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liarities  of  particular  people  or  nations,  demoralized  bj  sin, 
require,  Mr.  Barnes  would  test  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  is  a  wide  departure  from  his  fhndamental 
position,  indeed,  but  such  a  departure  as  might  have  been 
expected ;  and  if  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Barnes  admits,  as  a  test 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  its  agreement  with  a 
declaration  which  has  not  been  by  any  means  received  as 
true  by  mankind,  and  which,  if  understood  according  to  its 
import  rigidly  construed,  is  absurd,  will  not  such  principles, 
leading  to  such  results  in  a  man  so  truly  Christian  and  so 
learned,  give  great  encouragement  to  wicked,  unlearned, 
and  unstable  men  to  despise  the  word  of  God  because  it 
contradicts  their  vain  conceits  ?  Who  knows  what  is  best  for 
man,  already  condemned  for  his  sins,  but  having  received 
from  God  a  season  of  grace,  dwells  for  a  little  season  on  this 
sin-stricken  earth  ?  As  a  race  of  depraved  beings  dwell  to- 
gether, they  would  not  be  restrained  by  reason  or  humanity, 
or  civil  law,  from  mutual  slaughter,  if  God,  by  his  provi- 
dence, did  not  rule  over  the  affairs  of  men ;  while  a  race  so  de- 
praved, will  most  certainly  claim  as  a  right  what  would  have 
been  only  a  gift,  even  to  holy  created  beings,  and  demand 
from  others  the  fruits  of  love  and  benevolence  which  they 
have  not  in  their  own  hearts  to  give  in  return,  or  to  appreciate 
when  bestowed,  and  will  even  pronounce  the  laws  and  pun- 
ishments unjust  and  cruel  which  restrain  their  wanton  lust 
Will  they  be  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  right  and  fit  in  in- 
stitutions, the  objects  of  which  are  to  preserve  them  in  exist- 
ence against  the  ravages  of  their  sins,  and  to  place  them  in 
a  favorable  condition  to  receive  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  And 
yet,  our  author  leaving  questions  which  relate  to  constitu- 
tional principles  of  our  nature  that  have  survived,  with  a 
feeble  life,  the  effects  of  our  moral  death,  upon  which  he 
prepared  to  build  his  argument,  introduces  in  his  illustra- 
tions regulations  demanded  for  the  proper  government  of 
men  living  by  an  act  of  grace,  for  whom  the  privileges  of 
holy  beings  would  no  longer  be  a  blessing,  independent  of 
statutory  and  special  laws  and  the  overruling  providence 
.of  God.  In  respect  to  these  regulations,  necessarily  varying 
to  suit  the  culture  or  ignorance,  the  wealth  or  poverty,  the 
Jiealth  or  feebleness,  the  morality  or  the  lawlessness  of  the 
people,  men  wiU  be  pw^^\x3L«J\^  Vii  ftlY6»Y^\&%'^^^^'^^^^  * 
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real  or  imaginary  universal  trath,  now  a  necessary  tem- 
porary restraint  Inflated  with  vanity  of  mind  and  incited 
with  a  selfish  heart,  and  a  love  of  fame,  their  minds  will 
be  distorted,  so  that  they  will  often  put  darkness  for  light 
and  light  for  darkness,  and  call  good  evil  and  evil  good. 
Give  to  men  in  such  circinmstances  a  right  to  determine  the 
]ns])iration  of  the  Bible  by  a  comparison  of  its  teachings 
with  snch  questions  as  Mr.  Barnes  introduces  for  this  pur- 
pose. AVill  they  not  indulge  a  wanton  irreverence  for  that 
sacred  book,  and  vainly  imagine  that  they  may  of  right  con- 
demn it  if  it  contradict  their  favorite  opinions  ?  This  is  not 
theory.  Such  a  state  of  things  already  exists.  Men  despise 
the  Bible  because  they  think  themselves  wiser  than  what  is 
written.  We  will  now  give  our  opinion  of  tlie  foundation 
of  faith  in  God's  word. 

The  perfection  and  proper  blessedness  of  man  depends  on 
a  knowledge  of  God.  '^  And  this  is  eternal  life  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Ohrist  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  It  follows  from  this  proposition  that  a 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  possible,  and  that  the 
revelation  of  Him  is  clear,  certain,  admitting  of  no  contra- 
diction or  doubt.  Gk>d  in  Christ  is  the  true  light  of  the 
soul,  by  which  it  perceives  or  apprehends  the  moral,  the 
holy,  the  just,  and  the  true.  The  will  of  God  is  the  last 
ultimate  standard  or  reason.  The  glory  of  God  revealed,  is 
a  certain,  clear,  unalterable  object  of  knowledge.  While 
the  mind  looks  steadily  at  this  light,  the  whole  soul  is  filled 
with  light,  and  is  not  dark  in  any  part  God  and  his  ways 
are  not  judged  by  any  standard.  He  is  acknowledged  as 
containing  in  himself  the  ultimate  reason,  infinite  perfec- 
tion, the  first  dawn  of  light,  and  the  final  solution  of  all 
mond  questions.  By  his  will  the  right  and  fit,  the  just  and 
true,  are  determined.  When  we  see  him  revealed  in  Christ 
we  stop  not  to  inquire  whether  he  is  holy  and  true  accord- 
ing to  the  holy  in  itself,  or  the  true  in  itself,  or  in  the  nature 
of  things.  We  then  have  our  first  knowledge  of  holiness  and 
true  goodness. 

The  proof  of  a  revelation  from  God  must  of  necessity  be 
divine  and  certain,  because  it  is  divine.  It  must  bear  a 
divine  seal.  Being  divine  it  must  give  positive,  infallible 
assurance  to  him  who  receives  it    It  admits  of  no  negative^ 
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and  it  were  profane  to  question  its  authority  or  to  subject 
the  fact  thus  proved  to  an  examination  by  tests  drawn  from 
human  knowledge,  as  to  an  ultimate  standard  of  judgment. 
We  would  not  object  to  testing  the  pretensions  of  any 
assumed  revelation  from  God,  which  wants  divine  proof  that 
its  claim  is  just  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  provided  time 
can  be  profitably  and  rightfully  employed  in  such  business. 
The  church  claims  for  the  Bible  that  it  is  proved  to  be 
the  woi'd  of  God  by  Divine  evidence. 

1.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  or  the  revelation  of  God 
in  it  is  proved  by  miracles. 

Moses  knew  from  the  burning  bush  that  God  called 
unto  him,  and  commissioned  him  to  act  as  the  leader  of  the 
Israelites.  When  "  the  people  saw  the  thunderings  and  the 
lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain 
smoking,"  they  knew  that  the  Lord  was  there,  and  that  he 
gave  them  the  law  from  his  mouth.  Tliose  who  saw  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  witnessed  his  resurrection,  and  the  won- 
ders performed  in  his  name  by  his  followers,  knew  that  he 
was  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man  could  do  these 
miracles  unless  God  were  with  him.  These  divine  works 
were  the  seal  of  God  proclaiming  the  authority  of  those  who 
spake  in  his  name. 

2.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  proved  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy. 

What  the  Scriptures  foretold  respecting  the  posterity  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  giving  a  general  statement  in  rela- 
tion to  their  condition  down  to  the  present  time;  of  the 
-nation  of  Israel,  of  Babylon,  of  Tyre,  of  Egypt,  of  Persia,  of 
Oreece,  of  Rome,  and  of  other  particular  races  and  tribes, 
<iod  has  so  fulfilled  that  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  pro- 
phets spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
ancient  prophets  predicted  that  one  should  come  of  the 
seed  of  David,  fixing  the  time  of  his  appearance,  particu- 
larly describing  his  history,  the  circumstances  attending  his 
death  and  burial,  the  feelings  which  all  people  would  have 
towards  him.  These  pi-ophecies  had  a  fulfilment  in  Jesus 
Christ  so  perfect  and  complete  that  he  is  proved  to  be  that 
very  person  described.  Tliis  fulfilment  of  prophecy  esta- 
blishes beyond  t\\e  ^o^^^lWUtY  of  doubt  that  God  spake  by 
the  prophets.    It  may  \ie  «Ldi^^^>i!t\^\.  ^n^\^  xcvasw^^^sJ^^^x'^x  Va 
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lived  in  the  time  of  Christ  or  now  lives,  may  find  his  own 
character  given  in  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  his  aversion 
to  Christ,  with  perfect  precision.  He  can  learn  more  of  his 
own  moral  state  from  this  foreshown  opposition  to  the  Mes- 
siah, than  he  can  discover  from  a  reflection  on  his  own 
thoughts  aided  by  all  that  men  have  written  on  mental  or 
moral  science.  Thus  prophecy  reaches  to  every  man's 
nndei'standing,  through  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent ;  to  every  man's  consciousness,  through  his  natural  dis- 
like to  the  adorable  Saviour.  This  proof  lacks  no  element 
of  certainty.  The  hand  of  God  in  it  is  so  manifest  that  all 
who  will  may  see  it 

It  may  bo  urged  that  men  do  nevertheless  doubt.  If  . 
they  will  doubt,  they  have  never  been  able  to  give  any 
reason  for  tlieir  doubts.  They  have  denied  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  have  affirmed  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  by  demoniacal  and  not  by  divine  power,  and  have 
attempted  to  oppose  them  by  assuming  that  tlie  pretended 
miracles  of  impostors  or  tricks  of  jugglera  have  equal  claim 
to  be  considered  divine  works.  But  this  is  all  assumption. 
This  kind  of  opposition  has  resulted  in  showing  that  no 
defect  exists  in  this  species  of  proof,  by  which  we  know 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  Should  it  be  said  that 
this  evidence  is  not  irresistible,  for  men  do  disbelieve ;  we 
say  it  is  irresistible  to  reason  unenslaved,  unrestrained,  and 
acting  with  the  energy  inspired  by  a  truth-loving  heart. 
Reason  finds  no  defects.  Beason  is  satisfied.  It  demands, 
it  asks  nothing  more.  It  fears  no  contradictions,  no  diffi- 
culties from  newly-discovered  facts.  And  yet  we  admit 
that  men  doubt.  The  wicked,  debased  Israelites  doubted 
after  they  had  seen  the  wonders  performed  in  Egypt,  at  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  Jews  doubted  after 
they  had  seen  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.  Could  these 
doubts  have  been  effectually  removed  by  other  wonders  ? 
No,  never.  "If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  The  difficulty  is  with  the  depraved  heart;  the 
perverse  will  that  receives  not  the  love  of  the  truth.  This 
will  resists  communion  with  God,  a  knowledge  of  him  which 
is  the  true  light  and  life,  or  living  light  of  the  soul. 
Thron^Ji  its  ceaseless  activity,  ike  cow%^\«tv^^^  ^^  ^^'^^^x^ 
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the  judgment,  in  respect  to  divine  things,  have  no  free 
exercise.  That  which  haa  been  demonstrated  is  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  mind  seeks  peace  in  ignorance  of  Ood. 
Fallen  men  are  capable  of  receiving  some  knowledge  of 
God  through  a  revelation ;  bnt  his  excellent  glory  is  con- 
cealed until  tliey  are  delivered  from  the  moral  death  which 
has  come  upon  them  by  sin.  This  deliverance  is  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  the  truth.  Until  this  is 
effected,  the  evidences  of  a  revelation,  though  for  a  time  they 
will  be  convincing,  are  constantly  passing  from  the  mind, 
leaving  it  a  slave  to  doubts.  To  remove  these  doubts  it 
were  vain  to  ask  further  evidence  addressed  to  the  reason. 
Additional  evidence  will  have  no  tendency  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  And  it  is  injurious  to  indulge  a  desire  for  clearer 
proof,  thus  causing  a  diversion  from  the  necessity  of  regene- 
rating and  sanctifying  grace.  The  truth  of  what  is  here 
suggested  is  understood  by  the  Christian  who  finds  that 
doubts  not  caused  by  defect  of  evidence,  and  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  examination  of  evidence  addressed  to 
the  understanding  alone,  disappear,  and  the  divine  glory  is 
perceived  and  known  as  the  great,  eternal,  unchangeable 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  heart  comes  into  sweet  communion 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  the  word  and  through  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit.  The  order  in  which  the  proof  is 
exhibited  to  the  mind  seems  to  be  this :  First,  The  seal  of 
God  upon  his  word  by  miracles  and  prophecy  fulfilled. 
Second,  The  delightful  perception  of  God  in  the  truths 
revealed,  by  which  the  soul,  beholding  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  as  in  a  glass,  and  being  ^^  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
tlie  Lord,"  gives  to  the  reason  or  understanding  the  power 
of  appreciating  the  perfect  demonstration  contained  in  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  Then  is  fulfilled 
the  Scriptures,  which  say,  "  For  God  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to 
give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  "  For  we  know  that  if 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  beav^u^^^^  ^  Got.  n,  V  Tt^fc  "^iJ&Aa  U  to 
snch  persons  above  Tea&oii\  fcT^\iWi?,^^^^^^^'l^^^^^fl^i^ 
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revealing  Him,  they  behold  in  it  his  excellent  glory.  The 
trath  is  received  withomt  a  painful  effort  at  recollection  or 
demonstration.  It  is  a  first  truth,  a  simple  fact,  made  snre 
by  God  himself.  Those  who  receive  this  knowledge  rejoice 
in  facts  which  science  or  reason  of  a  created  being  could 
never  have  discovered — facts,  by  a  reception  of  which  the 
"  heart  softens,  relents,  and  turns  away  from  sin  as  the  great 
evil ;  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  unspeakable  and  undying 
consolation.  This  life  of  faith  is  the  true  life.  It  is  full  of 
joy  and  consolation.  In  it  the  creature  is  united  to  the 
Creator,  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  the  dependent  to  the 
independent,  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  the  disciple  to 
his  Lord  and  Master ;  and  the  redeemed,  the  saved,  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefits  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  receive  it  in 
themselves  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  soul. 


Abt.  V. — ^A  Designation  and  ExposmoN  of  the  Figures 
OF  Isaiah,  Chaptebs  LU.  and  LIIL 

Having  predicted  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  the  end 
of  the  avenging^  judgments  with  which  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem were  to  be  smitten,  the  prophet  now  summons  them  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  wondrous  scenes  that  are  about 
to  nnfold  to  them  under  the  Messiah's  reign,  vs.  1,  2. 
The  calamities  with  which  they  had  been  overwhelmed,  were 
in  retribution  of  their  sins ;  their  redemption  is  to  be  the 
work  of  grace,  and  is  to  be  conferred  in  a  way  that  will 
show  that  it  is  Jehovah  who  bestows  it,  and  to  vindicate 
him  as  the  God  of  Israel,  vs.  3-6.  Heralds  are  exhibited 
as  coming  from  the  east — the  scene  where  the  antichristian 
host  is  to  be  destroyed,  chap,  xxxiv.,  and  announcing  from 
the  heights  of  Mount  Olivet,  that  the  Messiah  has  come, 
and  the  watchmen  of  the  city  as  repeating  the  glad  tidings, 
vs.  7,  8.  The  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  summoned  to  join  in 
the  shout  of  joy  and  praise,  vs.  9, 10.  Those  of  the  Israel- 
ites who  are  yet  dispersed  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  are  next 
summoned  to  quit  the  scenes  of  their  exile,  and  promised, 
that  God  will  be  with  them  and  g;vx\d^  wcA  ^^\^\A.  *C^\^xci.  \ol 
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their  return,  vs.  11, 12.  The  Messiah,  they  are  assured,  will 
then  appear  in  power  and  glory  snited  to  his  office,  however 
humble  had  been  his  form  at  his  first  advent,  and  will  dis- 
play his  grace  in  redeeming  the  nations — while  he  confounds 
and  overwhelms  those  who  oppose  his  reign,  vs.  18,  15. 

1.  Apostrophe,  ''  Awake !  awake  I  Put  on  thy  strengtL, 
O  Zion !  Put  on  thy  garments  of  beauty,  O  Jerusalem," 
vs.  1. 

2,  3.  Metonymies  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  for  their  inhabi- 
tants. 

4,  5.  Hypocatastdses  in  the  use  of  putting  on  strength,  as 
though  it  were  a  breastplate  or  shield  in  place  of  assuming 
it ;  and  putting  on  garments  of  beauty,  for  preparing  them- 
selves mentally  for  the  great  scenes  of  redemption  that  are 
about  to  unfold  to  them ;  and  the  reason  of  the  command  is, 
that  none  but  the  pure  are  thereafter  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem. 

6.  Metonymy  of  the  uncircumcised  and  unclean  body, 
for  the  unrenewed  mind.  "  For  no  more  shall  there  add  to 
come  into  thee  ah  uncircumcised  and  unclean  (person),"  vs.  1. 
That  is,  none  are  thereafter  to  enter  Jerusalem  but  the  holy. 
Kot  only  are  no  Gentile  enemies  ever  again  to  conquer  it 
and  pollute  it  by  their  presence  and  domination,  but  none 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham  are  to  enter  it,  except  such  as  are 
purified  and  have  become  fit  subjects  of  the  Messiah's  scep- 
tre. They  are  all  to  be  cleansed  in  the  fountain  of  Christ's 
blood  and  have  his  law  written  in  their  heai*ts,  and  his  Spirit 
put  within  their  inward  parts,  Zech.  xiii.  1 ;  Jeremiah  xxxi. 
31-34 ;  Isaiah  xi.  9. 

7, 8, 9, 10.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  shake  thyself  from 
the  dust,  arise,  sit,  and  loose  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  the  acts 
of  a  captive  on  receiving  freedom,  for  analogous  acts  of  one 
who  is  being  freed  from  sin  and  its  curse,  and  becoming  a 
subject  of  Christ's  gracious  sway.  "  Shake  thyself  from  the 
dust,  arise,  sit,  O  Jerusalem  I  Loose  the  bands  of  thy  neck, 
O  captive  daughter  Zion,"  vs.  1,  as  a  slave  on  being  made 
free,  raises  himself  up  from  the  toil  over  which  he  was 
bending,  puts  off  the  chain  with  which  he  was  bound, 
shakes  ofT  the  dust  from  his  dress,  and  seats  himself  at 
ease  ;  so  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  summoned  to  dis- 
engage themseVvea  irom  Wi^  ^W^k\^  oC  ^vu  in  which  they 
Lave  been  held,  remove  \^i^  gc\m^  wA^\«^.^\^^^\^*^ 
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lias  stained  and  defaced  them,  and  take  the  attitnde  of  free, 
pure,  and  joyous  eubjecta  of  tlie  Hessiali.  Tliey  are  no 
longer  to  wear  the  fetters  of  eiii ;  tlie;.-  are  no  longer  to  bear 
the  marks  of  the  debasement  and  mber;  vith  which  it 
had  blighted  and  deformed  them. 

11,  \'L  MetODjmies  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion  for  their  in- 
habitants. 

13.  Metaphor  in  denominating  Zion,  used  for  its  populi- 
tion,  ''  captive  daughter."  Th^ae  apoetrophes  thus  bespeak 
tlio  opening  of  a  new  era,  the  commenceoient  of  a  redeemed 
and  blesacd  life. 

14,15.  Ilypocatastaeea  in  the  use  of  selling  and  redeeming. 
"  For  tlius  saitii  Jehovah :  Ye  were  sold  for  nought,  and  not 
for  money  sliall  ye  be  redeemed,"  vs  3.  Tlieir  being  sold,  is 
used  to  denote  tlieir  being  dolirered  into  tlie  power  of  their 
enemies  and  carried  into  captivity.  That  they  were  sold 
for  nought,  moans  tliat  their  captoi-s  neither  gave  tiod  an 
equivalent  for  them,  nor  did  anything  by  which  they  ac- 
quired the  right  of  propei-ty  in  them.  They  were  his  peo- 
ple, and  he  relinquished  them  to  their  conquerors,  without 
a  price,  because  by  their  great  sins  they  had  become  odious 
andadishonortohim.  Their  beingredeemed  without  money, 
is  used  to  indicate  that  God  is  to  recall  them  of  his  own 
sovereign  right  and  by  his  own  power.  It  will  not  be  be- 
cause of  any  services  they  have  rendered  him.  It  will  not 
be  because  of  any  compensatory  gilts  he  is  to  bestow  on  the 
natioUB  by  whom  they  aro  held  in  exile.  Be  will  rescue 
tliero  simply  of  his  own  good  pleasnre,  and  for  ends  im- 
measurably above  their  deserts,  and  the  deeeits  of  those 
among  whom  they  are  scattered  ;  and  that  concern  only  his 
glory.  Tlie  penniseion  of  the  Gentiles  will  not  bo  asked. 
Tlieir  numbers,  their  power,  their  policy,  are  to  bo  no  ob- 
stacles to  hie  desi^^B.  The  signals  of  his  presence  will  awe 
them  into  acquiescence  and  co-operation,  chap.  Ixvi.  19, 
20.  Tliat  the  enemies  by  whom  they  bad  from  age  to  age 
been  oppressed,  bad  no  title  to  them,  bo  proceeds  to  excm- 

piiiy. 

"  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Into  Egypt  went  down  my  peo- 
ple lirst  to  Bojonm  there.  Also  ^e  Assyrian  oppressed 
them  for  nothing;  and  now  vhat  is  there  to  me  here,  sailh 
Jeliovah,  that  my  people  is  taken  AVKy  ^ot  ^icJ^xvu^j.  "^s» 
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rulers  howl,  saith  Jehovah,  and  continnallj  all  the  day  my 
name  is  blasphemed  I "  vs.  4,  5.  The  Egyptians  did  not  ac- 
quire any  right  to  subject  the  Israelites  to  slavery,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  they  resided  within  their  jurisdiction.  In- 
stead, their  oppression  of  them  was  the  grossest  violation  of 
their  rights.  The  Assyrians  had  no  right  to  conquer  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  and  carry  them  into  captivity.  It  was 
a  work  of.  lawless  ambition  and  rapine.  And  so  the  anti- 
christian  natiofis  who  will  have  conquered  Jerusalem  imme- 
diately before  Christ's  second  advent,  and  carried  half  the 
population  into  captivity,  Zech.  xiv.  2,  will  have  no  legiti- 
mate right  to  their  persons  or  property.  They  will  be  con- 
spirators against  God  as  well  as  against  them,  and  regarding 
their  triumph  over  them  as  a  triumph  over  him,  will  blas- 
pheme his  name  doubtless,  as  neither  having  the  power  nor 
the  purpose  to  re-establish  them  there  and  reign  over  them  as 
their  king.  That  the  rulers  of  the  city  are  to  howl,  implies 
that  they  are  to  be  overwhelmed  with  disappointment  and 
anguish  at  their  misfortune.  To  vindicate  himself  from 
accusation  and  doubt  he  will  interpose  to  rescue  his  people. 
"  Tlierefore,  my  people  shall  know  my  name,  therefore  in 
that  day  (shall  they  know)  that  I  anl  he  that  said,  Behold 
me  1 "  vs.  6,  or  Lo,  I  am  here.  His  vindication  of  himself 
from  the  detractions  that  will  be  continually  uttered,  and 
verification  of  his  promises,  will  require  that  he  should  re- 
veal himself  and  deliver  his  people.  That  they  shall  know 
his  name,  means  that  they  shall  be  made  to  know,  by  the 
clearest  manifestations,  the  reality  of  his  being,  his  presence 
and  his  perfections  as  Jehovah,  their  covenant  6od.  That 
they  shall  at  once  see  that  he  is  the  being  who  said,  Behold 
me,  signifies  that  he  will  reveal  himself  immediately  and 
visibly,  as  he  promised  to  reveal  himself  to  the  Israelites 
when  he  was  about  to  proclaim  to  them  the  decalogue.  "  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Lo  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  cloud, 
that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee  and  be- 
lieve thee  for  ever,"  Exodus  xix.  9.  So  he  will  come  in  a 
cloud  now  and  reveal  himself  to  them  in  his  dazzling  glory. 
A  herald,  accordingly,  is  immediately  to  announce  his  ad- 
vent and  entrance  on  his  reigii.  "  How  timely  on  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feeto?  oxi^  Wm^vci^  ^^  N\^\\i^^  ^xibUshing 
peace,  bringing  g\ad  WAixv^  o^  %oo^  >iX\\\i^s Y^^^'^'^^^^* 
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vation ;  saying  to  Ziod,  Thy  God  reigneth  ?''  vs.  7.  While 
the  encmiee  are  still  exulting  in  their  victory  and  blasphem- 
ing Jehovah,  and  the  rulers  are  wailing  in  grief  and  despair, 
a  messenger  coming  from  the  eastward,  the  scene  where  the 
antichristian  host  is  to  meet  its  overthrow  from  the  avenging 
fires  of  the  Messiah,  is  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Mount — pro- 
bably of  Olives — «nd  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  the  ad- 
vent of  Jehovah,  and  conquest  of  his  foes.  They-  are  joyful 
tidings,  tidings  of  good  things — of  peace,  of  salvation,  of  the 
reijm  of  God.  That  annunciation  from  the  mount  is  to  be 
proclaimed  in  tlie  city. 

"The  voice  of  thy  watchmen  !  They  raise  the  voice; 
together  will  they  shout ;  for  eye  to  eye  shall  they  see  on 
Jehovah's  returning  to  Zion,"  vs.  8.  The  watchmen  are 
persons  stationed  on  the  walls  opposite  the  mountain  to  look 
for  the  approach  of  messengers  from  the  battle  field,  and 
proclaim  the  intelligence  brought  by  them.  They  are  to 
catch  the  glad  news  of  the  herald  and  instantly  repeat  it  in 
loud  tones  to  the  city.  A  pause  is  probably  to  follow  their 
proclamation  of  the  tidings  by  the  herald,  ere  they  shout 
together ;  as  it  is  given  as  the  reason  of  their  shout,  that  they 
shall  see  eye  to  eye  on  Jehovah's  returning  to  Jerusalem ; 
the  meaning  of  which  is  that  they,  perhaps  from  the  elevated 
points  on  which  they  are  to  be  stationed,  will  see  distinctly 
the  first  signals  of  Jehovah's  approach ;  and  will  at  the  same 
moment  announce  it  with  a  sholit.  It  indicates  accordingly 
that  the  Messiah  is  to  come  from  Edom  with  dyed  garments, 
from  Bozrah  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness 
of  his  strength ;  and  is  to  be  visible  to  all  eyes.  No  method 
could  have  been  chosen  that  would  more  clearly  show  that  his 
advent  is  to  be  personal  and  public.  No  pretext  of  tropes, 
no  process  of  allegorization  can  wrench  the  prediction  into 
a  mere  shadowy  intimation  that  some  other  being,  a  human 
warrior,  or  a  host  of  human  warriors  is  to  come  and  restore 
the  city  to  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity.  It  is  to  set  aside 
the  words  of  the  Spirit,  and  fabricate  another  prophecy,  to 
attempt  to  force  on  them  such  a  meaning. 

16.  Apostrophe.  "  Burst  forth  ;  shout  together,  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  ;  for  Jehovah  has  comforted  his  people ;  has  re- 
deemed Jerusalem,''  vs.  9.  This  implies  that  the  city  is  im- 
mediate!/  to  be  raised  from  ita  Tum,\>^  ^  T^^^xi^x.ro.^^^V-vjc^ 
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tlie  lu'iUity  nii'l  pi'Itntlor  that  are  foretold  of  it,  cliai'ter  lir. 
31, 12,  Ix.  13,  Ht-r  inhabitants  arc  to  be  coDScled  hv  the 
teniiiuuiiini  cifall  their  snfteriiigs  and  sorrows;  and  she  is  to 
bo  for  ever  reiletint-il  fiijni  tlio  subjection  in  which  she  hal 
been  hoM  to  many  a^os  by  Gentile  conqacrorg. 

17.  iryjiiicata-'tiisii.  "  Jehovah  has  bared  his  Iiolyarmto 
the  eyo^'if  all  the  nations;  andatl  the  ends  of  the  earth  hare 
seen  tlje  --alvatiiiii  of  our  God,"  vs.  10.  This  is  prophetic  of 
what  is  l'.>  be  preilicatcd  of  God  when  ho  has  thus  come  in 
Iiower  anil  '^<ny  in  tlio  person  of  tlic  Messiah  and  redeemed 
liis  [ic'jple.  JJiiriiij;  his  holy  arm  is  used  by  substitiitiou 
fur  Ills  eXL'rtinjj  his  power  in  visible  and  impressive  furm^. 
Tliat  i[  is  to  tjikc  phice  in  the  eyes  of  all  uations,  shows 
that  thi'  ili^play-i 'if  his  power  in  the  deliverance  of  hia 
poitple  are  I-  be  made  in  all  lands.  The  Israelites  being 
scattL-ivl  thrnuj;l..i;it  tliO  world,  as  their  restoration  ig  to  bo 
iilteiidoil  with  >[>cfi:il  signals  of  God's  presence  and  direc- 
tion of  ibiir  ri.-'.i;rn,  the  knowleilge  of  his  interpL->aition,  his 
ivc-.\i,'rii:iMn  A  tbein  as  his  people,  the  miracles  he  perforuia 
t  and  aicl  tlieni  in  their  way  to  their  national  land, 
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one  part  of  the  world  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  more  eh'gible  residence,  but  like  their  ancestors  in  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  return  from  Babylon,  as  God's 
people,  sustaining  an  intimate  and  pecub'ar  relation  to  him, 
and  called  back  to  their  land  by  his  direct  and  almighty 
voice.  And  the  command  thus  to  return,  is  enforced  by  the 
assurance  that  Jehovah  himself  is  to  be  with  them. 

23.  Hypocatastasis.  "  For  not  in  haste  shall  ye  go  out, 
and  ye  shall  not  depart  in  flight ;  for  going  before  you  is 
Jehovah,  and  bringing  up  your  rear  the  God  of  Israel,"  vs. 
12.  As  in  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  pillar  of  cloud  went 
before  the  Israelites  as  they  advanced  towards  the  sea,  but  on 
their  pausing,  it  passed  over  them,  and  stood  between  them 
and  tlie  hostile  host  of  the  Egyptians ;  so  at  this  return,  he 
will  give  equal  signals  of  his  gracious  presence  both  in 
leading  them  on  their  way,  and  in  defending  them  from 
their  enemies.  • 

24,  25.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  rise  and  high  in 
place,  to  denote  an  analogous  exaltation  in  power,  authority, 
and  glory.  "  Behold,  my  servant  shall  do  wisely ;  (and) 
rise  and  be  exalted,  and  exceedingly  high,"  vs.  13.  My  ser- 
vant is  the  Messiah.  He  is  to  interpose  at  this  recall  of  his 
scattered  Israel,  not  in  the  hnmble  garb  and  station  in  which 
he  appeared  at  his  first  advent,  but  in  a  power  and  majesty 
and  with  an  attendance  of  angelic  hosts,  that  will  be  suitable 
to  his  deity,  and  the  greatness  of  the  worlj  he  comes  to  ac- 
complish. His  exaltation,  glory,  and  success,  are  indeed  to 
be  the  consequence  of  the  depth  of  his  humiliation  at  his 
first  coming. 

26,  27.  Hypocatastases  jn  the  use  of  sprinkle  nations  to  de- 
note their  purification  from  sin ;  and  stop  the  mouth,  to  denote 
putting  an  end  to  the  false  and  contemptuous  notions  of  the 
Messiah  which  it  had  uttered.  "  As  many  were  shocked 
at  thee  (so  marred  from  man  was  his  look,  and  his  form  from 
the  sons  of  men)  so  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations ;  concern- 
ing him  shall  kings  stop  their  mouth,  because  what  was  not 
recounted  to  them  they  have  seen ;  and  what  they  had  not 
heard,  have  they  perceived,"  vs.  14, 15.  The  fact  that  he  was 
so  dishonored  and  marred  at  his  first  advent,  in  his  rejection 
and  crucifixion  by  man,  is  the  very  reason  that  he  is  to  be 
exalted  to  the  power  and  glory  with  which  he  will  come 
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and  deliver  hie  ancient  people,  <^lean8e  all  the  Gentile  nations 
from  their  sins,  and  bring  them  to  submiseion  to  his  sceptre. 
The  kings  whose  mouths  he  is  to  stop,  are  the  kings,  doubt- 
less, who  are  to  be  arrayed  against  him  at  the  great  battle 
when  the  antichristian  hosts  are  to  be  destroyed ;  and  the 
proud  and  blasphemous  thoughts  which  they  are  never  more 
to  utter,  are  the  arrogations  of  the  Man  of  sin  and  his  party, 
who  are  to  exalt  themselves  above  the  Messiah,  and  engage 
in  war  on  his  people,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  they 
shall  conquer  them,  and  preclude  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  on  the  earth. 

This  chapter  is  thus  a  prophecy  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  in  glory  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  antichrist 
and  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites,  under  his  guidance,  to 
their  national  land. 

Chapter  LIIL  The  prophet  intimates  that  the  prediction 
in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  Messiah's  interposition  in 
person  to  destroy  the  hosts  gathered  against  Jerusalem,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  tribes  under  his  guidance,  would  not  be 
believed ;  and  because  of  the  humble  form  in  which  he 
was  to  appear  at  his  first  advent,  vs.  1,  2.  His  person,  his 
condition,  and  his  life  were  to  be  so  unlike  the  expectations 
the  nation  cherished  in  respect  to  him  as  a  monarch,  that 
they  would  despise  and  reject  him,  vs.  3.  The  repulse  he 
was  to  meet,  and  the  death  to  which  he  was  to  be  subjected, 
was  to  be  interpreted  by  his  rejectors  as  signals  of  God's 
displeasure,  vs.  4.  But  his  sufferings  were  to  be  borne  on 
our  behalf.  It  was  because  we  are  guilty  that  he  was  to  be 
smitten  and  put  to  death ;  and  it  was  because  he  was  to  be 
innocent  that  he  was  to  die  for  us,  vs.  5,  6.  He  accordingly 
was  to  bear  the  insults  and  tortures  under  which  his  life  was 
to  sink,  in  perfect  patience  and  calmness ;  and  it  was  to  be  in 
his  submission  to  death  and  the  dishonors  of  the  grave,  that 
his  deity  was  to  shine  forth  in  its  brightest  resplendence,  vs. 
7-9.  Having  thus  died  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  was  to  be 
raised  from  death,  meet  acceptance  with  Jehovah,  be  exalted 
to  supreme  power,  conquer  his  enemies,  redeem  his  people, 
and  reign  for  ever  as  Messiah,  vs.  10-12. 

1.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  revealing  the  arm  of  Je- 
hovah for  revealing  his  person.  "  Who  has  believed  our 
report  ?    And  the  arm  oi  5e\io\^^ \ft  ^'WoxV'^  vt  been  re- 
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vealed  ?"  vb.  1.  The  report  of  the  prophet  which  he  intimates 
no  one  had  believed,  is  the  prediction  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter respecting  the  deliverance  of  Jerasalem  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel  by  the  Messiah.  The  revelation  of  the  arAttf 
Jehovah,  is  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  himself  in  the  person  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  meaning  of  the  question  is.  Who  has 
recognised  Jehovah  in  the  Messiah  at  his  incarnation  and 
during  his  ministry  !  Who  saw  from  the  holiness  of  his  life, 
from  the  wisdom  of  his  teachings,  from  the  wonderfulness  of 
his  miracles,  that  he  was  Immanuel,  the  promised  king  of 
Israel  ? 

8,  4,  5.  Comparisons.    *^  And  he  came  up  like  the  tender 
plant  before  him,  and  like  the  root  from  a  dry  ground ;  he 
had  no  form  nor  comeliness  ;  and  we  shall  see  him,  and  (it 
will  be)  no  sight  that  we  should  desire  it.    Despised  and 
forsaken  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  dis- 
ease—or grief,  and — ^like  one  hiding  his  face  from  us — de- 
spised and  we  esteemed  him  not,"  vs.  2,  3.    Instead  of  the 
majesty  of  a  monarch,  his  aspect  and  garb  will  appear  so 
clearly  those^of  a  humble  subject,  and  instead  of  the  cheerful- 
ness and  exultation  of  a  conqueror,  he  will  be  so  overcast 
with  sadness  and  sorrow,  that  the  leaders  of  the  nation  will 
recoil  at  the  intimation  that  he  is  the  Messia^i.    They  will 
not  discern  in  him  a  single  trace  of  the  qualities  which  they 
assume  were  most  conspicuously  to  distingaish  the  Son  of 
David  their  promised  deliverer.    He  will  seem  like  a  frail 
plant  in  place  of  a  sturdy  tree,  a  stalk  withering  for  want  of 
water,  instead  of  a  towering  cedar  of  Lebanon.    The  ex- 
pressions, ^^  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  disease," 
are  especially  descriptive,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  his 
sympathies  with  the  sorrows  and  diseases  of  those  whom  he 
came  to  save,  rather  than  of  his  own  afflictions.    There  is  no 
intimation  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  was  ever  the  subject  of 
disease.    There  was,  perhaps,  nothing  in  his  conduct  that 
more  surprised  the  priests  and  rulers,  than  that  he  exerted  his 
miraculous  powers  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  individuals  only, 
and  made  no  corresponding  effort  to  deliver  the  nation  from 
the  domination  of  the  Romans.    He  had  ample  pity  for  the 
wretched  and  perishing ;  but  they  looked  for  a  Messiah  who 
should  make  it  his  chief  business  to  release  them  from  their 
vassalage  to  the  Gentiles,  and  elevate  them  to  stations  of 
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dignity  and  authority  in  his  court.  The  comparison  of  him 
to  one  hiding  his  face  from  them,  is  expressive,  probably,  of 
the  construction  put  by  the  priests  and  rulers  on  his  withdraw- 
iog^  from  their  presence  at  Jerusalem,  except  at  the  feasts, 
aod  exercising  his  office  as  teacher  and  miracle-worker 
chiefly  in  the  remote  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee,  and  re- 
tiring sometimes  from  the  crowd,  to  secluded  and  desert 
places. 

6,  7.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  bore  and  carried.  "  Surely 
our  sicknesses  he  bore,  and  our  griefs  he  carried,"  vs.  4.  He 
bore  the  sicknesses  and  griefs  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered 
by  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  sufferings  and  sorrows, 
and  healing  and  cheering  them.  This  is  the  sense  which 
the  evangelist  ascribed  to  the  prediction.  ^^And  he  cast 
out  the  spirits  witli  his  word  and  healed  all  that  were  sick, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our 
sicknesses,"  Matthew  viii.  16, 17.  It  was  to  his  compassion 
accordingly  that  appeal  was  usually  made  by  the  suffering, 
or  on  their  behalf,  Matt.  ix.  27,  xv.  22,  xvii.  15  ;  Mark  ix. 
22  ;  Luke  xvii.  13.  And  it  was  his  compassion,  it  is  fre- 
quently represented,  that  prompted  him  to  the  miracles  he 
wrought  of  healing  and  relief,  Matt.  xv.  32,  xx.  34 ;  Mark 
V.  19 ;  Luke  vii.  13. 

The  prophet  now  passes  from  his  ministry  to  his  seizure, 
trial,  and  crucifixion. 

"  And  we  thought  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted,"  vs.  4.  This  is  prophetic  of  the  views  with  which 
the  priests  and  rulers  contemplated  him  when  scourged  at 
the  bar  of  Pilate,  and  hanging  on  the  cross.  They  then 
called  upon  him  to  prove  himself,  if  he  could,  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  by  coming  down  from  the  cross,  and  treated  his 
seeming  helplessness  and  desertion  by  God  as  indubitable 
proofs  that  he  was  the  object  of  his  anger  instead  of  ap- 
probation. "If  he  be  the  king  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted 
in  God,  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him,  for 
he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God,"  Matt  xxvii.  42,  43.  That 
God  did  not  deliver  him,  they  therefore  regarded  as  show- 
ing that  ho  was  the  object  of  the  Divine  vengeance. 

"  And  he  was  plevee^  iot  owt  Vtwv^^\^^"Kvwsj^^\i>t>\\&Q.d  for 
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our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peacfe  was  upon  him, 
and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed/'  vs.  5.  He  was  pierced 
bj  the  nails  and  the  spear  for  our  transgressions.  He  was 
bruised  by  the  scourge  for  our  iniquities.  The  retributive 
infliction  by  which  our  reconciliation  was  procured,  was 
upon  him ;  and  by  the  lacerations  he  suffered,  the  wounds 
we  have  received  from  sin  are  healed.  No  language  could 
more  expressly  predict  that  his  sufferings  were  to  be  wholly 
for  us,  not  for  himself;  that  the  bruises  he  received  in  the 
buffets  and  scourgings  to  which  he  was  subjected  during  his 
trial,  and  the  wounds  with  which  he  was  pierced  on  the 
cross,  were  in  our  behalf,  and  because  of  our  transgressions ; 
that  the  inflictions  he  endured  were  the  means  of  our  <recon- 
ciliation,  and  that  by  his  sufferings  for  our  s'us,  the  wounds 
they  have  brought  on  us  are  healed. 

8.  Comparison.  ^^  All  we  like  sheep  had  gone  astray ; 
each  to  his  own  way  we  had  strayed,  and  Jehovah  laid 
on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  vs.  6.  And  he  suffered 
thus,  not  for  a  part  of  men  only,  but  for  alL  We  had  alt 
sinned,  each  one  in  a  way  and  degree  peculiar  to  himself. 
We  all  therefore  equally  needed  such  a  substitute  to  bear 
our  iniquities.  Ana  Jehovah  therefore  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all. 

9.  Metonymy  of  iniquity  for  its  penalty,  suffering  and 
death.  That  penalty  accordingly  he  was  to  bear  in  innocence 
and  meekness,  not  as  one  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  because 
of  his  having  sinned. 

10, 11.  Comparisons.  ^^  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  humbled 
himself,  and  he  will  not  open  his  mouth — as  a  lamb  is 
brought  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  its  shearers 
is  dumb— and  ho  will  not  open  his  mouth,"  vs.  7.  Though 
overwhelmed  with  blows,  and  scourgings,  and  insults,  he 
made  no  resistance ;  he  humbled  himself  to  the  condition 
to  which  he  had  descended  of  a  subject,  and  withholding 
himself  from  exerting  his  infinite  power  to  repel  his  assail- 
ants, bore  their  cruelty  and  malice  as  though  he  were  help- 
lessly in  their  hands.  He  uttered  no  denunciations  of  their 
injustice  and  malevolence.  He  indulged  in  no  reproaches ; 
he  resorted  to  no  pleas ;  he  made  no  appeals  to  their  sym- 
pathy; he  indicated  no  wish  to  escape  the  outrages  and 
death  to  which  they  consigned  him«    To  bAi^^  ^\k<cc^\j^^ 

TOL.  xa. — ^wo.  rv.  43 
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to  repel  or  evade  tbem,  wonld  haye  been  incoDsistent  with 
the  end  for  which  he  was  eubjected  to  them.  He  was  to 
bear  them  in  silence,  in  calmnossi  in  imi'esisting  and  un- 
mnrmnring  snbmission,  because  he  was  to  bear  them  as 
the  Lamb  of  God,  spotless  in  himself,  bnt  the  substitute  of 
men  and  necessarily  subjected  to  them,  in  order  to  the 
expiation  of  their  sins.  His  not  opening  his  mouth  to  ex- 
culpate or  save  himself,  which  was  so  mysterious  to  Herod 
and  Pilate,  was  because  of  the  office  he  filled  as  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  world,  and  was  essential  to  the  perfection  of  his 
obedience.  As  he  bore  the  evils  that  were  laid  on  him 
as  the  substitute  of  men,  to  have  endeavored  to  evade 
them,  would  have  been  to  refuse  to  bear  the  penalty  of 
sin ;  to  have  remonstrated  against  them  as  unjust  and  cruel, 
would  have  been  to  impeach  the  rectitude  of  the  penalty 
which  God  annexes  to  ti*ansgression.  His  dumbness  was 
thus  an  utterance  of  immeasuralde  significance.  It  pro- 
claimed, in  the  most  expressive  and  resistless  form,  the 
righteousness  of  the  penalty  which,  as  the  second  Adam,  he 
undertook  to  bear  for  the  expiation  of  men. 

ITiis  passage  relates  to  his  conduct  before  the  high  priest, 
the  Sanhedrim,  Herod  and  Pilate;  that  which  follows  to 
his  death  on  the  cross. 

12.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  cut  oflf,  for  put  to  death. 
"  From  constraint  (by  the  guards  who  seized  and  bound 
him)  and  from  judgment  (at  the  bar  of  Pilate)  he  was 
taken  (to  crucifixion.)  and  who  in  his  generation  will  think 
that  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  for  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people — a  curse  for  tliem?"  vs.  8.  The 
constraint  from  which  he  was  taken,  was  that  to  which  he 
was  subjected  while  in  the  hands  of  the  guards,  and  the 
judgment,  that  of  Pilate ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is,  that  after  being  seized  and  condemned,  he  was  led  forth 
to  crucifixion.  His  being  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
is  used  for  his  being  put  to  death.  Tliose  in  his  generation 
were  the  Israelites  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  who 
knew  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  was  on 
that  account  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests  and  rulers  that 
he  was  crucified.  Tlie  question  who  among  them  will 
think  that  he  waa  crucV&e^  iot  \.Vv^  Itocosgressions  of  men ; 
that  be  was  made  a  cwre^  tot  >^^\xv^S&  ^  y^q^^^^'^^^^jw^ 
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generally  who  were  coguisant  of  his  trial  and  crucifixion, 
wonid  have  no  conviction  that  he  died  as  a  sacrifice  for  men. 

13.  Metonymy  of  curse  for  the  person  subjected  to  a 
curse ;  that  is  a  penalty  for  men. 

The  prophet  now  passes  from  his  death  to  his  burial. 
^'  And  he  allowed  with  wicked  (men)  his  grave,  and  with 
a  rich  (man)  in  his  death;  although  he  had  done  no  vio- 
lence,  and  no  deceit  was  in  his  mouth,"  vs.  9.  Instead 
of  an  instant  resurrection,  he  submitted  to  the  dishonors 
of  a  burial  along  with  malefactors,  who  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death  beeaiise  of  the  crimes  they  had  com- 
mitted; and  with  a  rich  man  although  he  had  done  no 
violence  like  those  who  were  crucified  with  him;  nor 
uttered  any  deceit; — ^implying  diat  they  had  been  guilty 
both  of  theft  and  fraud.  The  reason  that  though  inno- 
cent he  submitted  to  burial  was,  that  he  bore  the  penalty 
of  sin  for  men,  a  part  of  which  is  a  return  to  dust  Though 
no  mention  is  made  by  tlie  evangelists  of  the  burial  of 
the  thieves  crucified  with  him,  we  know  from  the  fact 
that  their  death  was  hastened  by  breaking  their  limbs, 
in  order  that  their  bodies  might  be  removed  before  the 
sun  set,  that  they  must  have  been  buried  at  near  the  same 
hour.  Joseph,  the  owner  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  Christ 
was  laid,  it  is  expressly  related  by  Matthew,  xxvii.  57, 
was  a  rich  man. 

His  sufferings  and  death  were  not  the  mere  work  of 
men ;  they  were  appointed  by  Jehovaji  in  order  to  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  and  consequently  he  was  to  be  raised 
from  death  to  life,  and  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  he 
was  constituted  the  Messiah. 

14.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  seed  for  those  whom  he  saves. 
^^  And  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  crush  him;  he  put  him  to 
grief.  When  his  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for  sin,  he 
shall  see  his  seed;  he  shall  prolong  his  days;  and  the 
pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his  hand,"  vs.  10. 
His  humiliations,  his  sufferings,  and  his  death,  were  inr 
flicted  on  him  as  the  substitute  of  men  by  Jehovah ;  he 
gave  his  life  an  offering  for  sin  ;  and  having  accomplished 
that,  he  was  to  see  those  in  the  invisible  realms,  who  were 
already  redeemed  by  him ;  and  then  rising  to  immortal 
life,  was  to  be  invested  with  aU  "povjei  vaYL^VT^Ti  wA  ^^ce^\^ 
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and  reign  prosperously  for  the  great  ends  for  which  he  be- 
came the  Messiah.  His  seeing  his  seed,  was  probably  his 
seeing  the  redeemed  in  paradise,  as  it  seem^  to  hare  pre- 
ceded his  return  to  life  and  exaltation. 

16.  Metonymy  of  his  hand  for  himself.  The  work  Jeho- 
vah has  assigned  him  in  his  reign  first  on  the  throne  of  hea- 
ven, and  then  on  earth,  he  is  to  execute  prosperously.  That 
work  the  prophet  proceeds  to  show,  is  to  be  the  recovery 
of  men  from  sin,  and  gift  to  them  of  justification, 

16.  Metonymy  of  iniquities  for  their  penalty.  "From 
the  labor  of  his  life  he  shall  see ;  he  shall  be  satisfied.  By 
the  knowledge  of  him  (he)  my  servant  (the)  righteous  shall 
give  righteousness  to  many,  and  their  iniquities  he  will 
bear,"  vs.  11.  From  his  "work  of  expiation  he  shall  see 
results  that  will  satisfy  him.  Through  the  knowledge  of 
him,  imparted  through  his  word  and  Spirit,  he  will  grant 
forgiveness  and  acceptance  to  many:  for  he  will  have  borne 
their  sins.  All  the  gracious  gifts  he  will  bestow  in  the  reno- 
vation and  justification  of  men,  will  thus  be  founded  on  his 
obedience  and  expiation,  and  he  will  carry  those  gifts  to  an 
extent  as  vast  as  his  love  desires,  as  unbounded  as  the  well- 
being  of  hisunfallen  realms,  as  the  glory  of  his  name  demands. 
The  prophet  now  predicts  his  triumph  over  all  his  foes. 

17.  ^Metaphor  in  the  use  of  poured  out,  for  surrendering 
his  life.  "  Therefore  will  I  divide  to  him  among  the  many, 
and  among  the  strong  shall  he  divide  the  spoil  for  a  reward, 
])ecause  he  poured  oi^t  his  soul  to  death,  and  he  was  num- 
bered with  die  transgressors,  and  he  bore  the  sin  of  many, 
and  for  the  transgressors  he  shall  make  intercession,"  vs.  12. 

18.  Metonymy  of  sin  for  penalty.  The  many  who  are  to 
be  divided,  that  is  assigned  to  him  as  a  prey,  are  his  ene- 
mies; the  mighty  whom  he  is  to  appropriate  to  himself  as  a 
spoil,  are  the  great  conspirators  against  him  and  his  king- 
dom ;  the  herosiarchs  and  apostates  of  the  church,  the  usurp- 
ing and  persecuting  civil  rulers,  and  Satan  and  his  hosts, 
who  have  leagued  against  him  and  his  disciples  from  age 
to  age,  and  who  are,  at  his  second  coming,  to  combine 
to  prevent  him  from  assuming  the  sceptre  of  the  earth. 
All  these  he  will  bafile  and  conquer  in  all  their  revolts 
and  aggressions,  aud  vii3\  x^^^wa  \K\^  x%55«k  for  ever  from 
their  power ;  because  \ie  V\\\\ia^e  \s158«ol  "^^  ^Js»Rfc  <5}l  ^^ 
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substitute,  died  ou  their  behalf,  aud  made  expiation  for  their 
sins,  and  will  for  ever  therefore  intercede  for  their  pardon 
and  acceptance. 

The  prophecy  thus  presents  a  more  full  and  graphic  deli- 
neation tlian  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  all  the  great 
characteristics  of  Christ's  humiliation,  ministry,  trial,  cruci* 
fixion,  resurrection,  exaltation,  and  triamphant  reign,  of  the 
vicarioQsness  of  his  sufferings,  their  expiatory  efficacy,  and 
the  ofBce  they  fill  as  the  ground  of  pardon  and  justification. 
None  of  the  great  elements  of  his  work  is  omitted :  none  of 
the  great  features  of  his  life  but  is  drawn  in  distinct  and 
glowing  colors. 


Abt.  VI. — Answers  to  CoBRB8Poin)ENTS. 

I.   THE  ACTS  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATUBB  IN  CHRIST. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked.  Whether  the  Divine 
Word  in  Christ  took  a  direct  and  eminent  part  in  his  official 
work  while  on  the  earth,  and  was  the  author  of  the  miracles 
he  wrought,  and  of  the  revelations  he  made ;  or  whether  lie  is 
not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  laying  aside  or  suspending  the 
exertion  of  his  divine  attributes,  on  his  union  with  the  man 
Jesus ;  so  that  the  acts  of  Jehovah  Jesus  in  his  life,  ministry, 
and  submission  to  death,  were  the  acts  exclusively  of  his  hu- 
man nature ;  and  consequently,  that  the  miracles  he  wrought 
were  the  work  of  the  Father,  and  the  prophecies  he  uttered 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  precisely  as  the  revela- 
tions were  that  were  made  tlm>ngh  the  apostles,  and  the 
miracles  that  were  wrought  in  connexion  with  their  minis- 
try. We  are  desired  to  state  what  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptnres  are  on  this  subject  The  question  is  one  of  great 
moment,  and  is  easily  answered ;  as  the  supposition  that  the 
Word  divested  himself  of  his  divine  attributes  or  withheld 
himself  from  exerting  them  on  his  becoming  incarnate  in 
Jesus,  is  not  only  without  authority  from  the  Bible  and 
contradictious  to  his  nature^  but  is  against  the  explicit  repre- 
sentations of  the  gospels,  epistles,  and  ancient  prophets,  and 
would,  if  legitimate,  overthrow  the  work  of  t^doim'^Vxcs^ 
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The  great  change  that  took  place  in  the  incamation  of 
the  eternal  Word^  did  not  consist  at  all  in,  as  inyolre  a 
relinquishment  of  his  divine  attribotes.  That  was  impossible. 
He  is  from  his  nature^  as  a  self-existeHee^  nnhangeable. 
He  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  infixutude,  his  onmi- 
science^  his  omnipotence,  hig  omnipresence.  It  would  im- 
ply that  he  sunk  into  absolute  unconsciousness,  and  that  his 
union  to  the  man  Jesus  was,  on  his  part,  wholly  involuntary 
and  unknown,  and  theiefore  witliout  effect;  and  that  would 
imply,  that  his  deity  was  a  disqualification  fof  his  participat- 
ing actively  in  that  part  of  the  work  of  redemption  which 
he  accomplished  in  his  life  and  death. 

But  admitting  that  he  cannot  have  divested  himself,  or 
been  divested  of  his  divine  attributes,  but  entered  into 
union  with  Jesus  in  a  full  possession  and  consciousness  of 
them,  it  is  still  asked.  May  it  not  yet  be  that  in  that  union, 
he  withheld  himself  from  the  exertion  of  his  attributes  and 
a  direct  participation  in  the  acts  of  Jesus ;  so  that  those 
acts  were  the  acts  of  Christ's  human  nature ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  his  doc- 
trines were  the  work  of  the  Father,  and  the  messages  he 
delivered  from  God  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  messages  and  miracles  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  were  the  work  of  God,  not  in  any  mea- 
sure of  their  own  powers  \  We  answer.  No.  The  supposition 
is  as  contradictious  as  the  other  to  his  nature,  the  ends 
for  which  he  became  incarnate,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
sacred  word.  What  was  the  object  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Word,  if  he  took  no  part  in  the  acts  of  Christ  in  bis 
official  work  \  What  virtue  did  bis  obedience  and  sufferings 
derive  from  the  presence  of  the  divine  nature,  if  it  was 
wholly  dissociated  from  them  \  But  the  participation  of  the 
divine  nature  in  all  that  was  done  by,  and  all  that  befell 
Christ  in  his  life,  ministry,  and  death,  is  expressly  and  fully 
affirmed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  exhibited  as  giving  to  his 
obedience  and  death  the  infinite  significance  and  worth  by 
which  they  are  made  the  ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance 
to  those  whom  he  redeems. 

The  change  to  which  the  eternal  Word  condescended  in 
becoming  incarnate)  N9a&  ivot  sT  change  of  nature,  or  suspen- 
sion of  attributes  v  ^^^  ^  0[iw\^  <6^  %\.^^wi^\^%5GL^Ti^^BAN3aA 
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mode  in  which  he  manifested  himself.  He  descended  from 
the  station  of  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  the  creator,  upholder, 
possessor,  and  ruler  of  all,  and  took  the  station  of  a  snhject  of 
QxA.  He  exchanged  the  form  of  glory  in  which  he  had  be- 
fore revealed  himself  to  creatures,  that  belongs  to  his  nature 
— and  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  the  likeness  of  men  ; 
and  tlienceforward  manifested  himself  in  that  to  men  and 
angels,  and  exerted  his  divine  attributes  in  the  acts  of  the 
complex  person,  Christ  Jesus,  so  that  those  acts  were  as  ab- 
solutely the  acts  of  the  divine  as  they  were  of  the  human 
nature.  Tliis  is  taught  with  the  utmost  explicitncss  in  the 
folio  wi  ng  passage. 

'^  Let  the  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
who  being  in  the  form  of  Ood,  regarded  not  that  equality 
with  God  as  eagerly  to  be  grasped  (retained),  but  emptied 
(divested)  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  being  found  (manifested)  in 
shape  (guise,  outward  semblance)  as  man,  he  humbled  him- 
self, becoming  obedient  unto  death,  death  indeed  on  a  cross. 
Wherefore  also  God  exalted  him,  and  gave  him  a  name  that 
is  above  every  name,  that  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow  of  heavenly  beings  and  of  earthly,  and  of  sub- 
earthly,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,"  Philip.  iL  5-11. 

The  being  who  is  here  declared  to  be  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  in  ec|uality  with  him,  is  the  eternal  Word,  considered 
anterior  to  his  incarnation,  not  Uie  complex  person  Jehovah 
Jesns ;  for  it  is  affirmed  tliat  he  emptied  (divested)  himself  (of 
that  form)  '^  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,"  which  are  predicated  only  of  him  who 
assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  not  of  the  servant  whose 
form  he  assumed.  It  is  of  the  pre-existing  divine  Word  there- 
fore exclusively  that  those  affirmations  are  made.  Yet  that 
identical  being  who  was  in  the  form  of  (}od,  and  equal  with 
him,  and  who  to(^  on  himself  the  fonn  qf  a  servant  (sub- 
ject), it  is  next  declared — ^^  being  found  (manifested)  in  figure 
(fashion,  guise)  as  man,  became  obedient  unto  death,  death 
even  on  a  cross."  The  obedience  of  the  complex  person, 
Christ  Jesus,  unto  his  death,  is  thus  predicated  absolutely 
of  die  etenial  word  incarnate  in  Jesus.  Having  taken  the 
station  and  form  of  a  subject  of  God  b^  utdoxv^"^^^  '^!^'3^^^ 
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he  rendered  obedience  in  that  station  and  form,  both  to  the 
laws  that  were  impoRed  on  him  in  common  with  men,  and  to 
the  higher  and  peculiar  laws  to  which  he  subjected  himself 
because  of  the  work  c^  redemption  he  came  to  accomplish. 
And  that  obedience  comprised  all  the  acts  of  Ohrist  Jesus 
from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  his  death — all  his  acts 
toward  God,  of  worship,  love,  submission,  trust,  humbleness, 
devotedness,  fidelity,  steadfastness,  labor ;  and  all  his  acts 
toward  men  of  pity,  sympathy,  love,  tenderness,  patience, 
longsufPering,  selt^enial,  teaching,  warning,  rebuke,  autho- 
rity, working  miracles,  correcting  errors ;  and  all  his  acts  in 
resisting  temptation,  triumphing  over  Satan,  enduring  false 
accusations,  insult,  mockery,  outrage,  and  at  length  death 
for  the  sins  of  the  worlS  ; — all,  all  from  the  first  emoticm 
that  rose  in  the  breast  of  Jesus,  to  the  last  pang  in  which  he 
expired  on  Calvary,  was  done  and  borne  by  the  eternal 
Word,  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  in  the  station  and  form 
of  a  servant  he  had  assumed  in  order  to  the  redemption  of 
the  world.  The  power  by  which  those  acts  were  put  forth, 
was  accordingly  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Word ;  the 
intelligence  that  was  exerted  in  them,  was  his  boundless 
intelligence,  the  rectitude,  the  love,  the  purity,  the  meek- 
ness, the  gentleness,  the  benignity,  that  characterized  them, 
were  his  gratitude  and  love,  the  movements  and  expressions 
of  his  infinite  heart.  The  acts  of  his  obedience  had  accord- 
ingly all  the  virtue,  significance,  and  grandeur  of  divine 
acts,  and  were  literally  therefore  the  righteousness  of  God. 
Tliis  truth  is  taught  also  Hebrews  v.  8,  and  ii.  8-18: 
**Tiiough  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  from  the 
things  lie  suffered,  and  being  perfected,  became  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  ''  But  him 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  angels,  that  he  might  taste 
death  for  every  man,  we  see,  (namely)  Jesus,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor  on  account  of  the  suffering  of  death.  For 
it  became  him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  through  whom 
are  all  things,  bringing  many  sons  to  glory,  to  perfect  the 
Leader  of  tlieir  salvation  through  sufferings, ,  For  both  tlie 
Sanctitier  and  the  sanctified  are  all  of  one  [nature].  For 
which  reason  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren. 
Since  then  the  cliWdretv  \\«l\^  ^^t\»kftTL  o^  hlood  and  flesh, 
lie  himself  also  iu  Vik^  mwm^t  ^wX.^Os.^^lNiMOTs.^'C^'^xS^xx^^ 
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death  he  might  bring  to  naught  him  who  has  the  power  of 
death,  that  is  the  devil,  and  miglit  deliver  them  who,  through 
fear  of  death,  were  through  all  their  life  subjects  of  bondage. 
For  verily  he  laid  not  hold  of  angels  (to  help  them)  but  he 
laid  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Whence  it  behoved  him 
in  all  things  to  be  like  the  brethren,  that  he  might  become 
a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to 
Gk)d,  in  order  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people :  For  having 
himself  been  tempted  in  that  which  he  suffered,  he  is  able  to 
succor  those  who  are  tempted."  Subjection  to  trial,  and  suf- 
fering, and  obedience  in  them,  are  thus  with  equal  explicit- 
ness  here  affirmed  of  the  Son,  who  became  a  partaker  of  blood 
and  flesh  tl^at  he  might  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  whom 
he  came  to  redeem;  and  are  declared  to  have  been  essential 
in  order  to  his  becoming  the  author  of  salvation  to  them 
who  obey  him.  Unless  he  had  yielded  precisely  such  an 
obedience  as  that  which  he  rendered,  uninterrupted,  spot- 
less, perfect,  comprising  the  greatest  possible  acts  of  humi- 
liation, subjection  to  authority,  self-denial,  resistance  to 
temptation,  submission  to  injury  and  malice  from  men,  pa- 
tience, pity,  forbearance,  and  love,  under  dishonor  and  suf- 
fering, from  them,  and  steadfastness  even  under  tlie  hidings 
of  the  Father's  face ;  and  forming  therefore  the  most  indubi- 
table and  absolute  proof  that  is  possible  of  unalterable  alle- 
giance to  him,  he  could  not  have  filled  his  office  as  high 
priest,  because  neither  his  obedience  nor  expiation  would 
have  had  the  perfection  that  were  requisite  to  their  accept- 
ance by  the  Father  as  the  ground  of  the  pardon  and  justifi- 
cation of  men. 

That  the  change  to  which  the  Word  submitted  in  becom- 
ing incarnate,  was  thus  a  change  of  station  and  relations, 
and  the  assumption  thereby  of  the  obligations  of  that  station 
— not  a  change  of  nature,  or  suspension  of  attributes,  is 
clearly  taught  also  by  Christ  himself,  who  asserted,  during 
his  life  in  the  world,  his  oneness  and  equality  witli  the 
Father,  and  his  possession  and  exercise  of  the  same  divine 
attributes  and  prerogatives.  '^  I  and  the  Father  are  one." 
"  I  am  the  Son  of  God."  **The  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in 
him."  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  [on  the  Sabbath]  and 
I  work."  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself  [adversely 
to,  or  independently  of  the  Fatliw"\  \i\sA.  ^Vi'^V.  V^  v«&ql'*^^ 
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Father  do ;  for  what  things  soever  he  doetb,  tliese  alao  doeth 
the  Son  likewise."  ^^  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead 
and  quickeneth  them  to  life — even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  to 
life  whom  he  will."  "The  hour  is  coming am2^(n£?t9,*when 
the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live.  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself; 
80  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  It  was 
thus  he,  by  his  own  intelligence  and  power,  who  at  Nain  re- 
called the  widow's  son  to  life,  and  raised  Lazaros  from  the 
grave;  he  whostillod  the  tempest;  who  created  wine  and  bread, 
who  cast  out  demons,  who  gave  health  to  the  sick  and  sight 
to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  speech  to  the  dumb : 
and  accordingly  in  his  message  to  John  Uie  Baptist,  he  pre- 
sented these  miracles  as  proofs  tliat  he  was  the  Messiah,  not 
an  ordinary  prophet,  not  simply  because  it  was  foreshown 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  perform  them,  Isaiah  xlii.  1-7;  but 
pre-eminently  because  he  wrought  them  himself;  for  the 
representation  there,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  gospels,  is, 
that  he  himself  wrought  them ;  not  as  in  respect  to  the  mira- 
cles that  were  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  apostles,  that 
they  were  wrought  by  divine  power  through  their  hands. 
''  In  that  same  hour  he  cured  many  of  infirmities  and  plagues, 
and  of  evil  spirits ;  and  unto  many  blind  h^  gave  sight. 
Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  go  your  way  and  tell  John  what 
things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  how  that  the  blind  see,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
are  raised,  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  It  was 
thus  he  who  performed  those  works  of  infinite  power,  intel- 
ligence, and  love;  and  unless  they  had  been  the  work  of  his 
own  attributes,  they  would  not  have  been  proofs  that  he 
was  tlie  Messiah,  inasmuch  as  similar  miracles  were  wrought 
in  connexion  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  who  were 
mere  men. 

The  temptations  also  addressed  to  him  in  the  wilderness 
by  Satan,  proceeded  on  the  fact  that,  if  he  were  the  Messiah 
he  must  be  all-mighty,  all-intelligent,  and  of  absolute  domi- 
nion over  the  material  world.  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
speak  that  these  stones  should  become  bread  ;" — assuming 
that  if  he  were  the  Son  of  God,  he  could  by  a  word  cause 
that  change  in  t\\e\T  naluTe*  GlwUt  did  not  reply  by  indi- 
cating that  in  becoia\T\g  \x\c«iXiv\3X^\v^\!k»A^\^t^^\fc^\s^^ 
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of  his  divine  attribntes,  or  suspended  their  exertion ;  bat  by 
stating  tliat  having  taken  the  form  and  station  of  a  human 
subject,  it  behoved  him  to  obey  the  hiw  under  which  he 
was  placed,  and  though  almighty,  to  submit  to  the  self- 
deniiUs  to  which  he  was  called,  as  a  test  of  his  allegiance. 
'^  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ood."  That  is,  as  is 
seen  from  tlie  original,  Deut  viiL  8,  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  if  that  fails,  as  it  failed  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness — by  whatever  other  food  Gk>d  is  pleased  in  liis 
sovereignty  to  provide ; — as  for  them  he  provided  manna. 
Had  Christ  wrought  a  miracle  to  supply  his  wants,  it  would 
have  been  4  refusal  to  wait  for  the  Father  to  make  provision 
for  him,  and  tlience  a  refusal  to  submit  to  the  trial  of  hie 
allegiance  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  so  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience. His  withholding  himself  from  a  miraculous 
supply  of  his  wants  and  submission  to  the  self-denial  of  a 
forty  days'  fast,  was  an  act  therefore  in  which  his  almighty 
power,  his  infinite  intelligence,  his  perfect  rectitude,  and  his 
immeasurable  ^love  were  as  absolutely  exerted,  as  his  omni- 
potence, knowledge,  and  sovereignty  could  have  been,  had 
he  wrought  the  miracle  to  which  Satan  aimed  to  excite 
him. 

And  in  harmony  with  his  possession  and  exercise  of  his 
divine  attributes  during  his  life  in  the  world,  he  prayed  as 
he  was  about  to  pass  out  of  it,  not  that  he  might  regain  the 
possession  or  resume  the  exercise  of  them,  but  simply  that 
he  might  resume  the  external  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was.  ^^  Now,  O  Father,  glorify  me 
with  thine  own  self,  witli  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was,"  which  was  not  the  glory  of  attributes 
or  dominion,  but  the  glory  of  manifestation  that  belongs  to 
his  nature  as  divine,  but  of  which  he  had  divested  himself 
in  taking  on  himself  tlie  form  of  a  servant  and  tlie  likeness 
of  men. 

And  finally,  that  all  the  acts  of  Christ  in  his  work  on 
earth  were  the  acts  of  his  divine  as  well  as  his  human 
nature,  is  certain  from  the  consideration  that,  had  they  not 
been,  neither  his  obedience  nor  his  death  could  have  been 
an  adequate  ground  for  tlie  pardon  and  justification  of  men. 
In  order  to  his  filling  the  ofiice  of  the  second  AdAnck^^\2i»^^ 
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life  and  death  ehoald  form  a  proper  ground  for  the  recovery 
of  men  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin,  it  was  necessary 
not  only  that  his  obedience  should  be  absolute,  and  rendered 
in  conditions  of  such  difficulty  as  that  it  should  be  an  indu- 
bitable proof  of  inflexible  allegiance,  but  that  it  should 
have  a  greatness,  an  enei^,  and  a  glory  immeasurably 
beyond  what  it  could  derive  from  the  powers  of  a  mere 
creature.  Had  the  righteousness  he  exercised  been  the 
work  simply  of  his  human  faculties,  it  would  have  simply 
been  commensurate  with  his  obligations  as  a  man,  and  ade* 
quate  only  to  his  own  justification.  It  could  not  have  been 
a  fit  ground  for  the  pardon  and  acceptance  of  sinners,  and 
especially  of  the  infinite  millions  who  are  to  be  justified 
through  him.  In  order  to  that,  an  obedience  and  expiation 
are  requisite  that  transcend  the  limits  of  a  finite  nature,  and 
that  are  ^vronght,  therefore,  by  one  who  is  not  by  na- 
ture finite  and  under  law,  but  instead,  is  infinite,  and  the 
law-giver  himself,  who,  therefore,  voluntarily  assumes  the 
place  of  a  subject,  and  gratuitously,  as  a  substitute  for  those 
whose  redemption  he  undertakes,  accomplishes  an  obedience 
and  expiation  that  are  commensurate  with  the  attributes 
and  rights  of  God.  And  such  were  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  Jesus.  His  acts  being  the  acts  of  his  divine  as  well 
as  his  human  nature,  had  all  the  greatness,  energy,  and 
resplendence  of  Divine  acts,  and  constitute  a  righteousness 
that  is  infinite  and  divine. 

This  great  feature  of  the  Saviour's  work  was  thus  essential 
to  its  perfection  ;  and  an  understanding  of  it  is  requisite  to 
an  intelligent  faith  in  him,  and  realization  of  the  perfection 
and  grandenr  of  the  justification  they  meet  who  obtain 
redemption  through  him.  The  acceptance  and  adjudgment 
to  eternal  life  of  unfallen  beings,  who,  when  arraigned  at 
the  tribunal  of  God,  are  found  to  have  rendered  an  obedi- 
enco  that  is  perfect,  is  eminently  beautiful ;  yet  their  righ- 
teousness—spotless and  resplendent  as  it  is — is  only  com- 
mensurate with  their  limited  natures ;  but  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  by  which  those  whom  he  redeems  are  justified,  is 
not  limited  to  the  scope  of  their  faculties,  but  has  the  infini- 
tude and  grandeur  of  the  attributes  and  acts  of  the  Word, 
and  is  the  righteousiies&  oIl  God.  In  that  the  sinner,  how- 
ever guilty,  finds  a  juatA&^aXAOvi  «\3^^fcftL^^\l\^Ti^fi^R»^ov^^^^^^ 
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appropriate  to  the  heirship  of  the  eternal  life  id  Christ's 
kiDgdom,  to  which  it  is  to  entitle  him. 

n.  THE  DESOLATION  OF  KD03C 

A  correspondent  asks  how  the  perpetnal  desolation  of 
Idumea,  foreshown  Isaiah  xxxir.,  as  interpreted  in  the  Jour- 
nal, No.  xxxi.,  is  reconcilable  with  the  new  creation  of  the 
earth  and  heaven,  predicted  Isaiah  Ixv.  and  Ixvi ;  2  Peter 
iii.  13 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1. 

"  Nothing  that  has  yet  occurred  answers  to  the  prophecy : 
You  say  its  accomplishment  is  yet  future  and  is  to  take 
place  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  But  how  can  that  be  ? 
He  is  to  destroy  his  enemies ;  but  is  he  not  to  restore  the 
earth  to  fruitfulness  and  beauty,  to  subdue  the  ferocity  of 
wild  beasts,  to  give  to  Israel  the  whole  territory  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  ?  How  then,  after  that 
time,  is  this  land  to  be  empty,  desolate,  abominable,  impas- 
sable for  ever  f  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret  the  pro- 
phecy. If  taken  literally,  its  accomplishment  must  un- 
doubtedly be  yet  future;  but  how  can  Idnmea  be  consigned 
to  perpetual  desolation  if  the  earth  is  new  created  t" 

We  answer :  We  suppose  both  are  to  be  literally  inter- 
preted, and  are  consistent  with  each  other ;  that  Edom  is  to 
be  doomed  to  the  desolation  that  is  foretold  of  it,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  avenging  justice;  the  more  impressive  from 
the  contrast  it  will  present  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  the  earth  at  large  will  be  created  anew,  and  raised 
to  a  luxuriance  and  beauty  equalling,  and  perhaps  tran- 
scending that  with  which  it  was  originally  adorned.  The 
following  is  the  prophecy. 

^^  Come  near  ye  nations  to  hear,  and  ye  people  hearken. 
Let  the  earth  hear  and  its  fulness ;  the  world  and  all  that 
comes  forth  of  it  For  there  is  anger  to  Jehovali  against  all 
nations,  and  wrath  against  all  their  hosts.  He  has  doomed 
them,  he  has  given  them  to  the  slaughter  and  their  shun 
shall  be  cast  out ;  and  their  corpses — their  stench  shall  go 
up,  and  the  mountains  shall  be  melted  with  their  blood. 
And  all  the  host  of  .heaven  shall  consume  away,  and  the 
heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  and  all  their  hosts 
shall  fade,  like  tlie  fading  leaf  from  the  vln^^oxLdlik^^^^o&L- 
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ered  fig  from  a  fig-tree.  For  ray  sword  in  the  heaven  reeks ; 
behold  upon  Edom  it  shall  oome  down ;  and  upon  the  people 
of  my  curse  for  judgment  A  sword  is  to  Jehovah ;  it  is 
full  of  blood ;  it  is  smeared  with  fat ;  with  the  blood  of 
lambs  and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  rams.  For 
there  is  to  Jehovah  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,  and  a  great 
slaui^hter  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And  unicorns  shall  fall 
down  with  them,  and  bullocks  with  bulls.  And  their  land 
shall  be  soaked  with  blood ;  and  their  land  made  fat  with 
fatness.  For  it  is  a  day  of  vengeance  to  Jehovah ;  a  year 
of  recompenses  for  the  cause  of  Zion." 

The  hosts  that  are  to  be  slain  are  thus  the  hosts,  not  of 
Idnmea,  but  of  the  nations ;  their  slaughter  is  to  be  because 
of  their  war  upon  Zion ;  and  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  tliat  will  also  destroy  all  their  animals,  whether  they 
are  such  as  are  used  in  battle,  like  the  horse,  or  flocks  and 
herds  that  are  designed  for  their  food  ;  and  this  shows  that 
the  occasion  is  to  be  that  of  the  gathering  of  the  Antichris- 
tian  armies  against  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
the  Israelites  who  will  have  re-established  themselves  there, 
when  Christ  is  to  descend  and  destroy  the  hostile  hosts  and 
their  animals  with  fire,  Zech.  xiv.  1-16.  That  tiie  destruc- 
tion is  to  be  by  fire  is  indicated  in  the  verses  that  follow. 

*'  And  her  streams  [Edom's]  shall  be  turned  to  pitch,  and 
her  dust  to  brimstone,  and  her  land  shall  become  burning 
pitch.  Day  and  night  it  shall  not  be  quenched  ;  for  ever 
shall  its  smoke  go  up,  from  generation  to  generation  shall  it 
lie  waste.  There  shall  be  no  one  passing  through  it  for  ever 
and  ever,  lliere  sliall  possess  it  (as  a  heritage)  the  pelican 
and  porcupine.  The  crane  and  crow  shall  dwell  in  it.  And 
he  shall  stretch  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion  and  stones  of 
emptiness.  As  to  her  nobles,  there  shall  be  none  whom  they 
shall  call  to  the  kingdom,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be 
nothing.  And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles 
and  brambles  in  h^r  fortresses ;  and  she  shall  be  a  home  for 
wolves,  a  court  for  ostriches.  The  wild  creat\3res  of  the 
desert  shall  meet  with  howling  creatures.  And  the  shaggy 
monster  shall  call  to  his  fellow.  Only  the  night  monster 
reposes  tliere  and  finds  for  hei-self  a  resting  place.  There 
shall  the  great  ow\  mek^  Vvet  tv^\^  wc^d  U.y^  and  hatch,  and 
gather  under  lier  sbado^  \  aa<iL\X\«t^^iJ^^^^^iSx^st^^^^^ 
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be  gathered,  every  one  with  his  mate.  Seek  ye  out  of  the 
boc^  of  Jehovah  and  read.  No  one  of  them  is  wanting; 
no  one  lacks  another  (a  mate).  For  my  mouth  it  has  com- 
manded, and  his  S[>irit  it  has  gathered  them,  and  he  has  cast 
the  lot  for  them,  and  his  hand  has  divided  it  to  them  by 
line.  They  shall  possess  it  for  ever ;  to  all  generations  shall 
they  dwell  therein." 

As  the  conversion  of  Edom  into  pitch  and  brimstone  is 
thus  exhibited  as  the  consequence  of  the  vengeance  by 
which  the  armies  of  the  nations  are  destroyed,  it  is  clear  that 
the  sword  of  Jehovah  in  the  eky,  by  which  they  are  to  be 
slain,  is  the  fire  of  vengeance  which  he  is  to  shower  on  them 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  tliat  it  is  by  that  that  the  hmd  is 
to  be  converted  to  s  perpetual  waste. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unquestionable  then,  than  that  this 
prophecy  foreshows  tliat  a  vast  host  of  the  nations  who  are 
arrayed  against  Zion  are  to  be  destroyed  in  Idumea  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  raining  on  them  a 
storm  of  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  that  the  re^on  is  to  con- 
tinue to  bum  at  one  point  at  least  for  ever,  and  is  generally 
to  remain  a  wild  and  dreary  waste. 

No  langne^  could  assert  those  great  fntnritiea  in  forms 
more  unequivocal,  and  preclneive  of  every  otlicr  senee. 
Tliis  construction,  moreover,  is  confirmed  by  a  parallel  pre- 
diction, Isaiah  Ixvi.  21-24,  which  expressly  represents  the 
homing  as  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth,  and  to  continue  for  ever.  After  predicting 
that  "The  Lord  will  come  with  fire  and  with  his  chariots, 
like  a  whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his 
rebuke  with  flames  of  fire ; — for  by  fire  and  his  sword  will 
the  Lord  plead  with  all  fieeb,  and  the  elun  of  the  Lord  shall 
he  many" — and  foreshowing  that  then  he  "will  gather  all  na- 
tions and  tongues,  and  they  shall  come  and  see  his  glory," 
and  he  will  recall  the  Israelites  out  of  all  lands,  and  re-estab- 
lish thom  in  their  land,  and  "  take  of  them  for  priests  and  Le- 
vites ;" — it  is  added  ;  "  For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  which  I  am  making,  are  standing  befure  me,  saith  the 
Lord,  EO  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  stand.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  from  sab- 
bath to  sabbadi,  all  fleah  shall  come  to  worship  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord.     And  tliey  shall  go  Cmth.  «ii&  ^sjb  'Q;\n&'&A 
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carcasseB  of  the  raen  who  revolted  from  me,  for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  and  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched ;  and  thej 
shall  be  a  horror  to  all  flesh."    Thus  after  the  creation  of 
the  new  heavens  and  the  now  earth,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  nations,  the  scene  where  the  hostile  hosts  will  have  been 
destroyed  by  Christ's  avenging  fires  is  still  to  burn,  and  the 
carcasses  of  the  slain,  rendered  imperishable,  are  to  remain 
unburned,  and  form  a  spectacle  which  all  flesh  shall  go  forth 
and  gaze  upon  with  horror  at  their  doom,  and  recognition 
doubtless  of  its  righteousness  and  wisdom,  and  gratitude 
for  the  grace  that  has  rescued  them  from  a  similar  lot  That 
awful  monument  of  the  anger  of  God  at  the  great  enemies 
who  are  to  attempt  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of  the  world  from 
his  hands,  is  thus  to  be  erected  for  a  moral  end,  and  has  its 
solution  in  the  awe  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  horror  at  the 
guilt  and  doom  of  rebellion  which  it  is  to  excite.  That  there 
is  to  be  a  moral  necessity  that  Christ  should  at  that  crisis 
interpose  in  person,  and  with  his  own  hand  destroy  the  apos- 
tate hosts  who  are  to  be  leagued  against  him,  in  forms  so 
terrible  as  to  strike  the  surviving  race  and  tlie  whole  uni- 
verse with  the  deepest  fear,  we  thus  are  taught  by  the  pur- 
pose he  has  revealed  of  coming  in  power  and  glory,  with 
his  angels,  and  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  in  these 
shapes  on  them  who  acknowledged  him  not^  and  consigning 
them  to  everlasting  perdition  ;  and  a  like  necessity  we  must 
infer  from  the  prophecy  is  also  to  exist,  that  the  scene  of 
that  catastrophe  should  be  continued  unaltered,  that  it  may 
impress  the  successive  generations  of  the  race  through  the 
round  of  endless  ages,  with  profounder  realizations  of  what 
man  was  when  left  under  the  power  of  his  passions  and  of 
Satan,  and  with  a  deeper  horror  of  sin  and  its  doom,  than 
they  would  otherwise  reach. 

There  is  a  similar  prediction  also  in  Rev.  xiv.  9-11,  where 
it  is  foreshown,  that  those  who,  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  the 
great,  continue  in  apostasy,  shall  be  tormented  in  fire  and 
brimstone,  whose  smoke  shall  ascend  for  ever  and  ever. 
After  the  angel  who  proclaimed  the  fall  of  Babylon,  "  a 
third  angel  followed,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice.  If  any  one 
worship  the  wild  beast  and  its  image,  and  receive  a  mark 
on  his  forehead  or  ot\  \v\^  WuA^  W  diall  even  drink  of  tlie 
wine  of  the  wrath  oi  Qtod  ^oui^^  «cl  xxtits^.-^^^  ^^ 
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cup  of  his  indignation,  and  shall  be  tormented  in  fire  and 
brimstone  before  the  holy  angek,  and  before  the  Lamb ; 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  they  have  no  rest  day  and  night  who  worship  the  wild 
beast  and  its  image,  and  whoever  receives  the  mark  of  its 
name."  In  like  manner,  also»  Bev.  xix.  19,  20 :  ^*  And  I 
saw  the  wild  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earUi  and  their 
armies,  gathered  together  to  make  war  with  him  who  sat  on 
the  white  horse,  and  his  army.  And  the  wild  beast  was 
taken,  and  the' false  prophet  with  it,  who  wrought  wonders 
before  it,  with  which  he  deceived  those  who  received  the 
mark  of  the  wild  beast,  and  those  who  worshipped  its  image. 
And  they  two  were  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  which 
bums  with  brimstone."  Here  the  destruction  of  those  de- 
noted by  the  wild  beast  and  the  false  prophet  by  fire  and 
brimstone,  is  like  that  threatened  in  the  former  passage,  of 
those  who  worship  them ;  and  the  ascending  of  the  smoke 
of  their  burning  (which  is,  doubtless,  to  be  common  to  them), 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  and  of  the  Lamb,  who  having 
come  in  his  glory  with  the  angels,  will  have  received  the 
earth  as  his  kingdom,  and  commenced  his  reign  for  ever 
and  ever,  indicates  that  the  scene  of  their  destruction  will 
continue  to  bum,  and  be  visible  to  men. 

That  the  burning  is  to  be  volcanic,  and  may  naturally 
continue  endlessly,  is  shown  by  the  pitch  and  brimstone 
which  are  to  be  thrown  on  Idumea,  and  are  known  from 
the  Vale  of  Sodom,  to  be  treasured  in  that  region ;  and  is 
indicated  also  by  tlie  eartliquakes — which  are  th^  efiects  of 
volcanic  forces — that  are  to  take  place  at  Christ's  appearing, 
Isaiah  ii.  19-21 ;  Zech.  xiv.  4-10. 

And  finally,  that  these  terrible  methods  of  destruction  are 
to  be  chosen  by  tlie  Most  High  for  the  convictions  and  im- 
pressions they  are  to  make  on  the  nations,  is  explicitly 
taught  in  the  parallel  prediction,  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. 
where  it  is  foreshown  that  a  great  earthquake  is  then  to 
shake  the  land  of  Israel,  xxxviii.  19, 20,  and  that  a  large 
part  of  the  hostile  host  is  to  be  destroyed  on  the  cast  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (xxxix.  11),  on  tlieir  way,  perhaps,  from  Egypt, 
by  Suez  and  Akabah  (vs.  5),  or  stationed  there,  and  south 
in  Idumea,  to  intercept  the  Israelites  from  flight  ^'  I  will 
rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands^  and  u^iv  0\^  tsck^^ 
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people  that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing  rain,  and  great 
hail-Btones,  fire  and  brimstone.  Thus  will  I  magnify  myself 
and  sanctify  myself,  and  I  will  be  known  in  the  eyes  of 
many  nations,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord/' 
^^  So  will  I  make  my  holy  name  known  in  the  midst  of  my 
people  Israel ;  and  I  will  not  let  them  pollute  my  holy  name 
any  more ;  and  the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Jehovah, 
the  Holy  One  in  Israel."  "  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among 
the  heattien,  and  the  heathen  shall  see  my  judgment  that  I 
have  executed,  and  my  hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  them," 
zxzviii.  22,  23,  xzxix.  7-21.  As  these  terrible  displays  of 
his  presence,  his  wrath  to  his  enemies,  and  his  mercy  to  his 
people,  are  to  be  necessary  to  impress  the  nations  with  just 
views  of  his  being,  his  power,  his  holiness,  his  justice,  his 
truth,  and  his  grace  to  those  whom  he  has  chosen  as  his 
children ;  so  the  fearful  spectacle  which  the  burning  pit, 
whence  the  fires  of  his  vengeance  burst  upon  his  enemies, 
strewn  with  unconsuming  carcasses  of  the  apostate  is  to  pre- 
sent, is,  doubtless,  in  like  manner  to  make  Imown  his  holiness 
and  justice  in  a  visible  and  resistless  form  to  the  generations 
who  are  thereafter,  from  age  to  age,  to  come  into  existence. 
And  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  still  larger  view  implied 
in  these,  and  directly  presented  in  many  other  passages, 
that  a  leading  aim  of  the  administration  God  has  hitherto 
exercised  over  the  world,  is  to  let  it  be  seen  what  the  cha- 
racter is  that  fallen  creatures  naturally  assume,  and  what 
his  rights  are  over  them  ;  that  sin  is  permitted  on  so  vast 
a  scale  and  in  such  forms,  and  through  such  a  series  of 
ages,  in  order,  by  that  infinite  demonstration  of  man's 
hopeless  alienation,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  race  from  generation  to  generation  after 
Christ's  coming,  with  the  clearest  intelligence  and  fullest 
realization  in  every  subject  of  his  empire,  of  the  ruin  from 
which  they  are  redeemed,  and  ascription  of  their  new  crea- 
tion, deliverance  from  the  curse  of  sin,  and  acceptance 
and  blessedness  in  his  kingdom,  to  his  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  love,  which  confer  them.  It  is  to  be  the  closing 
act  thus  of  those  stupendous  preparatives  for  the  ages  of 
unmixed  love  and  grace  that  are  to  follow,  that  the  awful 
monuments  foreeliowTv  \xi  \\\^^  ^^o^hecies  of  Gk)d's  wrath, 
and  the  guilt  and  doom  oi  %?^\»Xft»^y«^  Vi\i^\«w%&.^«i4. 
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set  for  ever  in  the  gaze  of  the  race.  They  are  continually 
to  keep  the  past  in  their  minds,  show  them  the  horrible  min 
from  which  they  have  been  rescued,  strike  them  with  awe 
of  the  rights  and  the  jastice  of  Qody  inspire  them  with 
gratitude  and  love,  and  bind  them  thereby  in  unfaltering 
allegiance  to  his  throne. 


Art.  VII. — ^LrrEBABT  aot)  Crthcal  Noticrs. 

1.  Thb  Cbucifiiion  op  Christ.  By  Daniel  H.  Hill,  Saperinten- 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Military  Institute,  and  late  Brevet- 
Major  in  the  United  States  Army.  Philadelphia :  W.  S.  d?  A. 
Martien.     1859. 

The  author's  aim  is  to  point  out  the  consistency  of  the  narratives 
in  the  four  gospels  of  the  events  from  the  close  of  the  paschal 
supper  to  the  delivery  of  Christ  to  Pilate ;  and  present  the 
proof  which  that  harmony  forms  of  their  truthfulness.  The 
Agony,  Seizure,  and  Trial  of  Christ  by  the  Jewish  Priests  |nd 
Rulers,  is  accordingly  the  proper  title  of  the  work,  not  the  Cru- 
cifixion, which  is  not  in  any  measure  its  theme.  The  histories 
by  the  evangelists  are  not  copies  of  each  other.  Each  formed 
his  recital  of  those  events,  independently  of  the  others,  and  each 
relates  incidents,  or  adds  strokes  in  his  description  of  them  that 
are  omitted  by  the  others.  Tet  those  separate  incidents  and  fuller 
delineations,  instead  of  contradicting  in  any  degree,  only  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  taken  together  form  a  consistent  whole,  the 
truth  of  which  is  more  indubitable  and  conspicuous  from  the  cor- 
roboration the  witnesses  yield  each  other,  than  it  would  be  had 
each  narrative  embraced  all,  and  presented  it  with  exactly  the 
same  outline  and  hue,  as  the  others.  This  supplementing  and  con- 
firmation of  each  other  is  unfolded  by  Major  Hill  in  many  cases 
with  much  ingenuity  and  power,  and  will  interest  and  instruct 
readers  generally.  The  theme,  however,  will  be  probably  felt  by 
most  to  demand  a  more  calm  and  elevated  treatment,  and  terms 
and  expressions  especially  like  many  ho  employs — drawn,  per- 
haps, fi*om  the  camp — to  be  wholly  unsuitable  in  theological  dis- 
cussions. 

2.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Tbbtamknt  Diction  ;  intended  as 
an  mtroduotion  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament   By  Dr.  George  B.  Winer,  translated  ^\sl  \3ck^  ikis^ 
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enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  ori^al,  by  Edward 
Maason,  M^.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Athens. 
Vol.  iL  Philadelphia:  Smith  &  English;  New  York:  R 
Carter  &  Brothers ;  Boston :  Gould  ifelinooln.    1859. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  particles  and  the  structure  of  sentences, 
and  completes  the  work.  It  is  a  special  merit  of  this  edition — 
which  is  in  every  way  tasteful — ^that  the  type,  both  Greek  and 
English,  is  of  suitable  size  and  properly  spaced.  The  high  rank 
the  work  has  long  held  renders  conmiendation  unnecessary.  No 
student  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  should  fiul  to  avail  himself 
of  its  assistance. 


3.  Ths  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  with  an  Origi- 
nal and  Copious  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  DJD.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Pa- 
rish, Glasgow.  Philadelphia :  William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien. 
1859. 

The  text,  with  references,  occupies  the  left  hand  page,  and  the 
comment,  in  a  fine,  but  clear  type,  the  right.  Though  brie^  it 
furnishes  the  chief  facts  and  presents  the  important  explana- 
tions that  are  requisite  to  the  reader's  understanding  the  narra- 
tives, covenants,  laws,  and  institutes  of  those  ancient  Books. 


4.  Life's  Morning  :  or  Counsels  and  Encouragements  for 
Youthful  Believers.  By  the  author  of  Life's  Evening,  etc. 
Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1860. 

This  is  a  delightful  volume  of  cautions  and  encouragements 
drawn  from  the  Sacred  Word,  and  the  example  of  believers,  to 
ud  the  young  who  have  just  entered  on  the  Christian  life,  amidst 
the  difficulties  that  attend  their  first  experience,  and  lead  them 
to  an  intelligent,  resolute,  and  joyous  consecration  of  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Christ. 


6.  Jesus  Only.     By  J.  Oswald  Jackson.    Philadelphia ;   W. 

S.  &  A  Martien.     1860. 

A  SERIES  of  stirring  announcements,  warnings,  and  exhortations 
to  the  impenitent  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  ruin, 
and  prompt  them  to  look  unto  Christ  for  salvation. 
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6.  Parochial  Lsctubbb  on  thb  Psalms.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Daniel  Caldwell,  AM.  Psalm  1-50.  Philadelphia:  W.  S.  ife 
A.  Martien.    1859. 

TiusB  lectures,  practical  rather  than  exegetical,  presenting  and 
enfonung  the  great  truths  of  the  Psakns,  and  unfolding  the  va- 
rious forms  of  affection  that  are  expressed  in  them,  are  well 
suited  to  aid  the  thoughts  and  devotions  of  the  reader,  and  de- 
serve a  wide  cirouUition.  Mr.  Caldwell  entered  with  interest 
into  his  themes,  felt  the  power  and  preciousness  of  the  divine 
word,  and  drew  the  hues,  in  a  measure,  with  which  his  lectures 
are  tinged,  from  his  own  deep  experience  of  the  reality  and 
glory  of  the  great  things  of  redemption. 


7.  Ax  Address  ox  thb  Life  axd  Chabacteb  of  Pabkeb 
Cleveland,  LL.D.  By  Leonard  Woods,  DJD.  Portland: 
Brown  Thurston.     1859. 

Ax  elegant  tribute  to  the  genius,  learning,  usefulness,  and 
worth  of  Professor  Cleveland,  who  filled  the  office  of  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  other  branches  of 
natural  science,  for  fifty  years,  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine^ 
with  extraordinary  ability  and  8uc<ie88.  His  power  as  a  teacher, 
from  his  strong  sense,  his  originality,  his  mastery  of  his  theme, 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  firank  and  generous  spirit  seems  to  have 
been  unrivalled.  It  was  a  mark  of  his  clear-headedness,  com- 
prehension of  his  principles,  and  prudence,  that  he  was  never 
betrayed  by  great  names,  and  its  popularity,  into  acquiescence 
in  the  theories  of  the  changes  through  which  the  exterior  of 
our  planet  has  passed,  which  exhibit  it  as  having  existed 
through  myriads  and  millions  of  ages ;  but  held  that  its  date  is 
that  ascribed  to  it  in  the  inspired  history  of  its  creation,  taken 
in  its  natural  sense,  and  that  all  the  fiicts  of  science  are  in  har- 
mony with  that  narrative. 

The  portnuture  of  his  intellect,  his  manners,  and  his  life,  is 
very  happily  drawn.  The  strokes  are  so  natural  and  full,  that 
the  reader  feels  as  though  the  original  had  been  the  object  of  his 
personal  knowledge,  and  shares  in  the  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  the  author  of  the  Address  is  animated. 
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B.  The  Great  TsiBtTLATiON ;  or  Things  Ck>miDg  on  the  Earth. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Camming,  D  J).,  F.R.S  J!.,  Minister  of  the 
Scottish  National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden. 
First  Series.    New  York :  Rudd  &»  Carleton.    1860. 

Thbsb  Lectures,  though  earnest,  and  presenting  many  just  and 
impressive  thoughts,  seem  the  work  of  haste,  and,  in  a  measure, 
of  carelessness,  rather  than  study  and  taste ;  and  descend,  at 
times,  to  topics  drawn  from  political  journals,  that  are  unsuitable 
to  the  pulpit.  They  are  marked,  however,  by  a  higher  mea- 
sure of  prudence  than  some  of  the  author's  publications  during 
the  Crimean  war ;  though  he  continues  to  hold  that  the  great 
catastrophe  of  the  Catholic  nations  began  in  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  is  soon  to  reach  its  consummation  ;  but  that  England 
is  to  escape,  and  be  signalized,  because  of  her  Protestantism,  by 
tokens  of  God's  favor  as  conspicuous  as  the  judgments  are  to 
be  with  which  the  nations  who  follow  in  the  train  of  Babylon 
are  to  be  overwhelmed.  That  great  changes  are  impending ; 
that  a  brief  period  may  witness  momentous  modifications  of 
the  civil  governments  of  the  Continent,  and  an  important  diminu- 
tion, and  perhaps  overthrow,  of  the  Pope's  political  power,  and 
possibly  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  age,  has  undoubtedly 
become  more  generally  the .  conviction  of  writers  of  all  classes, 
than  at  any  former  period. 


9.  The  Revival  in  Ibelakd.  Letters  from  Ministers  and 
Medical  Men  in  Ulster  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Guinness. 
Philadelphia:  W.  S.  &  A.  Martien.     1860. 

These  Letters,  which  appear  to  have  been  written  to  Mr. 
Guinness  since  he  reached  this  country,  present  a  clearer,  fuller, 
and  more  impressive  account  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  of 
the  Revival  in  Ireland,  and  not  only  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  is  a  genuine  work  of  the  Spirit,  but  show  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  indubitable  and  glorious  that  has  signalized  the  age.  It 
was  preceded  by  great  fruitlessness  and  lifelessness  in  many  of 
the  churches  where  it  has  assumed  the  most  striking  forms ;  it 
has  been  the  work  most  conspicuously  of  the  immediate  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  independently  of  human  instrumentality, 
and  teaches  in  that  respect  a  lesson  of  which  the  people  of  God 
had  never  greater  need  to  be  reminded;  it  has  been  charao- 
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terized  by  deep  oonyictions  of  sin ;  and  the  faith  of  those  who 
have  obtained  hope  is  plaoed,  in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic 
forms,  on  the  blood  and  righteonsness  of  Christ,  and  is  exem- 
plified in  a  holy  life.  ^'  The  physical  manifestations,"  or  bursts 
of  anguish,  alarm,  and  terror  with  which  many  have  been  so 
overwhelmed  as  to  fidl,  have  not  been — as  far  as  can  be  judged 
— ^the  effect  of  nervous  excitement  or  enthusiasm,  but  the 
result  of  disclosures  by  the  Spirit  of  their  guilt  and  ruin,  so 
sudden,  vivid,  and  terrific,  as,  like  a  thtrnderbolt,  to  crush  them 
to  the  earth.  The  insupportable  sense  with  which  they  were 
smitten  of  their  sinfulness  and  exposure  to  divine  wrath  has, 
accordingly,  generally  in  a  few  hours,  issued  in  submission  to  the 
Saviour,  and  a  joyous  trust  and  hope  in  Him.  May  God  visit 
every  part  of  his  church  with  these  wondrous  displays  of  the 
resistlessness  of  his  power,  his  sovereignty,  and  his  love. 

10.  The  Death  of  Washinoton  Ibvino.  A  Discourse  de- 
livered in  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Tarrytown, 
by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  John  A.  Todd. 

A  TRIBUTE  of  affection  and  respect,  in  which  the  eminent  talents 
and  labors  of  Mr.  Irving  are  commemorated,  and  the  social  and 
domestic  virtues  drawn,  which  made  him  the  object  of  love  and 
veneration  to  those  universally  in  the  wide  circle  of  neighbors 
and  friends  among  whom  he  passed  the  evening  of  his  days. 


11.  The  HisTOBicAL  Books  OF  THE  Holt  ScRiFTUBEs: — Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Eings,^  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther ; 
with  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Jamieson,  DD.,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Philadelphia : 
W.  S.  A  A.  Martien.    1860. 

This  volume  is  to  the  Historical  Books,  what  that  noticed  on  a 
preceding  page  is  to  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua.  It  is  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  use  of  the  young  especially,  and  general 
readers,  who  do  not  look  for  philological  details,  but  only  for 
such  facts  and  explanations  as  will  enable  them  to  distinguish 
the  scenes,  comprehend  the  characters,  and  understand  the 
events  that  arc  presented  in  the  sacred  narratives. 

12.  Popular  Geology.  A  Series  of  Lectures  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh^   wUK  D^uesN^^^ 


Literary  and  Critical  JVoiicct, 


[Ap. 


Sketcbea  from  a  Geologist's  Portfolio.  By  Ilagh  MUlur,  m 
an  introductory  Rfisunie  of  li.e  I'rogresa  of  Geological  !Aci»x 
by  Mrs.  Miller.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lioooln.     1829, 

Tnssx  lectures,  thoagb  not  before  published,  present  littla  ti 
is  noTcl  or  of  interest.  They  are  confined  to  th^r  propiltij 
tlieme,  Geology,  and  are  marked  by  his  fine  pAwers  of  de«oiJfKB 
tion  and  ill  list  ration,  while  tinged  with  the  enlbiuiasm  and  dil^  I 
position  to  exaggerate  the  signiflcaBOe  of  bis  Hobjccl,  that  tin&Qjl  1 
issaed  in  the  wreck  of  his  intellect.  Were  he  aa  sound  as  4|'| 
specnlatist  as  he  is  vivadooa  aa  a  writer,  his  rank  would  i 
edly  be  high. 


13.  BLCfD  Babtiukds;  or,  the  Story  of  tbe  Si^^itloH  Btnner 
and  the  Great  Physician.  By  Rev.  William  J.  Hoge,  DJ). 
nah  Edition.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.    1660. 


This  is  a  happy  example  of  the  ose  of  the  analogy  that  flnbdtta 
between  natural  and  spiritual  things,  to  exemplify  and  enforce 
the  truths  of  the  gonpel.    The  author  employs  the  paraltelism 
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psrables.  He  treats  them  as  simple  likenesses,  or  parallels  in 
dissimilar  spheres,  and  emjdoys  them  only  to  throw  a  stronger 
light  on  that  whioh  he  wishes  to  exemplify  and  enforoe ; — ^an 
offioe  wholly  nnlike  that  of  types,  which  Dr.  Fairbaim  assigns 
to  like  historical  personages  and  events  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Bartimens  was  not  a  type  of  ^^  sightless  sinners,''  either  in  hb 
blindness,  his  cry  for  sight,  or  his  reception  of  it  from  Christ 
Were  he  a  type  in  the  first  relation,  it  woold  follow  that  he  is  • 
in  the  others  also ;  and  thence  that  aU  who  are  spiritually  blind, 
apply  to  Christ  for  spiritual  illumination,  and  receive  the  gift 
fipcnn  him.  But  that  is  as  mistaken  and  groundless,  as  it  would 
be  to  assume  that  Bartimeus  was  a  type  of  all  persons  who  are 
literally  blind ;  and  thence  infer  that  all  who  are  literally  blind, 
apply  to  Christ  for  natural  sight,  and  receive  it,  as  Bartimeus 
did.  Nor  were  Christ's  cures  of  the  defective  and  diseased 
bo^es  of  men,  his  deliverance  of  them  from  possession  by  demons, 
and  his  restoration  of  them  from  death,  types  of  the  cure  of 
their  souls  of  analogous  spiritual  evils.  For  that  would  imply 
that  the  bodies  of  the  redeemed  are  to  have  no  share  in  the 
redemption  Christ  is  to  confer  on  those  whom  he  ransoms. 
If  they  were  types  of  any  part  of  redemption,  they  surely  would 
be  types  of  the  restoration  of  the  bodies  of  the  holy  from  the 
blight  and  curse  of  sin  to  a  perfect  and  immortal  life.  But  they 
filled  no  such  office,  and  had  no  adaptation  to  it.  They  exem- 
plified the  power  and  wisdom  and  grace  by  which  Christ  will 
raise  the  dead  in  spiritual  and  glorious  forms  to  an  endless  life ; 
they  presented  a  striking  analogy  to  the  change  he  works  in  the 
mind  when  he  new  creates  it  by  his  Spirit ;  but  they  are  not 
types  of  cither. 

The  volume  is  written  with  great  directness  and  warmth,  and 
is  especially  adapted,  by  its  earnestness  and  copiousness  and 
grace  of  illustration,  to  interest  and  impress  the  young. 

■ 

14.  LscrusEs  on  the  Epistles  op  Paul  to  the  Tressalonianb. 
By  John  Lillie,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Kingston,  N.  T.    New  York.    R.  Carter  &  Brothers.    1 860. 

Dr.  LnxiB  is  the  author,  our  readers  will  recollect,  of  the  Trans- 
lation of  these  Epistles,  with  copious  references  to  versions  by 
other  writers,  and  critical  remarks,  noticed  in  the  Journal  of 
July  1856.  Familiar  with  the  Greek  text,  and  the  expositicms 
it  has  received,  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  present  its  teachings, 
as  is  his  aim  in  this  volume,  in  a  form  adapted  at  o^<!a  V^  \k^^ 
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uses  of  the  learned  and  of  general  readers.  Hie  Lectures 
are  marked  by  ample  scholarship,  sound  judgment,  simplicity, 
force,  and  warmth,  and  present  with  success  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  doctrinal  features  of  the  Epistles.  While  he  treats 
of  the  whole  text,  he  dwells  mainly  on  the  passages  that  are  of 
chief  importance,  and  with  brevity  and  point;  indulging  in 
no  perplexing  disquisitions,  nor  encumbering  his  pages  with 
wearying  details.  His  expositions  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  the 
Epistles  are  of  special  ability  and  interest.  We  have  seen  no 
view  of  the  great  prediction,  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12,  of  higher  diacrir 
mination,  good  sense,  self-evidence,  and  adaptation  to  command 
the  assent  of  impartial  readers,  than  his.  He  presents  also  with 
truthfulness  and  power,  the  great  peculiarities  of  Paul's  intellect 
and  heart,  as  they  are  disclosed  in  the  letters ;  and  the  errors, 
weaknesses,  conflicts,  dangers,  on  the  one  side,  and  joyous  fidth, 
unyielding  steadfastness,  and  glowing  love  on  the  other,  of  jthe 
Thessalonian  believers,  as  they  are  sketched  by  the  apostle. 
The  work  will  meet,  we  hope,  a  large  acceptance  from  the 
churches,  and  be  followed  by  others  on  other  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  which,  as  is  generally  known.  Dr.  Lillie  has 
made  the  subject  of  minute  critical  study. 


16.  The  BRrnsn  Pekiodicals.    Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

These  Reviews  for  the  winter  present  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  attractions.  The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  North 
British  especially  have  articles  of  unusual  ability. 


16.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Turner.    To  be 
sold  May  28,  by  Bangs,  Merwin  &  Co.,  594  &  596  Broadway. 

It  has  not  been  our  habit  to  notice  sales  of  libraries,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
present  Catalogue.  Mr.  Turner  was  a  scholar  of  large  attain- 
ments. His  industry  was  unflagging ;  his  judgment  keen  and 
discriminating;  his  mind  single  to  the  truth.  The  Catalogue 
now  before  us  exhibits  a  very  rare  collection  of  works  in  the 
Oriental  languages  and  on  Philology ;  and  aside  from  its  specific 
use  for  the  immediate  occasion,  we  would  advise  its  preservation 
by  those  engaged  in  similar  studies,  as  a  guide  in  the  formation 
of  their  own  libraries. 
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